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HERE'S  A  SIMPLE,  CONCISE,  UP-TO-DATE 
TEHBOOK  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 


CHE  crowded  time-table  of  the 
modern  teachers'  training 
school  does  not,  as  a  rule,  admit  of 
a  long  course  in  experimental  psy- 
chology, and  during  the  hours  which 
are  available  it  is  desirable  that  the 
students  should  be  occupied,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  experiments  in  class  under  the 
oral  instruction  of  the  teacher,  or  in 
discussing  their  results.  In  this  mod-, 
erate-length  text  an  account  is  given 
of  a  number  of  psychological  experi- 
ments which  bear  directly  upon  edu- 
cational problems  and  on  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  the  school.  All  the 
experiments  described  can  be  carried 


out  without  any  apparatus  except 
such  as  can  easily  be  made  with  pen 
and  paper.  Both  as  to  size  of  text, 
then,  and  also  as  to  the  scope  of  ex- 
periments, this  book  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  col- 
leges that  are  engaged  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  Wliile  the  book  has 
been  prepared  for  a  classroom  text, 
its  possible  use  by  the  individual  who 
must  pursue  his  studies  without  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher  has  been  kept 
in  mind  by  the  author.  The  private 
student  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
all  the  experiments  here  described 
in  his  own  room. 
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The  Junior  College 

With  Special  Reference  to  California 
Alexis  F.  Lange 

University  of  California 

N  1907  the  California  Legislature  passed  an  act  enabling 
the  high  school  board  of  any  high  school  district  to  add  two 
years  to  the  traditional  four-year  high  school  course.  In  1910 
the  Fresno  High  School  was  so  extended,  the  first  one.  By  the  end 
of  1914  there  were  ten  such  extensions,  commonly  known  as 
Junior  Colleges,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  800  students.  Now 
there  are  twelve.  Meanwhile,  this  so-called  California  Idea  has 
been  institutionalized  several  times  over  elsewhere.  How  many 
Junior  Colleges  there  will  be  five  or  ten  years  hence,  in  California 
and  other  states,  will  depend  less,  it  seems,  on  good  intentions 
than  on  economic  ability  to  carry  them  out.  At  any  rate,  this 
automatic  brake  on  the  Junior  College  movement  may  be  trusted 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  speed  limit. 

Now,  the  coupons  on  through  railway  tickets  usually  declare 
that  they  are  "not  good  if  detached."  It  is  so  with  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  upward  extension  of  the  high  school.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Junior  College  needs  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
integral  phase  of  a  country-wide  movement  toward  a  more  ade- 
quate state  system  of  education;  a  twentieth  century  system, 
made  in  America;  a  system  that  shall  function  progressively  so 
as  to  secure  for  the  nation  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  evolution  of  the  Junior  College  is  causally  con- 
nected with  the  other  constituent  phases  of  the  whole  process  of 
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reorganization  and  adaptive  changes.  It  is  inseparable  from 
three  of  these:  (1)  the  adjustment  of  the  imiversity,  in  the 
Germanized  sense,  to  secondary  education;  (2)  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  secondary  education,  to  make  it  more  effective,  for  all 
alike,  during  the  whole  period  of  adolescence;  (3)  the  movement 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  by  the  creation  of  lower  and 
middle  systems  of  vocational  training.  In  the  light  of  this 
situation  the  Junior  College  appears  neither  as  a  unique  Pacific 
Coast /'sport"  nor  as  somebody's  mechanical  device,  which 
must  be  fitted,  somehow,  into  an  imfnutable  inherited  mechanism. 
The  Jimior  College  is  a  normal  development  within  a  state 
school  system  in  the  making,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  itself  being 
shaped  largely  by  factors  and  forces  that  are  national  and  even 
world-wide  in  scope.  The  relative  novelty  of  this  development 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  in  more  ways  than  one  the 
multiform  process  of  educational  readjustment  has  progressed 
faster  and  farther  in  California  than  elsewhere  and  is  thus  pre- 
sumably fully  justified  by  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
leadership. 

To  speak  first  of  the  University  aspect  of  the  Junior  College 
movement,  the  University  of  California  has  been  trying,  since 
1892,  to  reshape  itself  around  two  organizing  ideas,  two  ideas 
"one  and  inseparable."  One  was  and  is  that,  for  theoretical 
and  practical  considerations  alike,  the  university  proper  should 
begin  in  the  middle  of  the  inherited  foiu'-year  college  scheme; 
the  second  was  and  is  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is,  as  a 
matter  of  history  and  fact,  all  of  a  piece  with  secondary  education 
and  should,  therefore,  be  relegated  as  soon  and  as  far  as  practic- 
able to  secondary  schools.  This  trend  of  thought  and  preaching 
and  practice  resulted  gradatim  in  the  Junior  Certificate,  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  university  and  secondary  education,  in 
the  policy  of  placing  all  professional  schools  on  a  basis  of  not 
less  than  two  years  of  non-professional  college  training,  in  making 
the  studies  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school  and  the  first 
two  of  the  college  largely  interchangeable,  and,  last  not  least, 
in  publicly  exhibiting  the  requirements  for  the  Junior  Certificate 
in  terms  of  imified  six-year  curricula.  By  1908  the  high  school 
teachers  of  the  State  had  become  generally  aware  of  the  fact 
that  what  was  to  be  known  soon  as  the  Junior  College  idea  had 
been  essentially  put  into  practice  at  Berkeley  and  several  of 
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them  were  trying  to  utilize  locally  the  precept  and  example  of 
the  State  University. 

But  this  propaganda  would  probably  not  have  gathered  momen- 
tum very  fast  without  President  Jordan's  dynamic  articles  and 
addresses  lU'ging  the  amputation  of  freshnxan  and  sophomore 
classes  to  prevent  university  atrophy  amd  urging  the  relegation 
of  these  classes  to  the  high  school.  His  advocacy  of  its  upward 
extension  made  the  public  "sit  up  and  take  notice''  and  thought 
and  prodded  schoolmen  into  taking  the  initiative.  What  had 
been  a  Berkeley  idea  at  the  beginning  had  become  a  California 
idea,  and  the  spectacle  of  Berkeley  and  Stanford  climbing  the 
Golden  Stairs  together,  hand  in  hand,  made  its  appeal  with 
great  persuasiveness.  Moreover,  while  Berkeleyans  hAd  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  six-year  high  schools.  Dr.  Jordan  gave 
general  ciurency  to  the  name  Junior  College,  and  this  proved 
much  more  potent  in  suggestible  commimities. 

This  twin-sister  university  movement,  however, — ^which,  by 
the  way,  has  become  fairly  national  by  this  time — does  not 
fully  account  for  the  Junior  College.  Two  other  movements 
coalesced  with  it.  One  had  its  source  in  the  now  dominant  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  leaders  in  educational  thought  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  undergoing  secondary  school 
training  the  American  four-year  high  school  course  begins  too 
late  and  ends  too  early.  The  result  is  a  truncated  and  ineffec- 
tual, a  nonrfunctioning  education,  for  most  high  school  graduates. 
A  remedial  readjustment,  it  has  been  seen  for  some  time,  must 
consist  in  the  lengthening,  for  all  concerned,  of  the  course  for 
adolescents.  In  states  without  complete  state  school  systems, 
i.  e.,  without  state  imiversities,  efforts  to  this  end  are  still  gener- 
ally confined  to  the  re-forming  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
the  elementary  school.  In  California  the  upward  extension  of 
the  high  school  was  from  the  first  urged  along  with  the  other,  in 
the  educational  interest  of  the  great  mass  of  high  school  graduates, 
who  cannot,  will  not,  should  not  become  university  students. 
Such  extensions,  it  was  argued,  might  and  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  ^Inall  minority  to  enter  a  university,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  at  the  end  of  two  years;  but  the  controlling  educational 
purpose  should  be  to  provide  for  a  reasonably  complete  education, 
whether  general  or  vocational.  The  other  movement  had  its 
source  in  the  increasingly  imperative  need  of  vocational  training. 
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first  of  all  for  those  whose  education  for  general  social  efficiency 
is  not  prolonged  jbeyond  the  elementary  school,  and  secondly, 
for  those  whose  general  education  ends  with  the  four-year  high 
school  period  and  who  are  not  headed  for  one  of  the  professions, 
in  the  restricted  sense.  With  reference  to  this  need,  too,  as  far 
as  the  latter  class  is  concerned,  an  additional  two  years  came  to 
appear  desirable  and  necessary,  for  "finishing  courses"  in  applied 
science  of  one  sort  or  another,  according  to  local  means  or  demand. 
Mr.  Olney,  for  example,  in  trying  to  persuade  the  school  board 
and  people  of  Fresno,  to  sanction  his  Jimior  College  plans,  laid 
great  stress  on  a  department  of  agriculture,  on  a  department  of 
domestic  art  and  science,  and  on  a  department  of  applied  political 
science.  Moreover,  it  seemed  clear,  from  the  university  point  of 
view,  that  such  departments  might  render  a  great  service  to  the 
universities  and  to  thousands  of  young  people,  by  diverting  these 
from  the  university  and  thus  preventing  their  becoming  "misfits'' 
for  life. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  such  was  the  genesis 
of  Junior  Colleges  in  California.  As  contributory  factors  should 
be  mentioned  the  long  distances  from  most  points  in  California 
to  the  State  University  and  Stanford,  the  absence  of  small  col- 
leges, which  dot  the  landscape  of  other  states,  and  the  State 
requirement, — unique  thus  far  in  this  country, — of  a  year  of 
graduate  study  for  high  school  teachers.  Of  course,  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  Junior  Colleges,  since  the  first  one  was  estab- 
lished at  Fresno,  is  partly  owing  to  inter-conmiunal  bell-wether- 
and-sheep  relations,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  emulation. 

It  is  of  course  an  inevitable  phase  of  development  that  as 
yet  not  one  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  three  movements  I  have  spoken  of,  has  fully  found  itself. 
Growing-pains  cannot  be  escaped;  self-direction  is  natiu-ally  not 
achieved  at  once.  But  even  now  the  uncertainty  that  exists 
relates  rather  to  matters  of  organization  and  method  than  to 
fundamental  conception  and  aim.  It  is  coming  to  be  generally 
understood  that  the  Junior  College  cannot  serve  its  complex 
purpose  if  it  makes  preparation  for  the  imiversity  its  primary 
object.  For  the  great  majority  of  Junior  College  students 
courses  of  instruction  and  training  are  to  be  of  a  piece  with  what 
has  preceded;  they  are  to  be  culminal  rather  than  basal;  they  are 
not  to  result  in  a  "deferred  education."     The  Junior  College 
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will  function  adequately  only  if  its  first  concern  is  with  those 
who  will  go  no  farther,  if  it  meets  local  needs  efficiently,  if  it 
turns  many  away  from  the  university  into  vocations  for  which 
training  has  not  hitherto  been  afforded  by  our  school  system. 
Hence  it  will  of  necessity  be  as  nearly  autonomous  as  its  place 
in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  permits;  and  its  structure 
will  normally  exhibit  two  types  of  departments, — (a)  departments 
designed  to  promote  general  social  efficiency,  (b)  departments 
designed  to  furnish  complete  training  for  specific — or  vocational — 
efficiency.  It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  this  conception 
and  aim  will  be  steadfastly  adhered  to  in  practice.  The  term 
Junior  College  implies  a  Senior  College,  i.  e.,  preparation  for 
the  university;  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  to  duplicate  uncriti- 
cally freshman  and  sophomore  courses;  to  think  that  the  universi- 
ties are  doing  high  school  work  is  not  nearly  as  satisfying  as  to 
think  that  the  Jimior  College  is  to  do  university  work;  the  prac- 
tical value  of  university  approval  is  so  great  that  there  is  great 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Junior  College  teachers  to  perform  the 
clinging  vine  act.  Thus  far,  fortimately,  the  State  imiversity 
has  not  sought  to  bend  the  Junior  College  to  its  uses.  As  far 
as  it  has  acted  at  all  it  has  acted  chiefly  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  As  such  it  has  been  groping  after  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  whole  situation,  has  tried  to  assist  Junior  Colleges 
by  emphasizing  the  need  of  vocational  departments  and  by 
warning  against  sacrificing  the  educational  interests  of  the  local 
majority,  and  has  refrained,  wisely,  I  think,  from  even  pretending 
that  it  was  in  a  position  to  issue  a  new  set  of  conmiandments  or 
a  book  of  revelations.  A  University  bulletin,  now  in  preparation, 
will,  I  trust,  embody  and  illustrate  this  attitude  in  a  helpful  way. 
One  of  the  problems  of  organization  is  that  of  the  relation  of 
the  Jimior  College  to  the  four  year  high  school.  Three  tenden- 
cies are  noticeable.  One  is  to  separate  the  Junior  College  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  high  school,  to  create  a  special  faculty, 
to  develop  new  forms  of  student  activities  and  social  life,  to 
emphasize  new  points  of  view,  and  so  on.  Another  is  to  dif- 
ferentiate as  little  as  possible,  that  is,  to  treat  the  Junior  College 
strictly  as  the  upper  division  of  a  six-year  or  even  eight-year 
high  school.  According  to  a  third  view,  the  advantages  of  both 
types  of  organization  can  be  secured  and  the  disadvantages  of 
each  avoided  by  applying  the  principle  of  unity  in  variety.    A 
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special  faculty,  yes,  but  not  one  without  a  share  in  the  work  of 
the  grades  below  the  collegiate  division;  a  unified  program,  yes, 
but  also  new  attitudes  and  methods;  a  distinct  college  life,  but 
not  a  separate  one,  nor  a  mere  imitation  of  the  large  university- 
college,  Berkeley,  for  example.  The  need  of  differences  between 
the  collegiate  and  the  four-year  part  of  a  six-year  high  school  is 
not  created  by  any  other  institution.  It  exists  because  the 
students  of  the  college  division  have  normally  passed  the  middle 
point  of  adolescence;  it  exists,  further,  not  because  some  will  go 
to  a  univeraty  afterwards,  but  because  most  of  the  graduates 
will  presumably  not  do  so.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  actual  situa- 
tion is  generally  being  faced  in  accordance  with  this  third  view, 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  seems  to  me  to  do  justice  to  all  of  the 
factors  entering  into  the  problem. 

Another  problem  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  work  of  Junior 
College  grades  is  beyond  the  qualifications  of  the  rank  and'^file 
of  high  school  teachers.  The  Junior  College  teacher  must  not 
be  inferior  with  respect  to  advanced  scholarship  to  the  university 
instructor.  And  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  act  on  this 
working-principle.  But,  of  course,  such  a  standard  cannot 
be  insisted  on  at  once  and  everjrwhere.  Meanwhile  it  seems 
certain  that  the  imiversities  may  safely  admit  Junior  College 
graduates  to  full  Junior  Standing  without  fear  of  a  lowered 
standard.  According  to  statistics  recently  gathered  by  Recorder 
Sutton,  of  the  State  University,  the  scholarship  average  of  those 
coming  from  Junior  Colleges  is  several  fractions  higher  than  the 
general  university  average.  There  are  good  reasons  why  this 
shoidd  be  so.  Hitherto  Jimior  College  classes  have  been  small; 
they  have  been  homogeneous  and  so  have  been  able  to  start  in 
on  a  higher  level  than  is  possible  for  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
university  freshmen;  they  have  been  in  charge  not  of  the  least 
experienced  but  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions;  they  have  been  less  exposed  to  university  side 
shows;  they  have  come  to  their  university  life  and  work  with 
great  expectations,  with  freshness  and  enthusiasm.  It  seems 
significant  in  this  connection  that  several  good  students  who  com- 
pleted the  first  year's  work  at  Berkeley  are  taking  their  second 
year  at  Los  Angeles,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  they  have  better 
educational  opportunities  there.    As  far,  then,  as  universities 
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are  concerned^  there  need  to  be  no  misgivings  about  standards  of 
scholarship.  There  is  every  prospect  that  within  a  few  years 
the  non-professional  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  who,  in  addition  to  matured  experience  in  secon- 
dary education,  have  had  from  one  to  three  years  of  graduate 
university  study. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problems  of  aflSliation.  At  Berkeley 
we  retain  the  term  accrediting  for  the  relation  between  the  four- 
year  high  school  and  the  University  but  use  the  term  affiliation 
to  express  not  only  our  sense  of  the  right  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
to  then-  own  life,  liberty  and  happiness  but  especially  the  fact 
that  they  are  co-ordinate  with  oiu*  own  Lower  Division,  which, 
of  course,  we  cannot  abolish  and  probably  would  not  if  we  could, 
lest  the  standard  of  preparation  for  university  work  be  lowered. 
Our  modMS  operandi  has  been  and  is  to  treat  graduates  of  Junior 
Colleges  as  we  treat  students  who  have  completed  two  years  in 
other  institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  Other  things  being  equal, 
they  are  given  full  credit  towards  graduation.  This  act  is  regarded 
not  as  a  department  but  as  a  general  university  function.  Then 
the  student  makes  his  peace  with  the  department  or  departments 
in  which  he  desires  to  take  major  or  university  courses.  Here 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  as  long  as  the  work  done  in  a  Junior 
College  appears  acceptable  as  a  fair  equivalent  as  to  quantity, 
quaUty,  and  purpose  for  department  prerequisites.  But  if  a 
Junior  College  department  has  aimed  primarily  at  general  social 
efficiency  while  the  corresponding  university  department  looks 
upon  its  prerequisites  as  specialized  preparation  for  specific 
efficiency,  more  or  less  professional,  then  the  question  arises: 
Which  shall  do  the  adjusting,  the  university  or  the  Junior  College 
department?  One  thing  is  clear.  No  university  department 
must  be  allowed  to  direct  or  prescribe  for  the  corresponding 
Jimior  College  department.  My  own  strong  conviction  is  that 
the  Junior  College  can  and  should  be  something  better  than  a 
conglomerate  of  departments  pursuing  a  hodge  podge  of  aims. 
To  forestall  such  a  development,  the  university  will  have  to  do 
more  adjusting  in  its  Lower  Division  than  the  Junior  College 
should  be  expected  to  do.  I  should  add  that  this  process  is 
going  on  at  Berkeley  and  that  in  most  of  our  departments  no 
revolutionary  changes  are  involved.  Of  course  this  does  not 
apply  to  Junior  College  graduates  from  vocational  departments. 
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If  these  desire  to  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  Colleges 
of  Engineering  they  cannot  expect  to  escape  paying  a  price  for 
having  changed  their  minds.  They  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  professional  curricula.  Preparation  for  a  vocation 
is  only  to  a  limited  extent  preparation  for  more  preparation. 
This  view  is  now  pretty  well  understood  and  accepted  by  Junior 
College  principals.  Indirectly  it  will  doubtless  tend  to  empha- 
size the  scientific  bases  of  vocational  courses  in  Junior  Colleges 
and  to  prevent  their  degenerating  into  mere  drill  and  skill  courses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Junior  Colleges,  as  an  integral  part  of  an 
autonomous  state  high  school  system,  will  doubtless  become  an 
increasingly  potent  factor  in  completing  the  adjustment  of  the 
university  to  the  college  by  basing  all  professional  departments 
on  at  least  two  years  of  non-technical  study  and  training. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to 
shake  one's  faith  in  the  Junior  College  movement.  'Tis  a  long 
way  to  Tipperary,  but  when  the  Junior  Colleges  get  there  they 
will  be  found  to  promote  efficiently  the  public  welfare  in  a  number 
of  ways.  They  will  enable  the  universities  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  more  and  more  on  university  work  proper.  They  will  re- 
lieve the  State  University  of  a  large  part  of  university  extension 
service.  They  will  offer  thousands  of  young  people  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age  the  advantage  of  being  taught  and  trained 
in  small  groups,  not  far  from  home.  They  will  make  it  possible 
for  thousands  who  are  unable  to  attend  a  university  oi  college 
to  round  out  their  general  education.  They  will  reduce  very 
materially  the  cost  of  college  and  university  education.  They 
will  provide  ''finishing''  vocational  courses  in  agriculture,  in 
the  industries,  in  commerce,  in  apphed  civics,  in  domestic  science, 
etc.  They  will  constitute  educational  centres  of  a  high  order, 
whose  influence  for  good  will  extend  in  many  directions  over 
large  areas  of  the  state. 
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An  Extra-Classroom  Study  of  the  Decatur 
High  School 

J.  O.  Engleman 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 

THE  writer  has  long  believed  that  no  school  can  meet  the 
real  needs  of  its  students  unless  those  who  administer  the 
school  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  attainments,  the 
aspirations  and  the  limitations  of  its  student  body.  This  belief, 
'^plas  the  inability  to  find  certain  desired  information  elsewhere, 
led  us  to  formulate  and  submit  the  following  questionnaire*  to 
the  high  school  of  Decatur  late  in  December. — At  present  we 
have  approximately  1000  students,  but  at  that  time,  before  the 
influx  of  the  large  mid-year  class,  we  had  but  850.  The  questions 
were  submitted  the  last  Friday  before  the  Christmas  vacation, 
at  which  time  several  students  were  ill  and  many  more  were  at 
work.  Hence  there  were  scarcely  800  present  to  make  reply. 
In  fact,  not  more  than  784  answers  were  given  to  any  one  question. 
That  the  high  school  has  a  good  grip  upon  the  community  is 
first  shown  by  the  fact  that  84  students  whose  fathers  are  dead 
are  enrolled,  while  49  find  it  possible  to  remain  with  us  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  a  mother. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OFFICE* 

Decatur,  III.,  Dec.  18,  1914. 
To  our  High  School  Students: 

It  will  aid  me  in  my  efforts  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Newlon,the  hi^  school  teach- 
ers and  the  Board  of  Ekiucation  for  the  promotion  of  high  school  mterests  if  you  ' 
wiU  answer  fullv  and  frankly  each  of  the  questions  which  follow.  The  anticipated 
good  which  will  come  from  a  study  of  these  answers  when  presented  to  me  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  each  student  in  answering 
accurately  every  question.  I  assure  you  that  nothing  but  good  for  you  and  the 
school  can  grow  out  of  the  study  your  answers  will  enable  us  to  make. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  0.  Engleman, 
Supt.  of  Schools. 


r\  1.  Your  name Age 

\\      '        Year  in  High  School Semester 

'2.  Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  you  have 

3.  Is  your  father  Uving? ^ Your  mother?.. 


(9) 
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4.  Occupation  of  your  father..^ ^ 

5.  Tell  to  what  organizations  in  school  you  belong  and  {dfter  each  one  give  the 
average  amount  of  time  per  week  in  minutes  required  for  attendance  upon  and 
preparation  for  these  meetmgs. 

6.  What  organizations  outside  of  school  demand  a  part  of  your  time?  Tell  how 
many  minutes  per  week  each  one  gets  on  the  average. 

7.  What  home  duties,  if  any,  do  you  have? 

(a)  on  school  days 

(b)  on  Saturdays. 

8.  Are  you  working  at  anything  mornings,  evenings,  or  Saturdays  for  which  you 

are  paid? U  so,  what  work? 

What  are  your  weekly  earnings? 

9.  What  were  your  gross  earnings,  if  any,  during  the  last  summer  vacation? 

10.  Have  you  decided  upon  your  life  work? U  so,  what  is  it? 

Tell  what  influenced  you  to  make  this  choice,  if  you  can. 

11.  Do  you  expect  to  take  a  college  course  after  your  high  school  course  is  com- 
pleted?  

12.  Do  you  live  on  a  farm? If  you  do  not,  have  you  ever  lived 

on  a  farm? 

13.  If  we  could  have  a  strong  course  in  agriculture  in  the  high  school  next  year 
would  you  wish  to  take  any  part  of  it? 

14.  What,  if  an3rthing,  would  you  like  to  see  the  high  school  offer  that  is  not 
now  in  the  course? 

15.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  time  you  spend  at  home  in  daily  preparation 
of  lessons? 

16.  What  books  not  required  by  any  teacher  have  you  read  since  the  opening  of 
school? „ 

What  magazines  do  you  regularly  read? 


17.  Do  you  read  the  daily  papers  regularly  for  foreign  and  domestic  news  other 
than  sports  and  athletics? « 

18.  Is  your  general  health  good? Do  you  have  trouble  with  your 

eyes? Do  you  wear  glasses? Is  your  hear- 
ing good? 

19.  Place  a  cross  after  each  of  the  following  that  you  have  had: 

typhoid  fever 
whooping  cough 
scarlet  fever 
diphtheria 
pneumonia 
chicken-pox 
measles 
small-pox 

20.  If  you  remember,  tell  how  many  dajrs  you  were  absent  from  school  last  semes- 
ter on  account  of  your  own  illness _ 

21.  Do  you  use  tobacco  in  any  form? ^ 

22.  Do  you  smoke  cigarettes? « 

23.  What  is  the  average  number  of  times  you  go  to  motion  picture  shows  per 
month? 

24.  What  is  the  average  number  of  religious  services  of  some  sort  that  you  attend 
per  week? 

25.  As  you  think  over  the  teachers  who  have  been  or  still  are  most  helpful  to 
you,  tell  the  qualities  in  them  which  have  made  or  still  make  the  strongest  appeal 
to  you. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  families  from  which  our 
high  school  is  made  up: 

The  number  having  no  brothers  and  sisters,  105 
one  brother  or  sister,  179 
two     brothers  and  sisters,  169 


three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 


119 

80 

46 

39 

14 

9 

8 

1 


Total  769 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  considerably  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  enrollment  comes  from  homes 
in  which  there  are  but  three  children  or  less.    From  the  table  of 
students  in  our  high  school  from  homes  having  eight,  nine,  teni 
or  eleven  children,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  chances  for  a, 
child's  getting  a  high  school  education  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  i 
size  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs. 

Occupation  of  the  Fathers 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  number  102.  To  our  great; 
surprise  the  dominant  calling  is  farming,  109  students  giving' 
that  as  their  fathers'  vocation.  There  is  no  very  close  second 
for  this  number  as  the  nearest  competitor  is  the  merchant,  repre- 
sented by  30  students.  Carpenters  and  engineers  number  24 
each;  rail-road  men  and  salesmen  number  27  each;  contractors, 
23 ;  real  estate,  21 ;  and  grocers,  20.  Traveling  salesmen,  machin- 
ists and  ministers  fall  in  the  same  class,  numerically,  there  being 
18  of  each.  Clerks  and  insurance  men  number  15  each,  foremen, 
12  and  laborers,  11.  Agents  and  managers  have  nine  children 
each  in  the  high  school;  blacksmiths,  teamsters  and  mail  carriers, 
8;  barbers,  conductors,  druggists,  lawyers  and  printers,  7;  doctors 
and  teachers,  6;  and  bankers,  butchers,  mechanics,  and  painters, 
5;  brick-masons,  book-keepers,  car-repairers,  dairymen,  train- 
dispatchers,  firemen,  janitors,  manufacturers,  motormen,  postal 
employees,  and  plumbers,  seem  to  be  equally  represented  with 
4  children  each.  The  remaining  59  occupations  given  are  repre- 
sented by  one,  two  or  three  children  each. 

The  democratic  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  high  school 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  hotel  proprietors',  bowhnj^  alley 
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keepers',  teamsters',  hucksters',  cooks',  and  janitors'  sons  and 
daughters  jostle  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  children 
of  landlords,  lawyers,  bankers  and  others.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  miner  with  a  child  in  the 
-^  jhigh  school,  though  there  are  three  coal  mines  within  the  city 
^"j  limits,  employing  approximately  500  men.  It  is  evident  that 
iways  need  to  be  discovered  to  arouse  in  this  large  factor  of  the 
local  social  group  some  appreciation  of  the  high  school  and  the 
service  it  stands  ready  to  render. 

Occupations  Chosen  by  Students 

In  two  or  three  respects  only  do  the  choices  of  a  life  work  as 

announced  by  the  students  suggest  any  definite  readjustment, 

additions  or  modifications  of  the  high  school  courses  of  study  now 

Jadministered.   428,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  those  answering, 

Jhave  not  yet  made  a  choice  of  vocations.    It  is  highly  probable 

'  that  many  of  those  who  have  chosen  will  choose  again  before 

actually  engaging  in  their  life  work.     Plaioly  many  of  them  have 

been  more  ambitious  than  wise  in  their  choice,  and  this  in  spite 

of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  students  now  in  the 

high  school  have  had  a  series  of  valuable  lessons  in  vocational 

guidance  in  our  eighth  grade,  and  some  of  them  another  series 

in  the  high  school. 

The  range  of  occupations  chosen  is  only  half  as  wide  as  that 
represented  by  their  fathers.  The  favorite  occupation,  judged 
by  the  number  choosing  it,  is  teaching.  67  state  their  aim  to  be 
'  teachers,  though  only  six  are  sons  and  daughters  of  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  109  have  fathers  who  are  farmers, 
.only  23  now  expect  to  be  farmers;  and  while  20  fathers  are  grocers, 
'  'only  one  student  now  looks  forward  to  a  life  as  a  grocer.  But  19 
lawyers  are  scheduled  to  take  the  place  of  the  7  having  children 
in  the  high  school,  and  20  physicians  and  17  musicians  hope  to 
find  placed  now  filled  by  one-fifth  of  that  number.  13  civil  en- 
gineers, 11  electrical  engineers,  9  bankers,  8  merchants,  7  steno- 
graphers, 6  mechanical  engineers  and  5  dentists,  are  not  too  many 
to  expect  from  this  group,  though  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
bankers,  at  least,  will  not  be  made  up  of  the  very  nine  who  have 
already  chosen  banking  as  a  career.  Barbers,  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, laborers,  machinists,  and  ministers  are  well  represented 
among  the  fathers,  but  no  son  of  these  men  indicates  a  desire  to 
follow  in  the  father's  footsteps. 
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The  few  students  who  have  chosen  to  be  an  actor,  aesthetic 
dancer,  cartoonist,  milliner,  missionary,  social  service  worker, 
reader  or  nxu^e  have  already  exhibited  such  marked  adaptability 
to  these  pursuits  as  to  justify  the  choice  made.  Whether  this 
can  be  said  of  the  broker,  sailor,  army  officer,  and  surgeons  is 
not  yet  so  apparent. 

Only  one  girl  was  frank  enough  to  announce  marriage  as  her 
choice  of  a  career,  but  there  are  probably  a  few  hundred  others 
who  have  this  choice  in  the  back-groimd  of  their  consciousness./ 
Besides,  the  high  school  girl  may  be  forgiven  if  she  thinks  of 
marriage  in  terms  more  romantic  than  that  of  a  vocation  or  even 
a  door  to  one. 

Reasons  Given  for  Making  Choice  of  Life  Work 

It  is  difficult  to  tabulate  the  reasons  given,  but  the  influence 
of  parents,  of  older  brothers  and  sisters,  or  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances is  decidedly  apparent  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Several 
students  have  decided  upon  a  given  career  because  of  their 
belief  that  they  have  talent  or  love  for  it, — ^in  some  cases,  both. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  looking  forward  to  musical 
careers. 

One  boy  expects  to  be  a  banker  because  he  is  "fairly  good  in 
figures."  Another  expects  to  be  a  traveling  salesman  because 
"there  is  big  money  in  it. "  One  girl  will  be  a  missionary  because 
of  "the  need  the  world  has"  for  this  sort  of  service.  Love  of 
biology  and  a  little  experimental  work  make  one  fellow  think  hej 
should  be  a  surgeon.  "Love  of  out-door  life' '  has  caused  another 
to  decide  upon  civil  engineering.  Experience  in  a  garage  has 
influenced  still  another  to  become  a  machinist.  Those  who  are 
to  be  farmers  got  their  inclination  from  their  farm  experiences. 

A  prospective  lawyer  states  "the  need  of  good  lawyers"  as 
his  reason  for  the  choice.  Another  boy  has  attended  trials 
enough  in  the  Court  House  to  inspire  him  to  become  a  lawyer. 

"Love  of  books,"  "love  of  reading"  and  opportimity  to 
"keep  the  mind  trained"  are  given  as  reasons  for  choosing  the 
teaching  profession. 

Very  few  indicate  that  they  have  considered  the  occupation 
of  their  choice  from  many  standpoints,  such  as  possession  of 
talent,  extent  of  the  field,  training  required  for  success,  remunera- 
tion,   competition,   opportunities   for  advancement,   hardships 
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necessitated,  etc.,  though  many  of  these  factors  may  have  been 
considered  without  being  named. 

Students  Working  for  Earnings 

Approximately  one  out  of  five  students,  or  162  in  all,  are 
,  found  to  be  working  mornings,  evenings  or  Saturdays  at  some 
thing  for  which  they  are  paid  amoimts  ranging  from  15c  to 
$15.00  per  week.  Only  one  pupil  reports  earnings  of  the  lower 
limit,  and  one  the  higher.  The  newspapers,  as  might  be  inferred,, 
offer  opportunity  to  the  largest  number  of  this  group  of  workers, 
employing  40,  or  25%  of  the  whole  number,  in  part-time  service, 
— Bs  carriers,  reporters,  etc.  29  find  employment  as  clerks,  9 
as  delivery  hands,  8  in  tending  furnaces,  5  as  nurse  maids,  6 
take  tickets  or  serve  as  ushers  at  motion  picture  shows.  One, 
two  or  three  find  it  possible  to  earn  something  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

band  or  orchestra  engraving  setting  pins  in  bowling  alley 

bank  clerk  lumber  yards  show  card  writing 

book-keeping  machine  shops  soda  dispensing 

chauffeur  meat  market  soliciting  magazine  subscrip- 

coal  a^ent  messenger  service  tions 

collecting  giving  music  lessons  soliciting  soap  subsc  riptions 

crocheting  picking  poultry  telephone  operator 

dairy  work  playing  piano  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.     tending  poultry 

doing  chores  pressing  clothes  waiting  on  tables 

elevator  boy  shoveling  snow  wrapper  in  a  store 

The  total  weekly  earnings  by  these  160  students  is  $402.85. 
For  the  school  year  of  38  weeks  this  gives  the  very  respectable 
sum  of  $15,308.30.  But  better  than  the  financial  contribution  of 
these  students  is  the  habit  of  work,  of  self-reliance,  of  initiative, 
of  thrift,  thus  acquired.  No  other  student  can  ever  know  the 
value  of  a  dollar  quite  so  well  as  the  one  who  has  measured  it  in 
I  terms  of  actual  service  rendered,  and  hours  spent  in  earning  it. 
Such  knowledge  is  a  most  valuable  supplementary  factor  in  . 
any  one's  education.     Without  it,  no  education  is  quite  complete. 

Gross  Earnings  Last  Vacation 

Four  hundred  sixty-eight  students,  most  of  them  girls,  worked 
at  nothing  for  which  they  were  paid,  during  the  summer  vacation. 
About  300  others,  or  approximately  37%  of  the  whole  student 
body,  earned  and  received  amounts  ranging  from  $1.00,  the  low- 
est, to  $425,  the  highest  earned.  The  total  earnings  for  the^ 
group  was  $16,097,  an  average  of  approximately  $50  each. 
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Others  who  reported  did  not  remember  the  amount  earned. 

Combihmg  this  record  with  that  of  students'  earnings  while 
school  is  in  session,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  annual  amount  of 
$31,405.00  earned  by  the  high  school  students  in  Decatur.  While  i 
this  record  can  be  improved  through  the  co-operation  of  parents  . 
and  school,  still  it  is  rather  encouraging  to  see  ''earning  and  i 
learning"  moving  thus  together  towards  the  realization  of  an' 
all-round  educational  ideal. 

Oroani7jltions  Within  the  School 

The  high  school  maintains  and  encourages  a  niunber  of  student 
organizations  which  develop  the  initiative  and  leadership  of  its 
members,  and  furnish  opportunity  for  wholesome  expression 
along  many  lines.  The  band,  orchestra,  chorus  and  glee  clubs 
for  music;  the  Annual,  the  Decanois,  the  Observer,  Pro  Litteres, 
Rotaro,  Forum  and  Agora  for  English  and  debate;  basket  ball 
foot-ball,  track  and  hockey  for  athletics;  Nature  Club,  and 
Junior  Art  League  for  obvious  purpose;  Boys'  Council,  Girls' 
Council,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Athletic  Board  for 
Government;  but  with  all  these  organizations  it  appears  that 
there  are  531  students  who  belong  to  none  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  students,  capable  and  popular  with  their 
fellows,  have  assumed  obligations  of  membership  and  leadership 
in  so  many  organizations  that  they  are  burdened  imduly.  Regu- 
lar studies  must  suffer,  or  the  student  so  loaded  must  himself 
suffer  from  too  little  rest  and  recreation. 

It  would  be  well  if  ways  could  be  devised,  first,  for  limiting 
the  number  of  organizations  any  student  might  be  permitted 
to  support;  and  second,  perhaps  more  important,  for  encouraging 
each  of  the  531  students  without  such  connection  to  identify 
himself  with  some  extra-class  room  organization. 
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Home  Study 

31  students  do  no  home  study,  according  to  their  own  admis- 
sion. Their  names  need  to  be  given  to  their  teachers  that  the 
teachers  may  observe  their  work  and  note  how  it  compares  with 
that  of  other  students.  At  the  opposite  extreme  we  find  19 
students  who  claim  to  study  from  5  to  6  hours  daily  at  home. 
It  is  just  Bs  evident  that  this  bit  of  infoimation  should  lead  to 
some  faculty  action.  If  these  students  are  truthful  they  must 
be  too  utterly  conscientious,  to  their  own  physical  neglect,  or 
they  are  too  dull  to  carry  the  work  they  are  attempting. 

98  study  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes  per  day  at  home,  282 
study  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  daily,  238  study  from 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  to  two  and  one  half  hours  per  day, 
while  99  study  three  to  four  and  one  half  hours  per  day. 

Do  You  Expect  to  go  to  College? 

Replying  to  this  question,  420  students  answered  "Yes"; 
185,  ''No";  7  substituted  ''Normal"  for  "College,"  evidently 
expecting  to  prepare  at  once  for  teaching;  while  166  are  undecided, 
many  of  them  doubtless  feeling  that  the  economic  status  of  their 
homes  makes  the  realization  of  their  wish  a  doubtful  matter. 

One  acquainted  with  the  statistics  dealing  with  the  relation 
of  high  school  to  college-going  students  would  likely  discoimt  the 
figures  given  above,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Millikin 
University  is  located  in  Decatur,  and  as  a  result  going  to  college, 
at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  is  a  more  reasonable  hope  for  a  large 
percentage  of  our  students  than  for  students  in  most  high  schools. 
The  records  in  the  principal's  office  show  that  for  the  past  two 
years,  60%  of  our  high  school  graduates  have  actually  entered 
some  college.  Millikin  University  gets  about  one-half  of  this 
number,  and  the  University  of  Illinois  the  lion's  share  of  the 
remaining  ones,  but  other  colleges  and  universities  belonging  to 
the  North  Central  Association  and  many  of  the  leading  schools 
of  the  East  are  always  represented  here. 

Books  Voluntarily  Read 

The  students  who  have  not  read  a  single  book  during  the 

semester,  not  required  by  the  teacher,  niunber  269.     114  failed 

to  answer  the  question  calling  for  the  niunber  of  books  read. 

It  is  fair  to  assmne  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  had  read  any  books. 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  383  students  or  almost  half  of  the 
number  replying,  had  done  no  reading  of  books  save  that  required 
by  their  teachers. 

But  the  other  400  students  had  read  a  list  of  books  amazing 
in  its  variety.  418  different  titles  appear  in  the  list.  Of  this 
number  the  book  most  widely  read  during  the  semester  is  Eyes 
of  the  World,  read  by  17  students.    Others  most  popular  are 

Girl  of  the  Limberlost, 

Polyanna, 

Shepherd  of  the  Hilb, 

Freckles, 

The  Virginian, 

Inside  of  the  Cup, 

Ben  Hur,  Bible,  Graustark,  Rosary,  Their  Yesterdays,  each 
with  6.  Alger  Books,  Call  of  the  Wild,  Laddie,  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm  and  Tom  Sawyer,  each  with  5. 

332,  or  nearly  80%  of  the  books  in  the  list  had  but  one  reader 
each.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  purely  voluntary  reading,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  in  what  divers  and  diverse  directions  the  student's 
fancy  takes  him  when  left  to  gravitate  as  it  pleases. 

Perhaps  the  more  significant  thing  is  the  list  of  titles  not  to  be 
found  in  the  list.  Dickens,  with  his  long  array  of  novels,  had 
but  4  volimtary  readers;  Hawthorne,  2;  Scott,  2;  Kipling,  1; 
Bulwer  Lytton,  1;  Cooper,  2;  Victor  Hugo,  2;  Barrie,  1;  Milton, 
1 ;  Tennyson,  1 ;  Kingsley,  1 ;  and  Shakespeare  (mirabile  dictu!)  1 ; 
Stevenson,  none;  George  Eliot,  none. 

These  observations  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of  two 
opposing  claims, — ^first,  that  the  schools  of  the  day,  emphasizing 
the  English  classics  in  their  com-ses,  are  kicking  against  the  pricks 
and  trying  to  do  the  impossible,  i.  e.,  educate  the  child  into  a  love 
for  the  type  of  literature  so  long  offered  in  the  high  schools  and  * 
colleges  of  the  country, — a  love  that  will  "carry  over"  and  func- 
tion in  a  more  extended  volimtary  reading  of  these  same  authors 
when  the  opportimity  is  presented.  The  other  is  that  we  should 
seize  the  opportimity  which  is  ours  for  such  a  short  time,  and 
acquaint  the  child  vnth  what  the  world  has  pronoimced  perma- 
nently valuable,  knowing  that  he  will  get  this  acquaintance  now 
or  never.  I  confess  myself  old-fashioned  enough  to  share  in 
this  belief. 
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Maoazine  Reading 

Replying  to  the  question,  "What  magazines  do  you  regularly 

/     read,"  101  answer  "  None. "  The  other  700  students  ought  to  find 

magazine  reading  suited  to  their  varied  tastes,  for  they  read 

a  total  of  178  diflferent  publications!    It  may  surprise  many 

readers  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  formidable  list  to  be  found. 

Below  may  be  seen  a  list  of  25  of  the  most  popular  magazines 
read  by  our  students,  judged  by  the  number  of  regular  readers 
of  each: 

The  Youth's  Companion,      read  by  182  stud.    Ladies'  World,  read  by   44    stud 

The  Ladies' Home  Journal,     ""         -     -•  - 

Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Popular  Mechanics, 

Woman's  Home  Companion, 

Pictorial  Review, 

Collier's, 

Cosmopolitan, 

American  Boy, 

The  Outlook, 

Life, 

McCall's, 

American  Magazine, 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  65  magazines  vnth  but  one 
reader  each,  and  21  others  with  only  two  readers  each.  This 
list  of  86  includes  many  of  the  magazines  most  widely  read  by 
adults  and  especially  by  scholarly  adults. 

There  are  prominent  educators  who  believe  that  the  high 
school  can  well  aflford  to  use  magazines  freely  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  in  English,  even  if  it  means  giving  less  attention  to  the  classics 
so  long  prescribed  and  taught.  But  whether  we  would  adopt  that 
course  or  not,  it  seems  that  a  worth-while  work  can  be  done  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  English  teachers  a  list  of  the  101 
students  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read  magazines,  and  by 
recommending  that  they  introduce  them  to  the  various  types 
of  reading  matter  found  in  the  best  of  the  magazines  accessible. 
For  a  certain  number  of  lessons  to  be  given  acquainting  students 
with  the  character  of  different  magazines — some  being  scientific, 
some  religious,  some  political  or  sociological,  some  literary  in 
the  best  sense,  some  devoted  to  art,  some  to  current  events, 
some  valuable  for  their  book  reviews,  some  for  matters  of  fashion, 
etc. — is  to  enable  students  to  leave  the  high  school  finally  with  a 
reading  habit  and  a  discriminating  taste  that  ought  to  persist. 
Indeed,  something  is  now  being  done  in  this  direction,  and  the 
teachers  of  English  are  already  maturing  plans  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  this  work  here. 
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The  Daily  Papers 

Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  students  do  not  read  . 
the  daily  papers.  Perhaps  many  of  those  who  do  read  them,  do 
not  do  so  with  care  and  frequency  enough  to  know  the  important 
current  events  in  which  the  world  is  interested.  But  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  more  than  200  students  in  a  high  school  the 
size  of  Decatur's,  not  reading  the  daily  papers,  is  evidence  that 
we  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  such  reading,  and  do  something 
now  left  imdone,  to  establish  such  a  habit  in  the  lives  of  these 
students. 

We  are  wholly  justified,  I  think,  in  giving  the  place  we  give  to 
Greek  and  Roman,  Mediaeval,  Modern  European  and  Early 
American  history,  but  to  do  this  and  to  permit  students  to  close 
their  eyes  to  history  in  the  making,  when  Congress  is  in  session, 
when  most  of  Europe  is  at  war,  and  the  rest  of  it  compelled  to 
preserve  an  armed  neutrality,  when  treaties  are  broken,  other 
earlier  treaties  and  alliances  first  written  in  ink  are  being  written 
anew  in  blood,  when  ships  are  being  sunk  daily,  when  waters 
troubled  in  490  B.  C.  and  in  1453  A.  D.  are  again  disturbed, 
when  even  the  U.  S.  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  war  in  countless 
ways,  is  to  miss  one  of  our  greatest  opportunities  to  vitahze 
both  modern  and  mediaeval  history. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  nearly  600  students  in  the  high  school 
are  keeping  in  touch  with  current  events.  What  we  now  want 
is  to  have  the  other  200  equally  interested. 

Agricultuke  Justified  in  Our  Course 

Without  knowledge  of  the  fidl  extent  of  our  rural  constituency, 
but  knowing  that  Decatur  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  richest 
com  belts  of  the  world,  we  recommended  the  introduction  of  a 
good  course  in  agriculture  into  the  high  school.  This  recommenda- 
tion met  with  some  vigorous  opposition  by  those  who  saw  in  it  a 
slight  increase  in  taxes,  and  who  therefore  opposed  it  upon  the  i 
alleged  grounds  that  Decatur  could  have  no  interest  in  and  no 
need  of  such  a  course,  because  "ours  is  a  city  high  school." 
This  objection  prompted  me  to  address  the  following  questions 
to  the  students: 

Do  you  live  on  a  farm? 

If  not,  did  you  ever  live  on  a  farm? 
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If  we  could  have  a  strong  course  in  agriculture  next  year, 
would  you  wish  to  take  any  part  of  it? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  85  answered  "Yes";  to  the 
second,  291  replied  in  the  afl^mative;  and  to  the  third,  155  made 
similar  reply.  It  may  be  recalled  that  109  students  stated  that 
their  fathers  are  now  farmers.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is 
explained  by  saying  that  many  men  are  farmers  yet  live  in  Decatur, 
tenants  doing  most  of  the  work.  The  above  information,  plus 
the  added  discovery  that  23  students  have  decided  to  farm  as  a 
life  work,  justified  fully  the  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  both 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  community,  and  effectually 
silenced  the  opposition.  A  four-year  course  in  agriculture  under 
V,  a  well-trained  director,  beginning  next  September,*  will  therefore 
be  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  survey  here  described. 

Other  Subjects  Desired  by  the  Students 
In  an  effort  to  find  whether  any  considerable  niunber  of  students 
without  the  bias  that  might  come  from  discussion  of  the  matter, 
really  want  anything  not  now  in  the  high  school  course,  we  asked 
this  question: 

"What,  if  anything,  would  you  like  to  see  the  high  school  offer 
that  is  not  now  in  the  course?" 

391  answers  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  course  as  it  is, 
suggesting  no  additions.  A  trifle  more  than  half,  however, 
accepted  the  invitation  and  made  suggestions  calling  for  94 
additional  subjects  or  more  extended  treatment  of  subjects 
already  taught.  In  most  cases  there  are  so  few  students  indi- 
cating a  desire  for  the  subject  suggested  as  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion valueless  from  an  administrative  point  of  view.  For 
example,  for  architecture,  construction  of  autos,  insurance  writ- 
ing, printing,  salesmanship,  stenotype  and  telegraphy  there  is 
one  request  each.  But  6  requests  for  astronomy,  11  for  electrical 
engineering,  16  for  pottery,  16  for  Spanish,  and  74  for  French, 
are  more  provocative  of  thought,  regardless  of  the  outcome. 

Health  Signs 

Answering  the  question,  "Is  your  general  health  good?",  40 
say  "No." 

212  have  trouble  with  their  eyes,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  school,  but  only  94, 12%,  wear  glasses. 

*Such  a  oQurse  was  introduced  in  September,  1915. 
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30  state  that  their  hearing  is  not  good  98  students  have  had  diphtheria 

56  students  have  had  typhoid  fever  489        "  "       "    chicken  pox 

169        "  "       "    scarlet  fever  601        "  "       "    whooping-cough 

110        "  "       "    pneumonia  708        "  "       "    measles 

65        "  "       "    smaU-pox  Only    16        "  "       "    none  of  the  above 

This  table  suggests  that  a  child's  chances  of  escaping  the  so- 
called  children's  diseases — chicken-pox,  whooping  cough  and 
measles,  especially  measles,  are  very  slight  in  Decatur.  An 
editorial  in  a  Decatur  paper  states  that  the  pupils  must  have 
"mistaken  head-aches  for  some  of  these  diseases,"  the  numbers 
are  so  laige.  Figures  for  comparative  purposes  are  not  easy  to 
find,  so  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  is  a  worse  showing  than  most 
schools  of  similar  size  would  make  or  not. 

The  number  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
cases  is  large  enough  to  give  the  physicians  and  health  department 
something  to  think  about,  as  well  as  the  schools.  It  is  well-known 
that  Decatur  needs  a  more  efficient  health  department,  with  a 
physician  and  sanitary  expert  in  charge,  a  condition  not  now 
obtaining.  Citizens  who  have  come  to  the  city  the  past  two 
years  have  commonly  remarked  about  the  laxity  of  quarantine 
regulations  found  here,  as  compared  with  those  in  effect  elsewhere. 
This  may  account  for  a  large  number  of  communicable  and  infec- 
tious diseases  which  the  students  report. 

The  city's  experience  with  scarlet  fever  last  winter,  resulting 
in  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  3}4  weeks  after  the  attendance 
had  been  decreased  more  than  50%  through  spread  of  the  disease 
and  parental  fear  of  its  being  contracted  in  homes  still  free  from 
it,  has  aroused  the  citizens  imtil  a  reorganization  of  the  health 
department  seems  assured. 

Use  of  Tobacco 

48  boys  admit  the  use  of  tobacco  and  37  admit  the  use  of 
cigarettes.  The  percentage  is  small,  indeed,  8  or  10%;  but  56 
ignored  the  question  which  doubtless  means  that  there  are  many 
more  disciples  of  the  weed  than  our  figures  show.  Here  again  is 
room  for  some  comparison  of  the  scholastic  records  of  those  who 
use  tobacco  with  the  records  of  those  who  do  not  use  it. 

Similar  comparisons  made  in  many  schools  enable  us  to  predict 
the  result  of  such  a  study  here  in  advance.  Should  the  high 
school  teachers  make  a  study  of  the  grades  of  those  who  use 
tobacco  and  find  what  is  usually  found  under  similar  circum- 
stances, they  would  then  have  in  their  possession  one  of  the  most 
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effective  means  for  discouraging  the  damaging  practice  indulged 
in  by  these  boys. 

Average  Number  op  Motion  Picture  Shows  Per  Month 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  average  number  of  times  you  go 
to  motion  pictiu-e  shows  monthly?  only  731  students  made 
reply.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  51  who  refused  or 
failed  to  answer  the  question  are  among  the  most  frequent 
patrons  of  these  shows.  If  we  had  replies  from  them,  doubtless 
our  average  would  be  different. 

78  students  do  not  go  to  motion  picture  shows    39  students  average  12  shows  per  month 
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According  to  these  confessions,  there  is  a  total  of  some  4,075 
admissions  into  the  motion  picture  shows  from  the  high  school 
every  month,  or  an  average  of  a  trifle  more  than  5  per  month  for 
every  student  in  the  school.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  smaller 
attendance  than  I  anticipated.  Certainly  the  popular  supposi- 
tion is  that  motion  pictures  have  a  better  grip  upon  our  students 
than  these  figures  warrant  us  in  believing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  145  students  go  to  more  than 
8  of  these  shows  every  month — ^more,  that  is,  than  two  per  week. 
Wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
values  of  the  plays  is  the  question  whether  so  much  time  can  be 
given  for  this  sort  of  dissipation  and  amusement  without  detriment 
I  to  the  student's  standing  in  his  school  studies.  Certainly  it  will 
;  be  worth  the  high  school  faculty's  while  to  see  whether  there  is 
any  marked  relation  between  failures  or  even  low  grades  on  the 
one  hand  and  excessive  motion  picture  going  on  the  other. 

Religious  Services  Attended 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  average  number  of  religious  ser- 
vices of  some  sort  that  you  attend  weekly?  replies  were  received 
as  follows: 
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No.  of  Services 

Students 

0 

28 

1 

320 

2 

249 

3 

88 

4 

33 

5 

16 

6 

6 

7 

2 

8 

1 

10 

1 

15 

1 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  a  healthful  condition  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  church  in  its  relation  to  these  young  people. 
657  or  83%  of  them  attend  one,  two  or  three  religious  services 
every  week.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  28  who  attend  no  such  service  ought  to  be  looked  up. 
The  percentage  is  small  but  such  a  number  ought  not  be  lost  to 
the  church  at  this  age  without  the  school  using  its  influence  to 
direct  them  into  the  care  of  some  religious  body.  The  38  who 
failed  to  answer  the  question  doubtless  include  a  number  more 
who  have  relatively  slight  interest  in  the  influence  of  the  church. 
They,  too,  need  to  be  made  the  object  of  some  inquiry. 

Likable  Qualities  in  Teachers 

When  Bums  wrote 

"0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oxu^el's  as  ithers  see  us'' 

he  voiced  a  universal  need.  But  while  the  need  is  universal, 
perhaps  as  teachers  we  stand  in  special  need  of  just  such  power,  and 
especially  the  power  to  see  ourselves  as  our  pupils  see  us.  Such  a 
vision  would  not  always  be  flattering  to  us,  but  it  might  be 
wholesome. 

About  550  of  our  students  replied  to  the  invitation — "As 
you  think  over  the  teachers  who  have  been  or  still  are  most 
helpful  to  you,  tell  the  qualities  in  them  which  make  the  strongest 
appeal  to  you." 

Almost  every  conceivable  characteristic  has  made  its  appeal 
to  some  student.  Even  obvious  weaknesses,  as  measured  by 
adult  standards,  have  in  a  few  cases  been  the  conspicuously 
pleasing  qualities,  though  this  is  rare.  For  example,  one  student 
was  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
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teachers  smokes.  Another  candidly  admits  that  "one  does  dis- 
like studying  under  a  paragon  of  all  virtues."  But  these  are 
exceptions.  Nearly  all  students  are  discriminating  enough  to 
recognize  good  qualities  as  such,  but  their  sense  of  relative 
values  is  very  diflferent  from  that  of  many  teachers.  Scholarship 
does  not  awe,  and  pedagogical  practices  are  not  unduly  impressive. 
18  students  only  name  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  his  subject 
as  the  impressive  quality.  2  others  stress  the  fact  that  their 
teachers  were  "very  learned." 

On  the  other  hand,  130  specify  "willingness  to  help  me," 
as  the  striking  quality;  "Patience"  was  named  85  times;  "kind- 
ness," 80  times;  clearness,  35;  sense  of  humor,  32;  understanding 
of  students,  24;  firmness,  21;  impartiality,  24;  cheerfulness,  19 
and  pleasantness,  19;  abUity  to  make  work  interesting,  21;  sin- 
cerity, 14;  sympathy,  16.  In  other  words,  students  like  teachers 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  men  and  women  are  liked  by 
groups  of  their  fellows  out  in  the  world  in  other  relations. 

No  amount  of  learning  and  no  amount  of ' '  professional  training, " 
though  each  is  a  sine  qua  non,  can  atone  for  a  lack  of  the  human 
touch,  and  the  virtues  which  endear  people  to  their  associates 
in  ordinary  walks  of  life.  The  most  scholarly  teachers,  employing 
the  most  skillful  methods,  measured  by  coldly  intellectual  stand- 
ards, must  largely  fail  to  get  desired  results  if  they  fail  to  bring 
or  beget  the  right  emotional  atmosphere  in  the  school  room. 
Emotional  warmth  is  just  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  ideas  as 
physical  warmth  is  to  growth  of  plants.  Frost  is  as  much  to  be 
avoided  in  the  school  room  as  in  the  garden. 

Dignity,  culture,  correctness  of  speech,  modesty,  politeness, 
beauty,  thoroughness,  exactness,  quietness, — ^these  are  other  qual- 
ities named  a  few  times,  but  where  possessed,  even  in  large  degree, 
they  have  not  impressed  the  rank  and  file  of  students  as  they  have 
adults  generally. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  teachers  should  strive  no  less  for 
scholarship  and  skill  in  the  technique  of  classroom  instruction, 
even  if  students  do  tend  to  minimize  the  importance  of  these 
qualifications;  but  the  large  place  pupils  give  in  their  esteem  to 
the  more  personal  and  social  qualities  of  teachers  is  evidence 
that  we  miss  our  opportunity  to  be  of  largest  service  unless  we 
adjust  ourselves  to  this  fact,  and  become  attractive  rather  than 
repellent  in  our  relations  with  our  students. 
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Variability  of  Judgments  in  Equating  Values 

in  Grading 

Alexander  Inglis 

Harvard  University 

THE  variability  manifested  by  a  number  of  different  markers 
in  grading  the  same  examination  papers  has  been  studied 
within  the  past  few  years  by  several  investigators,  notably  by 
Dr.  Starch  and  Dr.  Elliott.*  In  every  case  a  considerable  degree 
of  variability  has  been  discovered  and  that  variability  has  been 
found  to  be  characteristic  not  only  among  different  markers  of  the 
same  paper  but  also  in  the  case  of  the  same  marker  grading  the 
same  paper  after  an  interval.  The  evidence  is  abundant  that 
wide  ranges  of  differences  are  to  be  expected  in  grading  the  same 
examination  paper  and  hence  that  a  large  probable  error  is  pos- 
sible in  gradings  as  they  are  commonly  determined. 

Dr.  Starch  has  suggested  as  the  major  factors  involved  in 
causing  the  large  differences  in  grading:  "(1)  Differences  among 
the  standards  of  different  schools,  (2)  Differences  among  the^ 
standards  of  different  teachers,  (3)  Differences  in  the  relative -^ 
values  placed  by  different  teachers  upon  various  elements  in  the 
paper,  and  (4)  Differences  due  to  pure  inability  to  distinguish 
between  closely  allied  degrees  of  merit. '**  \  The  present  article 
has  to  do  with  the  third  factor  and  in  part  with  the  second  factor 
suggested  by  Dr.  Starch.  It  involves  an  investigation  of  the 
ability  of  the  teacher,  marker,  or  maker  of  the  examination  paper 
to  determine  the  relative  difficxilty  or  importance  or  both  of  the 
various  questions  or  parts  of  the  paper  and  hence  his  ability 
to  assign  relative  values.  Two  elements  are  obviously  involved 
in  assigning  grades  to  answers  made  by  pupils,  one  the  problem 
of  assigning  the  relative  value  to  be  attached  to  different  parts 
of  the  paper,  the  other  the  problem  of  determining  how  closely 

1  Starch.  D.,  and  Elliott,  E.  C,  Reliability  of  the  Grading  of  High  School  Work 
in  English  School  Review,  XX,  442-67;  Idem.  Reliability  of  Grading  Work  in 
Mathematics,  ibid.,  XXI,  254-59:  Idem.  Reliability  of  Grading  Work  m  History, 
ibid.,  XXI,  67ft-81;  Starch,  D.,  Rehability  and  Distribution  of  Grades,  Science, 
XXXVIII,  630-36. 

■Starch,  D.,  ReliabiUty  and  Distribution  of  Grades,  Science,  XXXVIII,  p.  630. 

(25)     . 
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the  examinee's  answers  approach  the  standards  determined. 
The  grade  to  be  assigned  is  afifected  by  both  of  these  elements. 
Differences  in  the  values  assigned  to  the  various  parts  of  an 
examination  m  imdoubtedly  one  factor  causing  the  variability 
found  by  all  investigators. 

Two  methods  of  assigning  values  to  the  various  parts  of  an 
examination  are  common:  (1)  The  examiner  attempts  to  present 
a  nimaber  of  questions  all  of  which  are  of  approximately  the 
same  degree  of  value  or  difficulty  and  then  attaches  to  each  the 
same  value,  usually  in  terms  of  equal  fractions  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  or  grades  which  ultimately  are  referred  to  the  per  cent  basis; 
(2)  The  examiner  frames  the  questions  which  he  wishes  to  ask 
and  then  evaluates  them  by  weighting  each  question  according 
to  his  conception  of  its  relative  importance  or  difficulty.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  either  case  the  judgment  is  empirical  and  more 
or  less  arbitrary  and  therefore  represents  a  variable  factor. 
This  is  not  avoided  by  allowing  options  or  by  counting  certain 
questions  as  'pass'  questions  and  others  as  'honor'  questions. 

In  an  attempt  to  secure  data  which  might  shed  some  light  on 
the  ability  of  teachers  of  mathematics  to  determine  the  relative 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  various  parts  of  an  examination  paper 
the  writer  sent  a  set  of  ten  questions  in  Plane  Geometry  to  about 
three  hundred  head  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  Since  the  suitability 
of  the  examination  as  a  test  of  the  pupils  ability  was  not  involved 
the  questions  are  not  reproduced  here.  All  that  was  desired 
was  that  the  teachers  should  express  their  judgments  as  to  the 
relative  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  questions.  The  questions 
were  taken  from  an  examination  set  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  with  the  addition  of  a  very  simple  question 
added  to  bring  out  more  clearly  differences  in  values.  Each 
teacher  was  requested  to  assign  to  each  question  the  relative 
number  of  points  to  be  allowed  for  each  correct  answer  on  the 
supposition  that  the  total  points  should  equal  one  hundred. 
VOne  hundred  twenty  two  replies  were  received  of  which  twenty 
indicated  that  the  writers  would  assign  equal  value  (10%)  to 
each  question.  The  variation  of  the  other  102  judgments  may 
be  seen  from  Table  I: 
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TABLE  I 

Valuu  (%) 

Number  of  Judges  Assigning  x  Value  to  Each  Qttestion 
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43 
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26 

15 
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29 
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14 
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31 
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30 

44 

24 
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34 
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24 
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28 
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26 
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16 
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17 
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18 
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19 
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20 
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25 
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Range 

12 

13 

15 

20 

14 

20 

13 

16 

18 

18 

25 

Ave^ 

8.9 

8.3 

10.0 

11.1 

8.5 

11.5 

10.1 

11.1 

11.6 

8.6 

10.0 

A.  D.  (Av.) 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

2.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

Median 

9.0 

7.5 

9.5 

10.7 

7.8 

11.5 

9.6;il.l 

11.3 

7.6 

Med.  Dev.  (M.) 

.8 

i.s:    .6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.21  1.6 

J'} 

2.8 

2.0 

The  arbitrary  and  empirical  nature  of  the  judgments  can  be 
seen  from  the  distributions  which  do  not  approximate  the  normal, 
from  the  extreme  ranges  which  in  every  case  exceed  and  are  in 
some  cases  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  central  tendency, 
from  the  variability  which  in  each  c^Eise  (as  measured  by  the  A.  D.) 
is  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  amoimt  of  the  central  tendency,  and 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  judgments  cluster  around  certain 
conventional  and  easily  combined  grades  as  five,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen.  It  was  not  intended  in  the  study  to  determine 
the  actual  central  tendency  values  which  should  be  attached 
to  the  various  questions  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  conclusions 
as  to  such  values  should  be  drawn  from  the  results  obtained. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  variability 
of  the  judgments  made  by  experienced  teachers  and  the  arbitrary 
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character  of  those  judgments.  This  is  clear  from  the  results. 
It  is  probably  umiecessaxy  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
variability  is  not  cumulative  and  that  the  deviation  in  the  case 
of  any  one  part  of  the  paper  is  partially  (and  may  be  entirely) 
compensated  for  by  an  opposite  deviation  in  the  case  of  another 
part  of  the  paper.  In  other  words  the  amount  of  variability 
for  the  entire  marking  cannot  be  determined  by  adding  together 
the  amounts  of  variability  for  each  question. 

II. 

In  view  of  the  apparently  arbitrary  character  of  the  assignment 
of  values  to  various  parts  of  a  paper  a  second  investigation  was 
made  in  the  attempt  to  determine  how  closely  the  relative  values 
assigned  by  the  examiner  to  different  questions  on  an  examination 
paper  would  conform  to  the  values  which  might  be  assigned  on^ 
the  basis  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  questions  as  measured 
by  the  ability  of  a  fairly  large  group  of  examinees  to  answer  the 
various  questions  set.  Accordingly  the  ten  questions  on  which 
the  preceding  study  was  based  were  given  in  the  form  of  an  examin- 
ation to  a  class  of  about  forty  high  school  pupils  who  had  com- 
pleted the  course  in  plane  geometry  about  four  months  before  the 
examination  was  given.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  questions  asked  (which  were  in  part  rather  diflScult) 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  class  had  completed  the  study  of 
the  subject  some  months  before  the  examination  the  results 
were  rather  poor.  However,  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  various 
questions  was  clearly  indicated  as  far  as  that  class  was  concerned. 
The  total  earned  credits  for  each  question  were  as  follows  i^ 

Question  number 1        2        3        4        56780     10     Total 

Total  credits 187    191     135    102    260    8    20    15    0    298     1216 

From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  group  examined 
and  under  the  conditions  of  the  examination  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  various  problems  as 
measured  by  the  actual  ability  of  the  pupils  to  solve  them. 
However,  the  conditions  of  the  first  investigation  were  unsatis- 
factory in  many  ways  and  hence  a  second  was  attempted. 

In  Jime,  1914,  an  examination  paper  in  algebra  consisting  of 
ten  questions  was  set  for  candidates  for  state  scholarships  at 

1  In  passing  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 10  were  "theo- 
rems" while  questions  6,  7,  8,  9  were  "originals." 
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Rutgers  College.  One  hundred  seventeen  candidates  for  entrance 
were  examined.  Their  papers  were  marked  on  the  assumption 
that  each  question  correctly  answered  should  be  assigned  ten 
points  on  the  percentile  scale.  Each  question  on  each  paper  was 
separately  marked.  By  adding  together-  the  grades  received  by 
the  examinees  for  each  question  we  may  get  a  rough  measiu-e  of 
the  relative  ability  of  the  group  with  reference  to  each  question 
and  a  measure  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  each  question  for  the 
group  of  students  measured  and  under  the  conditions  of  the 
measurement.    The  results  were  as  follows: 

Question  number 1         23466789       10    Total 

Total  credits 1032    996    957    630    679    382    76    363    490    804    6297 

In  other  words  questions  1  and  2  were  roughly  twice  as  easy 
as  questions  4  and  9  and  they  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  as 
easy  as  questioix  7.  Yet  on  the  basis  of  ten  points  to  be  assigned 
to  each  question  a  correct  answer  to  question  number  1  would 
entitle  the  student  to  the  same  credit  as  a  correct  answer  to 
question  number  4,  7,  or  9.  This  is  manifestly  unfair  and  arbi- 
trary. 

The  relative  difficulty  of  the  different  questions  in  the  examina- 
tion is  readily  expressed  in  terms  of  per  cents  giving  the  following 
results  for  the  above  figures  accordingly  as  we  consider  that  more 
credits  or  less  credits  should  be  assigned  to  the  easier  questions: 

Question  number. . .   1 

First  method 16.4 

Second  method 2.6 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  those  values  are  valid  for  the  special 
group  of  students  examined  only  and  under  the  conditions  of  the 
examination.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  the  relative  difficulty  involved  in  answering  each 
question  without  reference  to  the  values  to  be  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  questions  asked. 

Variability  is  also  found  among  examiners  in  their  theories 
concerning  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  relatively  difficult  and 
relatively  easy  questions.  In  response  to  the  question  "Should 
an  especially  difficult  question  be  counted  more  or  less  than  the 
average  question?"  on  the  questionnaire  referred  to  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  the  answers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
more,  67;  less,  21;  neither,  16;  "It  depends,"  12;  no  answer,  10. 


2 

3        4        5 

6 

7        8        9        10. 

Total 

15.8 

16.2     8.4    10.8 

6.1 

1.2     5.6     7.8    12.8 

100.1 

3.1 

4.0   11.9     9.1 

14.6 

20.4    15.2    12.6     6.6 

100.1 
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It  is  obvious  from  the  figures  given  above  that  the  grading  to 
be  given  will  depend  on  the  method  adopted.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  an  especially  difficult  question  or  an  especially  easy 
question  should  not  be  asked  on  an  examination.  The  answer 
to  that  suggestion  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  a  priori  judgment  is 
not  eflScacious  in  avoiding  questions  which  differ  greatly  in  their 
relative  diflSculty  as  measiu^ed  by  the  answers  given  by  a  large 
and  representative  group  of  students. 

The  average  teacher,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  measure  the 
relative  difficulty  of  the  questions  he  asks  on  an  examination  paper 
in  terms  of  the  results  attained  by  the  entire  group  examined, 
will  be  surprised  to  discover  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  deter- 
mine in  advance  of  the  examination  the  relative  difficulty  of  the 
different  questions  asked.  For  the  purpose  of  such  self-examina- 
tion the  following  method  is  suggested.  Assume  for  each  question 
on  the  examination  a  value  of  one  hundred  per  cent  divided  by 
the  number  of  questions  asked.  Mark  the  answer  to  each  ques- 
tion on  each  examinee.  (Add  ^miiHr)  the  credits  given  to  the 
examinees  for  all  answers.  To  detenmne  the  relative  per  cent 
to  be  assigned  to  each  question  divide  the  total  credits  for  each 
question  separately  by  the  total  credits  for  all  examinees  for  all 
questions.  This  methoa  will  give  values  on  the  theory  that  the 
more  difficult  questions  should  be  assigned  the  lower  values. 
To  secure  values  based  on  the  opposite  theory  divide  the  total 
possible  credits  for  all  examinees  for  all  questions  minus  the  total 
credits  assigned^by  the  total  credits  possible  for  all  examinees  for 
each  question  separately  minus  the  total  credits  assigned  for  all 
examinees  for  those  questions. 

Aside  from  the  suggested  method  of  self-examination  and  pos- 
sible revaluation  of  grades  this  study  presents  one  more  evidence 
of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  present  system  of  grading 
and  a  possible  explanation  of  a  part  of  the  variability  found  in 
grading  examination  papers. 
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F.  M.  Giles 

PrindiMl  De  Kalb  Township  Hi^  School,  lUiiiMa 

OR  some  time  past  the  high  school  has  been  confronted 


F 


with  the  problem,  "In  what  way  can  we  give  social  recog- 
nition to  good  scholarship  in  secondary  schools?''  It  is  quite 
evident  that  too  many  of  our  students  are  satisfied  with  low 
standards  and  that  to  offset  this  the  school  ought  to  put  a  premium 
on  good  scholarship.  If  some  plan  could  be  devised  whereby 
students  of  excellent  ability  could  receive  recognition  for  then* 
work,  it  undoubtedly  would  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  scholar- 
ship. The  present  paper  presents  the  plan  which  has  been  in 
use  in  the  De  Kalb  Township  High  School  for  several  years, 
whereby  the  school  endeavors  to  give  to  students  of  excellent 
ability  both  social  recognition  and  a  material  reward  in  the  way 
of  extra  credit.  / 

From  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  ability  in  individuals 
and  a  comparison  with  the  distribution  of  grades  among  the  stu- 
dents in  high  school  and  college,  we  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
classify  students  in  fairly  definite  groups  according  to  abiUty 
in  school  subjects.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  general  the 
upper  quarter  of  the  class  in  a  given  subject  represents  students 
of  good  ability,  the  medimn  fifty  percent,  the  students  of  average 
ability,  and  the  lower  quarter  of  the  class,  the  students  of  poor 
ability.  Could  some  plan  be  devised  whereby  the  students  in 
this  upper  quarter  of  the  class  could  receive  adequate  recognition, 
we  should  have  the  elements  of  an  honor  system.  Such  a  plan 
would  also  indicate  in  some  degree  the  students  who  are  likely 
to  profit  by  further  education.  Our  plan  in  De  Kalb,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  school  catalogue  is  as  follows: 

HONOR  SYSTEM.— In  order  to  stimulate  scholarship  and 
to  give  some  recognition  of  intellectual  attainment  in  the  school, 
the  following  honor  system  has  been  established.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  is  not  an  exclusive  or  a  competitive  system,  awarded 
to  one  or  two  students,  but  the  attainment  of  honors  is  open  to 
all  who  attain  a  given  grade.  Thus  ability  and  application  are 
the  only  qualifications  for  scholarship  honors. 

(31) 
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1.  Honors  for  class  work  are  of  two  grades:  honor  and  high 
honor. 

2.  Students  receiving  high  honors  for  the  semester  are  those 
who  get  twenty  honor  points. 

3.  Students  receiving  honors  for  the  semester  are  those  who 
get  eight  honor  points. 

4.  Honor  points  will  be  awarded  as  follows,  for  semester  grades 
in  five  hour  prepared  studies: 


E+  9 

G+  3 

P+  —3 

E      8 

G      2 

P      -^ 

E-7 

G—  1 

P 5 

VG-h  6 

F+   0 

Fl.  Ineligible  for  honors 

VG      5 

F      --1 

VG— 4 

F 2 

5.  In  coimting  honor  points,  prepared  studies  carried  less  than 
five  days  per  week  shall  receive  points  pro  rata  to  the  number  of 
days  carried.  For  example,  four  days,  four-fifths  of  the  honor 
points;  three  days,  three-fifths  of  the  honor  points,  etc. 

6.  Studies  not  requiring  home  preparation  shall  receive  one- 
half  the  honor  points  of  studies  requiring  preparation  given  the 
same  number  of  hours.  These  studies  are  music,  drawing,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  manual  training,  stenography,  pottery,  millinery. 

7.  The  deportment  of  honor  students  must  be  ''A"  or  "B." 

8.  A  list  of  the  students  who  maintain  the  honor  grades  for 
the  month  shall  be  posted  each  month,  and  they  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  honor  students  for  the  month,  and  as  candidates  for  the 
semester  honors. 

9.  Students  averaging  twenty  honor  points  for  the  four  years 
shall  have  the  fact  that  they  have  graduated  with  high  honor 
indicated  on  their  diploma.  Students  averaging  eight  honor 
points  shall  have  the  fact  that  they  graduated  with  honor  indi- 
cated on  their  diploma. 

10.  Students  receiving  high  honors  for  the  four  years  shall 
receive  one  additional  unit  credit,  that  is,  shall  be  allowed  to 
graduate  with  fifteen  units.  Students  receiving  honors  for  the 
four  years  shall  be  allowed  one-half  unit  credit.  A  student 
receiving  high  honors  or  honors  for  any  given  year,  sh^l  receive 
one-fourth  of  the  above  extra  credits. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  plan  allows  a  small  amount  of  extra 
credit  to  the  student  carrying  his  work  with  high  grades.    This 
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has  proven  a  valuable  feature  of  the  plan.  It  has  given  the  stu- 
dent some  definite  reward  for  his  good  work. 
.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
that  good  scholarship  should  receive  material  recognition,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  come  to  pass  in  the  next  few  years  that  students 
with  a  high  grade  will  be  able  to  finish  high  school  in  three  years. 
The  colleges  will  accept  such  students  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
who  have  spent  four  years  in  high  school  but  have  lower  grades. 
The  University  of  Chicago  is  at  work  upon  some  such  plan  at 
present. 

This  plan  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  in  De  Kalb  during 
the  five  years  it  has  been  in  operation.  Some  figures  may  be 
of  interest.  In  June  1911,  about  the  time  the  plan  was  intro- 
duced, the  following  students  received  the  honor  grades: 

High  Honob 

Total 

Boys SeDion — 1      Juniora —  4      Sophomores — 0      Freshmen —  2  7 

Girls "         1  "  6  "  1  "  8  16 

Honor 

Boys Seniora — 3      Jimioni — 1      Sophomoree^— 2      Freshmen — 3  9 

Girls "         6  "         10  "  6  "  12  34 

In  January  1915  the  number  of  students  receiving  honors  was 
as  follows: 

High  Honor 

Total 

Boys Seniors — 3      Juniors — 0      Sophomores — 1      Freshmen — 4  8 

Girls "  6  "         10  "  9  "  6  30 

HONOB 

BojTs Seniors —  1      Juniors — 3      Sophomores-— 4      Freshmen — 16  23 

Girls "         14  *'  12  "  8  "  15  49 

There  were  320  students  enrolled  in  1911  and  364  in  1915. 
On  a  percentage  basis  twenty-one  percent  received  either  honor 
or  high  honor  in  1911  and  thirty  percent  in  1915.  This  gain  we 
attribute  in  some  measure  to  the  interest  in  scholarship  culti- 
vated by  the  honor  system. 

An  interesting  fact  has  come  out  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  the 
honor  students. 
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Ayebaqb  Agb 

1012 — Claas  Average 18  yrs.    4     mos. 

Average  honor  students 17    "    10        " 

Average  lower  third  of  class 18    "      6H     " 

1013 — Class  Average 18  yrs.   2     mos. 

Average  honor  students 18    "     2        " 

Average  lower  third  of  class 18    "    11        " 

1014 — Class  Average 18  yrs.    1     mo. 

Average  honor  students 17    "    11     mos. 

Average  lower  third  of  class 18    "    10        " 

1015 — Class  Average 18  yrs.    3     mos. 

Average  honorstudents 17    "      6        " 

Average  lower  third  of  class 18    "    10        " 

A  comparison  of  the  average  age  of  those  receiving  honors 
with  the  average  age  of  the  lower  third  of  the  class  shows  that 
the  honor  students  are  younger  than  the  poorer  students. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  students  in  making 
the  honor  points  and  the  community  itself  is  interested  in  the 
plan.  The  names  of  the  students  have  been  published  in  the 
local  paper  and  in  this  way  considerable  community  interest 
has  been  aroused. 

If  now  the  colleges  would  recognize  that  students  graduating 
with  high  honors  would  be  entitled  to  say  one  quarter  extra 
credit,  it  undoubtedly  would  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in 
scholarship  records.  At  the  same  time  it  would  aid  the  good 
student  to  get  into  college  earlier,  and  it  is  beheved  it  would  not 
in  any  way  lower  the  standard  of  work  done  in  college  Freshman 
classes.  We  know  from  the  investigation  of  Dearborn  that  the 
student  in  general  maintains  the  same  average  standing  in  college 
that  he  did  in  high  school.  The  students  who  are  of  high  rank 
in  high  school,  in  most  cases,  would  be  of  high  rank  in  college. 

Further,  if  some  plan  of  this  sort  would  be  adopted  among  the 
larger  schools  of  the  state  it  is  possible  that  an  honor  system  com- 
parable to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  college  might  be  worked  out. 
Such  a  state  wide  recognition  of  scholarship  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  stimulate  further  interest  in  good  work  in  high  school. 
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DISCUSSIONS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

G.  J.  Koons 
Townflhip  £Ggh  School,  Murphysboro,  Illinois 

THE  enroUment  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  is  a  problem  deserving 
the  careful  consideration  of  those  in  charge  of  high  school 
administration.  In  the  small  high  schools  where  only  a  single  curricu- 
lum is  prescribed  for  all  pupils,  enroUment  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  However,  in  the  larger  high  schools  as  the  number  of  elective 
courses  and  curricula  increases  the  problem  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult.  Much  depends  on  the  pupil  beginning  his  high  school  work 
with  the  selection  of  studies  best  adapted  to  his  individual  needs. 
The  report  of  the  Springfield,  Illinois,  Survey  criticises  the  failure  of 
the  Springfield  High  School  to  provide  systematically  for  advising 
with  the  pupils  in  regard  to  the  proper  election  of  courses.  When 
the  pupil  enrolls  is  the  best  time  to  begin  advising  him  in  regard  to 
the  courses  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Three  aims  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  determining  the  method 
of  procedure  in  enrolling  high  school  pupils: 

1.  To  secure  from  the  pupil  data  needed  for  the  high  school  records 
and  reports. 

2.  To  secure  data  that  will  be  helpful  in  giving  the  pupil  advice 
as  to  his  future  school  work  and  the  selection  of  a  vocation. 

3.  To  secure  by  the  parent  and  the  pupil  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  courses  offered  and  a  judicious  selection  of  those  best  adapted 
to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil. 

The  first  step  in  enrollment  for  the  pupil  is  to  secure  and  fill  out  a 
registration  blank.  New  pupils  can  secure  this  blank  only  on  present- 
ing satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
high  school.  This  blank  should  ask  for  facts  needed  for  the  high 
school  records  and  reports  and  that  may  be  useful  in  directing  the 
pupils'  future  school  work  and  for  vocational  guidance.  The  form  of 
the  blank  should  be  adapted  to  meet  local  conditions  and  requirements. 
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The  following  is  the  form  now  in  use  in  the  Murphysboro  Township 
High  School : 

REGISTRATION  BLANK 

MURPHTSBOBO  ToWNSHIP  HiGH  ScHOOL 

Miarphyaboro,  IlUnoia 

Date  of  enrollment 191 

Name  in  full 

Address  (give  street  nmnber) 

Telephone  number Date  of  birth -Age 

Place  o^f  birth 

Parent  or  guardian's  name 

Address - 

Occupation  of  parent 


In  what  township  does  parent  or  guardian  reside?..^ 

Place  of  birth  of  father Place  of  birth  of  mother.. 

What  school  did  you  attend  last  year? 

If  not  in  school  last  year,  what  school  did  you  last  attend?. 

In  what  year? 


For  what  business  or  profession  are  you  preparing? 

Do  you  expect  to  complete  a  high  school  course? 


Do  you  expect  to  attend  college? If  so,  what  college? 

What  subjects  that  you  have  studied  do  you  like  best? 


What  subjects  do  you  dislike? » 

Do  you  intend  to  take  a  general,  college  preparatory,  coitimercial,  agriculture, 
domestic  science  or  teachers'  curriculum  in  the  high  school? 


A  second  step  is  the  securing  and  filling  out  of  the  study  list  card. 
The  form  in  use  in  the  Murphysboro  Township  High  School  is  as 
follows: 
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STUDY  LIST 

MUBPHTBBORO  ToWNSHIP  HlQH  SCHOOL 

Date 

' 

Time 

Credit 

Course 

Teacher 

> 

- - 



Approved.... 


..Parent  or  Guardian. 


In  filliDg  out  this  card  the  pupil  is  expected  to  consult  with  the 
teachers,  his  parents  and  the  principal  or  some  adviser  designated  by 
the  principal  for  that  purpose.  Much  depends  upon  the  right  selec- 
tion of  courses  by  the  pupil,  consequently  he  should  have  at  this 
time  the  assistance  of  those  best  able  to  advise  him.  The  teachers 
are  expected  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  daily  program  of  classes 
and  the  nature  of  different  courses  offered  in  order  that  they  may 
wisely  direct  the  pupil  in  making  his  choice  of  subjects.  The  entry 
for  each  subject  should  be  signed  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  that  sub- 
ject. After  the  pupil  has  tentatively  completed  his  list  of  subjects 
he  should  submit  it  to  his  parent  or  guardian  for  approval  and  signa- 
ture. In  this  way  the  parent  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  school 
at  the  outset  in  a  helpful  way. 

When  the  study  list  is  sent  to  the  parent  for  approval  is  a  good 
time  to  send  an  explanatory  note  or  letter  bringing  to  the  parent's 
attention  any  facts  concerning  the  work  which  he  ought  to  consider 
before  finally  giving  approval.  Principal  M.  H.  Stuart  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  uses  a  form  that  might 
well  be  adapted  to  suit  local  conditions  in  other  high  schools  and  sent 
to  the  parent  when  the  pupils  study  list  is  referred  to  him  for  his. 
approval.    The  form*  is  as  follows: 


^  See  report  of  Proceedings  of  High  School  Conferoiee  published  as  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  13,  page  44. 
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asks  permission  to  omit 

in  order  to  take 

Permission  to  do  this  implies  an  understanding  that  the  pupil  is 

preparing  for.. . and  that  other  subjects 

leading  to  the  same  end  are  to  be  taken  later  in  the  course. 

This  change  may  prove  a  handicap  to  the  pupil  should  he  wish  to 
attend  college,  since  the  subject  omitted  is  usually  required  for  college 
entrance.  By  signing  below,  the  parent  signifies  that  he  realizes  the 
above  condition,  but  requests  that  the  desired  permission  be  granted. 

Date        Parent. 


The  study  list  should  finally  be  approved  by  the  principal  or  by 
some  one  officially  named  by  him  to  act  as  final  adviser.  His  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  conditions  may  enable  him  to  make  suggestions 
that  have  been  overlooked  by  those  previously  advising  and  which 
may  still  better  adapt  the  high  school  work  to  the  pupil's  individual 
needs. 

The  method  of  {procedure  described  is  rather  long  and  tedious  but 
if  it  will  in  any  way  result  in  a  better  adjustment  of  the  high  school 
work  to  the  individual  pupil  and  a  careful  consideration  and  judicious 
selection  by  him  of  the  subjects  best  suited  to  his  needs,  the  time  re- 
quired is  well  spent. 


THE    "CREDIT   FOR    QUALITY"    CONTROVERSY 

Jesse  H.  Newlon 
Decatur,  Illinois 

HIGH  School  Principals  have  read  with  interest  Professor  Ruedi- 
ger's  criticism  (in  the  School  Review  for  September  1915)  of 
the  "credit  for  quality"  plan.  Since  the  high  school  with  which  I 
am  connected  has  for  four  years  been  giving  "credit  for  quality" 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  controversy. 

Four  objections  to  this  practice  are  raised,  only  one  of  which  seems 
to  be  a  real  objection. 

1.  Professor  Ruediger  asks,  "why  stop  at  D  with  70  per  cent." 
"Why  not  go  to  50,  60,  40  and  down  to  10  or  1  per  cent."  For  the 
simple  reason  that  no  such  scale  of  marking  is  actually  used  in  any 
school.    The  custom  is  to  mark  on  a  scale  of  from  65  or  70  to  95  or  100. 
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Since  it  is  not  convenient  to  mark  on  a  scale  of  a  hundred  points,  or 
even  of  ten  points,  it  is  obviously  not  convenient  to  make  even  ten 
distinctions  in  the  amount  of  credit  given. 

Prof.  Ruediger  says  we  cannot  assume  that  the  pupil  receiving 
the  highest  marks  reads  more  widely  than  the  other,  that  the  student 
who  completes  physics  with  a  mark  of  A  has  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  the  student  receiving  B.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
method  of  teaching  and  of  marking  work.  Would  Professor  Ruediger 
have  us  believe  that  the  A  student  actually  knows  less  than  the  B 
student?  If  this  is  true  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  our 
examination  systems  and  our  methods  of  judging  work.  It  ought 
to  be  impossible  for  the  student  who  is  a  mere  slave  of  the  text  to 
make  the  highest  marks. 

2.  The  contention  that  we  are  already  giving  credit  for  quality 
in  the  honor  that  goes  with  high  marks  and  in  awarding  scholastic 
distinctions  to  students  with  the  highest  averages  in  scholarship  is 
entirely  beside  the  question. 

The  question  is,  Shall  we  recognize,  in  the  giving  of  credit,  the  fact 
that  the  A  student  has  traveled  considerably  farther  along  the  road 
of  learning  in  one  semester  of  history  than  the  B  student,  or,  shall  we 
say  that  they  have  each  traveled  an  equal  distance?  If  the  B  student 
knows  more  history  than  the  A  student  it  is  a  serious  reflection  on 
the  teacher's  method  of  marking. 

3.  It  is  further  argued  that  this  practice  introduces  "a  vicious 
artificial  incentive"  shifting  attention  from  the  work  to  the  credit, 
and  engendering  "faulty  methods  of  study"  and  "unwise  selection 
of  courses,"  and  bringing  unwholesome  pressure  upon  the  faculty. 
We  have  observed  none  of  these  disadvantages  in  our  experience  with 
the  scheme.  Here  it  is  again  a  problem  of  the  proper  pedagogical 
methods.  If  right  methods  of  teaching  are  employed  the  student  Who 
uses  faulty  methods  cannot  get  ahead  nor  will  pressure  upon  the 
faculty  be  of  any  avail.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  motive 
to  receive  excess  credit  has  not  in  any  way  lowered  the  ideal  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  school.  It  ought  to  strengthen  it.  The  fellow  who  does 
good  work  first  from  a  low  motive  may  later  do  it  from  a  high  motive. 

4.  The  objection  that  such  a  system  may  dangerously  shorten  the 
school  life  of  bright  students  merits  consideration.  There  is,  however, 
absolutely  no  reason  why  our  high  schools  and  colleges  should  be  so 
administered  as  to  permit  any  "to  miss  such  studies  as  sociology, 
geology,  astronomy,  biblical  literature,  and  the  problems  and  history 
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of  philosophy. "  Professor  Ruediger  suggests  that  the  correct  way 
is  to  permit  the  bright  student  to  complete  his  course  in  a  shorter 
time  by  taking  extra  work  and  that  the  doubtful  student  be  held  on 
work  until  he  has  mastered  it.  Of  course  the  student  will  be  held  on 
all  prescribed  courses  until  the  work  is  finished.  The  student  in  the 
technical  school,  or  in  any  other  school,  must  complete  the  prescribed 
courses  no  matter  how  much  excess  credit  he  has.  He  can  save  only 
in  the  matter  of  electives.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  objection  is 
not  so  serious  after  all,  although  it  demands  a  better  answer  than  has 
yet  been  given. 

Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  segregation  of  the 
bright  from  the  mediocre  students. 
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C.  Hanford  Henderson.     What  la  It  to  be  Educated.    New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     (462.    $1.50  net.) 

In  "What  is  it  to  be  Educated,"  Mr.  C.  H.  Henderson  sets  forth 
a  system  for  the  development  of  the  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  author  as  a  philosopher  and  educator  gives  us  a  liberal 
and  cosmopolitan  treatment  of  the  subject.  Many  of  his  views  seem 
extremely  radical  and  many  of  his  ideas  are  different  from  those  in 
general  practice.  He  exemplifies  to  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  and  Bergson, — the  influence  of  Rousseau  in  the  great  em- 
phasis which  he  places  upon  the  development  of  the  spirit  through 
nature,  the  influence  of  Bergson  in  the  stress  which  he  places  upon 
the  essential  fluidity  and  creativeness  of  life.  The  subject  matter 
is  suggestive,  stimulating,  provocative  of  thought,  full  of  vitality 
and  interest.  A  large  number  of  questions  are  raised  making  the 
book  essentially  problematical.  The  author,  however,  does  not  leave 
us  in  the  lurch,  but  defines  his  own  position,  offers  suggestions,  elabor- 
ates these  suggestions  and  shows  how  he  has  personally  applied 
some  of  them.  He  is  not  afraid  to  speak  out  and  expose  existing 
institutions  and  modes  of  thought  to  the  searchlight  of  criticism.  We 
may  not  agree  with  him  in  all  his  ideas,  but  we  are  certainly  made  to 
sit  up  and  reflect.  The  encyclopedic  nature  of  his  treatment  may  best 
be  indicated  by  the  reiteration  of  the  chapter  headings  and  a  short 
simmiary  of  the  contents.  The  chapter  headings  are  as  follows: 
Foundations,  Religion,  Dogma,  Bread  and  Butter,  Body,  the  Years 
of  Grace,  Spirit,  Bodily  Accomplishments,  Sharpening  the  Tool; 
the  Awkward  Age,  the  Life  Force;  the  Wander jahr,  Afterwards, 
live  your  Own  Life,  The  Question. 

The  author  defines  Education  as  ''the  unfolding  and  perfecting 
of  the  human  spirit,"  shows  the  interaction  between  information 
and  development  and  points  out  that  education  rests  essentially  on 
religion  and  economics.  Religion  means  to  him  a  man's  attitude  to- 
wards life  and  he  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  religion, — 
he  regards  this  as  essentially  the  history  of  the  human  spirit, —  the 
various  world  religions — the  Hebrew  religion,  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
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Shintoism,  Confucianism,  Zoroastrianism,  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  the  robust  mythology  of  the  North;  Polytheism, 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  the  new  phases  of  religion,  the  New 
Thought,  and  Christian  Science.  He  postulates  that  the  ultimate 
test  of  religion  is  service. 

Dogma  he  defines  as  the  specific  belief  of  the  individual,  alludes  to 
the  obstructionist  role  which  dogma  has  played  in  the  past,  shows  that 
dogma  may  have  a  use  as  a  hypothesis,  and  points  out  that  dogma 
has  its  limitations  and  ''must  not  be  made  a  condition  of  personal 
salvation."  Before  accepting  a  dogma  it  must  answer  two  tests — 
the  rule  of  reason  or  degree  of  probability,  and  the  pragmatic  rule, 
i.  e.,  the  workability  of  the  specific  belief. 

The  "bread  and  butter"  problem  is  axiomatic  for  providing  for 
education.  Parents  and  teachers  must  face  this  question.  '  Its  import- 
ance is  individual  as  well  as  social — ^individual  in  that  the  child's 
physical  condition  must  be  fit;  social  in  that  society  requires  that 
every  man  return  service  for  service  received. 

A  more  lengthy  discussion  of  the  interaction  of  body  and  spirit 
follows.  The  supremacy  of  the  spirit  is  emphasized  but  also  the 
dependence  of  the  spirit  on  the  body.  The  body  is  the  tool  of  the 
spirit  and  without  its  proper  care  the  spirit  cannot  attain  its  fullest 
capacity. 

The  years  from  birth  to  fourteen  are  considered  as  "The  Years 
of  Grace."  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bodily  conditions  and 
sense  organs  are  in  good  working  order  and  are  proparly  developed. 
Two  experiments  of  the  author — one  in  California  and  another  in 
New  Hampshire — are  outlined  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  how  out- 
door training  by  means  of  camp-life  may  best  conduce  to  the 
highest  physical  and  spiritual  development.  The  author  believes 
that  all  training  is  simply  a  means  for  the  highest  unfolding  of  the 
child's  spiritual  nature  and  that  by  the  age  of  fourteen  a  boy  ought 
to  possess  magnetism,  initiative,  sincerity,  truthfulness,  concentration, 
thoroughness,  courage,  reverence,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  habitual 
serenity,  a  complete  lack  of  self-consciousness,  warm  a£Fection,  good 
manners,  helpfulness,  unselfishness,  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  A 
possession  of  these  qualities  is  considered  to  be  more  important  than 
the  most  complete  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  grammar,  spelling,  classics,  and  natural  science.  The 
author  holds  that  during  these  "  years  of  grace  " — one  to  fourteen — 
"there  is  no  time  for  formal  intellectual  culture"  as  all  this  time  is 
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needed  for  "  cultivating  the  spirit  and  training  the  body."  He  says 
that  the  spirit  is  the  motive  power  and]that  ''at  fourteen  or  thereabouts 
a  boy  strong  in  the  spirit  will  have  no  trouble  in  mastering  language 
and  mathematics  and  history  and  science.  Indeed,  he  will  already 
have  mastered  them  incidentally  to  an  extraordinary  degree."  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  boy  should  learn  to  walk,  run,  climb,  jump,  dance, 
wrestle,  swim^  dive,  ride,  bicycle,  motor  and  canoe.  The  training 
up  to  fourteen  would  consequently  be  mainly  one  of  co-ordination  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  sense-organs. 

From  foiuteen  to  seventeen  is  considered  "the  awkward  age," 
because  increased  maturity  results  in  increased  self-consciousness. 
This  period  should  cover  the  high  school  curriculum  and  the  subjects 
that  are  to  be  taught  will  be  English,  history,  literature,  mathematics, 
science,  French,  and  German.  There  should  be  no  direct  vocational 
education.  Girls  and  boys  of  this  age  should  not  be  kept  ignorant 
of  sex  matters.  An  approach  to  instruction  in  this  latter  subject 
could  be  best  obtained  "through  a  clear,  biological  statement  of 
the  fivefold  cycle  of  all  organic  life, — birth,  nutrition,  growth,  repro- 
duction and  death."  The  year  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  could 
best  be  spent  in  travel.  The  author  in  this  connection  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  tour  by  himself  around  the  world,  starting  at 
Boston,  passing  over  to  Japan,  China  and  India  and  going  through 
Europe.  He  throws  some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  those  coimtries. 

The  college  course  should  occupy  the  years  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one.  The  author  hopes  to  see  a  change  in  "  the  pettiness  of  our  present 
college  life,  with  its  absurd  entrance  examinations,  its  roll-calls,  its 
espionage,  its  grave  shaking  of  the  head  over  trifles  and  the  ignoring 
of  essential  things."  A  "Balanced  Course"  is  proposed,  consisting 
of  the  following  subjects:  1.  the  mother  tongue,  2.  a  foreign  language, 
3.  a  modem  humanity,  4.  a  form  of  mathematics,  5.  a  laboratory 
science  course,  6.  fine  arts.  The  broad  foundation  of  culture  rather 
than  specialization  should  be  the  aim  during  these  three  years. 

After  twenty-one  the  individual  should  "live  his  own  life"  by  enter- 
ing the  sphere  of  his  life-work  either  by  going  into  some  phase  of 
business  or  preparing  himself  for  one  of  the  many  professions — ministry, 
law,  medicine,  etc.  Development  should  not  stop  with  graduation 
but  should  be  continually  moving  onward  and  upward. 

Conservatism,  rigidity  of  language,  science  and  art  may  be  obstruc- 
tionist agencies,  and  one  should  continually  hold  on  to  the  dynamic 
view  of  life. 
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The  author  closes  by  saying  that  "life  offers  but  one  condition, 
activity — ceaseless,  contemporary,  creative  activity.  Each  day  the 
soul  stands  face  to  face  with  a  wealth  of  possible  experiences,  so  varied, 
so  inexhaustible,  so  magnificent  that  the  pulse  beats  with  a  divine 
excitement,  and  existence  itself  becomes  a  high  adventure.  To  live 
in  the  spirit,  to  identify  one's  self  with  Zi/e,  with  eager,  pulsating, 
abundant  life, — this  is  to  be  educated.  It  is  to  live  eternally.  I 
say  it  reverently — it  is  to  know  God." 

Mr.  Henderson  certainly  possesses  an  emotional  fervor  and  a 
style  that  carries  conviction.  His  style  is  entertaining,  full  of  vivacity 
and  sprightliness  and  what  has  been  said  of  one  of  his  former  works 
may  also  be  said  of  this;  namely,  that  "it  bristles  with  more  bright 
sentences,  more  antitheses,  more  keen  thrusts  at  existing  manners, 
modes  and  customs  than  any  other  work  on  education  I  ever  read." 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  there  is  no  alphabetical  index  of  the  subject- 
matter  at  the  end  of  the  book.  An  excellent  bibliography  is  appended 
for  further  investigation  along  the  lines  developed  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  established  a  new  point  of  vantage  from  which 
to  view  the  educational  process  and  any  parent  or  teacher  who  omits 
to  read  the  volume  will  be  depriving  himself  of  a  large  number  of 
helpful  suggestions  and  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction. 

F.  E.  Geldbnhuys. 

University  of  California. 

Josef  Redlich.  The  Case  Method  in  American  Law  Schools,  Bulle- 
tin Number  Eight,  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.     New  York.     1914.     (Pp.  84.) 

"The  case-teaching  system,  as  created  at  Harvard  and  now  practiced 
and  applied  with  excellent  effect  in  numerous  other  law  schools  of 
American  Universities  must  serve  very  largely  as  a  model  in  the 
coming  reform  of  our  German  law  study*  *  *.  Our  faculties 
*  *  *  will  have  to  realize  that,  in  the  study  of  law,  independent 
intellectual  labor  on  the  part  of  the  students  must  form  the  real 
vital  force  of  legal  education*     *     *." 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  the  American  reader  to  find  a  small 
department  of  our  higher  education,  almost  unknown  to  the  educa- 
tional world  at  large,  thus  commended  by  a  German  expert  on  the 
score  of  its  unmatched  efficiency.     Yet  this  is  the  deliberate  judgment 
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of  the  author  of  this  report,  based  on  an  inspection  of  ten  representa- 
tive American  law  schools,  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  rather  ex- 
tensive literature  of  the  subject.  A  little  group  of  amateur  educators 
in  another  profession,  equally  innocent  of  "Education  I'*  and  of  the 
benison  of  the  doctorate  thesis,  have  stumbled,  it  would  seem,  upon 
an  educational  bonanza.  The  question  at  once  arises,  does  this 
lucky  strike  contain  elements  of  universal  value?  The  chance  that 
it  may  renders  this  report  a  document  of  some  general  interest. 

The  ''case  method"  consists  in  a  study  of  the  original  sources  of 
our  laW;  bound  together  in  single  volumes,  each  volume  forming  the 
text-book  of  a  course.  This  fact,  that  it  is  the  study  of  a  particular 
institution  by  tracing,  in  detail,  the  steps  by  which  that  institution 
reached  its  present  growth  is  what,  in  the  mind  of  its  inventor,  gave 
it  value  as  a  scientific  method.  But,  as  Professor  Redlich  well  ex- 
plains, the  emphasis,  of  late  years,  has  shifted  from  this  theoretical 
advantage  to  considerations  which  are  much  more  practical.  In  the 
analysis  of  specific  sets  of  facts,  of  problems  that  have  actually  occurred, 
in  the  discovery  by  the  student  of  the  principles  that  should  apply 
to  these  facts,  in  the  "Socratic  method"  by  which  these  principles 
are  brought  out  and  defined  in  the  class-room  discussion,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  informal  discussions  outside  the  class-room,  students  of 
law,  from  the  first  day  of  instruction,  receive  a  practical  training  in 
the  intellectual  processes  of  their  profession.  Moreover,  the  cases 
studied  or  many  of  them,  are  not  merely  data  from  which  rules  may 
be  derived,  but  models  and  masterpieces  of  legal  argumentation. 
A  fairly  close  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  English  system  of  clinical 
training  for  medical  apprentices  vividly  described  in  the  October 
Atlantic,  1915,  by  Dr.  Flexner,  whose  comments  thereon  are  very 
much  in  Professor  Redlich's  vein. 

The  adaptation  of  the  method  to  strictly  professional  purposes  is, 
therefore,  the  strongest  point  in  the  system.  Its  best  success  depends 
upon  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  student  body,  inspired,  in  sonle 
measure,  with  a  professional  esprit  de  corps.  It  would  be  rash  to  draw 
from  its  success  far  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  usefulness  in  other 
fields  of  methods  to  which  its  likeness  is  but  superficial. 

Dr.  Redlich's  criticisms  are,  perhaps,  of  broader  application. 
Idolatry  of  their  method  on  the  part  of  its  practitioners — a  natural 
result  of  its  success — has  brought  systematic  instruction  of  the  older 
type  into  a  total  disuse  which,  in  Dr.  Redlich^s  opinion,  is  most  unfor- 
tunate.    Moreover,  the  method  is  most  exacting  of  the  teacher's 
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energies.  Absorption  in  the  perfection  of  its  technique  has  resulted 
in  a  striking  sterility  in  productive  professional  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  law  teachers  as  a  whole,  with  some  notable  exceptions.  The 
success  of  the  "case  system,"  therefore,  may  well  serve  as  a  warning 
as  well  as  an  incentive. 

John  Norton  Pombroy. 
College  of  Law,  University  of  Illinois. 

W.  F.  Book.  First  Anniuil  Report  on  VocoMorud  Education  in  Indiana. 
Published  by  State  Board  of  Education,  Indianapolis,  1914. 
Pp.  61. 

This  report  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  summary  of  the  progress  made 
under  the  recent  legislative  provisions  for  vocational  education  in 
Indiana.  Portions  of  the  report  contain  discussions  of  the  problems 
as  yet  unsolved  and  plans  for  increasing  the  future  scope  and  breadth 
of  the  new  venture. 

Fifteen  cities  availed  themselves  of  the  provision  of  state  aid  for 
vocational  work  and  offered  vocational  courses  in  day  or  evening 
schools  in  which  4020  individuals  enrolled  during  the  fall  of  1914. 
In  addition  the  regular  schools  made  considerable  progress  in  instruc- 
tion in  the  practical  arts  subjects.  In  these  a  total  of  114,073  boys 
and  girls  studied  elementary  agriculture,  domestic  science,  or  indus- 
trial arts.  Twenty-«even  counties  were  provided  with  county  agents 
of  agriculture  and  thousands  of  meetings  were  held  at  which  farm 
problems  and  improved  methods  of  fanning  were  discussed  with  the 
farmers.  In  addition  many  boys'  and  ^rls'  clubs  were  organized 
and  much  practical  instruction  was  given  to  their  members  in  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  science. 

The  discussions  of  the  unsolved  problems  and  the  plans  for  the 
future  are  suggestive.  The  analysis  of  the  vocational  needs  of  the 
state  shows  in  a  general  way  what  ought  to  be  done  but  this  analysis 
should  be  carried  further,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Book  recognizes.  His 
analysis  of  the  groups  of  students  for  whom  provisions  must  be  made, 
however,  does  not  contribute  anything  new  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  because  it  divides  the  students  into  groups  based  on  amounts 
of  education  received  and  not  on  kinds  of  education  needed.  The 
weakness  of  such  a  classification  can  be  readily  shown  by  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  commercial  field.  The  best  foundation  for  the  training 
of  the  business  college  is  probably  four  years  of  university  work  but 
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many  stenographers  prove  at  least  moderately  successful  with  only 
an  elementary  school  foundation.  Further,  Mr.  Book  presents  the 
problems  of  the  continuation  school  and  some  of  its  limitations. 

The  discussion  of  ''vocational  education  and  the  high  school"  is 
somewhat  obscure  because  of  a  confused  terminology.  The  necessity 
of  providing  real  curriculums  instead  of  paper  curriculums  for  the 
various  pupil  groups  is  clearly  presented,  but  the  use  of  the  term, 
"course,"  with  two  meanings,  which  fortunately  have  been  defined  as 
course  and  curriculum*  by  educational  authorities,  is  somewhat 
confusing. 

Another  need  presented  is  that  for  higher  trade  schools  which  will 
prepare  workmen  for  the  upper  levels  of  industry  where  unusual 
skill  and  breadth  of  view  are  desired. 

Other  problems  pointed  out  are  those  arising  from  the  desirability 
of  providing  trained  teachers  for  the  vocational  schools  and  those 
growing  out  of  the  movement  for  vocational  and  educational  guidance. 
Mr.  Book's  recommendations  on  both  points  are  very  sane. 

C.  E.  HOLLBY. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

ShortrUnit  Courses  for  Wage  Earners  and  a  Factory  School  Experiment 
Bulletin  No.  6,  Miscellaneous  Series.  Washington:  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1915.     Pp.  93. 

"This  Bulletin  contains  a  list  of  short-unit  courses  in  various 
trades  and  occupations,  and  a  discussion  of  their  application  to  trade 
— extension  work  in  part-time  and  evening — schools."*  These 
courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  groups  of  workers  as 
specialized  machine  hands,  skilled  workmen  who  need  the  newer 
phases  of  their  trade,  workers  in  occupations  where  there  is  a  small 
body  of  knowledge  of  tricks  of  the  trade,  specialized  workers  who 
wish  to  advance  to  another  portion  of  the  industry,  and  skilled  workers 
who  cannot  be  induced  to  take  long  and  continuous  courses.  The 
especial  adaptability  of  these  courses  for  this  work  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  discussion. 

Those  who  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  giving  vocational 
training  to  wage  earners  will  find  much  in  this  bulletin  that  is  sugges- 
tive.   The  administrative  difficulties  which  may  arise  are  carefully 


*See  High  School  Terminology — Charles  Hughes  Johnston.    Educational  Review, 
March,  1915.    Pp.  228-47. 
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forecasted  and  devioes  for  dealing  with  them  are  presented.  Further, 
the  value  of  such  courses  for  evening  schools  and  part-time  schools  is 
shown  in  a  way  that  is  convincing. 

The  factory  school  experiment  described  was  a  co-operative  ven- 
ture in  which  one  of  the  white  goods  factories  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City  participated.  In  this  school  42  illiterate 
girl  workers  were  instructed  in  practical  elementary  school  work 
for  a  period  of  40  weeks.  When  this  instruction  had  been  completed 
the  factory  management  reported  that  these  workers  showed  an 
increased  efficiency  of  from  20  to  70  per  cent.  The  workers  themselves 
profited  by  an  increased  earning  power  which  added  an  average  of 
$70  to  the  yearly  wage  of  each  of  these  workers.  This  is  an  interesting 
demonstration  of  the  vocational  value  of  educational  fundamentals. 

C.  E.  HOLLET. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
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EDITORIALS 


What  Is  Curriculum  Differentiation? 

SOME  educators  seem  violently  opposed  to  what  they  call  curricu- 
lum differentiation.  There  are  many  others  who  are  as  ardent 
supporters  of  what  they  in  turn  are  pleased  to  call  curriculum  differ- 
entiation. 

Are  they  talking  about  the  same  thing?  We  do  riot  believe  they 
are,  quite.  Do  they  want  the  same  thing  from  the  public  schools? 
We  do  not  believe  they  really  do,  although  they  seem  all  to  be  voicing 
"democracy."  Can  we  so  state  the  problem  as  to  dissolve  it?  We 
once  thought  we  could,  but  are  not  so  sure  now.  Do  the  two  pro- 
ponents really  desire  to  come  to  an  understanding,  or  do  they  wish 
to  forward  somewhat  different  educational  interests  and  traditions? 
We  believe  the  latter  although  the  issues  are  intricately  involved  ones. 
Who  are  the  opposing  forces  of  educators?  We  shall  as  before  roughly 
characterize  them  as  "Absolutists"  and  "Experimentalists,"  one 
opposing  curriculum  differentiation,  the  other  advocating  it  as  a 
school  policy. 

Absolutists 

The  absolutists  oppose  it  as  a  school  policy  (as  applicable  below  the 
tenth  grade)  and  think  of  it  as  a  wilful  segregation  of  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  grade  boysVnd  girls  in  order  to  subject  them  forcibly  to  different 

(49) 
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and  alienating  trainings,  to  keep  them  spatially  apart  during  the 
operation  of  reciting,  to  make  them  unlike  for  the  mere  sake  of  un- 
likeness,  and  to  allow  "privileges*'  to  some  in  the  form  of  extra  work, 
systematic  opportunity  for  different  rates  of  progress  by  groups, 
special  coveted  skills  where  feasible,  and  favorable  conditions  for  the 
culture  of  personalities  by  whatever  means  these  personalities  may  be 
affected  (linguistic,  clerical,  domestic,  manual,  pre-vocatioual  or 
otherwise).  These  absolutists  are  temperamentally  suspicious  of 
any  "encroachments"  upon  the  historic  preserves  of  the  now  idealized 
elementary  school. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  (concurred  in  presumably  by  all  the  well-known  contributors) 
we  r^ad  about  the  uniform  process  which  must  be  made  universal — 
nationalized — of  providing  in  an  elementary  school  the  knowledges, 
ideals  and  habits  as  well  as  skills  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  become 
the  common  property  of  all  Americans.  This  "accepted  function" 
of  the  elementary  school  is  to  secure  an  aggressive  democratic  society, 
with  members  who  can  use  rightly  and  profitably  not  only  work  hours 
but  leisure  hours,  who  are  not  only  self-supporting  and  self-directing, 
but  who  have  also  co-operative  capacity  and  the  abilities  of  leadership. 

Connect  with  this  ideal,  say  the  absolutists,  the  natural  assumption 
that  the  items  of  content  (facts  and  concepts)  of  systematic  (textbook!) 
knowledge  are,  with  the  "tools"  of  education,  the  only  means  at 
hand  for  making  it  possible  for  democratic  citizens  to  talk  sympa- 
thetically together  and  contribute  to  the  progressive  evolution  of  our 
democratic  society,  and  we  have  an  incontrovertible  argument  for  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  "extended-upward"  single  curriculum. 
Clearly  the  business  of  democracy  is  to  set  at  once  about  the  urgent 
work  of  determining  once  for  all  these  "absolute  essentials,"  fixing 
them  rigidly  and  permanently  in  the  core  of  our  non-differentiated 
but  extende'd  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  then  to  find  by  the 
vast  national  experiment  thus  inaugurated  the  way  to  make  these 
perfect  little  citizens  take  our  scientific  common  pabulum  in  the  most 
acquiescent  manner  consistent  with  intellectualistic  digestion  and 
with  the  utmost  of  precision  as  regards  accuracy  and  regularity  of 
swallowing.  This  daring  dream  of  national  unfformity  enables  us 
to  picture  more  easily  the  block  universe  and  to  appreciate  the  literal 
and  easiest  interpretation  of  the  melting-pot  doctrine.  It  tends  to 
remind  us  forcibly  that  the  amazing  belief  in  content  is  still  widely 
current.  It  has  taken  on  the  new  function  of  making  for  "aggressive 
democracy"  and  producing  "ideals." 
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Experimentalists 

The  experimentalists  agree  with  all  the  high  and  well-expressed  pur- 
poses of  American  democracy  noted  above.  What  they  refuse  to  adopt 
as  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  this  democratic  goal  is  just  this 
over-systematized  and  unadaptable  common  fund  of  mere  items  of 
information.  It  is,  they  think,  the  old  American  text-book  uniformity 
philosophy  of  a  curriculum — ^a  fool-proof  curriculum — the  educational 
philosopher's  stone.  They  suspect  the  thin  veneer  of  such  education 
for  all  alike,  whether  they  are  suited  for  it  or  not,  especially  for  the 
years  13  to  15  when  conscious  development  of  trained  individuality 
can  and  should  be  uppermost.  They  see  eight  classes  of  educators 
in  so  far  as  groupings  may  be  made  with  reference  to  attitudes  on  this 
matter  of  curriculum  differentiation. 

Eight  Classes  op  Educators  Grouped  According  to  their  Atti- 
tudes Toward  Curriculum  Differentiation. 

The  absolutists  as  described  above  represent  the  first  dass.  Those 
moderately  progressive  schoolmen,  who  are  in  increasing  numbers 
adding  extra  subjects  to  the  7th,  and  8th  grades  (manual  training, 
domestic  science,  training  in  the  fine  arts,  physical  education,  systema- 
tic auditorium  exercises,  etc.,  etc.),  and  who  are  allowing  those  pupils 
able  to  do  it  to  start  a  foreign  language,  for  example,  early  and  abbre- 
viate their  course  of  college  preparation,  constitute  a  second  class. 
Here  there  is  a  sort  of  differentiation  of  curriculiuns,  of  course,  although 
nothing  fundamental  in  either  school  administration  or  curriculum 
construction.  A  third  dass  may  be  mentioned  who  quite  thoroughly 
reorganize  the  usual  content  of  ordinary  elementary  school  subjects 
and  even  add. a  subject  called  "Industry,"  to  be  so  taught  as  to  con- 
tribute both  to  industrial  insight  and  general  vocational  skill.  Here 
again  we  have  a  sort  of  reform  introduced  into  the  old  curriculum  of 
the  upper  grades. 

A  fourth  dass  is  well  described  and  appreciated  in  a  new  book 
(and  an  excellent  one  just  from  the  press),  Leavitt  and  Brown's 
Prevocational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Here  we  have  pro- 
posed a  psychological  basis  for  such  a  reorganization  that  we  shall 
have  virtually  in  the  intermediate  years  two  entirely  independent 
curriculums,  one  (the  old  one  overhauled)  for  the  academic  type  of 
pupils  (with  no  chronic  indisposition  nor  inability  to  do  the  usual  work 
of  these  years),  and  another  for  the  "prevocational  type"  (some  of 
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whom  are  now  marking  time  in  the  grades,  and  more  of  whom,  over- 
age, are  balking  all  efforts  at  proper  administration  of  the  first  six 
grades  for  those  children  by  age  and  maturity  entitled  to  be  taught  by 
themselves  and  taught  genuinely  elementary  material.  This  fourth 
type  of  curriculum  attitude  calls  for  a  two-fold  curriculum  differentia- 
tion, but  places  minor  emphasis  upon  special  vocational  preparation. 

Contrasted  with  thi^  psychological  principle  of  differentiating 
curriculums  and  student  groups  therefore,  we  have  a  fifth  type.  Here  we 
have  a  five  division  curriculum  organization  for  real  junior  high  schools. 
Solvay,  New  York,  is  representative  of  this  advanced  professional 
attitude  toward  curriculum  differentiation.  Here  we  note  for  the  same 
three  intermediate  grades  an  arrangement  whereby  the  school  system 
administers  five  parallel  and  cleanly  differentiated  lines  of  study  for 
as  many  clearly  marked  off  pupil  groups.  The  basis  for  differentiation 
here  is  industrial  and  social  as  determined  by  reasonable  vocational 
expectations,  discovered  by  vocational  survey,  modified  by  a  system 
of  vocational  guidance  and  safeguarded  by  a  '^readjustment  year." 

Still  another  and  very  ingenious  method  of  curriculum  differentia- 
tion, having  many  points  of  advantage  over  any  of  the  others  above, 
is  the  Ettinger  scheme  of  six  cross-section  curriculum  offerings  ad- 
ministered in  connection  with  a  parent-teacher-pupil  co-operative 
choice  of  courses.  The  author  calls  his  scheme  "prevocational'' 
work  for  the  7th  and  8th  grades  which  is  "trade  preparatory  plus 
vocational  guidance  plus  academic  training."  Lastly  in  this  list, 
as  representing  the  most  revolutionary  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
ideal  (whether  practical  everywhere  or  not)  attitude  toward  curricu- 
lum making,  stands  the  Gary  Plan.  Here  all  differences  as  to  general 
and  vocational  education  vanish.  The  reorganization  is  so  profound 
that  our  artificial  terms  of  differentiation  no  longer  characterize. 
"  Vocational "  considerations  here  have  so  profoundly  altered  "  general" 
that  general  education  of  the  traditional  sort  becomes  meaningless 
and  vocational  education  of  the  modern  necessarily  artificial  sort  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  superficial. 

The  Point  op  View  of  Educational  Expbrimentalibm  Illustrated 

Where  do  the  experimentalists  stand?  They  stand  for  experimen- 
tation with  curriculum  differentiations  of  all  the  types  mentioned  above. 
Curriculum  differentiation,  starting  after  the  rearranged  and  sjrstemat- 
ically  reorganized  and  condensed  six  years  of  elementary  education, 
does  not  mean  the  shifting  of  the  educational  center  of  gravity  from 
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the  interests  of  a  high  collectivism  to  the  individual  self  and  his 
immediate  welfare,  as  the  opponents  think.  It  means  rather  that  a 
socialized  conception  of  all  education  is  to  prevail  during  the  20th 
century;  and  that,  even  though  necessarily  different  curriculums  may 
contain  different  sets  of  ideas,  different  items  of  information,  different 
kinds  of  exercises  for  perception  and  memory  and  judgment  and  reason- 
ing, and  different  actual  skills  and  physical  habits,  still  the  spirit 
and  character  of  it  all  can  well  be  social,  thereby  in  its  double  contri- 
bution effecting  freedom,  elasticity  and  variety  among  individuals  and, 
for  this  very  conditioning  fact,  a  consequentty  richer  democracy  of 
real  sdf-^irecting  individiuils  who  have  had  meted  out  to  them  by  a 
public  educational  system  the  sort  of  education  which  the  industrial 
and  social  state  made  necessary,  as  well  as  the  sort  always  necessary 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  humanity  of  man  himself. 

The  Confusion  op  Terms 

The  terminology  discussions,  terminology  committees,  terminology 
reports,  and  the  legislative  adoptions  of  set  definitions  of  terms  to  be 
employed,  especially  in  matters  of  vocational  education,  indicate  a 
disposition  favorable  to  co-operative  thinking  upon  this  urgent 
question.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  inclusive  terms,  ''general 
education"  and  "vocational  education"  have  never  been  clearly 
distinguished  nor  adequately  defined.  From  some  points  of  view 
they  may,  as  is  claimed,  be  conceived  as  identical,  from  other  points 
of  view  they  are  as  clearly  contradictory. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  the  curriculum  differentiation  issue  dis- 
cussed above,  those  defining  these  terms  were  also  often  unconscious 
of  the  subtly  influential  professional  or  personal  point  of  view  they 
were  assuming.  If  one  defines  general  education  as  that  education 
which  does  not  deal  directly  with  a  group  of  pupils  with  respect  to 
equipping  them  definitely  for  immediate  use  of  a  special  training,  he 
is  assuming  the  point  of  view  of  a  designer  of  a  special  curriculum, 
and  forgetting  for  the  time  the  other  partial  truth,  that  all  good  teach- 
ing of  respectable  educational  content  will  have  some  measure  of 
special  applicability.  Another,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  psychologi- 
cal analyst  of  the  quality  of  exercises  induced  by  the  study  of  a  particular 
subject  in  this  general  educational  work,  may  quite  well  see  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  particular  mathematics  or  English  course 
does  furnish  any  group  of  pupils  some  special  training  immediately 
useful;   forgetting   likewise   the   curriculum   designer's   professional 
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point  of  view  that  it  is,  nevertheless^  incidental  special  training,  and 
not  part  of  some  design  of  a  specially  conceived  curriculum.  The 
disputants  are  in  fields  of  discourse  which  do  not  entirely  overlap. 
Unless  the  issue  therefore  be  restated  they  can  never  come  permanently 
together. 

A  Restatement  of  the  Issue 

In  restating  the  issue  the  obvious  thing  to  do  first  is  to  discard  the 
equivocable  terms  altogether,  and  employ  more  definite  ones  in  which 
terms  themselves  the  point  of  view  assumed  is  made  explicit.  We 
may  therefore  give  up  as  impossible  a  definition  of  either  ''general" 
or  ''vocational  education."  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  clearness  that 
there  are  to  be  differentiated  curriculums  and  assuming  that  there  is 
to  be  a  designer  of  these  different  lines  of  educational  work  we  may 
define  from  this  point  of  view  a  "general  curriculum,"  a  "general 
course,"  a  "vocational  curriculum"  and  a  "vocational  course." 

"Curriculum  (course  of  study),  is  any  systematic  arrangement 
of  subjects  and  courses  which  extends  through  a  number  of  years, 
and  which  is  planned  for  any  clearly  differentiated  group  of  pupils. 
Administratively  a  "curriculum"  represents  an  arrangement  of 
courses  within  which  a  pupil  is  restricted  in  his  choice  of  work  leading 
to  graduation. 

"School  Subject"  refers  to  any  one  of  the  well  recognized  divisions 
of  knowledge,  one  or  more  courses  or  half  courses  in  which  are  offered 
in  the  programme  of  studies,  such  as  history  or  German. 

"Course"  is  the  quantity,  kind  and  organization  of  subject  matter 
of  instruction  in  any  high  school  subject  offered  within  a  definite 
period  of  time  for  which  a  credit  unit  or  a  fraction  of  a  credit  unit 
toward  graduation  is  granted,  as  second  year  Latin  or  first  year  algebra. 

"Pre-vocational  Curriculum,"  includes  all  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  years  immediately  following  the  first  six  years  of  ele- 
mentary education  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  general,  or 
academic  education  of  these  same  years  by  the  fact  that  in  content 
and  method  it  is  designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  and  processes,  both  of  intelligence  and  of  manual  skills, 
common  to  groups  of  fundamental  vocations.  It  is  distinguished 
from  "vocational  curriculum"  in  the  necessary  limitation  in  definite- 
ness  and  completeness  of  its  special  trainings  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  a  partially  differentiated  scheme  of  training. 
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"General  Curriculum"  is  a  curriculum  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  general  and  later  professional  needs  of  a  group  of  pupils  who 
choose  definitely  to  postpone  their  special  preparation  for  a  particular 
vocation. 

"General  Course"  is  a  course  which  equips  an  individual  for  his 
future  duties  and  opportimities  without  definite  reference  to  those 
connected  with  his  special  vocation. 

"Vocational  Curriculum"  is  a  curriculum  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  group  of  pupils  who  are  to  enter  immediately  a  recognized 
vocation. 

"Vocational  Course"  is  a  course  which  equips  an  individual  with 
the  specific  skills  and  insights  peculiar  and  essential  to  his  chosen 
vocation. 

"Curriculum  System"  implies  the  organization  of  courses  into  dis- 
tinctive curriculums  definitely  planned  with  reference,  not  to  each 
individual's  personal  needs  only,  but  with  reference  largely  to  the 
different  educational  requirements  of  special  groups  of  pupils,  curricu- 
lums based  upon  social  as  well  as  upon  psychological  considerations. 
This  system  emphasizes  chiefly  the  election  of  curriculums  only, 
allowing  some  leeway  within  each  curriculum,  but  allowing  for  the 
time  little  freedom  for  individual  choice  of  studies  belonging  to  other 
curriculums  than  the  one  to  which  the  pupil  has  been  assigned.  (See 
Solvay,  N.  Y.,  and  Madison,  Wisconsin.) 

The  Bearing  of  these  Terms  upon  the  Curriculum  Differen- 
tiation Issue. 

Some  who  earnestly  deplore  the  movement  to  differentiate  curricu- 
lums for  7th,  8th,  and  9th  year  pupils  have  evidently  vividly  in 
mind  a  process  of  pigeonholing  arbitrarily  selected  groups  of  helpless 
children  and  contriving  for  them  a  sort  of  curriculum  in  which  every 
one  of  the  time-honored,  and,  of  course,  in  many  cases,  experience- 
tested  school  subjects  are  unrecognizably  altered.  This  is  indeed  a 
possibly  type  of  differentiation  but  an  extremely  unlikely  eventuation 
of  the  on-the-whole  wholesome  movement  to  vary  in  less  radical 
ways  schemes  of  training  for  particular  groups,  such  as  girls  and  boys, 
pre-vocational  and  academic  minded,  slow-moving  and  fast-moving, 
etc.  One  can  have  genuinely  differentiated  "curriculums"  (two  or 
more)  and  still  have  many  of  the  same  "courses"  functioning  in  each 
of  the  curriculums  administered  by  the  school  system.  It  is  very 
true  that  many  of  the  "  courses  "  will  tend  to  become  modified  because 
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of  their  "curriculum  settings";  but  this  again  in  turn  in  no  way  pre- 
cludes nor  lessens  the  probability  of  their  preserving  their  distinctive 
educational  values  as  "subjects.''  This  kind  of  "modification  of 
courses''  is  in  principle  not  different  from  the  method  now  of  all  good 
teachers  in  varying  illustrations,  examples,  theme  assignments,  history 
topics,  special  supplementary  elementary  science  problems,  etc.,  for  the 
different  mental  constitutions  of  the  members  of  classes.  It  is  merely 
from  this  point  of  view  pushing  farther,  through  administrative 
technique,  the  school's  adaptation  to  the  problem  of  individtujl  dif- 
ferences. If  our  psychological  basis  for  differentiated  treatments  for 
groups  of  pupils  is  one  guide  and  if  the,  also  unescapable,  social  and 
industrial  needs  of  these  same  groups  figure  too  in  our  school  plans  of 
administering  instruction,  we  may  reasonably  hope  in  time  to  so  har- 
monize these  two  profound  and  sometimes  conflicting  principles  as  to 
evolve  from  them  both  a  reliable  guide  for  immediate  curriculum 
making. 

The  Modifications  op  Junior  High  School  Subjects  Becaubb 
OF  their  Different  "Curriculum  Settings." 

What  shall  be  the  modifications  of  subjects  because  of  their  different 
"curriculum  settings?"  One  Junior  High  School  principal  writes: 
"The  work  as  we  give  it  is  divided  into  six  separate  curriculums. 
While  often  the  same  subjects  may  be  required  in  the  same  curriculum, 
there  may  be  considerable  difference  between  the  subject  as  given  in 
one  curriculum  and  the  same  subject  as  given  in  another  curriculum." 
English  in  all  curriculums,  for  example,  means  less  technical  grammar 
than  in  the  former  elementary  course.  English  in  the  domestic, 
practical  arts  and  prevocational  curriculums  means  no  technical 
grammar  at  all.  History  in  the  academic  and  commercial  curriculums 
is  like  the  traditional  courses;  in  the  domestic,  practical  arts,  and 
vocational  places  there  is  much  more  emphasis  upon  inventions  and 
commercial  history.  Arithmetic  in  the  academic  soon  enters  upon  a 
treatment  of  commercial  applications  of  percentage  as  algebra  and 
mensuration  as  geometry;  while  the  commercial  curriculum,  devoting 
all  the  time  to  commercial  applications,  aims,  more  narrowly,  to  attain 
a  trade  standard  of  accuracy  and  speed  in  computation — sacrificing 
perhaps  something  of  the  purely  mathematical  exercises.  So  with 
the  drawing  work  and  the  science  work.  He  goes  on  to  explain  how 
the  academic  group  takes  German  five  times  a  week,  while  the  com- 
mercial pupils  are  taking  typewriting  two  years  and  book-keeping  one, 
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and  the  household  pupils  are  having  two  double  periods  each  in  cook- 
ing and  sewing;  practical  arts  pupils  four  double  periods  in  shop  and 
one  double  period  in  shop  drawing,  and  the  vocational  pupils,  their 
longer  school  day  and  school  year  in  practical  work.  All  academic 
bo3rs  and  girls  get  some  of  the  shop  work  or  the  cooking  and  sewing. 

These  particular  modifications  of  courses  and  subjects,  possible 
because  of  a  school  policy  of  curriculum  differentiation,  may  not  prove 
to  be  just  the  best  or  even  the  permanently  good  ones.  They  never- 
theless serve  to  illustrate  the  sort  of  flexibility  the  advocates  of  curricu- 
lum variation  interpret  modem  social  and  industrial  conditions  as 
demanding. 

Another    Classification    op    Attitudes    toward    Curriculum 

Differentiation. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  all  variations  from  a  type  design  in 
curriculum  construction  for  all  parts  of  the  country  and  for  all  states 
alike,  and  oppose  all  ''modifications''  of  school  subjects  as  these 
modifications  are  to  be  determined  by  the  curriculum  settings  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  radical  wing  of  the  other  party  relegate 
these  to  the  outer  darkness.  They  (the  Absolutists)  are  in  the  "dark 
ages"  of  modem  educational  intellectualism  and  academicism. 

Again  there  are  those  who  wish  to  see  carefully  devised  lines  of 
training  for  distinguishable  pupil  groups  wherever  the  basis  for  this 
distinguishable  sort  of  curriculum  treatment  is  clearly  derived  from 
adequate  psychological  analysis  of  pupils  interests  and  aptitudes,  and 
supported  further  by  vocational  analysis  of  local  and  wider  occupa- 
tional possibilities.  These  are  in  the  van  of  the  modem  movement 
for  a  more  flexible  program  of  education  for  the  beginning  adolescents 
of  all  types.    They  are  par  excellence  ''Experimentalists." 

There  is  a  third  group.  The  Gary  people,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  should  be  classified  here.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
their  views  now,  but  shall  call  them,  provisionally,  "Experimental 
Idealists. " 

C.  H.  J. 


Dartmouth's  New  Relations  With  Secondary  Schools 

TAXES  and  the  weather  interest  the  world  at  large.     Entrance 
requirements  interest  the  college  administrator.     While  Harv- 
ard, Yale  and  Princeton  are  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  fact 
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that  they  have  co-operated  in  placing  a  sort  of  intercollegiate  aspect 
upon  this  new  plan  of  entrance,  as  indeed  they  have  done,  Dartmouth 
has  gone  them  one  better  in  effecting  closer  relationships  with  the 
scholastic  public. 

Desiring  to  promote  a  "more  personal,  and  less  perfunctory  rela- 
tionship with  preparatory  schools''  this  college  has  withdrawn  from 
the  New  England  Entrance  Board  and  plans  to  erect  and  to  adminis- 
ter her  own  standards  for  schools  preparing  students  for  Dartmouth* 
An  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  with 
faculty  assistance,  will  make  personal  visitation  and  discuss  directly 
all  the  questions  connected  with  admissions,  confining  for  the  first 
year  these  visits  of  inspection  to  New  England  and  the  East. 

There  has  been  worked  out  an  admirable  set  of  standards  by  which 
the  certificating  privilege  will  be  awarded.  The  announcement 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  relations  are  to  be  co-operative,  not  critical. 

There  is  a  further  explicit  recognition  of  "the  necessity  of  a  some- 
what different  standard  for  graduation  from  secondary  school  and 
certification  to  college.''  Principals  are  urged  to  insist  upon  actual 
evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  Dartmouth  type  of  work  before  they 
send  students  there.  The  Committee  will  send  back  to  each  school 
the  mid-semester  marks  of  those  of  its  students  in  the  Freshman  class. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  College  recognizes  no  such  distinction 
between  high  school  graduation  and  college  entrance.  The  state 
superintendent  of  public  education  has  his  list  of  accredited  state 
secondary  schools  and  any  graduate  of  these  enters  without  condition. 
This  same  state  educational  official  will  from  time  to  time  investigate 
the  college  records  of  high  school  graduates  and  check  his  ratings 
accordingly. 

Harvard,  Dartmouth  and  New  Hampshire  State  College  represent 
three  stages  in  the  direction  of  having  colleges  recognize  all  sorts  of 
high  school  graduation  as  being  equivalent  to  college  entrance  standards. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  for  January,  1915,  we  feel  that  both 
college  and  high  school  may  suffer  from  any  hasty  identification  of 
these  two  standards. 

C.  H.  J. 
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{More  extended  reviews  of  some  of  these  books  may  he  expected  in  later  issues.) 

Frank  P.  Bachman.  Problems  in  Elementary  School  Administration: 
A  constructive  study  applied  to  New  York  City.  New  York. 
1915:  World  Book  Co.     (Pp.  x  274.) 

This  most  recently  published  section  of  the  Hanus  School  Efficiency 
Series  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  I  deals  with  the  intermediate  or 
junior  high  school. 

The  facts  regarding  the  operation  of  the  schools  in  New  York  City, 
i.  e.,  the  comparative  cost,  the  effect  of  such  schools  in  keeping  more 
pupils  in  school  for  a  longer  time,  etc.,  have  been  collected  and  their 
significance  for  further  development  in  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration are  pointed  out.  In  the  light  of  these  investigations 
and  interpretations  certain  recommendations  are  made.  These 
include  a  similar  investigation  of  such  schools  to  be  extended  over 
a  much  longer  time  than  that  covered  by  the  investigations  here 
reported,  a  study  of  local  conditions  in  communities  where  such 
schools  might  seem  suitable,  and  the  establishment  of  junior  high 
schools  where  the  conditions  are  found  to  be  favorable. 

Part  II  treats  of  the  progress  and  classification  of  school  children. 
Some  very  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  here  showing  that  the 
elementary  school  course,  while  usually  termed  an  eight  year  course, 
is  in  reality  from  one  to  three  years  longer  for  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren in  New  York  City;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  these  conditions  are  peculiar  to  New  York.  Inasmuch  as 
the  amount  of  promotion  is  taken  as  the  most  significant  indication 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  or  a  school  system,  the  author  has  deemed 
it  worth  while  in  this  latter  section  to  go  in  some  detail  into  the 
methods  of  constructing  an  age  and  grade  table,  the  time  of  the 
year  for  making  such  a  table,  and  certain  other  factors  which  bear 
directly  on  the  promotion  and  retardation  problem. 

The  point  which  stands  out  most  prominently  here  is  the  diversity 
in  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  retardation  and  promotion 
in  difi^erent  school  systems.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  when  pro- 
motions are  to  be  made,  what  time  during  the  school  year,  or  after, 
the  amount  of  promotion  is  to  be  determined,  and  what  such  vague 
terms  as  "in  (a  certain)  grade"  shall  mean. 

The  statistics  are  valuable  in  themselves,  as  representing  so  large 
a  system  as  that  of  New  York  City,  and  the  conclusions  deduced 
therefrom  by  the  author  should  be  helpful  as  suggestions  toward 
more  systematic  methods  in  school  administration  generally. 

(50) 
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Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Montessori  Children.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1915.     (Pp.  iv,  188.    $1.25.) 

In  this  book  Miss  Bailey  gives  us  her  study  of  twelve  children  of 
whom  she  took  careful  records  when  she  went  to  Rome  in  1913  to 
study  in  the  Montessori  School  the  results  of  the  Montessori  system 
of  education.  Each  of  these  children  had  some  pronounced  aptitude 
or  fault,  natural  childish  characteristics,  and  in  these  delightfully 
written  sketches  of  the  individual  child,  we  learn  what  Montessori 
actually  did  to  correct  the  fault,  or  develop  the  special  aptitude.  In 
one  chapter,  for  example,  we  learn  how,  through  her  physical  educa- 
tion, the  bent  limbs  of  little  Valia  and  the  tired-out  spine  were  straight- 
ened; in  another,  of  the  awakening  of  conscience  and  spiritual  sense, 
in  others,  of  helpfulness,  social  development,  imagination,  of  sense 
training,  color-teaching,  reading,  writing,  etc. 

The  book  will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  mothers  and  to  all  those 
concerned  in  the  development  of  little  children,  whether  or  not  they 
are  especially  in  sympathy  with  the  method  of  Dr.  Montessori. 

Adolph  a.  Berle.  Teaching  In  The  Home.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  and  Co.,  1915.     ($1.25.     Pp.  xxii,  354.) 

Mr.  Berle  has  called  this  book,  "A  Handbook  for  Intensive  Fertil- 
ization of  the  Child  Mind  for  Parents  and  Instructors  of  Young  Chil- 
dren." In  his  introductory  chapters  to  parents  on  some  fundamental 
principles  of  teaching  in  the  home,  he  is  not  only  stimulating  and 
inspiring,  but  he  tells  in  a  common  sense  way  "what  to  do"  and 
"how  to  do  it."  The  various  chapters  on  English,  Geography, 
Science,  Geometry,  Ethics,  etc.,  show  how  these  studies,  many  of 
them  commonly  reserved  for  college  work,  may  be  successfully  begun 
with  young  children.  He  aims  always,  he  tells  us,  to  aid  not  fight 
the  schools;  nevertheless  his  book  constitutes  a  forceful  brief  for  those 
who  would  have  the  education  in  the  home  complement  rather  than 
supplement  that  given  in  the  schools. 

Samuel  Paul  Capen.  Opportunities  for  Foreign  Students  at  Colleger 
and  Universities  in  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bulletin  Number  27, 1915.     Whole  number  654. 

The  object  of  this  bulletin,  issued  by  recommendation,  and  under 
authority,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  to  present  to  forei^ 
students  desirous  of  coming  to  America,  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  and  the 
regulations  governing  the  same. 

A  short  statement  of  the  general  educational  system  in  the  United 
States,  showing  the  relation  of  the  higher  institutions  to  the  lower  in 
our  ladder  system,  is  first  .given  and  compared  with  the  important 
European  systems.    Then  follows  a  brief  description  of  the  various 
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types  of  higher  educational  institutions,  and  following  this  is  a  rather 
detailed  description  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities;  the  liv- 
ing conditions,  expenses,  opportunities  for  self-help,  fraternities, 
religious  organizations,  etc.,  and  the  number  of  foreign  students  now 
resident  in  each  institution.  Finally  all  colleges  and  universities 
requiring  as  much  as  fourteen  imits  of  credit  for  entrance  are  reported 
and  classified,  according  to  the  curriculum  offerings  and  to  their 
relative  ranking. 

W.  W.  Charters.  Teaching  the  Common  Branches,  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     (Pp.  x,  355.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  inexperienced,  and  more  especially  for 
rural  teachers.  The  courses  that  these  teachers  have  had  in  the 
the  theory  of  education,  if  indeed  they  have  had  any  such  courses  at 
all,  were  planned  primarily  for  grade  teachers  in  city  schools.  Work- 
ing knowledge  derived  from  such  work  can  be  applied  only  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  rural  school  work,  says  the  author. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  to  take  up  first  each  of  the  elementary 
school  subjects  separately,  and  to  conclude  with  a  more  general 
discussion  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  author,  somewhat  contrary 
to  custom,  refrains  from  frequent  quotations  and  from  a  mass  of 
generalizations,  on  the  ground  that  most  teachers  cannot  make  the 
applications  for  such  generalizations  when  given. 

Under  each  subject,  various  devices  for  securing  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  are  suggested.  The  use  of  objective  scales  (ex,  the  Thorndike 
Handwriting  Scale)  by  the  pupil  in  those  subjects  in  which  such 
scales  have  been  worked  out  are  recommended  as  a  means  of  spurring 
the  child  to  compete  with  his  own  past  record. 

After  giving  one  chapter  to  each  of  the  school  subjects  the  author 
devotes  the  four  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  to  four  more  general 
topics.  These  are  principles  governing  the  selection  of  subject  mat- 
ter, methods  of  developing  interest  in  the  subject,  development  of 
problems  and  methods  of  study,  and  methods  of  assignment. 

The  author  has  had  experience  as  a  country  teacher,  and  through- 
out the  book  he  consistently  takes  into  account  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  rural  teachers  generally  labor.  The  work  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  educational  theory,  but 
this  the  author  does  not  claim  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  devices  and  practical  hints  contained  in  it  should  be  worth  the 
acquaintance  of  the  teachers  for  whom  the  book  is  primarily  intended. 

Charles  Gide  and  Charles  Rist.  A  History  of  Economic  Doctrine. 
Translated  from  the  1913  edition  by  R.  Richards.  New  York: 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.     (Pp.  xxiii,  672.) 

"In  economic  history,  as  distinct  from  the  history  of  economics, 
there  is  not  a  single  chair  in  the  whole  of  France.  Elsewhere  the 
positions  are  reversed." 
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This  partiality,  or  attachment,  of  the  French  nation  for  the  doc- 
trinal as  opposed  to  the  material  economic  history  is  exemplified  in 
this  book.  The  authors  recognize  this  penchant  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen. They  also  acknowledge  the  preponderance  of  space  devoted 
to  French  doctrines,  and  they  justify  themselves  by  indicating  that 
the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  French  students,  and  that  these, 
as  all  readers,  "desire  to  leam  more  about  those  things  of  which 
they  already  know  something. 

The  authors  have  begun  with  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  have  traced  what  seemed  to  them  the  more  important 
economic  doctrines,  as  influencing  present  economic  theories,  through 
five  epochs. 

The  first  epoch,  which  includes  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  treats  principally  the 
early  classical  political  economists  and  the  Physiocrats.  The  second 
epoch  comprises  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  it 
are  discussed  the  doctrines  of  the  adversaries,  or  the  opponents  of 
the  former  theorists.  The  third  epoch,  embracing  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  concerned  with  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal 
school.  The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  falls  into  the 
fourth  epoch.  The  Historical  school.  State  Socialism,  Marxism, 
and  Christian  Socialism  are  all  treated  here  as  dissenters  from  the 
liberalism  of  the  former  epoch.  The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  constitute  the  fifth  and 
last  period.  Under  the  heading,  "Recent  Doctrines,*' are  discussed 
the  Hedonistic  doctrine;  Solidarism,  characterized  here  as  an  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  gap  that  exists  between  individualism  and  social- 
ism; and  anarchism,  understood  as  "impassioned  liberahsm." 

The  questions  which  the  authors  put  to  themselves  and  endeavored 
to  answer  were:  "Who  is  responsible  for  formulating  those  prin- 
ciples that  constitute  the  framework  of  economics  as  at  present 
taught";  and  "At  what  period  were  these  principles  first  enunciated, 
and  what  were  the  circumstances  which  accounted  for  their  enuncia- 
tion at  just  th|tt  period?" 

The  treatment  follows,  as  represented  above,  a  time  sequence,  but 
where  circumstances  seem  to  justify  another  order  this  is  not  ad- 
hered to  strictly. 

The  authors  have  had  to  consider  a  voluminous,  a  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible literature.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  had  as  an  object 
the  inclusion  of  their  material  in  one  volume.  As  a  result,  the  doc- 
trines reproduced  cover  a  necessarily  narrowed  field.  Critical 
estimates  by  the  authors  are  too,  for  the  same  reason,  somewhat 
limited.  A  great  amount  of  selection  being  necessary,  the  selection 
has  been  well  made  and  representative,  and  the  interpretation  is 
worthy  of  authors  of  such  repute  as  Gide  and  Rist. 

The  translator,  R.  Richards,  need  make  no  apologies.  His  trans- 
lation seems  to  be  clear  and  adequate,  and,  as  he  says,  the  dearth  of 
such  literature  by  Englishmen  amply  justifies  him  in  making  avail- 
able to  English  readers  the  work  of  his  illustrious  neighbors. 
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Flobbncs  M.  Hopkins.  AllusionSf  words,  and  phrases  that  should 
be  known  and  where  to  find  them.  Detroit :  The  Willard  Company, 
479  Sixth  Street,  1915.     (Pp.  116,  38c.) 

"Allusions,  words,  and  phrases  that  should  be  known  and  where 
to  find  them"  serves  as  the  title  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  over  one 
thousand  allusions  that  are  apt  to  be  referred  to  in  literature  and 
lectures,  compiled  for  use  in  high  schools  by  the  author,  who  is  librar- 
ian of  the  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  pamphlet  is  especially  designed  for  use  in  English  courses  in 
high  schools,  as  a  basis  for  training  in  the  looking  up  of  references 
and  in  the  comparative  use  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias. 

Words  in  the  list  are  printed  in  different  types  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  suggestion  for  grading,  and  to  scatter  the  work  rather  evenly 
throughout  different  years.  Small  capitals  suggest  that  a  student  in 
an  upper  grammar  or  junior  high  school  grade  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  know  or  to  learn  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  or 
phrase  so  printed.  Roman  type  suggests  the  same  for  pupils  in  the 
middle  and  senior  high  school  grades.  Italics  indicate  that  the 
allusions  are  beyond  the  average  high  school  course.  These  types 
are  again  graded  by  nmnbers.  This  numbering  separates  the  list 
into  nine  practically  equal  parts.  If  desired,  words  nimibered  1 
could  be  followed  through  during  the  first  term,  those  numbered  2, 
the  second  term,  etc.,  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

In  order  to  emphasize  five  important  and  relatively  inexpensive 
reference  works  which  should  be  well  known  by  every  high  school 
student,  directions  as  to  how  each  word  may  be  found  are  given  by 
means  of  columns  for  the  following:  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,  New  Student's  Reference  Work,  Gayley: 
Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. 

Joseph  Kennedy!  Rural  Life  and  the  Rural  School.  New  York: 
1915.     American  Book  Company.     (Pp.  186.) 

This  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Kennedy  is  one  of  the 
many  contributions  now  being  made  to  rural  Ufe  and  education. 
Although  Professor  Kennedy's  book  has  very  little  new  material  to 
contribute  to  the  subject,  the  organization  and  presentation  of  the 
topics  are  interesting,  readable,  and  profitable  for  all.  The  emphasis 
in  this  work,  as  in  most  of  the  recent  books  on  rural  life  and  educa- 
tion, is  placed  upon  the  rural  school  and  its  problems.  While  the 
rural  school  is  perhaps  the  one  institution  having  most  to  do  with 
the  development  of  rural  life,  yet  nu'al  educators  must  recognize 
that  the  rural  school  is  only  one  of  many  other  phases  which  must  be 
utilized  toward  the  meeting  of  fundamental  rural  life  needs.  The 
conservation  of  agricultural  resources,  the  improving  of  rural  life 
vocations,  preservation  of  health,  the  creation  and  appreciation  of 
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art,  closer  organization  of  rural  forces,  the  liberalizing  of  the  educa- 
tion of  rural  forces,  and  the  maintenance  of  higher  moral  standards 
— all  these  are  rural  life  needs  to  which  rural  agencies  at  work  must 
address  themselves.  This  book  under  discussion  seems  to  be  lim- 
ited in  its  vision  of  rural  life  and  its  needs.  For  the  rural  teachers 
such  limitations  are,  however,  often  necessary  in  order  to  find  an 
entering  wedge  for  their  wider  outlook. 

E.  E.  Lewis.     Work,  Wages  and  Schooling  of  Eightnhundred  Iowa 
Boys  in  Relation  to  the  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance.  University 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  9,  1915.     Iowa  City:  University  of  Iowa 
Press.     (P.  33.) 
This  bulletin  is  the  result  of  a  two-months'  study  of  vocational 
problems  in  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City.    The  material  is  well  or- 
ganized and  numerous  tables  add  to  the  value  and  general  clearness  of 
the  bulletin.     The  conclusions  are  carefully  made  and  nowhere  does 
the  author  allow  himself  to  overrate  the  weight  of  the  data  at  hand. 
This  evident  fairness  should  have  its  effect  on  the  one  who  is  still 
skeptical  about  the  reality  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement  or 
who  can  see  in  the  present  conditions  no  problem  touching  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  American  public  school. 

.  The  topical  heads  will  give  the  reader  a  suggestion  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  bulletin:  Age  of  boys  under  investigation;  school  last 
attended;  age  and  grade  at  time  of  leaving;  reasons  for  leaving  school; 
length  of  period  of  idleness  before  getting  a  job;  how  the  job  was 
secured;  number  of  jobs  since  held;  length  of  time  at  each;  reason  for 
change;  beginning  wage;  correlation  between  leaving-grade  and 
beginning-wage;  correlation  between  leaving-age  and  beginning- 
wage;  finally,  the  correlation  between  experience  and  the  beginning- 
wage.  The  material  is  a  worthy  addition  to  that  already  collected 
in  this  field.  The  bulletin  could  be  made  of  more  use  to  the  general 
public,  however,  if  the  publisher  would  number*  the  pages  of  the 
next  edition. 

Martha  MacLear.     The  Kindergarten  and  the  Montessori  Method. 
Boston:  The  Gorham  Press,  1915.     (Pp.  114.    $1.00.) 

The  author  is  interested  in  facilitating  the  reconciliation  which  in 
her  opinion  is  inevitable  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Montes- 
sori method.  While  feeling  that  many  things  in  the  kindergarten, 
such  as  the  music,  the  games  of  all  kinds,  and  the  stories  are  too 
valuable  ever  to  be  dispensed  with,  yet  there  is  a  need  for  a  change 
in  method  and  procedure,  and  that  such  a  change  can  be  brought 
about  by  adopting  into  the  kindergarten  Dr.  Montessori's  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty  and  education  founded  on  the  spon- 
taneous activities  of  the  child. 
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The  author  begins  with  interesting  explanatory  chapters  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  Montessori  Method  and  their  possible  adjust- 
ment, and  follows  these  with  a  critical  study  of  the  value  and  the 
limitations  of  the  various  phases  of  the  kindergarten,  the  gifts,  hand- 
work, music,  games,  stories,  and  nature  study. 

Although  many  wiU  not  a^ee  with  the  author's  ideas,  the  book 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  thought  on  this  subject  of  the  child's  early 
education.  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  in  his  introduction,  "the 
conception  of  bringing  together  the  ideas  of  Froebel,  Montessori, 
genetic  psychology  and  experimental  psychology  struck  me  as  a 
desideratimi  I  had,  long  been  waiting  to  see." 

Miss  MacLear  is  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  and  Director 
of  Kindergarten  Education  at  Howard  University. 

C.  W.   Valentine.    An  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology, 
Baltimore:  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.     (Pp.  x,  194.    $1.10.) 

Valentine  asserts  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  experiments  for 
educational  psychology,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  do  not  require 
expensive  apparatus.  In  this  little  book,  which  he  says  can  be  used 
with  practically  no  apparatus,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
many  of  the  more  common  tests;  such  as  the  rote  memory  tests, 
association  tests,  and  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence  tests. 

The  author  recommends  this  book  for  the  home  use  of  students 
and  teachers.  He  believes  that  it  will  be  valuable  in  connection 
with,  and  supplementary  to,  a  first  course  in  psychology.  It  may, 
he  says,  keep  a  teacher  from  becoming  a  slave  of  routine,  presum- 
ably by  suggesting  interesting  tests  that  can  be  profitably  inter- 
polated into  the  required  and  possibly  somewhat  dry  material  of  the 
text.     Very  full  directions  are  given  for  the  application  of  the  tests. 

The  little  book  would  seem,  from  a  rather  hasty  examination,  to 
be  usable  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  author  recommends  it. 
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Research  Committee  Public  School  League,  BufiPalo,  N.  Y.     Public 
School  Administration  in  the  Twenty-four  Principal  Non-Com- 
mission Governed  Cities  of  the  United  States,  and  Public 
School  Administration  in  the  Twenty-four  Principal 
Commission    Governed    Cities    of    the   United 
States.     Compiled    by  the  Public  School 
League  of  BufiPalo.     BufiPalo,   N.  Y., 
1915. 

THE  two  interesting  accompanying  charts  have  been  compiled 
recently  by  the  Public  School  League  of  Buffalo  for  the  twenty- 
four  principal  commission  governed  cities  and  the  twenty-four  principal 
non-commission  governed  cities,  respectively,  of  the  United  States, 
showing  for  each  eight  important  features  of  school  administration, 
such  as  method  of  selection  of  the  board  of  education,  the  powers  of 
the  superintendent,  etc. 

As  will  be  noted,  a  large  and  practically  equal  majority  of  cities  of 
both  types  have  unpaid  boards  of  education,  elected  at  large.  With 
only  two  exceptions  in  each  group  of  cities,  the  board  of  education 
appoints  the  superintendent  of  schools,  for  terms  ranging  from  one  to 
six  years. 

In  only  four  cities  of  each  class  is  the  public  school  system  practically 
and  legally  co-ordinate  with  the  other  departments  of  city  government. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  absolutely  separate. 

In  very  few  cities  has  the  mayor  or  city  council  any  control  over 
the  schools.  In  a  number  of  non-commissioned  cities  the  mayor 
appoints  the  board,  while  in  about  25%  of  the  cities  of  both  classes  the 
mayor  or  council  has  control  over  appropriations,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
over  school  expenditure.  In  the  majority  of  all  cities  considered  the 
board  of  education  prepares  its  own  budget,  within  statutory  limits; 
but  this  budget  is  usually  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  the 
city  council,  or  a  board  of  estimate. 

The  powers  of  the  superintendent  over  appointment  and  dismissal 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  limited  legaUy  to  recommendations  to  the  board. 
In  some  cases  the  superintendent  appoints  from  graded  lists  or  from 
teachers  whose  eligibility  is  governed  entirely  by  statute;  but  in  very" 
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few  cities  may  he  legally  exercise  his  judgment  in  constituting  and 
controlling  his  teaching  force.  This  is  a  point  of  particular  interest 
just  now  in  the  light  of  recent  agitation  and  some  recent  city  legislation 
aimed  at  securing  larger  powers  for  the  superintendent. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  that  is  apparent  from  these  two  charts 
is  the  striking  similarity  between  commission,  and  non-commission, 
governed  cities  in  practically  all  of  the  eight  points  considered.  In 
the  sole  instance  of  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  education  by  the 
mayor  in  non-commission  governed  cities  is  there  a  striking  contrast, 
and  this  is  a  feature  of  only  five  cities  of  this  group. 


Montessori  at  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 

EDUCATORS  throughout  the  Middle  West  will  be  interested 
in  the  information  that  Dr.  Maria  Montessori  will  deliver  her 
next  course  of  lectures,  beginning  January  24,  1916,  at  Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The 
lectures  on  her  system  of  education,  with  practical  illustrations,  with 
children  using  her  exercises  and  apparatus,  will  be  held  in  the  audi- 
torium after  the  regular  school  hours.  In  addition  to  these  lectures 
by  Dr.  Montessori  herself,  others  will  be  given  by  her  assistants,  and 
a  demonstration  school  will  be  in  operation  for  the  purposes  of  study 
and  observation  under  her  personal  supervision.  The  course  wiU 
continue  for  a  term  of  six  months. 

The  Montessori  system  is  based  upon  the  following  psychological 
and  pedagogical  principles: 

1.  The  attention  of  the  child,  focused  upon  any  exterior  object 
or  fact,  provokes  in  the  child  a  widespread  and  spontaneous  activity 
of  its  entire  personality. 

2.  This  activity,  known  in  the  Montessori  phraseology  as  the 
"polarization"  of  attention,  always  obtains  in  connection  with  certain 
exterior  conditions,  to  wit:  environment,  apparatus  and  exercises 
that  can  be  definitely  established  by  a  teacher  of  insight  and  skill. 
Initial  and  well  planned  steps  in  this  direction  for  children  of  from 
three  to  six  years  of  age  constitute  one  of  the  great  contributions  of 
Dr.  Montessori.  This  is  to  be  followed  soon  by  such  organization 
for  children  of  from  six  to  ten. 

3.  The  problem  of  education  is  solved  when  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling the  attention  of  the  child  is  wholesomely  solved,  It  is  a 
matter  of  observation  and  knowledge  that  the  child's  spontaneous 
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activity  endures,  with  the  minimum  of  fatigue,  as  well  as  the  maximum 
of  growth,  until  mastery  of  the  work  in  hand  is  attained;  whereas  all 
speciaUy  stimulated  attention  from  without,  soon  abates,  fatigues  the 
child,  and  robs  him  of  a  divine  hertiage — the  power  of  initiative — ^a 
truism  recognized  by  both  educators  and  parents. 

4.  That  system  of  education  which  succeeds,  through  exercise, 
in  bringing  this  faculty  to  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  elevating 
the  individual  to  successively  higher  planes,  is  the  ideal  and  standard 
system. 

5.  The  choice  of  objects  that  will  interest,  hold  and  develop  the 
attention  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  reactions 
of  the  child.  The  ability  to  choose  such  objects  is  to  know  the  means 
whereby  the  child  makes  progress.  It  is  axiomatic  and  must  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  teacher,  that  all  instructions  must  be  for  the 
development  of  the  child's  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
and  that  he  grows  only  through  his  self-activity. 

6.  While  the  old  pedagogy  emphasized  and  ideaUzed  the  conception 
that  the  personality  is  "receptive,"  the  new  pedagogy  presupposes 
and  works  on  the  principle  of  an  "active  personality."  From  such  a 
system  of  procedure  is  evolved  a  school  in  which  children  work  for, 
by  and  of  themselves — that  is,  they  are  free. 

7.  The  Montessori  system  is  characterized  at  the  start  by  giving 
to  children  individual  work,  in  being  self-educative,  and  in  the  teacher's 
remaining  in  the  back  ground  as  a  directing  rather  than  a  dominating 
factor. 

8.  It  places  greater  emphasis  upon  the  principle  of  personal  develop- 
ment, insists  upon  the  more  direct  and  effective  training  of  the  senses — 
now  much  neglected;  it  trains  for  actual  life  activities,  and  affords 
direct  preparation  for  the  school  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. 

The  Stevens  Point  Normal  School  extends  cordial  invitation  to 
all  interested  in  this  effort  to  make  visitation  while  the  course  is  in 
progress. 

John  F.  Sims, 
President^  Stevens  Point  Normal  School. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION    AND    SUPERVISION 


Junior  High  School  Administration* 
Charles  Hughes  Johnston 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Illinois 

OUR  problem  as  I  see  it  is  so  vital,  its  issues  so  urgent,  its 
aspects  so  diverse  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  state  the 
topic  of  our  discussion  without  revealing  a  personal  bias  and 
also  a  recognizable  educational  philosophy.  If  one  say  ''inter- 
mediate school"  some  see  here  a  deplorable  conservatism  and 
a  bald  and  uninteresting  outlook.  The  name  is,  really,  more 
vital  than  it  may  seem,  and  the  greater  and  greater  relative 
frequency  with  which  one  hears  the  term  "junior  high  school" 
actually  indicates  the  trend  of  the  movement.  In  this  discus- 
sion we  may,  if  we  can,  disregard  any  ulterior  designs  in  the  use 
of  the  name  ''junior  high  school."  We  may  go  further  and  dis- 
claim other  now  natural  assumptions  as  to  the  essential  features 
of  the  reorganization  we  are  all  discussing. 

Those  actively  engaged  in  and  committed  to  the  "reorganiza- 
tion" plan  face,  of  course,  the  problems  of  how  many  adminis- 
trative units  (of  separate  principals  and  teachers  and  students) 
we  may  best  make;  and  the  more  perplexing  one,  of  how  many 
curriculums  within  the  different  cycles  (or  units)  must  be  organ- 
ized and  administered  for  our  different  groups  of  pupils.  We 
may,  for  example,  finally  divide,  as  Superintendent  Yoimg 
of  Chicago  thinks  possibly  desirable,  the  first  six  years  and  kinder- 
garten into  two  program  and  curriculum  units,  and  the  last  six 
years  of  public  education  also  into  two;  thus  having  four  cycles 
in  our  twelve  year  public  school  curriculum  offerings.    We  may 

*  Read  before  the  High  School  Conference,  Univemity  of  Ulinois,  Nov.  19,  1915. 
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again,  despite  present  strong  indications,  revert  largely  to  the^ 
"two-division''  plan  of  precious  and  of  recent  memory.  Thirdly, 
we  may,  as  seems  most  likely  at  the  present  time,  increasingly 
accept  the  three  unit  division  or  cycle  arrangements,  i.  e.:  ele- 
mentary, junior-high,  senior-high.  Even  if  the  three-division 
scheme  prove  most  acceptable  with  reference  to  matters  of 
purely  administrative  machinery,  we  have  still  the  major  ques- 
tion of  where  (in  terms  of  school  age)  to  differentiate  curricu- 
lums  in  the  three  newly  divided  stages  of  public  education,  and 
the  question  of  degrees  of  differentiaiion  in  the  two  upper  cycles. 
Here  again  neither  the  name  nor  the  types  of  curriculmns,  nor 
the  desirable  curriculum  aflSliations  and  combinations  are  even 
near  settlement.  Again  those  possible  3  or  4  type  variations  of 
the  6-3-3  plan  itself,  which  will  be  conditioned  by  size  of  city 
and  character  of  school  system,  are  but  vaguely  conceived,  are 
being  experimented  with  under  only  partially  satisfactory  condi- 
tions for  scientific  testing  for  their  special  merits,  and  are  as  yet 
nowhere  clearly  and  finally  determined.  All  this  is  merely  to 
say  that  the  term  "reorganization''  refers  to  all  the  newly  pro- 
posed cycle  divisions  of  the  public  school  by  years — elementary, 
upper-elementary,  lower-secondary,  upper-secondary.  (See 
North  Central  Association's  characterization  of  the  three  stages 
in  the  latest  Annual  Report,  1914.) 

Now  it  happens  that  most  critical  attention,  for  reasons  already 
thrashed  over  and  commonly  accepted,  is  now  focussed  upon  the 
middle  cycle.  The  boundaries  of  this  middle  ground  are  not 
settled.  We  shall  refer  in  this  discussion  therefore  for  obvious 
reasons  only  incidentally  to  the  reorganization  problems  of  the 
first  six  years  or  to  those  of  the  last  3  years  (4  or  5  if  we  include 
the  junior  college),  and  we  shall  deal  chiefly  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion affecting  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  years.  We  shall  all  grant 
that  no  part  of  the  whole  educational  system,  public  or  private, 
will  remain  unaffected.  Nowhere  at  present  also  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  movement  now  upon  us  fully  understood.  Every- 
where schoolmen  feel  sure  there  is  much  of  profound  significance 
beneath  the  surface. 

Once — in  1893,  for  example — our  secondarj'^  education  leaders 
may  have,  as  they  professed  they  did,  faced  a  relatively  clear  and 
simple  set  of  high  school  problems.  The  historic  Committee  of 
Ten  were  easily  unanimous  in  their  hearty  and  confident  endorse- 
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ments  of  their  famous  program  for  American  secondary  educa- 
tion, which  they  so  effectively  launched.  They  were  proud  of 
their  agreeable  unanimity!  They  were  mostly  interested  in 
subject  matter,  content  of  courses,  providing  something  to 
teach,  and  at  least  one  method  of  doing  it.  No  other  funda- 
mental purposes  of  real  life  and  of  destiny  of  nations  figured 
for  them  in  any  specific  way. 

The  N.  E,  A.  CommiMee  on  Articulation  of  School  and  College 
inherited  this  somewhat  narrow  though  definite  problem,  but 
brought  to  it  a  spirit  of  adjustment  quite  admirable,  if  a  bit 
cocky  and  defiant.  They  sacrilegiously  denied  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  unity  of  the  older  committee  of  eminent  educational 
authorities.  This  second  report  is  now  the  most  influential 
single  piece  of  literature  in  existence  in  furnishing  a  model  high 
school  curriculmn  for  those  incUned  to  vary  the  traditional, 
single,  "college  preparatory"  type.  The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, of  this  energetic  second  national  committee  seems  to  an 
outsider,  to  have  been  in  the  questions  of  educatiorud  values  of 
particular  subjects  and  in  ingenious  manipulations  by  adminis- 
trative devices  of  their  (assumed  necessary)  single  but  new  type 
of  high  school  curriculum.  They  looked  for  a  new  flexibility 
and  advocated  a  method  of  manipulating  administrative  machin- 
ery. They  instituted  no  fundamental  re-examination  of  all 
subject  matter  with  fearless  reference  chiefly  to  the  more  heter- 
ogeneous groups  now  in  high  school  and  of  those  still  more 
varied  and  urgently  needy  groups  who  are  not,  but  who  should 
be  in  a  high  school  of  some  type.  Essentially  they  sought  to 
lighten  the  yoke  of  college  entrance  and  to  liberalize  the  college 
entrance  principle,  rather  than  to  strike  right  out  and  construct 
different  kinds  of  high  school  curriculums  for  the  socially,  eco- 
nomically, and  psychologically  distinguishable  groups  of  actual 
or  possible  high  school  students.  The  North  Central  Associa- 
tion and  similar  interstate  standardizing  agencies  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  had  for  years  committees  on  subject 
matter  who  worked  always  from  the  point  of  view  above — the 
unit-making  possibility  of  it  all. 

Three  years  ago  this  North  Central  Association  appointed 
also  a  standing  committee  on  administrative  problems  of  high 
school  reorganization.  Last  year  the  two  committees  found 
that  they  could  not  keep  off  each  other's  preserves.    So  they 
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were  consolidated  into  one  committee — ^the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  Reorganizaiion  of  Secondary  Education  and  on  the  J)efinition 
of  a  Unit  They,  too,  ate  being  driven,  as  was  the  National 
Comniission,  to  invent  a  philosophy  of  secondary  education. 
Now  increasingly  everywhere  the  broadening  administrative 
and  deepening  pedagogical  questions  are  seen  to  be  interrelated. 
So  the  National  Commission  hopes  something  will  come  out  of 
the  cooperative  work  of  its  twelve  sub-committees  of  liberal 
specialists  in  subject  matter  (with  their  achieved  administrative 
common  sense),  all  under  a  central  "Reviewing  Committee," 
whose  function  is  to  harmonize  and  integrate  the  results  of  the 
various  committees  into  a  unified  program  of  development.* 

We  here  are  sunilarly  presenting  in  juxtaposition  the  adminis- 
trative features  and  problems  and  the  pedagogics  of  the  special 
subject  matters.  If  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problem  ad- 
ministrative common  sense  and  harmoniously  interrelated  sub- 
ject matters  and  get  them  formulated  into  a  purely  educational 
proposal  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  grasp  what  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  call  "The  Junior  High  School  Idea.''  We  should  give  it 
a  spirit  as  a  whole,  we  should  combine  administrative  and 
pedagogical  considerations  into  a  platform  of  reform  in  school 
work,  and  we  should  so  conceive  this  junior  school  idea  that  its 
underlying  ideals  will  appear  to  affect  the  interests  of  all  grades 
of  pubhc  school  work.  In  short  neither  skillful  administrative 
manipulation  nor  special  pedagogical  reform  in  more  or  less 
unrelated  school  subjects  can  convey  to  one  any  meaning  of 
"reorganization"  worth  discussing.  Let  us  for  a  time  forget 
the  corresponding  but  indirect  effects  of  reorganization  upon  the 
six  elementary  years  and  upon  the  senior  high  school  and  junior 
college  and  let  us  consider  the  junior  school. 

I  shall  attempt  to  present  the  movement  itself,  to  specify 
distinguishable  problems  and  place  them  in  their  proper  group- 
ings, sense  the  relative  proportions  of  these  different  groups  of 
new  problems,  suggest  probable  solutions  where  practice  and 
educational  principles  seem  to  furnish  any  assm-ing  evidence, 
note  the  trends  of  developments  in  different  types  of  school 
systems  and  different  communities — all  the  while  pointing  out 
in  particular  (very  easy!)  what  we  do  not  know  about  the  junior 
high  school. 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  the  Commission  has  appointed  a  special  sub- 
committee of  Administration  of  Secondary  Education  also. 
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I  shall  understand  by  '* administrative  problems"  both  those 
which  are  of  a  profoundly  social  nature,  relating  directly  to  the 
demands  of  democracy;  the  more  technical  ones  of  a  financial 
sort;  and  the  strictly  professional  ones,  such  as  cmriculum  organ- 
ization and  the  various  new  features  of  school  management 
supposed  to  be  essential  accessories  of  the  new  organization — 
type  of  principal  and  teacher,  new  text  books,  new  relation  to 
college  (new  units,  etc.),  vocational  guidance  and  supervised 
study.  "Administrative  problems"  should  include  also  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  selection  and  educational  organization  of 
content  of  courses. 

Administration,  thus  comprehensively  and  spu-itually  inter- 
preted, is  in  a  sense  the  most  vital  feature  of  any  old  or  new 
organization.  From  one  point  of  view  it  outranks  even  good 
but  isolated  uncooperative  teaching  of  special  subjects.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  systern  which  can  taint  or  can  inspire  all  the  co- 
operative work  of  the  school.  Now  the  spirit  of  our  reorganiza- 
tion must  be  governed  by  this  clear  philosophy  of  educaiional 
administration.  Our  particular  question  is,  "Can  this  essential 
spirit  of  administration  get  its  best  expression  in  new  units  of 
internal  government,  new  curriculum  units,  new  types  of  school 
activities,  new  kinds  of  group  consciousness  and  group  exercise, 
new  school  relationships — all  typical  of  the  associations  which 
its  advocates  connect  with  the  jimior  school  idea?"  In  other 
words,  can  we  interpret  the  jimior  high  school  as  an  outward 
manifestation  of  a  sound,  new  philosophy  of  educational  admin- 
istration? That  it  is  a  manifestation  of  some  sort  of  philosophy 
of  school  administration  we  are  sure.  Why  do  its  advocates 
associate  it  with  new  ideas  of  promotion,  new  analyses  (social, 
economic,  and  psychological)  of  its  pupil  populations,  new 
schemes  of  all  sorts  for  guidance  (educational,  moral,  tempera- 
mental), new  psychological  characterizations  of  types,  new 
school  year,  new  school  day,  "class  period"?  It  has  somehow 
set  on  fire  a  sort  of  educational  imagination  which  cannot  be 
checked.  The  particular  plan  one  proposes  may  be  debatable; 
yet  its  agitation  brings  results.  Its  advocacy  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  Junior  high  school  is  no  fool-proof  device.  Suppose 
it  to  be  only  a  fruitful  pretext;  still  schoolmen  are  using  it  in 
order  purposely  and  in  the  spirit  of  progress  to  "confront  them- 
selves with  a  condition  demanding  consmnmate  knowledge  and 
skill  in  both  teacher  and  supervisor." 
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Superintendent  Study,  of  Neodesha,  after  three  years  of  ex- 
periment and  successfid  experience,  thus  in  substance  puts  his 
experience  into  advice  regarding  the  five  fundamental  steps  to 
take  if  one  moves  at  all  in  this  new  direction — ^that  of  organizing 
a  junior  high  school. 

1.  The  first  requisite  for  success  is  self-preparation  of  the 
superintendent  himself.  He  must  hold  a  reasoned  position 
backed  up  with  contagious  enthusiasm,  he  must  be  patient, 
tactful,  and  willing  to  wait  for  results,  and  he  must  know  how 
to  present  his  cause  as  well  as  know  the  formal  technical  argu- 
ments themselves. 

j  2.  The  school  board  must  be  educated  thoroughly  before  the 
reorganization  step  is  taken.  Being  a  sole  promoter  is  fatal  and 
wrong  in  principle.  This  sort  of  an  educational  step  imposes  a 
responsibility  which  the  board  must  share. 

3.  Likewise  the  principals  and  the  teachers  must  understand 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  new  curriculums  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  help  create  the  new  atmosphere  of  success. 
Many  superintendents  have  forgotten  this  democratic  necessity, 
and  their  lieutenants  have  not  rallied  around  them.  As  Super- 
intendent Horn  of  Houston  reports,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
"junior  high  school  idea''  into  their  minds. 

4.  There  is  another  factor:  the  parents  and  the  community. 
The  possible  values  of  the  new  plan  must  be  patiently  and  clearly 
and  constantly  taught  them  through  press  and  platform  and 
pulpit,  and  informally  on  all  sorts  of  social  occasions.  This 
step  is  the  occasion  par  excellence  for  educational  idealization 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  conmiunity. 

Study  means  that  if  you  believe  in  the  new  organization  scheme 
at  all  you  must  beUeve  in  it  hard.  He  has  I  think  the  only  legit- 
imate point  of  view  and  has  well  defined  the  only  excusable 
attitude  for  those  who  venture  out  upon  these  waters.  He  has 
estimated  the  essential  steps.  These,  rather  than  merely 
mechanical  equipment  or  a  sort  of  standardized  instructional 
minimimi  or  type  of  building  or  kind  of  textbooks  or  length  of 
class  period,  are  the  real  prerequisites.  Before  we  are  through 
with  "reorganizing,"  of  course,  all  these  matters  (externa,  as 
the  Germans  call  them)  will  be  affected;  but  no  school  man 
should  hesitate  to  adopt  those  characteristic  features  of  the 
junior  high  school  which  will  make  his  school  system  more 
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'effective,  even  if  he  cannot  at  first  conform  to  somebody's  arbi- 
trary definition  of  such  an  organization. 

Among  these  specific  steps  there  is  no  one  order  of  procedure. 
Some  schoolmen  begin  with  the  hardest  problem  first,  that  of 
curriculum  reorganization  and  partial  differentiation;  others 
find  it  better  to  begin  with  some  extra-curriculum  feature  such 
as  vocational  guidance  systems,  schemes  for  study  and  record  of 
individual  differences,  supervised  study,  departmentalism,  the 
mere  addition  of  new  subjects,  the  formation  of  slow-moving 
and  fast-moving  groups,  or  even  social  centre  activities.  These 
are  details.  What  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  complete 
reorganization  cannot  be  accompli^ed  at  once,  and  that  one 
cannot  merely  wait  till  a  professional  standardizer  tells  him  he 
can  laimch  the  full-fledged  junior  high  school  machinery.  All 
the  good  things  which  characterize  systems  which  have  acquired 
these  combined  functions  through  some  years  of  practice  and 
adjustment  must  be  bought  with  the  price  aggressive  schoolmen 
are  accustomed  to  pay  for  such  high  outcomes. 

As  this  discussion  is  concerned  primarily  with  those  matters 
of  administrative  character  as  distinguished  from  others  purely 
educational  and  even  pedagogical,  it  may  be  well  at  this  point 
to  go  into  more  detail  regarding  definite  questions.  Let  us 
enumerate  those  typically  nonrinstrudional  administrative  prob- 
lems. 

Shall  there  be  an  individuality  oibout  the  junior  high  school 
buildingf  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City  (ICansas),  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Houston,  Texas;  Neodesha,  Kansas;  MacMinnville,  Oregon, 
(all  uniquely  situated)  furnish  us  hints.  Houston  reports: 
''Our  junior  high  school  buildings  have  been  admirably  planned 
for  the  purposes  outlined  above  (junior  high  school  purposes). 
Especially  are  they  adapted  to  the  poUcy  of  emphasizing  indus- 
trial education  and  physical  education.  They  have  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  their  space  given  to  shops,  kitchens,  lab- 
oratories, gymnasiums,  and  assembly  rooms  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  school  buildings.  In  our  South  End  building  in  par- 
ticular it  would  have  been  possible  to  erect  a  building  to  accom- 
modate at  least  50%  more  students  with  the  $250,000  which 
the  building  cost,  in  addition  to  the  grounds  and  equipment. 
This  would  have  been  done,  however,  by  adding  more  classrooms 
at  the  expense  of  shops,  laboratories,  etc.''     I  wish  he  had  added 
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"special  libraries,"  as  he  could  have  done.  He  has  a  real  junior 
high  school  library.  He  has  also  a  swimming  pool.  Other 
building  features  are  being  tested  in  the  other  places  named. 

Where  shall  the  directive  and  administrative  authority  bet  For 
a  long  time  this  will  be  a  debatable  question  and  already  some 
heat  and  strong  opinion  are  in  evidence.  We  are  here  con- 
fronted with  a  fresh  situation  in  which,  free  from  traditional 
prejudice,  we  have  a  fine  opportimity  for  establishing  an  adjust- 
ment of  administrative  and  supervisory  relationships  and  co- 
operations which  is  impossible  under  the  old  system.  For  ob-^ 
vious  reasons  one  hesitates  to  cite  examples. 

What  subjects  are  to  be  offered  under  these  new  conditionsf  I 
can  only  reflect  briefly  typical  opinion  and  special  practice. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Public  School  System  of  Wisconsin  says  in  substance:  English, 
with  larger  emphasis  upon  literature  suitable  for  adolescents, 
elementary  mathematics,  including  the  simpler  elements  of 
observational  geometry  and  algebra  of  the  equation,  general 
science  (or  elementary  science) — ^all  three  interlocked  with 
history  and  geography  and  taught  with  reference  to  later  ad- 
vanced sequentially  related  work;  constructive  work  in  all  the 
general  manual  training  of  the  public  school,  in  domestic  science, 
drawing  and  agriculture;  systematic  exercise  in  the  form  of 
music  and  physical  education.  The  additional  variables  of  this 
extended  program  must  be  selected  with  a  view  to  pursuing  it 
for  two  years,  giving  it  a  thorough  try-out  and  the  pupil  one 
also.  Other  systems  make  more  extensive  inroads  into  newer 
fields,  differentiating  the  work  in  such  fields  as  civics,  commercial 
branches,  mathematics,  etc.  Solvay,  N.  Y.,  is  a  good  example 
to  be  cited  later.  So  much  for  the  mere  addition  of  subjects, 
and  courses. 

What  measure  of  curriculum  differentiation  shall  there  be?  Some 
so-called  junior  high  schools  have  little  if  any  and  rest  their 
claim  to  their  title  upon  extra-instructional  features.  Leavitt 
and  Brown,  in  their  new  book  just  from  the  press  ("Prevocar^ 
tional  Education  in  the  PubUc  Schools'')?  advocate  two  clearly 
distinctive  curriculums,  and  base  their  suggestion  upon  the 
practice  in  a  few  selected  schools.  In  addition  to  this  sort  of 
differentiation,  leading  to  different  sorts  of  content  for  different 
pupil  groups,  we  have  also  the  kind  of  differentiation  determined 
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by  the  presence  of  '^ accelerant  groups"  and  "slow-moving" 
^oups  in  the  same  subject.  This  is  cited  by  Briggs  (Annual 
Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914)  as  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  a  jxmior  high  school.  Given  these 
distinguishable  groups  we  have  three  diflferent  methods  of 
administration  with  reference  to  them  alone — obviously  a  new 
^iicational  possibility  opened  up  by  the  movement. 

What  shall  be  the  modificaiions  of  subjects  because  of  their 
■different  '^curriculum  settings"?  One  junior  high  school  prin- 
cipal writes:  ''The  work  as  we  give  it  is  divided  into  six  separate 
ciu-riculmns.  While  often  the  same  subjects  may  be  required 
in  the  diflferent  curriculums,  there  may  .be  considerable  diflfer- 
«nce  between  the  subject  as  given  in  one  curriculmn  and  the 
43ame  subject  as  given  in  another  curriculmn."  English,  in  other 
words,  means  less  technical  grammar  than  in  the  old  elementary 
43ingle  curriculum,  English  in  the  domestic,  practical  arts  and 
pre-vocational  ciu'riculums  means  no  technical  granmiar  at  all. 
History  in  the  academic  and  commercial  curriculmn  is  like  the 
traditional  courses;  in  the  domestic,  practical  arts,  and  voca- 
tional, it  places  much  more  emphasis  upon  inventions  and  com- 
mercial history.  Arithmetic  in  the  academic  early  in  the  course 
treats  commercial  applications  of  percentage  as  algebra,  and 
treats  their  mensuration  as  geometry;  the  commercial  cur- 
riculum devotes  all  the  time  to  commercial  appUcations,  works 
more  narrowly  to  attain  a  trade  standard  of  accuracy,  and  speed 
in  computation  (sacrificing  something  of  the  purely  mathe- 
matical exercise).  So  it  is  with  the  drawing  work  and  the 
43cience  work.  He  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  academic  group 
takes  German  five  times  a  week,  while  the  commercial  is  taking 
typewriting  two  years  and  bookkeeping  one,  and  the  household 
science  pupils  are  having  two  double  periods  each  in  cooking 
and  in  sewing,  practical  arts  pupils  four  double  periods  in  shop 
and  one  double  period  in  shop  drawing,  and  the  vocational 
pupils,  their  longer  school  day  and  school  year  in  practical  work. 
All  "academic"  boys  and  girls  get  some  of  the  shop  work  or  the 
cooking  and  sewing. 

What  entrance  requirement  to  the  junior  high  school?  AU 
<meT  age  from  the  now  better^  more  economically  organized  six- 
year  elementary  school. 
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What  shall  he  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  senior  high 
school?  Superintendent  Spaulding  of  Minneapolis  says  age  and 
maturity,  not  scholastic  attainment;  not  ability  to  do  the  work 
offered  in  the  "single  curriculum"  senior  high  school,  but  ability 
to  do  something  different  from  the  babies  of  the  first  six  grades* 
and  something  which  the  modem  upper  high  school  must,  if  it 
does  not  now,  offer.  Superintendent  Maxwell  would  have  no 
"scholastic  entrance  requirement"  for  the  group  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  vocational  work  of  the  junior  high  school  but  he 
would  add  a  more  rigid  scholastic  test  for  the  others — ^a  compro- 
mise.    Of  the  three  practices,  I  like  Spaulding's. 

How  record  credits?  To  be  dogmatic:  by  the  semester  hour 
plan,  as  in  college,  because  of  the  desirable  varying  of  number 
of  class-periods  for  coiu'ses  in  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
situation  arising  from  "accelerant  classes,"  new  featiu-es,  etc. 

How  shall  the  same  subject  (German  or  Latin)  be  different  in 
form  and  in  imit  of  credit  value  when  given  in  jimior  and  in 
senior  high  school?  (See  Annual  Report  of  North  Central 
Association,  Conmiittee  on  Definition  of  a  Unit — 1914).  Thia 
solution  is  tentative  but  probably  in  the  right  direction. 

What  unique  systems  of  advice  and  guidance  are  especially 
suitable  for  junior  high  schools?  (See  Somerville,  Mass.,. 
Superintendent  C.  S.  Clark's  Annual  Report,  1914.) 

What  is  the  most  practical  system  of  card4ndex  of  individual 
traits,  etc.,  and  what  can  we  do  with  all  this  personal  information 
of  pupils,  once  we  get  it?  Experiments  are  numerous,  but  a» 
yet  no  single  system  stands  out  from  the  others. 

Whai  are  the  qualifications*  of  the  ^'home  teacher,''  '^ adviser 
teacher,"  ^^mother-teacher,"  in  regard  to  preventing  impossible 
assignments  (a  danger  of  all  junior  high  schools  at  first),  in 
dealing  with  absences,  discipline,  etc.?  A  new  functionary  is 
here  being  developed.  (See  McMinnville,  Oregon;  Houston,. 
Texas;  Decatur  and  Urbana,  111.,  et.  al.) 

What  is  junior  high  school  laboratory  work?  Individual  experi- 
mentation, or  wholly  demonstrational?  and  in  what  subject* 
practicable?  (See  N.  E.  A.  formulation  of  "Project."  Report 
of  Conmiittee  on  General  Science,  February,  1915).  This  is^ 
still  a  controversial  issue  in  which  neither  side  has  as  yet  touched 
bottom. 
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What  is  a  junior  high  school  library f  (See  Springfield,  111.; 
Houston,  Texas;  Decatiu*,  HI.,  for  reports  showing  widely 
differing  facilities). 

Whai  is  the  proper  class  period^  number  of  periods  per  day,  per 
week,  proper  division  for  study  and  for  recitation,  variation  with 
subjects?  (Variation  here  is  indicative  of  most  thorough  experi- 
mentation with  many  different  combinations  of  features.) 

Can  we  standardize  the  home  study  for  this  cycle  as  the  French 
dot  and  can  we  administer  our  own  standards?  (No  data  of 
value  as  proof,  but  much  of  "suggestive"  value.) 

What  is  practicable  and  what  desirable  regarding  departmental- 
ismf  (See  Reports  from  Rochester  and  Solvay,  N.  Y.,  and  H. 
W.  Josselyn's  Survey  of  Accredited  Schools  of  Kansas  for  vari- 
ations of  so-called  "departmentalism"  itself.) 

What  shall  be  the  number  of  studies  taken  at  one  time  by  the 
pupil  in  jimior  high  school,  and  how  many  times  per  week? 
(See  North  Central  Association  Report,  1914,  which  appears 
here  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  central  idea  of  exploita- 
tion and  exploration  of  interests  and  aptitudes  of  pupils  partly 
by  means  of  a  greater  variety  and  larger  number  of  courses. 
(See  also  the  "concentration"  method  of  administration  of 
curriculums  in  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis.) 

How  standardize  the  instruction  hours  per  teacher  per  week? 
(Extreme  variation  in  practice.) 

ShaU  junior  high  school  teachers  be  college  graduaiest  (This 
is  evidently  a  common  ideal.) 

What  is  a  reasonable  salary  scale  as  compared  with  senior  high 
school  teachers?    (Some  advocate  same  scale,  some  even  a  higher.) 

May  we  expect  an  interchange  of  teaching  service  and  of  super- 
vision, as  well  as  of  apparatus  and  of  library  facilities?  (Dif- 
ferent systems  will  soon  be  able  to  contribute  pertinent  experi- 
ence here.) 

What  is  the  minimum  number  of  pupils  essential  to  the  ideal 
junior  high  school  organization?  Merely  enough  for  full  classes, 
for  sections  in  laboratories  and  for  special  libraries;  enough  to 
justify  special  auditorium  exercises  for  credit;  enough  for  accel- 
erant groups;  enough  to  reduce  the  per  capita  costs  to  what 
figure?  (See  Holland's  Report  of  Louisville  Public  Schools, 
1913,  14,  and  H.  W.  Josselyn,  in  Johnston's  The  Modem  High 
School,  Chap.  V,) 
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As  to  arguments  I  shall  not  rehash  them  now.  They  are 
familiar  to  all  who  read  modern  educational  literature  or  even 
to  those  who  merely  attend  educational  meetings.  Each  side 
urges  the  cause  of  democracy  itself  as  the  first  argument,  and 
from  this  goes  forth  into  "castes  in  society,"  and  "tampering 
with  curriculums,"  down  to  mere  matters  of  administrative 
device.  (See  enumeration  of  these  arguments  by  the  writer  in 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  March,  1915). 

The  extent  of  the  movement  is  now  impressive.  There  are  at 
least  six  states  which  have  "resolved"  and  taken  other  steps. 
Many  teachers  associations,  including  the  National  Education 
Association  and  some  large  imiversities,  including  University 
of  Michigan,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  adjusted 
temporarily  their  entrance  requirements,  and  the  North  Central 
Association  has  twice  announced  its  intention  to  propose  some 
more  fundamental  method  of  articulation.  The  National  Com- 
mission of  Secondary  Education  and  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence are  committed.  At  the  present  time  a  large  number 
of  schools  in  the  North  Central  territory  alone  report  themselves 
as  unorthodox,  most  of  them  being  clearly  "intentional"  junior 
high  schools.  A  larger  number  report  their  intention  to  reor- 
ganize in  the  near  futiu'e.  Douglass  in  1913  was  in  communica- 
tion with  135  such  schools.  Briggs,  in  the  Annual  Commis- 
sioner's Report  1914,  cites  16_7  cities  as  having  one  or  more 
jimior  schools  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  being  in  communication 
with  193,  and  says  that  222  others  had  declared  their  plans 
formed  for  such  a  step.  The  North  Central  territory  contains 
the  same  impressive  proportion  of  these  intending  the  reform. 
Doubtless  many  of  these  are  not  full-fledged  junior  high  schools. 
The  more  interesting  thing  is  that  they  are  such  in  what  to  them 
is  some  essential  feature  and  in  their  intention  of  gradually  incor- 
porating others.  I  believe  their  spirit  is  a  good  one — ^launch 
right  out  when  the  preparations  above  specified  are  made,  and 
do  the  thing  which  seems  best  to  start  upon.  Local  conditions 
will  determine  which  ones  of  all  those  enumerated  steps  should 
come  first. 

As  to  proofs  we  have  at  present  only  "case  records"  of  successes 
of  individual  systems — ^no  appraisal  of  large  numbers  of  systems 
with  reference  to  items  of  im"provement  in  common  measured 
imder  comparable  conditions.  Furthermore,  we  have  no  re- 
ported failures  or  "reversions"  to  the  older  type. 
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Thus  far  we  have  mentioned  the  strictly  administrative  prob- 
lems largely  external  to  the  curriculum  differentiations  them- 
selves. The  policy  of  curriculum  differentiatiort  and  specialized 
trainings  in  the  senior  high  school  scarcely  longer  admits  of  argu- 
ment. It  is  the  great  issue  in  the  junior  high  school.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  curriculum  differentiation  at  this  jimior  school 
stage  is  questionable.  Certainly  few  would  advocate  pigeon- 
holing all  the  pupils  of  these  grades  by  absolute  segregation 
with  specialized  methods  and  coiirses  and  distinctive  subjects. 
There  is  another  sort  of  curriculum  differentiation,  however, 
which  is  basic  to  the  very  jxmior  high  school  idea  itself.  It  may 
be  progressively  illustrated  by  Richmond,  Indiana;  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  and  Solvay,  N.  Y.;  and  by  certain  extreme  vocational 
curriculums  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

We  may  say  that  the  "prevocational  issue"  appears  to  be  the 
most  prominent  reason  or  pretext  for  junior  high  school  curricu- 
lum differentiation.  Briggs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  only  57  of  the  167  jxmior  high  schools  which  he  examined 
which  differentiate  their  curriculums  on  some  other  than  a  so- 
called  vocational  basis.  This  term,  "prevocational,"  appears  to 
be  an  ill-chosen  one  to  cover,  as  it  does,  all  the  curriculum  vari- 
ations from  the  traditional  academic  curriculum.  We  may 
distinguish,  as  regards  their  attitude  toward  prevocational  work, 
the  following  as  typical  of  curriculum  makers  for  jimior  high 
schools: 

1.  The  traditional  academidst  who  will  have  none  of  it. 

2.  The  average  fair  schoolman  who  will  make — often  from  neces- 
sity— ^the  gingerly  solution  of  adding  2  subjects — ^manual  training 
and  domestic  science. 

3.  The  "Cole  type"  (See  Cole,  Industrial  Education  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School)  who  will  rejuvenate  the  academic  subjects  a  bit 
and  add  a  new  subject  which  is  called  ** Industry"  which  will  fimc- 
tion  in  giving  "industrial  insight"  and  "appreciation  of  labor." 

4.  The  Indiana  spiral  plan  of  a  sort  of  academic  organization  in 
much  detail  of  the  state  required  vocational  subjects  in  the  upper 
grades  to  be  followed  by  elaboration  of  same  material  in  high  school. 

5.  The  state  aided  vocational  work  (specialized  and  intensive)  for 
selected  junior  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts. 
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6.  There  is  what  we  may  call  the  most  recent — Leavitt  and  Brown's 
— "new  general  prevocational  education"  for  the  "prevocational 
type"  of  boy  and  girl.  It  does  not  contemplate  any  new  names  for 
school  subjects,  but  does  propose  entirely  new  content  for  this  special, 
psychologically  di£Ferent  group.  (See  Prevocational  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools.) 

7.  There  is  the  Solvay  "five-curriculum"  scheme,  with  the  third 
"readjustment"  year  for  those  who  change  their  curriculum  after 
the  two  years'  try-out. 

8.  The  "Ettinger  cross-section  curriculum  scheme"  of  New  York 
City  is  both  interesting  as  an  o£Fered  substitute  for  the  Gary  system 
and  for  being  now  tried  out  in  some  New  York  schools. 

9.  Then  lastly  we  have  the  Gary  plan,  and  now  numerous  varia- 
tions of  it — a  scheme  of  such  fundamentally  and  profoundly  reorgan- 
ized materials  and  methods  that  even  curriculum  di£Ferentiation  is 
not  necessary — since  there  is  left  no  academic  curriculum  from  which 
to  differentiate. 

The  junior  high  school  has  before  it  all  these  models  of  differ- 
entiation. 

For  whom  definitely  are  all  these  differentiations  of  curricu- 
lums  devised?  Leavitt  is  an  illustration  of  an  advocate  of 
ciurriculum  differentiation  on  the  ground  of  psychologicaUy  dif- 
fererii  types  of  junior  high  school  pupils — ^the  "scholastic  type" 
and  the  "prevocational  type."  His  differentiated  curriculum 
is  not  for  the  "thousands  and  thousands  who  succeed  in  school 
work  now" — ^but  for  the  overage,  or  retarded.  Even  some  of 
these  are  not  "serious,"  imless  they  have  acquired  a  "chronic 
dislike  for  school."  One  suspects  that  Leavitt  is  after  all,  how- 
ever, thinking  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  not  only  of  those 
overage  in  the  overburdened  first  six  grades,  but  also  of  num- 
bers of  those  in  their  grade  who  have  not  been  gripped  by  aca- 
demic interests.  One  suspects  too  (and  hopes!)  that  Mr.  Leav- 
itt is  visioning  some  final  and  fundamental  reorganization  of 
all  public  school  work  of  these  grades.  Solvay  makes  its  "five- 
division"  differentiation  with  "social  needs  as  the  ciurriculimi 
clue."  (See  p.  55  of  Superintendent's  1914  Report.)  The  Ayrea 
method  of  analysis  of  pupils'  "career  probabilities"  as  used  for 
the  "readjustment  year"  is  employed  to  correct  errors  in  cur- 
riculum placement.  The  "Ettinger  Plan"  is  preceded  by  par- 
ent-teacher conference  and  correspondence.    These  are  but  a 
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few  of  the  plans  for  curriculum  differentiations  now  being  achieved 
in  the  junior  high  school  period.  All  bear  close  relation  to  the 
next  problem,  that  of  the  content  of  the  courses  constUvMng  the 
■curriculums. 

The  "jimior  high  school  idea"  implies  the  earnest  and  thor- 
oughgoing examination  of  all  subject  matter  with  a  view  to  its 
"definite  aims  and  values.  The  further  work  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  in  following  its  work  (Four- 
teenth Year-book)  in  some  of  the  traditional  elementary  subjects 
by  an  examination  into  the  new  subjects  and  courses  as  they 
vary  with  their  '^curriculum  settings"  in  junior  high  schools, . 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  increasing  number  of  Junior  High  School  Manuals  now 
being  published  contain  quite  elaborately  and  carefully  worked 
out  "imits  of  instruction"  within  the  newly  established  junior 
high  school  courses.  This  is,  of  course,  indicative  of  the  most 
profoimd  and  far-reaching  phase  of  the  whole  movement.  In- 
deed, the  movement  itself  might  be  said  to  exist  and  to  gather 
its  momentum  in  order  thus  to  eventuate  and  culminate  in  a 
thoroughly  reorganized  educational  aim,  content,  and  method. 
This  paper  has  sought  chiefly  to  suggest  the  administrative 
instnmientality  which  will  likely  further  this  widespread  spirit 
of  public  school  reform. 

*  Most  of  the  references  to  particular  junior  high  schools  in  the  text  above  were 
«hosen  for  local  reasons  or  because  of  recent  correspondence  freshly  in  mind.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  include  even  the  most  promment  institutions  of  this  type, 
0uch  as  Los  Angeles,  Grand  Rapids,  Berkeley,  Columbus,  Boston,  Madison,  Iren- 
ton.  Rochester,  Evansville,  Salt  Lake  City.  I>a3rton,  etc. 

Some  readers  nuty  care  to  consult  the  following  pamphlets  which  are  new  and 
may  probably  be  secured  on  request.  The  list  contains  discussions  and  reports  of 
practice  upon  which  in  a  measure  the  writer  relied  in  writing  the  contribution  above: 

The  Junior  High  School,  Board  of  Education,  Neodesha,  Kansas,  Supt.  H.  P. 
Study.     (One  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory). 

Hii^  Schools  of  Michigan.  Bulletin  12.  1914.  State  Supt.  Fred  L.  Keeler,  Lan- 
ons,  Mich.  (Junior  High  School  Curriculiuns  reconunended  for  the  State.) 

The  Junior  High  School,  Document  39,  1914.  Council  of  Education,  N.  J.  Cal- 
vin L.  Kendall,  Trenton,  N.  J.     (Arguments  pro  and  con  and  bibliography). 

Superintendent's  Reports  1913-14-15,  Neodesha,  Kansas.    Board  of  Education. 

Superintendent's  Report,  Boston,  1914. 

Superintendent's  Report,  Lewiston.  Idaho,  1914. 

Superintendent's  Report,  Quincy,  111.,  1915. 

Superintendent's  Report,  Paris,  111.,  1915. 

Superintendent's  R^rt,  Somerville,  Mass..  1914.  Chas.  S.  Clark.  (See 
especially  Junior  High  School  Organization  and  also  section  of  System  of  Vocational 
Guidance). 

Bulletin  9,  California  State  Board  of  Education,  New  Laws  Relating  to  High  and 
Intermediate  Schools,  July,  1915. 
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Report  of  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools,  Will  C.  Wood.  California  State 
Boara  of  Education,  1914. 

Bulletin  6,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education  (Manual  Arts  in 
Junior  High  Schools).  F.  D.  Crawshaw.  Publ.  by  the  Board,  Madison,  Wis., 
1012. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Solvay,  New  York.  P.  W.  L.  Cox,  1914- 
15.  (Perhaps  the  most  valuable  discussion  of  actual  practice  and  the  most  helpful 
explanation  of  organization  and  of  administration  in  the  lot.) 

Junior  High  Schools  in  Houston.  Supt.  P.  W.  Horn,  Elementary  School  Journal,. 
September,  1915.     (See  also  his  latest  Superintendent's  Report.) 

The  Feasibility  of  the  Junior  Hirfi  School  in  a  Small  City.  Pamjphlet  published 
privately  by  Superintendent  W.  R.  Rutherford,  MacMinnville,  Oregon.  (Very 
suggestive  for  superintendents  of  small  systems  contemplating  reorganization.) 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Junior  High  School.  A.  A.  Douglass,  Reprint  from 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  June,  1915.  (Very  valuable,  containing  lists  of  schools 
operating  under  the  reorganized  system  and  a  good  account  of  curriculum 
and  '* course"  changes.) 

Bulletin  9,  University  of  Michigan.  September,  1915.  The  Subject  Matter  and 
Administration  of  the  6-3-3  Plan  of  Secondary  Schools.  Calvin  0.  Davis,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  (One  of  the  most  valuable  and  practical  in  the  lot.  The  author 
always  follows  lus  discussion  of  the  principle  involved  with  actual  specific  advice  to 
school  administrators  regarding  the  ''next  step.''  This  pamphlet  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  contemplating  immediate  reorganization.) 

A  Report  of  the  Organization  and  Extension  of  R^Vocational  Training  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  years.  W.  L.  Ettinger,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  New  York  City,  1915.  Department  of  Education.  N.  Y.  City, 
nrhis  should  be  consulted  to  understand  what  is  referred  to  above  as  "The  Ettinger 
Cross-Section  Scheme  of  Curriculum  Differentiation,"  as  well  as  because  it  is  in 
its  own  right  most  interesting  and  ingenious.) 

Reprint  of  Chapter  VI,  Volume  I,  Bureau  of  Education,  U.  S.  Commissioner's- 
Annual  Report,  1914.  Thos.  R.  Bri^,  Secondary  Education.  (Valuable,  most 
of  the  discussion  centering  around  jumor  high  schools,  and  representing;  the  author's- 
actual  impressions  gained  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  country  dining  which  he- 
visited  most  of  the  important  hmior  high  schools  themselves.) 

Bulletin  Number  38,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1913.  Economy  of  Time  in 
Education. 

Bulletin  Number  41,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1913.  Reorganization  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  addition  to  the  pamphlets  above  the  writer,  in  his  particular  discussion  of  the 
administrative  aspects  of  this  large  question,  has  found  the  following  easily  acces- 
sible reference  useful: 

Leavitt  and  Brown's  Prevocational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  1915  (entire 
volume),  Leavitt's  Examples  of  Industrial  Education,  (p.  88  fif.),  De  Garmo's  Prin- 
ciples of  Secondary  Education  (Revised  Edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  324  QX  Sneddon's  Edu- 
cational Readjustment  (Chapters  VI  and  VII),  Johnston's  High  School  Education 
(Chapter  IV)  and  his  The  Modem  High  School  (Chapter  V),  and  ariicleB  as  follows: 
EdtuxUioncd  Administration  and  Supennsionf  Volume  I,  pp.  29-49;  165-172;  327- 
329;  330-331:  567-576:  School  Renew,  Dec.,  1912,  March,  1913,  April,  1913,  Janu-^ 
ary,  1915,  May,  1915:  Educational  Review ,  March,  1914:  School  Board  Journal, 
December^  1913,  and  March,  1914:  Elementary  School  Teacher,  February,  and 
foUowing  issues  1913:  Journal  of  Education  (Symposium  by  lai^e  number  of  actual' 
school  administrators  for  and  against),  October  14,  1915.  School  Surveys  (See 
especially  Portland,  Butte,  and  Springfield,  111.,  city  surveys  and  Vermont  Survev 
for  state  survey — all  containing  valuable  discussions  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing junior  high  school  organization.) 
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Omitting  Arithmetic  in  the  First  Year 
Joseph  S.  Taylor 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 

1.  Opinion  of  Teachers. — ^The  experiment  was  conducted  in 
P.  S.  16,  The  Bronx,  during  the  years  1913-1915,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Elijah  Jenks,  Jr.,  the  principal,  and  Miss  Hannah 
E.  Harris,  his  assistant  to  the  principal.  Mr.  Jenks  reports 
that,  in  talking  over  with  the  teachers  of  the  first  and  second 
years  the  results  of  the  experiment  herewith  submitted,  the 
opinion  was  imanimous  that  arithmetic  work  should  be  omitted 
from  Grade  lA.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  better  results  might  not  have  been  obtained  if  the 
arithmetic  had  been  begun  in  IB. 

In  order  to  compare  results  and  note  the  advantages,  if  any, 
of  beginning  arithmetic  in  IB  rather  than  2A,  the  principal 
requests  permission  to  continue  the  experiment  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  teachers,  namely:  omitting  arithmetic  (except 
coimting)  from  Grade  lA  and  devoting  the  time  so  saved  to 
English. 

2.  Results  of  the  Experiment. — Beginning  with  the  two  lA 
classes  which  entered  school  September,  1913,  we  have  taken, 
with  the  approval  of  the  City  Superintendent,  no  regular  arith- 
metic work  except  coimting,  with  the  children  in  the  lA  grades. 
The  extra  time  has  been  given  to  the  English  work.  The  first 
two  classes  upon  which  the  experiment  was  tried  have  just 
completed  the  2B  grade.  They  began  arithmetic  work  upon 
entering  the  2A  grade,  and  in  twenty  weeks  they  completed  lA 
and  IB  arithmetic  work  and  all  of  the  2A  arithmetic.  In  the 
2B  grade  this  term,  they  did  the  regular  2B  work  in  arithmetic. 
We  asked  permission  to  defer  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  until 
the  second  year  because  Mr.  Jenks  and  Miss  Harris  beUeve  that 
we  are  overburdening  children  six  years  of  age  when  we  present 
two  distinct  and  difficult  problems  at  the  time,  namely:  the 
problem  of  learning  to  read  and  the  problem  of  imderstanding 
number  relations.  They  believe  that  the  experiment  has  been 
successful  because,  while  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of  the  reading 
has  improved,  the  number  work  has  apparently  suffered  no 
harm. 

(87) 
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(1)  Qiudity  of  the  Reading. — ^It  is  our  opinion  that  the  quality 
of  the  reading  has  improved. 

(a)  In  the  first  and  second  year  classes  the  children  have 
greater  power  to  read  new  matter.  It  is  shown  in  the  ability  of 
the  lA  and  IB  children  to  read  new  matter  at  sight  from  the 
blackboard  and  from  simple  primers.  It  is  shown  by  the  2A 
and  2B  children  when  they  are  able  to  read  their  Ubrary  books 
in  a  way  which  gives  them  pleasure.  It  is  also  shown  in  their 
ability  to  read  children's  stories  from  "Youth's  Companion." 
The  latter  have  been  taken  as  a  supplementary  reading  exercise 
to  test  the  power  to  read  new  matter. 

(b)  The  children  have  greater  fluency  in  phrasing. 

(c)  The  children  have  been  able  to  read  more  diflSicult  matter 
than  formerly  and  to  read  it  with  little  assistance.  For  example, 
the  children  in  2A  have  read  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  II 
(Wiltse)  and  from  Free  and  Treadwell  Reader  II.  These  books 
are  generally  used  in  2B. 

In  2B  they  have  read  from  "Dramatic  Stories,"  which  is 
listed  as  a  fourth-year  book.  They  have  read  also  from  Free 
and  Treadwell  III,  which  is  generally  used  in  the  third  year. 

Our  IB  children  last  term  read  Free  and  Treadwell  Reader  I 
at  sight.    This  is  generally  done  by  the  2A  class. 

In  our  lA  classes  the  first  group  children  have  been  able  to- 
read  at  sight  portions  of  the  Free  and  Treadwell  Primer  and 
parts  of  "FoUdore  and  Proverbs."  These  books  are  generally^ 
used  in  the  IB  class. 

(d)  The  children  have  a  greater  and  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  phonetic  elements. 

(e)  The  teachers  have  been  able  to  give  more  time  to  storjr 
telling,  reproduction  of  stories,  and  conversation  work. 

(2)  Quaniity  of  Reading. — ^The  amoimt  read  by  the  children 
has  been  greater.    In  the  following  table  are  shown — 

(a)  The  number  of  new  words  mastered  by  lA  and  IB  children. 

(b)  The  Dumber  of  words  read  in  the  basic  and  supplementary 
readers. 

(c)  The  amount  read  to  children  by  teachers. 

(d)  The  time  given  to  reading  each  week  in  minutes. 

(e)  The  number  of  classes  involved  in  the  comparisons. 
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Amount  Bead  in  Classes  With  Number  and  Classes 

Without  Number.    P.  S.  16 

(Unit— 1000  words)* 

Words     Basic        Supple-       Total      Read    Time  Number  of 
Reader      mentary  to  classes 


1 A  Grade 

No  arithmetic... 
With  arithmetic. 

388 
325 

6 
3.8 

20 
1.6 

IB  Grade 

26 
7.6 

28 
9.1 

685 
675 

5 

1 

No  arithmetic... 
With,  arithmetic. 

2000 
980 

8 
5 

43 
14 

51 
19 

24 

4 

718 
525 

5 
2 

No  arithmetic  in 
lA-lB 

20 

2  A  Grade 
25 

45 

55 

545 

3 

No  arithmetic  in 
lA-lB 

22 

2B  Grade 
76 

97 

44 

500 

2 

Translated  into  words,  these  figures  mean  that  m  lA  the 
classes  without  number  had  twenty  per  cent,  more  time  for 
reading  than  the  classes  with  number.  By  reason  of  this  they 
were  able  to  leam  nineteen  per  cent,  more  new  words  than  the 
classes  with  number,  to  read  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  text, 
and  to  have  read  to  them  three  times  as  much  matter  by  the 
teacher. 

In  the  IB  grade  the  classes  having  no  number  work  devoted 
thirty-six  per  cent,  more  time  to  reading  than  the  classes  with 
arithmetic.  They  read  one  hundred  sixty-eight  per  cent,  more 
matter  than  the  classes  that  had  number,  and  were  entertained 
by  five  times  as  much  material  read  by  the  teacher. 

In  1910t  I  made  a  study  of  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
mastered  by  each  of  the  twenty-three  schools  then  in  the  25th 
and  26th  districts.  The  unit  of  measure  employed  was  one 
thousand  words.    In  the  following  table  the  amount  read  by  the 


*  The  unit  of  reading  matter  is  1000  words,  i.  e.,6, 20, 26,  28  in  the  first  line  rep- 
resenting 6000,  20,000,  26,000,  28,000  words  read. 
tSee  "A  Quantitative  Study  of  Reading,"  EducaHanal  Review,  October,  1911. 
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several  classes  in  P.  S.  16  with  and  without  number  are  compared 
with  the  averages  foimd  in  1910: 

Comparison  of  Amounts  Read 

Year  1  2 

Quantity 25  59       (23  schools,  1910) 


26  (P.  S.  16,  with  arithmetic) 

"       77  142       (P.  S.  16,  without  arithmetic) 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  first  year  classes  in  P.  S.  16  having 
arithmetic  read  during  the  first  ye^x  just  about  the  average 
quantity  read  by  the  schools  of  this  district  in  1910,  while  the 
classes  that  omitted  arithmetic  in  the  first  year  read  about 
three  times  as  much  as  the  district  average  during  the  first  and 
second  years. 

Comparison  of  Amounts  Read  to  Children 

(Unilr—1000  words) 
Year  1  2 

Quantity 42  62       (23  schools,  1910) 

23  (P.  S.  16,  with  arithmetic) 

"       52  99       (P.  S.  16,  without  arithmetic) 

In  the  matter  of  reading  to  children,  the  classes  with  arith- 
metic in  P.  S.  16  show  about  half  the  district  average  for  1910, 
while  the  classes  that  omitted  arithmetic  far  exceeded  that 
average. 

(3)  The  Quantity  of  ArUhmetic. — ^The  experiment  seems  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  arithmetic  has  suffered  no  injury 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  2A  class  of  September,  1914,  accomplished  the  arith- 
metic of  lA  and  IB  in  ten  weeks.  They  accompUshed  the  2A 
work  in  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  term.  This  means  that  the 
children  have  done  three  terms'  number  work  in  six  months. 
When  they  became  the  2B  grade,  they  followed  the  regular  2B 
course  of  study  in  arithmetic.  They  have,  therefore,  done  the 
work  of  two  years  in  one  year. 

(b)  The  present  2A  class  (February  to  June,  1915)  has  a 
register  of  50.  This  class  has  accomplished  the  regular  lA  and 
IB  arithmetic.  A  group  of  ten  children,  working  ahead  of  the 
others,  has  also  done  2A  and  2B  arithmetic  and  will  be  sent  into 
the  3 A  grade.    These  children  have  gained  one   term.    The 
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extra  time  given  to  English  in  the  first  year  has  made  the  reading 
easy  for  these  children  and  they  are  able  to  take  up  the  EngUsh 
work  of  3A. 

(4)  The  Quality  of  Arithmetic. — We  have  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  quality  of  the  arithmetic  has  not  suffered. 

(a)  The  teachers  of  our  2A  classes  have  had  less  trouble  in 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  lA  and  IB  number  work  than  did 
the  teachers  who  tried  to  present  these  same  facts  to  lA  and 
IB  classes.  We  feel  that  this  was  accomplished  more  easily 
because  we  presented  only  one  difficulty  at  a  time.  In  the  first 
year,  the  children  had  the  reading  problem.  Upon  entering 
the  2A  class  the  reading  was  no  longer  a  difficult  problem.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  the  first  year  enabled  the  children  to  under- 
stand the  wording  used  by  the  teachers  in  simple  arithmetical 
problems.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  children  often  fail 
in  simple  problems,  not  because  they  do  not  know  the  number 
facts  involved,  but  because  they  cannot  interpret  the  language 
in  which  the  facts  are  expressed.  By  taking  more  English  in  the 
first  year,  children  have  a  larger  vocabulary  and  are  better  able 
to  interpret  problems  presented  in  2A. 

The  greater  maturity  of  the  children  makes  th6  presentation 
of  number  easier  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first.  A  child 
who  has  had  a  full  year's  work  in  English  and  is  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  school  is  more  mature  than  one  who  has  just  entered 
the  public  school. 

Tests 

In  order  that  we  might  have  a  basis  for  comparison  in  nmnber 
work  the  following  tests  were  given: 

1.  The  2A  class  of  February,  1913  (which  had  the  prescribed 
arithmetic  in  lA,  IB,  and  2A)  was  tested  in: 

(a)  The  tables  of  the  lA  grade. 

(b)  The  tables  of  the  IB  grade. 

(c)  Written  work  of  lA  arithmetic. 

(d)  Writtec  work  of  IB  arithmetic. 

(e)  Written  work  of  2A  arithmetic. 

2.  The  two  2A  classes  of  September,  1914,  which  began  arith- 
metic in  2A  and  had,  therefore,  only  six  months  of  arithmetic, 
were  given  these  same  tests. 
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3.  The  2A  class  of  February,  1915,  which  had  had  arithmetic 
for  six  months,  was  given  the  same  tests  with  the  exception  of 
the  written  test  upon  2A  work. 

4.  The  two  2B  classes  of  February,  1913  (which  had  the  pre- 
scribed arithmetic  in  lA,  IB  and  2A,  2B)  were  tested  in: 

(a)  The  tables  of  the  2A  grade. 

(b)  The  tables  of  the  2B  grade. 

(c)  Written  work  of  2B  arithmetic. 

5.  The  two  2B  classes  of  February,  1915,  (which  had  had  one 
year's  work  in  arithmetic)  were  given  these  same  tests. 

A  comparison  of  results  follows. 


Arithmetic  Table    Per  Cent.    Grade  BA 
Founded  upon  the  same  tests  given  to  the  four  2A  Classes 


2A   Olaac 

I  of 

2A   Class  of 

2A    Class   of 

2A   Class   of 

Febroary,  1918. 

Septem 

ber. 

Septem 

ber. 

February,  1916. 

Tbis  dasB 

had 

1914.    Brighter 

1914.       Poorer 

In    this    dasB 

regular  work  In 

class  of  grade. 

class  of  grade. 

the  lA  and  IB 

lA,     IB, 

and 

In    this 

daas 

In 

this 

dasB 

work    was   ac- 

2A  grades. 

lA.     IB. 

and 

lA. 

IB. 

and 

oompUshed    In 

was 

2A 

was 

one  term. 

done     in 

one 

done     in 

one 

term. 

term. 

+  1  table 

92 

94 

91 

98 

•f  2  table 

86 

91 

94 

98 

+  Stable 

86 

91 

94 

98 

+  10  table 

92 

94 

84 

100 

+  3  in  decades.. . 

86 

94 

78 

84 

—  Itable 

75 

88 

91 

91 

—  2  table 

69 

66 

78 

86 

—  Stable 

58 

91 

53 

73 

Colunm  addition.. 

86 
81 

88 
88.5 

69 
81.3 

95 

Average , . . 

91.5 

Written  Arithmetic 

Test  upon  1 A  work 

95 

99 

94 

99 

Test  upon  IB  work 

65 

91 

80 

84 

Test  upon  2A  work 

58 

88 

79 

Not  given 

Average 


72.6 


92.6 


84.3 


91.5 
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Ariihmetic  Table    Per  Cent,    Grade  SB 
Founded  upon  the  same  test  given  to  the  four  2B  Classes 

2B   Class   of  2B*  Class  of  2B   Class   of        2B    Class  of 

February,  1913.  February,  1913.  February,  1916.  February,  1915. 

This  class  bad  This  class  bad  This   class  did  This   class   did 

r^ouUar  work  in  regular  w(»k  in  lA.     IB,     2A,  lA.     IB,     2 A, 

lA.     IB.     2A,  lA,     IB,     2A,  and  2B  Artth-  and  2B  Artth- 

and  2B  grades,  and  2B  grades,  metlc    in    one  metlc    in    one 

year.  year. 

2AAdd.  table.  ...  84  82  94  93 

2A  Decimation...  96  92  100  93 

2 A  Subtraction...  82  87  93  89 

2A  Col.  addition...  92  88  82  89 

2B  Addition 89  96  94  97 

2B  Decimation.  . .  89  100  88  86 

2B  Subtraction. . .  74  81  88  86 

2B  Column  Add...  82  81  82  79 

Average 86  88.4  91.4  90 

Written  Ariihmetic 
Test  upon  2B  work  56  83  58  64 

Summary 

Averaging  the  results  of  all  classes  tested,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing table  of  percentages: 

2A  Tests  Oral  Written 

Classes  with  arithmetic  in  first  year 81  72. 6 

Classes  omitting  arithmetic  in  first  year 87. 1  89. 4 

2B  Tests 

Classes  with  arithmetic  in  first  year 87. 2  69. 5 

Classes  omitting  arithmetic  in  furst  year 90.7  61 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  classes  which  omitted  number  work 
during  the  first  year  of  school  not  only  held  their  own  against 
those  that  had  number,  but  actually  outstripped  their  com- 
petitors. Hence  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
now  given  to  arithmetic  in  the  first  year  is  worse  than  wasted; 
for  when  that  time  was  devoted  to  English  in  P.  S.  16,  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  read  about  three  times  as  much  matter  as  classes 
of  the  same  grade  where  arithmetic  was  studied.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  no  loss  of  arithmetical  ability,  since  the  children 
were  able  easily  to  make  up  during  the  second  year  the  Uttle 
arithmetic  they  had  missed  during  the  first  year. 

June  30,  1915. 
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DO  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  GOING  ON  TO  COLLEGE 

SAVE  BETTER  MARKS  THAN  THOSE  WHO 

DO  NOT  GO  ON  TO  COLLEGE? 

C.  O.  Davis* 
Prof esflor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan 

IN  compiling  this  report,  in  the  returns  in  which  the  letters  were 
used  to  indicate  the  grades,  we  used  the  following  set  of  values 
for  the  letters:  A-95,  B-90,  C-85,  D-80,  E-75. 

We  were  unable  to  use  three  reports  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
facts  in  figures,  although  the  sentiment  of  these  reports  carries  out 
the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  other  five. 

In  the  short  report  No.  2  we  have  attempted  to  show  just  how 
many  of  those  who  went  to  college  were  above  or  below  median  and 
of  those  who  did  not  go  the  same  has  been  attempted.  In  this 
report  we  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  six  of  the  eight  reports. 


School  and  Time 

Investigator  Covered 


Port  Huron 
Easton 


Sturgis 

Watkins 


lOYrs. 


No. 
Graduates 

Boys— 175 
Girls  —^08 
Total--483 


Median 

Grade 

Graduates 

83.1% 
85.1% 
84.4% 


Marks  and  Careers 
College  Not  College 


.80 

50 

130 


88.2% 
90.6% 
89.1% 


95  86.5% 
258  86.9% 
353      86.75% 


lOYrs.    Boys—  35      89.5%        23      91%  12      88% 

Girls— 95      88.75%      36      90.7%        59      86.8% 
Total— 130      89.12%      59      90.81%      71      87% 


Ionia 

McGuinness 


5Yrs. 


Frankfort 
Everest 


Coldwater 
Beohtel 


lOYrs. 


Boys—  41. 
Girls  —  62 
Total— 103 

Boys—  32 
Girls—  74 
Total— 106 


88.42% 

90.6% 

89.51% 

85.5% 

90% 

89.7% 


21 
10 
31 

12 
38 
50 


89.1% 
91.6% 
90.35% 

87.5% 
90.8% 
89.5% 


20 
52 
72 


87.75% 
89.61% 
88.68% 


lOYrs.    Boys— 99      88.5% 
Girls— 135      91% 
Total— 234      90% 


Boys  Total      —382 

435.02% 

198    446.8% 

Boys  Average  — 

87% 

89.36% 

Girls  Total      —674 

445.36% 

182    455.7% 
91.14% 

Girls  Average  — 

89.07% 

Average  of  All — 

88.05% 

90.25% 

20  87.75% 

36  88.4% 

56  88.55% 

62      90%  58  87% 

48      92%  66  90.7% 

110      90.8%       124  "^ 

205 
471 


437% 
87.4% 

440.71% 
88.41% 
87.77% 

*With  the  assistance  of  A.  J.  Easton  (Port  Huron  schools),  M.  A.  Watkins 
(Sturgis),  J.  P.  McGuinness  (Ionia),  C.  A.  Everest  (Frankfort),  G.  A.  Bechtel 
(Coldwater)   and  C.  H.  Ross  and  W.  W.  Wixson  (compilers). 

The  marks  recorded  throughout  this  study  are  the  high  school  marks,  not  the 
college  marks. 

(94) 
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Conclusions: 

1.  Those  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  by  about  2J^% 
than  those  staying  at  home. 

2.  The  boys  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  than  the  boys 
who  do  not  go  to  college  by  1.96%. 

3.  The  girls  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  by  3%  than  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college. 

4.  The  girls  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  than  the  boys 
who  go  to  college  by  1.78%. 

5.  The  girls  staying  at  home  have  a  better  grade  than  the  boys 
who  stayed  at  home  by  .74%. 

6.  The  boys  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  than  the  girls 
who  do  not  go  to  college  by  1.22%. 

7.  The  average  median  grade  of  those  going  to  college  is  90.25% 
or  2.2%  better  than  that  of  all  the  graduates. 

8.  The  average  median  grade  of  those  staying  at  home  is  87.77% 
or  .28%  less  than  that  of  all  the  graduates. 

9.  In  one  instance  the  boys  who  went  to  college  had  a  poorer  grade 
than  those  who  stayed  at  home  by  .25%. 

10.  In  only  one  instance  did  the  boys  who  graduated  have  a  better 
median  grade  than  the  girls  who  graduated  and  that  by  only  .30%. 

11.  Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  go  on  to  college. 
Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  are 


12, 
boys 
13, 
14, 
15, 


Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  boys  go  on  to  college. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  girls  go  to  college. 

Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  those  going  to  college  are  boys. 
Conclusion — High    School   graduates   going   on   to   college   have 
better  grades  than  those  who  stay  at  home  by  a  very  small  differ- 
ence. 


REPORT  No.  2 

Coldwater 

College 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

62 

i8 

Not  College 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

49 
76 

Median  G 

90% 

Port  Huron 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

101 
29 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

234 
119 

84.4% 

Frankfort 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

4 

8 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

4 
17 

89.7% 
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Sturgifl 

CoUege 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

34 
25 

Not  College 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

35 
36 

Median  Q 
89% 

Dundee 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

15 
15 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

32 
25 

88.7% 

j4ifnfnVig, 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

71 
33 

Above  Median 
Below  Median 

40 

38 

87% 

Total  Above  Median 
Total  Below  Median 

287 

158 

Total  Above  Median 
Total  Below  Median 

394 
310 

Total  all  graduates  above  median 
Total  all  graduates  below  median 

681 
468 

Conclusions: 

1.  Fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  graduates  are  above  median. 

2.  Forty-two  per  cent,  of  those  above  median  go  to  college. 

3.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  those  below  median  go  to  college. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  GARY  PROPAGANDA 

Albert  J.  Levine 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  excellence  of  any  system  is  its  progressiveness.  New  ways 
of  thinking  tend  to  throw  the  machinery  out  of  adjustment. 
That  educational  organization  that  is  prepared  to  cast  its  elements 
into  new  combinations  has  the  better  chance  to  survive.  New  York 
City  is  suffering  a  change  of  heart  toward  the  sacrosanct  ''Three  R's." 
Those  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  its  public  schools  are 
seeking  an  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view  of  making  the 
child  socially  competent  to  make  the  most  of  his  capabilities.  To 
realize  a  defect  is  one  thing;  to  remedy  it  quite  a  different  matter. 
Education  has  never  been  an  exact  science.  Theory  predominates 
in  its  content;  and  human  ingenuity  is  prolix  in  multiplying  hypo- 
theses. Small  wonder  then  that  the  educational  situation  in  New 
York  is  fast  nearing  an  impasse.  A  prior  reasoning  springs  eternal 
in  all  men's  minds,  and  New  York's  educationists  have  been  richly 
endowed  in  this  form  of  logic. 
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Millions  fob  the  Gaby  Plan,  but  not  One  Cent  fob  Otheb 

Plans 

Not  the  least  perplexing  problem  crying  for  solution  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  City  Administration  towards  the  finances  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Some  800,000  school  children,  whose  number  is 
increasing  yearly,  must  be  provided  with  adequate  schooling.  Im- 
provement in  schooling  means  additional  expenditure.  New  York 
City  is  spending  upward  of  forty  million  dollars  annually  for  all 
school  activities.  Any  attempt  to  raise  the  school  budget  is  opposed 
by  those  concerned  with  keeping  down  the  taxation.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  deems  it  its  bounden  duty  to  curtail 
the  expenses  of  running  the  City  government.  Mayor  Mitchel 
and  Controller  Prendergast  are  at  one  in  combatting  any  increase  in 
disbursements.  Mr.  Prendergast  has  singled  out  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  his  especial  financial  dissection.  As  a  result  of  his  activ- 
ities the  school  budget  for  this  year  is  much  below  the  figure  estimated 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Churchill,  president  of  the  Board, 
has  joined  issue  with  him  but  to  no  avail.  The  controller  has  coun- 
tered with  the  proposal  to  Garyize  New  York's  schools.  He  stands 
ready  to  issue  for  the  city  an  additional  five  million  dollars  special 
revenue  bonds  to  defray  the  costs  of  introducing  Mr.  Wirt's  plan  of 
school  organization  modelled  after  the  schools  at  Gary,  Indiana. 
To  this  end,  Mr.  Wirt  was  hired  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Mr.  Prendergast  approves  the  Gary  plan. 
He  thinks  no  other  plan  adequate.    He  is  insistent;  he  is  obdurate. 

Spabe  the  Dollab  and  Spoil  the  Schools 

There  is  complete  accord  with  the  controller's  insistence  on  econ- 
omy. The  financial  body  is  ailing  and  few  deny  the  necessity  of 
administering  an  economic  pill.  What  the  school  officials  object  to 
is  the  controller's  strenuous  efforts  to  give  this  pill  a  Gary  coating. 
Not  that  they  object  to  the  Gary  plan.  The  school  authorities  are 
conducting  an  experiment  in  a  few  of  its  schools  along  the  lines  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Wirt.  They  rather  dislike  the  strenuosity  the  Gary- 
ites  are  manifesting.  The  canons  of  experimentation  demand  evalu- 
ation of  the  claims  and  results  of  an  experiment.  Time  is  an  in- 
dispensable element;  time  in  which  to  study  its  defects  and  excel- 
ences;  time  in  which  to  balance  its  merits  and  to  provide  for  it  an 
efficient  administrative  machinery. 
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Agaio,  Mr.  PreDdergast  is  being  confuted  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
Mr.  Wirt  does  not  claim  that  the  Gary  schools  are  run  more  econ- 
omically. The  building  of  additional  shops  and  playrooms,  and 
their  equipment  does  not  lower  the  per  capita  cost.  Moreover,  there 
is  strong  feeling  that  the  city  administration  is  putting  the  dollar 
above  the  child.  It  is  urged  that  aiyy  attempt  to  equate  money 
with  education  is  boimd  to  disrupt  the  schools;  that  it  is  futile  to 
assign  a  monetary  value  to  the  results  of  a  particular  school  process. 
The  school  product  cannot  be  price-marked. 

The  Teachino  Body  is  Passively  Neutbal 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  success  of  any  experiment  depends  upon 
the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the  class  teacher.  Teaching  can 
never  eliminate  the  personal  element;  and  no  organization  that  deals 
with  the  diverse  elements  of  child  psychology  can  ever  hope  to  render 
class  administration  "fool-proof.''  Mr.  Prendergast  is  erring  griev- 
ously in  accentuating  the  relation  of  employee  that  teachers  sustain 
towards  the  city.  The  teachers  are  aware  that  the  city  pays  their 
salaries.  They  are  ready  to  stay  within  the  shafts.  They  do  hate 
to  have  the  controller  crack  his  whip  over  their  heads. 

But  while  they  resent  the  controller's  attitude  of  truculence  they 
are  not  restive.  The  majority  of  the  class  teachers  are  staying  out 
of  the  controversial  zone.  Of  course,  their  several  voices  are  occa- 
sionally heard  in  approbation  or  condemnation;  but  their  attitude 
is  for  the  most  part  one  of  neutrality.  With  conmiendable  disregard 
for  formality,  they  speak  their  minds  freely  in  their  organizations 
and  in  the  press.  There  are  enough  Doubting  Thomases  and  Un- 
yielding Conservatives  among  them  to  supply  a  healthy  ferment; 
and  aside  from  commenting  upon  the  utterances  of  their  spokesmen, 
the  teachers  are  refraining  from  taking  a  definite  stand. 

An  Attempt  to  Break  the  Deadlock 

"God  save  me  from  my  friends"  is  a  recurrent  wail.  Mr.  Wirt 
does  not  share  in  the  controller's  intransigence.  He  is  ready  to 
make  concessions;  his  announcement  of  his  willingness  to  exclude 
the  mooted  factor  of  religious  instruction,  is  one  instance.  He  em- 
phatically disclaims  any  intention  on  his  part  to  place  the  city's 
school  system  upon  a  Procrustean  bed  of  Garyism.  He  is  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  inclusion  of  factors  not  of  his  own  making 
because  he  believes  that  these  factors  might  be  rendered  mutually 
congruent. 
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Another  ray  of  hope  comes  from  the  State  Commissioner's  office. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Finegan  is  working  on  a  plan  that  he  hopes 
to  enact  into  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  is 
aiming  to  establish  the  following  principles: 

Complete  and  absolute  financial    independence  for  boards  of 

education. 
Definite  and  fixed  authority  for  the  superintendents. 
Complete  control  of  the  public  schools  by  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 
Boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people  at  a  special  election. 
In  the  meantime  the  deadlock  continues,  and  the  schools  are  financ- 
ially crippled.  

DARTMOUTH  AND  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

James  L.  McConaughy 
Ezecative  Secretary.  Dartmouth  Committee  on  Admission 

MISUNDERSTANDING  and  antagonism  between  school  and 
college  have  been  more  prevalent  in  New  England  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  From  its  strongly  intrenched 
position  the  old  New  England  privately  endowed  college  has  for 
decades  dominated  the  secondary  schools,  dictating  courses  of  study, 
and  testing  them,  often  arrogantly,  by  standards  which  it  considered 
right.  Nor  has  it  been  slothful  in  pointing  out  shortcomings.  In- 
evitably, when  the  schools  grew  stronger  and  more  fully  realized 
their  obligations  to  the  public  which  supported  them,  they  attempted 
^'to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  college";  misunderstandings  and 
criticisms  naturally  resulted. 

Historically  four  different  methods  of  relating  school  and  college 
have  been  used  in  New  England.  Examinations  were  for  years 
imposed  upon  every  candidate  for  admission  to  college;  Yale  and 
Hajrvard  still  continue  to  use  this  method  in  part  although  they  now 
also  consider  the  candidate's  school  record.  When  the  other  New  Eng- 
land colleges  inaugurated  a  certificate  system,  for  some  years  each 
college  had  its  own  list  of  Approved  Schools;  a  school  might  be  per- 
mitted to  admit  pupils  to  one  college  on  certificate  but  not  to  another. 
To  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos,  and  to  simplify  the  requirements 
placed  upon  the  schools,  there  was  formed  in  1902  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  in  which  Dartmouth  took  a 
leading  part.    This  Board,  which  eventually  included  practically  all 
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the  New  England  colleges,  has  greatly  aided  in  promoting  closer  and 
more  cordial  relations  between  school  and  college.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  the  Board  would  be  of  still  greater  assistance  in  this- 
vexing  problem  if  it  could  undertake  some  form  of  personal  inspec- 
tion, as  do  such  Boards  in  other  sections  of  the  country;  could  co- 
operate to  some  extent  with  the  state  Departments  of  Education 
which  are  responsible  for  high  school  conditions;  could  do  more  to 
aid  the  small  rural  high  school,  which  can  only  send  a  very  occasional 
pupil  to  college;  and  would  fully  recognize  the  need  of  knowing^ 
principals  as  well  as  schools,  for  as  many  college  failures  among  cer- 
tificated pupils  are  due  to  certificates  unwisely  given  as  to  inefficient 
jschools. 

In  May,  1914,  Dartmouth  withdrew  from  this  Board;  her  reasons 
were  those  mentioned;  and  the  added  fact  that  her  growth  during  the 
past  decade  now  makes  her  a  national,  rather  than  a  New  England 
college,  two-fifths  of  her  undergraduates  coming  from  outside  New 
England.  With  all  schools  outside  New  England  the  College  waa 
gradually  promoting  personal  relations,  and  this  personal  touch 
seemed  so  valuable  that  Dartmouth  desired  to  try  to  accomplish  it 
with  all  the  schools  which  sent  men  to  her.  This  past  fall  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  (who  is  also  Professor  of  Education)  was  added  to  the 
Committee  on  Admission.  This  Committee  has  recently  outlined 
the  new  plan  for  selecting  the  schools  which  may  admit  their  high- 
stand  graduates  to  Dartmouth  by  certificate.  As  far  as  possible 
such  schools  will  be  selected  after  a  personal  visit  by  some  member 
of  the  faculty;  this  visit  enables  the  school  to  discuss  directly  any 
questions  connected  with  college  preparation  and  admission;  it  en- 
ables the  College  to  secure  a  personal  estimate,  baaed  upon  actual 
inspection  and  discussion,  of  the  ability  of  the  school  to  prepare 
pupils  for  Dartmouth.  These  visits  are  proving  of  value  in  many 
ways:  the  school  better  understands  what  type  of  work  Dartmouth 
is  striving  to  do,  and  what  sort  of  students  may  profit  by  a  course 
there  (the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conunittee  feels  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  results  of  his  work  so  far  is  inducing  certain  students 
not  to  attempt  to  enter  Dartmouth,  but  to  go  to  other  institutions 
for  which  their  interests  and  courses  better  prepare  them) ;  the  Com- 
mittee expects,  during  the  winter,  to  invite  many  members  of  the 
faculty  to  undertake  such  visits;  it  feels  that  such  a  direct  touch 
with  high  school  problems  will  be  of  unusual  value  to  these  professors. 
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This  new  scheme  at  Dartmouth  is  not  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  student  body;  as  a  result  of  it  the  College  hopes  to  raise 
its  standard,  increasing  quality  instead  of  quantity,  and  decreasing 
the  number  of  students  who  must  be  dropped  for  poor  scholarship. 
Nor  does  the  plan  propose  to  hand  over  to  the  state  Departments 
of  Education  the  right  to  dictate  which  schools  may  admit  to  Dart- 
mouth by  certificate;  co5peration  with  these  Departments  is  sought, 
but  Dartmouth  will  continue  to  control  its  admission  methods. 

As  an  indirect  result  of  this  cooperation  between  school  and  Col- 
lege, the  Committee  on  Admission  is  recommending  that  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  honors  for  Freshman  year  the  name  of  the  school 
which  prepared  the  honor  student  be  announced;  it  has  suggested 
to  the  Trustees  that  the  schools  whose  graduates  make  the  best 
record  in  the  first  semester  of  Freshman  year  be  publicly  announced, 
and  that  the  school  with  the  highest  record  be  duly  rewarded  with 
some  trophy  from  the  College.  To  secure  the  viewpoint  of  the 
schools  the  Committee  has  held  five  informal  dinners  and  conferences 
for  the  Dartmouth  alumni  who  are  teaching,  from  which  the  trustees 
and  faculty  who  were  present  secured  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Whether  the  "Dartmouth  plan"  will  be  of  more  than  local  inter- 
est the  future  alone  can  determine;  certainly  other  colleges  are  watch- 
ing it  with  considerable  interest.  If  by  it  Dartmouth  is  able  to  con- 
vince the  secondary  schools  of  her  sincere  desire  for  codperation;  if  as 
a  result  of  its  effectiveness  fewer  ill-prepared  students  come  to  Dart- 
mouth; if  the  members  of  the  faculty,  by  actually  visiting  high  schools, 
can  more  readily  learn  the  problems  of  these  schools  and  the  College's 
responsibility  to  them,  something  may  be  accomplished  which  will 
make  this  plan  of  interest  nationally. 


CUBBERLEY'S  SALT  LAKE  CITY  SURVEY 
D.  C.  Bliss 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Montdair,  N.  J. 

IN  the  recent  survey  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  public  schools,  Mr- 
Cubberley  and  his  assistants  have  approached  their  problem 
in  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  way.  The  merits  of  the  system  are 
recognized  and  its  defects  dealt  with  constructively,  furnishing  an 
effective  basis  for  future  educational  development  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  chief  defect  of  the  city  seems  to  be  one  of  organization.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  has  not  been  made  the  central  coordinating 
power  that  he  should  be  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  assumed 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  should  be  delegated  to  the  executive 
officers  of  the  department.  Through  these  defects  of  organization 
much  efficiency  has  been  lost. 

It  would  be  an  educational  benefit  to  the  country  if  Mr.  Cubber- 
ley's  definition  of  the  proper  function  of  a  school  board  could  be 
circulated  generally  among  board  members,  pp.  24-25.  He  says  in 
part: 

''A  fundamental  principle  of  proper  city  school  administration  is 
that  it  is  primarily  the  business  of  a  board  of  education  to  receive 
reports  as  to  conditions  and  needs,  to  weigh  recommendations,  to 
determine  the  broader  lines  of  policies,  and  to  legislate,  while  it  is 
primarily  the  business  of  the  executive  officers  it  employs,  to  execute 
the  legislation  and  policies  which  the  board,  after  hearing  reports 
and  deliberating,  has  decided  upon.  ...  A  board  of  education 
occupies  a  very  important  position  and  upon  its  good  judgment  as 
to  what  to  do  and  what  to  let  alone,  depends  much  of  the  success  of 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  By  improper  organization,  by 
doing  too  much,  by  attempting  to  handle  too  many  things,  by  inter- 
fering too  much  with  the  work  of  the  executive  officers,  or  by  inde- 
cision as  to  purpose,  a  board  of  education  may  interfere  seriously 
with  the  proper  working  of  the  schools  under  its  control,  with  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  those  who  render  service  in  the  schools  and  with 
a  proper  carrying  out  of  that  large  and  important  state  purpose  for 
which  they  were  elected  to  office." 

The  committee  finds  much  to  commend  in  the  supervisory  system, 
giving  to  excellent  supervision  credit  for  the  high  standards  attained 
in  the  subjects  tested  though  a  large  percentage  of  the  teaching  force 
is  young  and  inexperienced  and  constantly  being  recruited  from 
home  talent — a  dangerous  educational  practice.  The  scheme  of 
supervifion  seems  to  meet  one  important  test,  that  of  bringing  out 
the  best  which  each  one  connected  with  the  system  has  to  give. 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  which  resulted  in  an  admirable  course  of 
study,  the  work  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  of  supervisors,  principals 
and  superintendent,  is  found  throughout  the  system.  Everywhere 
there  is  placed  a  premium  on  initiative.  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Van  Sickle's  description,  p.  75,  of  the  courses  of  study.  He 
says:  ''The  courses  of  study  prescribe  minimum  attainments  which 
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children  must  possess  as  a  condition  of  promotion.  Beyond  this 
minimum  great  freedom  is  allowed.  In  developing  any  course  of 
study  for  any  grade  beyond  the  minimum  which  is  deemed  attain- 
able by  the  slowest  pupil,  the  superintendent  places  large  responsi- 
bility upon  the  principal  so  that  he  may  adapt  the  work  to  any  need 
peculiar  to  the  local  community.  The  principal  in  turn  gives  large 
liberty  to  the  teacher  in  meeting  individual  needs  of  pupils  and  in 
following  out  lines  of  interest.  Undfer  these  conditions  the  teacher 
cannot  degenerate  into  an  automaton.  .  .  .  There  was  evi- 
dently much  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  broader  preliminary  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  yet  this  lack  was  evidently  being 
met  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  student  attitude  and  the  conse- 
quent growth  in  power  characteristic  of  a  body  of  teachers  who  are 
being  stimulated  to  regard  their  work  as  the  solution  of  a  series  of 
vital  problems  rather  than  as  a  routine  task." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  apply  the  four  McMurry  tests  of  good 
instruction  in  these  schools  and  learn  how  far  this  liberty  of  action 
and  stimulation  from  above  has  affected  actual  classroom  instruc- 
tion, how  far  the  pupils  themselves  have  been  stimulated,  as  to  motive, 
selection,  reasoning,  and  initiative. 

The  standard  tests  applied  gave  results  generally  flattering  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  they  recorded  only  excellence  of  formal  attain- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  arithmetic  and  spelling  it  is  shown  that  the 
high  standing  are  obtained  at  an  imjustifiable  expense  of  time. 

The  standard  tests  together  with  the  age  and  progress  study  reveal 
one  serious  defect  in  administration — ^that  of  faulty  and  improper 
grading. 

Retardation  is  much  too  high  and  comes  as  a  surprise  after  reading 
all  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  have  to  say  in  praise  of  the  in- 
struction and  supervision  provided.  But  one  is  led  to  expect  that 
pupils  are  kept  in  their  grades  longer  than  is  best  for  them  or  for  the 
sjrstem,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  over  age  pupils  brought  up  the 
class  average. 

Definite  suggestions  are  given  for  meeting  the  problem  of  the 
delinquents  and  exceptional  children  and  bringing  about  a  much 
needed  flexibility  of  promotion  and  general  regrading  of  pupils. 

Part  III  deals  with  Buildings  and  Health.  The  present  school 
plant  is  described  in  pitiless  detail,  but  Mr.  Terman's  analysis  of  the 
situation  and  his  outline  of  what  the  standard  requirements  are, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  useful  educational  studies  that  have  come 
to  my  attention  for  some  time.    Every  superintendent  should  read  it. 
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The  subject  of  Health  Supervision  is  treated  in  the  same  scientific 
fashion  and  the  suggestions  made  embrace  all  that  has  been  evolved 
up  to  the  present  as  necessary  to  child  conservation. 

The  financial  problem  confronting  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City 
is  a  peculiar  one.  They  have  the  wealth  and  are  willing  to  spend  a 
reasonable  amount  upon  their  schools,  but  they  are  prohibited  by  the 
state  from  raising  an  adequate  number  of  dollars. 

Professor  Cubberly  says  of  the  situation:  "At  the  present  time 
the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  can  hardly  claim  a  high  place  in  any 
single  phase  of  recent  public  school  development,  and  largely  because 
the  city  school  authorities  have  had  so  little  money  with  which  to 
develop  the  system.  It  has  taken  all  the  money  to  develop  the 
traditional  type  of  school  and  teach  the  so-called  fundamental  school 
subjects.  Where  the  schools  will  be  in  a  decade  more  of  the  present 
pohcy  of  pinching  to  make  both  ends  meet  is  not  hard  to  guess. 
.  .  .  .  Under  the  present  tax  limit  necessary  educational  in- 
creases are  difficult,  while  the  desirable  new  features  and  additions 
recommended  in  this  report  are  not  financially  possible." 

The  report  closes  with  a  list  of  expenditures  suggested  for  the  next 
two  years  and  a  proposed  law  for  the  management  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  district,  based  upon  the  present  faults  of  arrangement  and  con- 
sequent needs  of  the  school  system. 

The  value  of  this  report  is  not  confined  to  the  people  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  As  a  piece  of  educationally  suggestive  work  it  is  valuable  to 
the  profession  in  general,  especially  to  the  young  or  isolated  super- 
intendent and  those  school  principals  who  are  looking  for  a  bit  of 
stimulation  from  without. 
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THE  SIX   YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL   OF  LEWISTON,   IDAHO: 
PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

F.  W.  Simmonds 
Superintendent  Lewiston  Public  Schools,  Idaho 

Junior  High  School 


Junior  I 


Required  Periodfl 

Per  Week 

English 5 

Mathematics 5 

Hifltory-^jeography 6 

Music 

Penmanahip 

Physical  Education 

Elective 10    or    5 

20 


Elective  Periods 

Per  Week 

German 5 

Spanish 5 

Latin 6 

Sewing 2 

Cooking 2 

Shop  work  and  drawing 4 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 1 


Junior  II 


Required  Periods 

Per  Week 

English 6 

Mathematics 5 

American    History    and    Citizenship 

Hyr 5 

General  Science  H  yr 5 

Music 

Physical  Education 

Penmanship 

Elective 10     or       6 

20 


Elective  Periods 

Per  Week 

German 6 

Spanish 5 

Latin 5 

Sewing 2 

Cooking 2 

Shop  work  and  drawing 4 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 1 


Required 


English 

Music 

Physical  Education 

Elective 


Junior  III 

Periods  Elective  Periods 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

5       German 6 

Spanish 5 

Latin 6 

.  10  or  15      Greek  and  Roman  History 6 

Biology 6 

20      Algebra 6 

Industrial  History 6 

Commercial  Geography  H  yr 5 

Commercial  Arithmetic  J^  yr 6 

Cook^  and  Sanitation 4 

Shop  Work  and  Drawing 4 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 1 
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Senior  High  School 
Senior  I 

Required  Periods  Elective  Periods 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

English  (including  Word  AnftlysisX. .     5      Spanish 5 

Physical  Education                                       German 5 

Elective 20  or  15      Latin 5 

Agriculture 5 

20      Plane  Geometry 5 

Bookkeeping  H  or  1  yr 6 

History: 

European,  ^iyr 6 

English  and  Modem 5 

Astronomy,  }^  yr 5 

Physiology,  H  yj 5 

Dressmaking. . .'. 5 

Cabinet  making  and  Designing 5 

Senior  II 

Bequired  Periods  Elective  Periods 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

English 6      German 5 

Physical  Education                                       Spanish 5 

Elective    20  or   15      Latin 5 

American  History  and  Civics 5 

20      Advanced  Algebra  H  yr 5 

Solid  Geome^  Hyr 5 

Psychology  J^  yr 5 

Ethics  Hyr & 

Chemistry  or  Physics 5 

Stenography 5 

TVpewriting 5 

Music 2 

Agricultiure 5 

Chemistry  and  Ph3r8ics  of  the  Home  5 

CookeryandHous^old  Management  2 

Domestic  Art ^ 

Forging 5 

Or  Turning  and  pattern  making 5 

Senior  III 

Required  Periods  Elective  Periods 

Per  Week  Per  Week 

Physical  Education                                       German  (College  German) 5 

Elective 20  or  25      Spanish  (College  Spanish) 5 

lAtin  (CoU^  liatin) 5 

20      Physics  or  Chemistry 6 

A^culture 5 

Economics  J^  yr 5 

Sociology  J^  yr 5 

Trigonometry  H  yr 5 

Stenography 5 

Tjrpewritine  and  Office  Training 6 

Commercial  Law  H  y ^ 

Any  suitable  secondary  subject  or 

Work 5 

Millinery  and  Costume  making 5 

House  (Jonstruction  Hyi^ ^ 

Cement  Work  Hyr 5 
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Notes 


The  Lewiston  public  schools  during  the  past  two  years  have  been 
organized  on  the  "6-3-3"  plan.  The  elementary  schools  being 
located  at  convenient  centers  in  the  district,  which  is  a  large  one. 

The  elementary  schools  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  six  years' 
work — all  principals  to  teach  full  time — ^a  skilled  elementary  grade 
supervisor  spends  full  time  in  class  room  supervision  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  unifying  the  work  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  to  a  degree  that  is  very  gratifying,  moreover  it  is 
a  matter  of  administrative  economy,  as  the  grade  supervisor  relieves 
each  of  the  five  grade  principals  of  half  time  supervision. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  high  schools  occupy  wings  of  the  same  build- 
ing, having  access  in  common  to  auditorium,  g3rmnasium,  laboratories 
and  shops,  but  each  high  school  has  its  own  assembly  and  principal. 

No  distinction  made  as  to  requirements  for  teachers,  all  Senior 
teachers  have  one  or  more  Junior  classes  and  most  Junior  teachers 
have  some  Senior  Work. 

The  high  school  day  consists  of  six,  hour  periods,  plus  twenty 
minutes  for  morning  exercises. 

Aside  from  laboratory  and  shop  work,  the  first  half  of  the  hour 
period  is  devoted  to  recitation,  then  two  minutes  for  relaxation  and 
calisthenics,  while  the  second  half  is  devoted  to  supervised  study  in 
the  various  recitation  rooms. 

Pupils  not  having  class  work  any  hour  have  an  entire  hour  of  super- 
vised study  in  the  general  assembly  hall. 

Twenty-four  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Each  credit 
representing  a  years  work.  Three  of  the  twenty-four  credits  may 
be  earned  in  subsidiary  work. 

Nine  of  the  twenty-four  imits  are  in  required  subjects — ^fifteen  are 
elective. 

Required  Subjects  Units 

English 5 

Mathematics 2 

History-Geography 1 

Histoiy-Citizenship J^ 

General  Science M 

As  further  guide  to  the  selection  of  subjects  beginning  with  Junior 
III  year,  pupils  will  be  required  to  complete  at  least  three  units  in 
one  of  the  following  groups: — ^And  at  least  two  units  in  one  of  the 
remaining  groups: 
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Mathematics 
General  Sciences 
Social  Sciences 
Foreign  Languages 

Students  of  good  ability  who  are  industrious  are  expected  to  com- 
plete the  work  in  five  years — thus  saving  a  year. 

Four  units  in  music  are  offered  and  part  of  this  may  be  earned 
under  private  instructors  who  have  been  approved  if  definite  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Music  Supervisor. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  subsidiary  work  that  is  now  being 
carried  on  for  credit:  Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Club,  Chorus,  Dramatic 
Club,  Gymnasium  work,  Wireless  Telegraphy,  Photography,  Parlia- 
mentary Law.  The  work  must  be  regularly  organized,  in  charge 
of  a  high  school  teacher,  who  personally  supervises  at  least  once  each 
week.     Credit  possible  in  each  line  of  work  J^  credit  per  year. 

Also,  students  are  allowed  credit  for  systematic,  regular  work  during 
the  Summer  vacation  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  work,  definite  work  in  the  home  and  Sunday  School  work. 

The  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Manual  Training, 
and  Physical  Training  were  retained  on  full  salary  eight  weeks  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
same  plan  will  be  followed  during  this  coming  summer. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Gardening  Club,  including  the  sixth  grade 
as  well  as  the  high  school  students,  raised  and  marketed  at  current 
market  rates  $8426.00  worth  of  garden  produce.  The  Manual 
Training  shops  were  opened  on  condition  that  the  students  work 
one-half  the  time  on  school  projects,  being  allowed  to  devote  the 
remaining  time  to  other  projects.  They  made  nearly  $1000.00 
worth  of  school  equipment  and  furniture. 

Pupils  desiring  to  receive  credits  for  subsidiary  work  must  make 
definite  arrangements  before  beginning  work  so  that  a  clear  under- 
standing may  be  had  as  to  requirements. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  and  possible  for  pupils  to  earn  J^  unit  of  credit 
a  year  in  subsidiary  work  and  graduate  much  stronger  than  were  such 
work  not  attempted. 

All  promotions  in  high  school  shall  be  by  units  of  credit  and  the 
high  school  student's  fitness  to  receive  credit  for  work  will  be  evaluated 
from  the  student's  daily  work  and  such  tests  and  drills  as  may  be 
given  from  time  to  time  to  develop  power  and  skill  in  expressing  the 
content  of  knowledge  gained.     Moreover,  the  pupil's  general  standing 
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in  "Attention,"  "Industry,"  "Attitude,"  "Initiative "and "Improve- 
ment" has  much  weight  in  determining  the  student's  rating. 

As  a  rule  final  examinations  will  not  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  for  at  this  time  they  are  mechanical  and  lose  nearly  all  education- 
al value. 

Students  must  be  impressed  in  the  beginning  with  the  importance 
of  making  a  good  record  every  day,  that  the  best  preparation  for  good 
work  tomorrow  is  good  work  today,  that  the  twelfth  hour  effort  of 
cranmiing  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  satisfactory  work.  Making 
good  use  of  the  closing  days  of  the  term  by  systematic  reviewing  and 
discussion  that  will  clarify  and  unify  the  work  of  the  term  is  a  safer 
assurance  that  the  student  will  leave  with  the  sense  of  power  and 
mastery. 

Reports  are  sent  to  parents  at  the  close  of  each  six  weeks  period. 
Students  who  have  a  general  average  of  "Good"  in  all  work  includ- 
ing the  attributes,  Attention,  Attitude,  Industry,  Initiative,  and 
Improvement,  and  who  have  no  unexcused  absence  or  tardiness,  are 
rated  as  "Honor"  students.  All  pupils  having  two-thirds  or  more 
of  all  work  and  attributes  "Excellent"  are  rated  as  "Highest  Honor" 
students.    These  lists  are  given  to  the  press  for  publication. 

As  soon  as  any  student  shows  evidence  of  failing  the  parent  and 
principal  must  be  notified  at  once  so  that  an  earnest  effort  may  be 
made  to  prevent  failure. 

The  world's  estimate  of  the  pupil's  work  will  probably  be  expressed 
as  Excellent,  Good,  Fair  or  Poor.  The  same  form  of  expression  will 
be  used  by  the  teacher  in  designating  the  pupil's  standing.  On 
reports  to  parents  the  words  are  to  be  used  in  f uU ;  on  the  permanent 
records  of  the  school  they  are  to  be  abbreviated  as  E,  G,  F  and  P. 

Beginning  with  each  school  year  class  advisers  are  appointed  for 
classes  of  approximately  25  students.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  each 
adviser  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  class  as  a  whole  and  to  give 
individual  members  helpful  advice  and  encouragement  as  well  as  to 
insure  their  progress  in  the  class. 

All  high  school  work  is  organized  as  a  unit  along  departmental 
lines  with  departmental  heads,  who  give  the  work  vertical  supervi- 
sion by  subjects. 

Once  a  week  all  high  school  teachers  and  principals  meet  with  the 
superintendent  at  lunch  in  the  Home  Economics  department  for 
general  conference. 
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Two  years  ago  17  teachers  were  employed  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  high  school  work  at  a  salary  of  $13,900.00,  teach- 
ing 323  pupils,  or  a  teacher  cost  of  $40.00  per  pupil.  Last  year,  the 
first  year  under  the  reorganized  plan,  18  teachers  were  employed  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  at  a  salary  of  $15,575.00,  teach- 
ing 417  pupils,  or  a  teacher  cost  of  $37  per  pupil.  This  year  18  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  at  a  salary 
of  $17,406.00,  teaching  468  pupils  or  a  teacher  cost  of  $37  per  pupil. 

This  shows  a  salary  increase  of  over  $3500.00  since  reorganizing 
the  school  on  the  present  basis — including  the  employment  of  one 
extra  teacher  and  yet  the  per  capita  cost  for  teachers  fall  from  $4A.OO 
to  $37.00  per  pupil. 

The  attendance  in  the  upper  six  grades  has  increased  from  323  to 
468  in  the  same  period  of  time  representing  an  increase  of  45%  in 
two  years. 

The  per  capita  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  system — grades 
as  well  as  high  school — during  the  past  three  years  has  decreased 
from  $46.82  to  $44.44  to  $39.78. 

Enrollment  at  close  of  first  four  months — ^the  first  year  representing 
the  enrollment  before  reorganizing  the  work: 

Junior  H.S.  1913-14  1914-15  1915-16 

7th  grade 78                        94  115 

Sthgrade 60                        88  102 

9thgrade 64                        89  96 

192  271  313 
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P.    C.    CoLB.    Indttstrial  EduaUion  in  Elementary   Schools.    New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Pp.  64,  35c. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  number  of  the  Riverside  Educational 
Monographs,  the  editor  of  the  series,  Dr.  Suzzallo,  makes  a  brief, 
but  striking  summary  of  the  evolution  of  industrial  education. 
Manual  training,  as  he  points  out,  first  appeared  near  the  beginning 
of  the  present  period  of  educational  unrest.  Soon,  however,  this 
new  subject  fell  a  victim  to  pedagogical  formalism,  and  became  a 
series  of  lifeless  exercises  which  aimed  to  develop  an  abstractly  con- 
<seived  technical  skill.  But  because  of  its  newness  it  was  soon  res- 
cued from  the  formalistic  grave,  springing  to  a  new  life!  in  the  "proj- 
ect method"  of  treatment  which  not  merely  touched  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  children  in  this  subject,  but  served  to  rediscover  the  prin- 
ciple of  "learning  by  doing"  in  a  manner  that  soon  spread  to  every 
4mbject  of  the  curriculum.  Thus  thrust  into  notice,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  method  of  securing  training,  interest,  and  knowledge 
by  manual  exercises  should  be  extended,  and  finally  receive  a  place 
in  every  grade  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  form  of  paper  folding 
and  cutting,  weaving,  modeling,  woodworking,  sewing,  and  kindred 
arctivities.  All  recognize  the  value  of  these  subjects  today.  It  only 
remains  to  organize  this  work,  inter-relate  and  evaluate  it  so  as  to 
Allow  it  to  take  its  proper  place  as  a  part  of  every  scheme  of  elemen- 
tary education. 

The  author,  in  the  first  two  chapters,  devotes  his  attention  to 
setting  forth  the  differences  between  the  ancient  and  modem  con- 
ceptions of  education  and  industry.  He  points  out  that  in  the  past 
education  has  been  almost  wholly  aristocratic — a  means  of  separat- 
ing those  who  only  thought  of  consuming  values,  from  those  whose 
entire  energies  were  devoted  to  producing  them.  This  attitude  is 
not  wholly  gone,  we  are  told.  The  Roman  idea  of  the  "Contamina- 
tion of  Industry"  still  exists,  and  "bookishness  is  the  hereditary  foe 
of  industry"  because  "it  removes  men's  eyes  from  the  world  about 
them  and  fixes  them  upon  the  ideals  of  the  past."  Modem  science 
and  invention,  however,  are  driving  the  world  to  a  new  attitude  of 
mind.    Production    has    become   a   complex   process.     It  demands 
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knowledge,  executive  ability,  power  to  organize,  an  understanding  of 
very  complex  social  relations.  From  being  a  source  of  mental  con- 
tamination it  has  become  a  profound  means  of  mental  stimulation. 
While  there  is  still  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  thinker  and  the 
worker,  we  see  the  means  of  bridging  it.  The  bridge  must  be  built 
out  of  the  material  of  the  new  industrial  life,  and  the  architect  must 
be  the  elementary  school. 

These  new  industrial  conditions  make  certain  very  specific  demands 
upon  the  schools.  In  the  first  place,  every  child,  regardless  of  its 
station  in  life,  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  complex- 
ity of  production  and  distribution  as  now  carried  on.  In  the  second 
place  all  should  be  so  introduced  to  the  various  occupations  as  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation  not  only  possible,  but  very 
probable.  Such  an  appreciation  and  introduction  will  not  merely 
demand  a  re-organization  of  the  subjects  now  included  in  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum,  and  an  increased  efficiency  in  methods  of  in- 
struction, but  the  addition  of  at  least  one  new  subject.  This  subject 
shall  be  known  as  Industry.  While  the  author  agrees  with  those 
who  would  build  the  old  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  and 
arithmetic  largely  about  an  industrial  center,  he  beheves  that  this 
change  will  not  be  enough.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  demand 
for  hygiene  or  civics  as  subjects  of  instruction,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  science  and  application  of  each  was  so  simple,  in  the  state  of 
knowledge  then  existing,  that  there  was  nothing  *of  importance  to 
teach.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  industries.  A  generation 
ago  production  was  so  simple  that  it  would  not  have  furnished  mater- 
ial for  instruction,  but  today  it  is  one  of  the  most  complex  fields  of 
human  activity. 

Added  to  all  that  is  now  given  in  manual  training,  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  high  school,  then,  we  would  have  this  new  subject  which 
would  present  a  broad  view  of  the  industrial  world,  as  well  as  a  de- 
tailed study  of  such  parts  of  the  great  field  as  came  with  in  reach  of 
any  particular  school.  The  method  would  be  as  follows:  1.  Instruc- 
tion regarding  the  general  features  of  the  industry — source  of  raw 
materials,  markets,  etc.,  with  specific  references  to  the  industry  as 
exemplified  locally.  2.  Observation  of  the  local  example,  attention 
being  intelligently  directed  by  the  preliminary  study.  3.  Manual 
action,  in  school  shop,  garden,  or  home,  where  production  will  be 
carried  on  with  as  much  of  modern  methods  as  is  possible.  4.  Dis- 
cussion. 
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While  the  author  does  not  specifically  enumerate  the  fourth  point, 
he  elaborates  it  in  his  conclusions;  and  certainly  it  is  a  very  import- 
ant element  if  we  would  secure  the  broad  appreciation  of  the  entire 
field  which  was  the  first  aim  set. 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Cole  has  presented  a  practical 
scheme  for  industrial  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  which  is 
well  situated  in  the  wide  imoccupied  field  lying  between  the  present 
system,  which,  from  the  general  feeling  of  discontent  with  its  results, 
must  be  sadly  lacking  in  some  fundamental  features,  and  such 
revolutionary  schemes  as  that  illustrated  by  Meriam,  and  so  warmly 
approved  by  Dewey. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  re-organized  curriculum  and  subject  con- 
tent should  be  demanded  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  characterized 
as  it  is  by  the  most  wonderful  advances  ever  made  by  the  human 
race.  But  schools  supported  by  society  must  adjust  themselves  to 
changes  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  make  too  radical  a  break  with 
the  past-educational,  social,  and  economic.  It  may  be  that  the 
present  subject  matter  and  methods  were  suited  to  the  past  genera- 
tion most  admirably,  that  the  Dewey-Meriam  plan,  gathering  as  it 
does  all  instruction  about  constructive  activities  which  appeal  directly 
to  the  interests  of  childhood,  may  be  an  ultimate  Ideal — one  which 
can  be  adopted  in  the  future  when  society  becomes  advanced  to  a 
state  where  adequate  financial  support  for  school  maintenance  and 
teacher  training  is  possible;  but  for  the  best  that  can  be  done  now, 
facing  conditions  as  they  are,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cole  at  least  commends 
itself  most  highly  to  all  who  wish  to  see  steady  progress  in  educational 
adjustment  toward  a  condition  that  will  give  to  every  child  a  form 
of  education  that  will  be  best  suited  to  his  or  her  abilities  and  life 
experiences,  and  throw  the  greatest  possible  light  upon  the  paths 
that  lead  from  the  school  into  the  activities  of  the  world. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  wholly  misleading.  This  should  have  been 
80  stated  that  the  reader  might  have  started  with  the  author. instead 
of  being  lead  gradually  to  realize  that  the  author  means,  not  "Indus- 
trial Education"  in  the  elementary  school,  but  merely  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  elementary  curriculum  to  include  the  facts  and  trainings 
noted  above. 

Charles  D.  Lewis. 

Berea  College. 
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Anna  Y.  Reed.  Seattle  Children  in  School  and  in  Indvstry,  with 
recommendoMons  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system 
and  for  decreasing  the  social  and  economic  waste  incident  to  the 
employment  of  children  I4.  to  18  years  of  age.  Seattle,  1915. 
Published  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors.    Pp.  103. 

This  is  the  attractive  title  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  survey 
of  the  "Metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of  education. 

Mrs.  Reed  is  a  practical  sociologist  and  community  worker. 

The  task  set  for  her  was  embodied  in  two  questions:  First,  "What 
becomes  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  early,  why  do  they 
leave,  in  what  do  they  engage,  and  with  what  success?''  and  second, 
"How  can  the  public  schools  serve  this  class  better,  without  neglect- 
ing those  who  remain." 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  was  to  secure  from  school  records 
the  name,  age,  nationality,  residence,  school  standing,  and  the  teach- 
er's estimate  of  the  cause  of  leaving.  With  this  information  as  a 
guide,  personal  visits  were  made  to  919  homes.  Information  waa 
obtained  on:  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  homes,  the  parents' 
reasons  for  allowing  the  children  to  leave  school,  the  records  so  far 
as  obtainable  of  all  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  out  of  school  for 
one  or  more  years,  their  reasons  for  leaving,  their  present  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  of  doing  so,  the  various  occupations  entered,  the  length 
of  time  in  each,  the  wages  received,  the  reasons  for  success  of  failure, 
and  their  present  opinions  of  how  they  might  have  been  better  pre- 
pared for  life  work. 

The  data  collected  are  set  forth  in  37  well  organized  tables. 

The  characteristic  mobility  of  such  youthful  labor  is  indicated  in 
one  table  showing  that  23%  of  the  boys  had  had  but  one  position, 
30%  two  positions  and  23%  five  positions.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
"Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position?"  nearly  fifty  percent 
both  of  boyB  and  girls  said  "No."  This  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  percentage  who  left  school  from  dissatisfaction. 

Among  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  the  writer  states: 
"We  have  found  nothing  to  indicate  that  trade  schools  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  our  community.  Training  for  occupational  ef- 
ficiency in  part  time  or  continuation  schools  would  be  useful  to  the 
child,  to  business  and  to  society." 

She  recommends:  That  the  compulsory  school  age  be  raised  to* 
sixteen  years;  that  training  for  domestic  service  be  provided  in  part 
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time  and  continuatioii  schools;  that  an  ungraded  school  be  main- 
tained in  winter  for  those  out  of  employment,  that  an  extension  of 
the  prevocational  school  service  be  made  in  the  form  of  vocational 
advisers  for  parents  and  children  and  that  a  follow  up  system  be 
inaugurated  whereby  the  schools  may  be  informed  of  the  child's 
progress  in  industry. 

A.  J.  Beatty. 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

Jane  R.  Harper  (compiler).  A  Survey  of  Opportunities  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  and  Around  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia: 
Public  Education  Association,  1915.     Pp.  138. 

In  issuing  this  compendium  of  vocational  schools,  the  Public 
Education  Association  of  Philadelphia  has  performed  a  real  service 
both  to  the  educational  profession  at  large  and  to  the  young  people 
of  their  own  community  who  are  in  need  of  vocational  training  and 
guidance. 

Doubtless  many  young  people  spend  large  sums  of  money  unneces- 
sarily going  long  distances  to  schools  away  from  home  when  there 
are  equally  good  opportunities  for  vocational  education  at  home. 
The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  supply  the  necessary  information 
about  these  home  educational  institutions,  "with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  at  least  a  few  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  at  their  doors." 

"The  survey  does  not  aim  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  composite 
catalogue  of  180  institutions.  The  information  is  taken  direct  from 
the  schools'  own  statements  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  vouch  for 
either  the  efficiency  of  the  courses  or  the  character  of  the  teaching." 

The  various  schools  are  first  Usted  under  three  heads:  Industrial, 
Commercial,  and  Professional,  with  further  subdivisions  under  ap- 
propriate headings.  The  main  part  of  the  work  is  a  comprehensive 
table  giving  for  each  school  more  or  less  detailed  information  under 
the  following  captions:  Name  and  Location  of  Schools;  Courses  and 
Subjects  Offered;  Entrance  Requirements  including  race,  sex,  age,, 
and  scholarship;  Tuition;  Time  of  Beginning  and  Length  of  Terms 
and  Sessions;  Length  of  Courses  and  Certificates  or  Degrees  awarded 
Graduates.  Another  valuable  table  gives  an  alphabetical  index  of 
all  vocational  subjects  with  cross  references  to  the  various  schools 
offering  those  subjects. 
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Public  elementary  and  high  schools  are  listed  with  the  other  school 
as  are  also  the  various  institutions  supported  and  controlled  by  re- 
ligious bodies.  If  the  controlling  organization  were  given  in, the  case 
of  each  of  the  schools  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  usefulness 
of  the  work. 

The  issuing  of  this  manual  is  a  step  which  may  well  be  followed 
in  other  cities  by  public  spirited  organizations  who  wish  to  help  their 
young  people  to  make  the  most  of  local  educational  faciUties. 

A.  J.  Beatty. 

Urbana,  Illinois. 

Truman  Lee  Eellet.  Educaiional  Guidance.  New  York:  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education. 
1914.     Pp.  116.     $2.00. 

This  study  is  a  rather  intricate  and  hopeless  attempt  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  complex  of  our  school  administration  problems,  that  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance.  Elaborate  correlations  have 
been  worked  out,  which  are  destined  probably  to  be  never  even 
seriously  considered  by  the  practical  teacher  or  administrator.  These 
are  based  upon  (1)  the  grammar  school  record;  (2)  estimates  of  the 
various  teachers  as  to  the  pupil's  intellectual  ability,  conscientious- 
ness, emotional  interest  and  oral  expression;  (3)  special  tests,  given 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  characteristics  and  personal  tendencies 
and  inclinations.  These  tests  cover  such  subjects  as  algebra,  geom- 
etry, history,  and  EngUsh,  and  correlations  are  worked  out  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  pupil's  probable  success  in  his  later  school 
work.  The  pupil's  interest  in  certain  magazines,  books,  and  sports 
is  taken  as  a  criterion  of  ability,  and  the  results  form  the  basis  of 
additional  correlation  formulae. 

According  to  the  author^  the  aim  of  the  study  is  first  the  measure- 
ment of  the  characteristics  of  the  pupil,  together  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  characteristics  correlate  with  schol- 
astic ability  along  certain  lines;  second,  an  analysis  of  the  demands 
of  certain  high  school  courses.  A  definite  attempt  is  made  by  him 
to  accompUsh  the  former  task  but  he  evidently  becomes  so  enamoured 
of  the  mathematical  processes  involved  that  he  forgets  to  mention 
again  the  latter  part  of  his  program. 

Other  points  to  be  noted  are:  the  page  of  vocation  statistics  adds 
nothing  to  the  data  gathered  by  others  and  no  adequate  interpreta- 
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tion  of  them  is  made;  the  attempt  to  interpret  choices  of  novels  in  a 
vocational  way  would  seem  almost  hopeless,  for  the  relation  of  inter- 
est in  a  novel  to  the  vocation  choice  is  too  remote  and  mystical  to 
admit  of  scientific  evaluation;  again,  the  interpretation  of  the  data 
is  not  good  because  not  clear  nor  definite;  finally,  the  wide  diversity 
of  tests  and  methods  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  as  administration  programs  are  still 
largely  experimental  and  even  vague.  Until  we  can  arrive  at  definite 
and  concrete  methods  of  procedure  such  as  those  in  operation  at 
Grand  Rapids,  we  can  expect  at  best  only  indifferent  results.  Such 
a  study  as  the  one  under  review  does  serve  to  mark  out  and  clarify 
the  problem,  and  thus  occupies  a  very  necessary  place  in  the  line  of 
progress. 

Jas.  Howard  Hanger. 
Decatur,  111. 

Irving  Fisher  and  E.  L.  Fisk.  How  to  Live.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Ex-President  William  H.  Taft.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  1915.    $1.00,  pps.  xix  and  345. 

This  book  is  authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute.  This 
Reference  Board,  whose  members  are  listed  on  pages  xv— xix,  is  con- 
stituted of  leading  men  in  America  and  abroad,  in  fields  of  medicine, 
public  health,  eugenics,  and  physical  culture,  such  as  W.  J.  Mayo, 
V.  C-  Vaughn,  J.  H.  Kellogg,  W.  C.  Gorgas,  R.  H.  Chittenden,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Walter  H.  Page,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Alonzo  A.  Stagg,  Dr.  Teleky  of  Vienna,  Dr. 
Gautier  of  Paris,  Dr.  Fliigge  of  BerUn,  and  Dr.  Kitasata  of  Tokio. 

The  book  is  the  first  text  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  following 
a  year  of  careful  consideration  of  material  by  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board.     The  aim  of  the  book,  as  explained  in  the  introduction,  is 

(1)  To  provide  the  individual  and  the  physician  with  the  latest 
and  best  conclusions  in  individual  hygiene; 

(2)  To  ascertain  the  exact  and  special  needs  of  the  individual 
through  various  health  exercises;  and 

(3)  To  induce  all  persons  who  need  medical  assistance  to  visit 
their  physician. 

The  book  aims  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  health,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  condition  of  the  individual,  and  the  increase  ia 
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his  vitality — ^in  other  words,  it  aims  at  preventive  rather  than  cura- 
tive medicine.    The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  further  philanthropic  work  of  the  Institute. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  171  pages,  in  five  chapters,  of 

(1)  Housing,  clothing,  out-door  Uving  and  sleeping,  and  deep 
breathing; 

(2)  Quantity  and  content  of  food,  uncooked  foods,  and  mastica- 
tion; 

(3)  Presence,  posture,  care  of  the  teeth,  etc.; 

(4)  Work,  play,  sleep;  and 

(5)  Rules  of  hygiene,  being  an  explanation  and  an  appeal  for  more 
attention  to  hygiene. 

Pages  171  to  325  are  devoted  to  supplementary  notes  on  how  to 
reduce  or  increase  weight  (171-221);  correcting  faulty  position  and 
physical  weakness  (221-226);  effects  of  alcohol  (227-249),  and  of 
tobacco  (250-271);  avoiding  colds  (272-280);  degenerative  diseases 
(281-293);  and  eugenics  (293-325).  The  book  presents  sane  and 
practical  suggestions  such  as  would  be  expected  from  such  collabor- 
ated consideration.  The  different  points  of  view  of  science  are  pre- 
sented. The  book  is  practically  a  pioneer  in  its  field,  although 
Herbert  W.  Fisher  {Making  Life  Worth  Whiles  1908,  pp.  xiii  and 
318,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.20),  has  given  us  a  book  of  similar 
content.  Perhaps  the  fifteen  rules  of  hygiene,  page  119,  might  be 
improved  upon.  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  exceedingly  valuable 
and  the  book  should  serve  an  excellent  place  in  the  modem  era  of 
preventive  medicine.  It  should  prove  very  useful  as  supplementary 
reading  to  a  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  high  school. 
It  should  be  in  every  public  library  and  would  also  be  a  handy  book 
of  reference  in  the  home. 

Vergil  V.  Phelps. 

Urbana,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  Detroit  Meeting 

IF  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  February  carries  through 
its  promised  schedule  of  meetings  those  in  attendance  will 
realize  on  their  investment  of  time  and  money  and  thought  energy 
expended  for  the  privilege  of  attending. 

Among  the  many  important  discussions  and  addresses  scheduled 
we  note  with  special  pleasure  the  two  debates  on  "Differentiated 
Curriculums  for  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  Public  School  Education" 
and  on  "The  Junior  High  School." 

These  are  distinctly  debatable  issues  as  we  have  pointed  out 
at  length  in  former  editorials.  We  may  confidently  expect  that 
thoroughgoing  debates  by  such  competent  participants  may  bring 
to  light  just  what  specifically  are  the  genuine  issues  (aa  distinguished 
from  personal  prejudices)  at  stake.  Some  of  the  speakers  have 
before  publicly  debated  kindred  subjects,  notably  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  Richmond  meeting  of  the  Department.  At  that  time 
we  had  the  extremely  important  subject  of  vocational  and  liberal 
education  debated.  This  debate  is  now  known  as  the  "Snedden- 
Bagley  Controversy."  Seldom  has  there  been  created  in  an  audience 
of  schoolmen  keener  and  more  interested  attitudes.  Rarely  of  recent 
years  has  a  whole  audience  been  so  engrossed  in  the  issue  as  that  one 
waa.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  was  electrified.  The  moment 
was  of  supreme  educational  importance.    There  were  on  the  floor 
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at  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  debate  perhaps  twenty  educators 
earnestly  seeking  recognition  by  the  chair.  Only  three  succeeded 
in  securing  a  hearing.  Fifty  doubtless  would  eagerly  and  effectively 
have  made  their  personal  contribution  to  the  question  if  the  possi- 
bilities could  have  been  realized  at  once. 

The  pity  of  it  was  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  had  to  march  in 
at  this  moment  for  ''recognition"  and  for  his  formal  brief,  and  at 
that  time,  inopportune  "words  of  welcome."  When  this  interrup- 
tion was  concluded  the  intellectual  fire  which  had  flared  had  gone 
down,  the  intellectual  issues  raised  and  the  attitudes  aroused  in  the 
audience  could  not  be  effectively  revived.  The  "audience  sentiment" 
of  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  body  of  practical  educational  leaders 
was  not  moulded  and  wrought  while  hot.  The  rare  opportxmity  was 
for  the  time,  for  this  purpose,  lost. 

President  Shawkey  doubtless  is  consciously  bent  upon  not  only 
securing  capital  debates  on  these  two  of  the  most  important  and  urgent 
administrative  problems  of  the  day,  but  bent  also  upon  following  up 
the  argument,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  full  open  discussion  even 
advances  the  argument.  C.  H.  J. 

Military  Training  in  Chicago  High  Schools 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  held  December 
29,  1915,  a  practical  step  was  taken  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  .military  training  in  the  high  schools  and  manual  training 
schools  of  the  city.  The  resolution,  referred  without  debate  to  the 
committee  on  school  management  for  a  preliminary  report,  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  There  is  widespread  demand  throughout  our  beloved 
country  that  the  United  States  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  we 
could  defend  our  land  against  any  possible  assault  which  might  bo 
made  upon  us,  and  with  such  end  in  view  it  is  desirable  that  the 
young  men  of  the  nation  be  given  an  elementary  training  in  military 
and  naval  affairs;  and 

Whereas,  As  a  people  we  deplore  and  condemn  militarism  as  a 
government  factor  in  national  life,  yet  realize  that  thorough  prepar- 
ation for  self-defense  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  government  against 
possible  assault; 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  board  of  education,  in  regular 
session,  that  its  committee  on  school  management  be  and  it  is  hereby 
instructed  to  report  within  sixty  days  plans  to  bring  about  a  simplified 
form  of  military  training  of  the  young  men  in  our  high  and  manual 
training  schools. 
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Military  Training  in  High  Schools 

(The  plank  in  the  two  party  platforms  of  education) 

Absolutists 

MILITARY  training  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  conception 
of  secondary  education.  Drill  classes  in  miUtary  tactics 
and  in  mass  exercises  will  "discipline"  the  high  school  boys.  It 
doesn't  particularly  matter  that  the  sort  of  military  education  we 
can  introduce  (considering  our  source  of  teachers  and  our  school 
faciUties)  will  not  be  either  a  preparation  for  the  real  work  of  the 
modem  soldier  or  a  modern  employee  in  industry.  Neither  is  our 
Latin  nor  our  history  (as  at  present  organized  and  taught)  a  prepar- 
ation for  real  life,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  daily  mental  exercises  of 
these  classes  these  subjects  '* smack''  of  reality  to  the  boys  who  are 
subjected  to  them.  In  all  types  of  "drill"  exercises — military  drill- 
ing, conjugating,  or  dating  political  and  military  events — pupils  are 
unconsciously  affected  so  that  later  they  will  fit  into  any  national 
regime  which  our  "national  leaders"  may  carry  through.  Like  our 
systematic  and  carefully  prearranged  "scientific"  laboratory  experi- 
ments in  high  school  these  military  exercises  will  help  greatly  to 
^'routinize"  both  the  school  and  the  individual.  It  doesn't  matter 
if  "setting-up  drill,"  practice  in  manual  of  arms,  drilling  in  marching 
on  level  surfaces  and  practicing  battalion  movements  on  a  smooth 
ground  and  for  parade  purposes  are  dull  and  boring  and  unreal  for 
high  school  boys.  It  doesn't  matter  precisely  as  it  doesn't  matter 
in  the  usual  Latin  and  traditional  mathematics  courses  if  the  develop- 
ment (bodily  or  mental  as  the  case  may  be)  resulting  is  uneven,  not 
symetrical  and  actually  harmful  physically.  It  is  discipline;  it  is 
obedience,  prompt  and  unquestioning;  it  is  mass  formation;  it  is 
uniformity;  it  is  authoritative;  and  finally  it  is  anti-individualistic, 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  all  else  in  our  strictly  non-differentiated 
high  school  curriculum. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune^  (Dec.  30,  1915) 
87.2%  of  2816  Chicago  parents  of  high  school  boys  vote  for  it.  The 
people  are  demanding  it  (at  the  Tribune's  post-card  inquiry  sugges- 
tion and  according  to  this  paper's  interpretation  of  its  own  results 
from  these  Chicago  patrons  of  high  schools).  Anyhow  some  sort  of 
required  and  well  supported  military  training  will  be  much  better 
than  our  present  system  of  athletics  and  poorly  organized  depart- 
ments of  physical  education. 
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Experimentalists 

The  real  work  of  a  modem  soldier  or  of  a  modern  professional, 
commercial  or  industrial  man  requires  and  depends  upon  coordinated 
manual  skill,  agility,  strength,  endurance,  and  "form"  (all  of  which 
reflect  and  express  a  mental  and  moral  attitude).  For  the  soldier, 
for  example,  rapid  and  skillful  use  of  modem  machine  guns,  the 
"throwing"  arm  (for  the  hand  grenades),  short  distance  nmning, 
with  a  50  lb.  burden,  effective  use  of  shovel  and  pick  and  other  tools 
for  excavating — all  such  results  of  concentrated  technical  training 
can  be  acquired  best  and  most  easily  and  in  a  short  time  after  matur- 
ity, as  the  Swiss  for  example  have  abundantly  demonstrated.  In 
our  American  high  schools  and  colleges  we  have  overtrained  the  few 
and  neglected  the  many;  we  have,  possibly,  given  the  favored  few 
the  genuine  and  wholesome  "fighting  spirit"  while  failing  utterly 
to  provide  means  for  any  such  expression  for  the  great  majority. 

Health  and  vigor  for  the  individual  at  the  critical  high  school 
period,  not  only  as  to  his  bodily  dimensions  and  special  skills  in  popu- 
lar games,  but  as  to  the  best  development  of  his  heart,  lungs,  and  other 
vital  organs,  together  with  an  educated  conscientiousness  regarding  his 
physical  efficiency  and  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  their 
concrete  personal  applications,  constitute  the  goal  and  the  safeguard 
of  a  nation's  citizenry  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  alike.  High 
school  boys  who  are  acquiring  physical  and  mental  control  through 
a  conscious  educative  process  of  personality  development  in  its  broad- 
est and  best  sense  will  automatically  make  a  nation  unconquerable. 
Vital  unpreparedness  is  physical  and  mental  and  moral  in  a  much 
more  profound  sense  than  it  is  technical.  As  Dr.  Dudley  Sargent  of 
Harvard  says,  we  want  educational  preparedness  rather  than  gladi- 
atorial and  spectacular  preparedness.  We  shall  have,  if  school 
boards  hastily  adopt  measures  looking  toward  incorporating  mili- 
tary training  into  the  high  school  curriculum,  an  ill-conceived  and 
inadequate  pseudo-military  science,  formalized  and  non-educational 
in  character. 

Neither  Military  Science  nor  formal  military  exercises  can  success- 
fully be  superimposed  or  plastered  upon  our  developing  system  of 
secondary  education.  The  pedagogical  disasters  sure  to  follow  can 
easily  be  surmised.  Officers,  specialists  in  this  Military  Science,  a 
nation  must  have  of  course.  But  our  existing  higher  and  special 
military  institutions  must  provide  them.  If  necessary  the  nation 
can  easily  afford  to  establish  additional  sectional  institutions  of  the 
West  Point  type. 
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After  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  our 
high  schools  fail  to  capitalize  the  present  experiences  as  regards  the 
emphases  and  lessons  of  the  world  war.  Let  us,  however,  not  in 
haste  and  vague  fear  and  excitement  confuse  universal  militarism 
at  the  immature  high  school  age  with  that  of  nationally  safeguarding 
democracy.  No  mere  technical,  literal,  and  formal  preparedness 
will  suffice  to  secure  such  a  fundamental  thing  as  American  democ- 
racy. Let  us  not  do  so  soon  again  what  the  first  extreme  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  vocational  education  did;  that  is,  expect,  with  the  first 
shock  and  confused  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  ourselves  as  a 
competing  nation  in  this  military,  as  in  the  former  vocational  sense, 
that  we  can,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  the  Tribune  naively  and 
blusteringly  supposes,  reverse  the  aims,  ideals,  policies,  and  even 
the  somewhat  naturalized  mental  processes  of  our  democratic  life. 
Militarism  hasnH  yet,  let  us  remember,  been  made  to  spell  national 
efficiency,  much  less  a  still  higher  national  destiny. 

Will  then,  we  ask,  simple  military  drill  give  the  boys  proper  car- 
riage, instill  a  wholesome  love  of  country,  and  provoke  a  feeling  that 
they  are  doing  something  for  their  country?  With  broomsticks  for 
their  rifles,  school  basements  and  small  gymnasium  floors  for  their 
drill  grounds,  monotonous  and  mass  marching  for  their  athletic 
games,  and  under  trainers  wholly  out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with 
the  historically  rooted  and  controlling  ideals  of  public  high  school 
education  we  can  picture  readily  the  premature  educational  farce  of 
it  all. 

Let  us  instead  set  to  work  to  reform  our  athletics  and  reconstruct 
our  system  of  physical  education,  and  raise  the  standard  and  dignify 
the  status  and  functions  of  our  directors  of  phyBical  education.  Inci- 
dentally we  can,  and  should,  incorporate  all  legitimate  features  of 
military  exercises  just  as  the  Boy  Scout  organizations  have  possibly 
fairly  well  done.  This  emphatically  does  not  mean  that  our  Ameri- 
can high  schools  and  high  school  men  are  to  capitulate  to  an  educa- 
tional ideal  totally  foreign  to  the  vital  and  essentially  American 
conceptions  upon  which  the  ultimate  success  of  American  secondary 
education  depends.  C.  H.  J. 

Final  Written  Examinations  in  Public  Schools 

EXTREME  variation  in  practice  regarding  the  use  and  the  use- 
fulness of  final  written  examinations  indicates  the  urgency 
that  exists  at  the  present  time  for  some  statement  of  an  educational 
principle  which  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide.    Although  written 
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primarily  for  teachers  of  medical  subjects  Dr.  J.  M.  Dodson  (The 
Pedagogic  of  Pathology,  Science^  Dec.  3,  1915)  makes  clear  certain 
principles  of  the  examination  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of 
every  school  man.     He  writes  as  follows: 

"May  I,  in  this  connection,  comment  on  the  singular  and  prevalent 
I)erver8ity  with  which  teachers  in  all  Unes  and  grades  of  education 
in  this  country  are  prone  to  get  away,  in  their  practice,  from  the 
fundamental  idea  and  purpose  of  education? 

Its  primary  purpose  is  to  develop  the  mental  faculties,  not  to  im- 
part information.  And  this  is  quite  as  true  of  medical  as  of  any 
other  kind  of  education.  That  the  pupil  shall  be  educated,  trained 
to  observe  accurately,  and  thoroughly,  to  record  his  observations 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  to  reason  logically  from  his  findings  to 
sound  deductions — this  is  the  main  purpose  and  function  of  any 
educational  process,  be  it  medical,  pathologic  or  any  other.  We  in 
America  seem  especially  obtuse  in  our  faihng  to  recognize  this  vital 
truth,  as  is  shown  conspicuously  in  the  character  of  our  examina- 
tions. We  have  made  some  progress  in  our  teaching  methods,  though 
we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  but  we  continue  to  test  the  results  of  our 
work  by  methods  a  half-century  out  of  date.  In  examinations  for 
graduation,  for  licensure  to  practise  (with  exceptions  now  in  a  few 
states)  and  in  competitive  examinations  for  internships  in  the  beet 
hospitals,  the  papers  set  are  wholly  written  papers  of  such  sort  as  to 
test  only  the  volume  of  fads  which  the  candidate  has  been  able  to 
cram  into  his  cranium — a  test,  on  other  words,  of  but  one  mental 
faculty,  the  memory,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important. 
Into  the  student's  real  power  to  see  and  hear  and  feel  things,  to  know 
what  he  observes,  and  to  draw  sound  conclusions  from  his  findings 
— ^in  short  his  ability  to  do  the  things  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  do  as 
an  intern  and  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  we  make  no  real  inquiry 
whatever.  If  we  are  to  give  our  students  the  proper  conception  of 
what  they  are  attending  the  medical  school  for,  and  an  effective 
stimulus  to  really  develop  all  of  their  mental  faculties,  along  medical 
lines,  we  must  radically  change  the  character  of  our  examinations." 

It  is  strange  that  more  has  not  been  written  concerning  professional 
supervision  of  the  examination.  We  recall  the  valuable  onslaught 
upon  the  traditional  practice  of  their  administration  by  Superin- 
tendent Spaulding  in  his  portion  of  the  well-known  Report  of  the 
Portland  Survey  as  especially  good. 

C.  H.  J. 
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F.  S.  Breed  and  Vernon  Gulp.  An  Application  and  Critique  of  the 
Ayres  Hand-Writing  Scale,  (Reprinted  from  School  and  So- 
ciety, Vol.  II,  No.  44,  Pages  639-647,  October  30,  1915.) 

More  evidence  is  here  produced  to  support  the  contention  of 
Starch  and  Freeman,  that  the  A3rre8  scale  does  not,  in  practice, 
measure  legibility,  but  form.  The  correlation  between  the  ratings 
of  samples  on  the  Ayres  scale,  and  the  actual  legibility  of  the  same 
samples,  determined  by  the  time  required  to  read  them,  was  very 
low,  just  as  Starch  and  Freeman  have  reported  earlier.  It  was 
found  also  that  the  correlation  between  the  actual  reading  time  and 
the  ratings  by  each  of  the  Thomdike,  Ayres,  and  Freeman  scales 
were  practically  the  same. 

The  authors  conclude,  with  much  evidence  to  support  their  con- 
tention, that  the  Ayres  scale,  however  accurately  it  may  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  legibility,  really  measures  just  what  the 
other  scales  measure. 

Ellwood  p.  Cubberley.    Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Organization, 

Scope,  and  Finances  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Oakland, 

California,    June,   1915.     Board  of  Education  Bulletin,   Num- 
ber 8. 

This  investigation  and  report  was  suggested  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation by  the  recent  increased  expenditure  for  schools,  and  was 
carried  through  with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  just  what  reasons 
existed  for  such  an  increase,  and,  if  practicable,  to  discover  a  means 
of  cutting  down  the  expenses  of  the  system. 

The  first  recommendation  which  Cubberley  makes,  as  usual,  is 
more  centralization  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  Instead  of 
having  practically  four  independent  departments,  as  at  present,  in 
Oakland,  he  would  have  the  superintendent  the  real  responsible  head 
of  the  system. 

The  only  reduction  which  he  deems  at  all  practicable  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  repairs  and  buildings. 
The  city  has  a  high  per  capita  wealth  and  a  comparatively  low  per  cent, 
of  children  of  school  age,  and  can  amply  afford  to  give  them  good 
educational  advantages.  The  city  has  been  more  lavish  in  its  ex- 
penditures for  other  purposes,  and  could  better  economize,  if  more 
economy  is  necessary,  on  some  other  department  of  city  government 
than  on  its  school  system. 

(127) 
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W.  S.  DEFFENBAuaH.  School  Administration  in  the  Smaller  Cities. 
Bulletin,  1915.  No.  44.  Washington,  D.  C:  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  study  of  school  administration  in  cities  of  (2500-30,000) 
population,  is  based  on  1300  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  super- 
intendents in  such  cities  and  on  personal  visits  to  some  of  the  cities. 
The  plan  of  the  bulletin  includes  an  explanation  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  recommendations  concerning  the  qualification,  manner  of 
election,  compensation,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  school  board,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  teachers. 

Some  of  the  more  important  recommendations  are:  transference 
of  authority  in  matters  requiring  professional  knowledge  from  the 
board  to  the  superintendent;  making  the  superintendent  the  real 
head  of  the  system;  a  general  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  school  board, 
ranging  from  three  to  seven,  according  to  the  size  of  the  city;  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  both  elementary  and  high  school  teachers, 
and  some  form  of  permanent  tenure. 

Frederick  Ernest  Farrington.  French  Secondary  Schools.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1915.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

This  well  known,  book  may  be  called  a  sort  of  classic  in  compar- 
ative education  so  few  are  the  comprehensive  treatments  of  the  par- 
ticular educational  field  in  English.  It  is  an  account  of  the  origin, 
development,  and  present  organization  of  secondary  education  in 
France.  We  note  the  following  announcement  in  the  preface  to  the 
1915  edition: 

"This  new  edition  of  French  Secondary  Schools  affords  opportun- 
ity for  correcting  a  few  errors  which  have  come  to  the  author's  at- 
tention. Although  the  program  now  in  force  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars from  that  represented  by  the  reform  of  1902,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  sweeping  reform  have  stood  the  test  of  experience. 
Inasmuch  as  these  were  set  forth  with  considerable  detail  in  the 
original  text,  it  has  seemed  best  to  leave  those  pages  untouched  and 
to  give  in  a  new  appendix  the  complete  program  which  went  into 
effect  October,  1913.  The  few  insignificant  modifications  in  the 
program  of  the  girls'  schools  have  been  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  important  changes  in  salary 
schedule,  fees  in  boys'  schools,  and  subjects  of  the  baccalaureate 
examination,  as  well  as  other  changes  of  less  moment." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  scarcely  a  new  edition.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  author  did  not  deem  it  desirable  to  make  a  thorough- 
going reorganization  of  his  work.  There  are  sureJy  many  matters 
upon  which  a  revised  judgment  might  have  helped  the  student  of 
French  education.  Particularly  could  the  author  well  have  made 
clearer  some  of  the  obscurities  regarding  practical  administration 
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which  the  first  volume  contained.  More  important  than  this,  he 
could  have  clarified  the  discussions  relating  to  the  construction  and 
the  administration  of  differentiated  curriculums  in  the  Lyc6es.  A 
<5omparison  of  modem  American  developments  in  the  direction  of 
parallel  curriculum  organizations  leading  to  the  multiplication  of 
curriculums  other  than  the  "college  preparatory"  with  what  in 
France  amounts  chiefly  to  the  bifurcations  of  the  college  preparatory- 
type  of  curriculum  would  have  led  the  author  perhaps  to  a  revision  of 
his  verdict  concerning  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  1902 
reforms.  These  reforms  do  not  really  seem,  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments in  secondary  education  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  to 
be  anything  Uke  so  fundamental  as  certain  American  developments. 
It  would  have  been  more  profitable  also  for  the  readers  to  have  had 
included  in  a  second  edition  more  adequate  explanations  of  just  how 
the  "cycle"  principle  of  curriculum  construction  is  a  French  contri- 
bution to  educational  administration,  and  to  have  illustrated  this 
more  clearly  than  we  find  it  done  in  the  old  edition.  Many  improve- 
ments of  perhaps  a  still  more  vital  nature  may  occur  to  all  those 
teachers  who  have  used  the  present  volume  as  a  text.  But  we  have 
here  in  mind  such  obvious  elaborations  of  the  cycle  principle  which 
would  make  as  clear  the  manner  in  which  organization  of  mathe- 
matics material  or  of  foreign  languages  or  science  materials  can  be 
better  done  on  the  5  (or  6)-4-3  plan,  as  it  is  more  easily  made  clear 
for  the  subject  of  history.  All  the  more  interesting  and  instructive 
would  this  have  been  now  that  we  in  the  United  States  are  apparently 
embarking  upon  a  similar  cycle  arrangement  in  our  &-3-3,or  elemen- 
tary-junior-senior high-school  organization. 

Lucy  E.  Fay  and  Anne  T.  Eaton.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books 
and  Libraries.  1914.  Boston:  The  Boston  Book  Company. 
(Useful  Reference  Series  No.  12.)     (Pp.  449,  $2.25.) 

This  text-book  covers  an  actual  need  in  giving  courses  in  library 
methods  to  teachers.  Teaching  outlines  by  severed  authors  have  been 
issued  but  there  has  been  no  one  text-book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
Normal  School  students.  To  teach  students  how  to  use  books  and 
libraries,  so  that  they  may  in  turn  impart  this  information  to  chil- 
dren in  schools  is  the  first  purpose  of  this  book,  and  its  authors, 
themselves  librarians  as  well  as  teachers,  have  well  covered  this  sub- 
ject. 

To  help  teachers  acquire  that  knowledge  which  a  teacher  must 
ha've  in  order  to  encourage  in  children  an  appreciation  of  literature 
is  the  second  purpose  the  authors  of  this  manual  have  had  before 
them,  and  Miss  Eaton's  treatment  of  this  important  subject  will  be 
found  helpful  to  all  Ubrarians  where  work  with  children  is  done. 

In  Part  Three  the  purely  technical  field  of  classification,  catalog- 
uing, etc.,  is  covered  by  Miss  Fay,  the  aim  being  to  give  only  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  the  adequate  administration  of  the  school  library. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  on  examining  this  volume,  that  it  will  prove 
very  useful,  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  every  small  library.     It 
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condenses  and  eliminates  in  just  the  way  the  small  library  will  find 
most  welcome. 

The  part  of  the  book  covering  chidren's  literatm-e  is  especially 
useful  and  timely,  covering  nearly  150  pages,  divided  into  chapters: 
"An  Historical  Survey  of  Children's  Literature,"  "The  Present  Prob- 
lem of  Children's  Reading,"  "Fairy  Tales,"  "Poetry,"  "Classics  for 
Children,"  "Children's  Stories,"  "Other  Books  for  Children,"  "lUus- 
trations  of  Children's  Books,"  "Choice  of  Editions,"  "Children's 
Magazines,"  "List  of  Children's  Books."  Wherever  children  come 
to  read,  this  volume  will  be  a  welcome  source-book  for  the  librarian 
in  charge. 

In  Part  One  is  a  thirty-page  list  of  books  for  a  high  school  library, 
and  forty  pages  devoted  to  general  and  special  reference  books,  with 
good  lists.  The  book  has  17  illustrations  and  53  figures  or  repro- 
ductions of  catalogue  cards.    An  index  completes  the  volume. 

Harold  W.  Foght.    Rural  Denmark  and  Its  Schools.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.     (Pp.  xv,  355.) 

The  period  of  land  exploitation  must  yield  to  one  of  genuine  hus- 
bandman farming.  These  changes  are  being  forced  upon  us.  We 
are  even  now  half-agricultural  and  half-industrial.  Agricultural 
production  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
The  great  problem  of  American  rural  life  is  tied  up  closely  with  agri- 
cultural production.  This  production  must  be  increased.  How 
are  we  to  change  the  prevailing  indifferent  system  of  agriculture  so 
that  we  may  be  no  longer  guilty  of  the  characteristic  Americanism  of 
soil  exhaustion? 

We  must  till  the  soil  more  scientifically  and  we  must  make  country 
life  effectively  attractive  and  wholesome.  There  must  be  developed 
a  rural  community  leadership — and  in  the  very  communities  which 
at  present  are  suffering  from  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  retarda- 
tion. Farm  commimity  schools  appear  to  be  the  likely  institutions 
to  do  this  work.  One  of  the  obvious  things  to  do  for  these  unusually 
xmprogressive  rural  schools  is  to  make  students  of  the  problem  profit 
by  whatever  is  good  in  the  older  systems  of  the  long-established 
agricultural  nations.  Many  of  the  blessings  that  have  come  to 
Denmark  can  be  ours. 

The  materials  for  the  book  the  author  secured  during  extensive 
visits  to  the  schools  of  Denmark  and  other  European  countries  as 
representative  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Harold  W.  Foght.     The  School  System  of  Ontario  {mih  special  ref- 
erence to  the  rural  sdiools.)     Washington,  D.  C:    United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.    Bulletin  1915,  No.  32.     Whole  Number 
659. 
The  author  outlines  the  whole  scheme  of  education,  of  all  grades^ 

as  a  setting  for  his  special  discussion  of  rural  schools  and  agricultural 

education. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ontario  is  having  the  same  difficulties 
which  this  country  has  had,  and  is  still  having,  in  substituting  larger 
units  of  administration  for  the  present  largely  independent  and  gen- 
erally inadequate  one-teacher  schools.  The  movement  toward 
consolidation  is  gaining  ground  slowly,  presumably  largely  because 
of  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  rural  population.  A  feature  of 
the  proposed  consolidation  is  the  establishment  of  township  high 
schools,  which  will  probably  have  some  supervisory  relation  to  the 
smaller  schools. 

There  has  been  within  the  past  few  years  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  teaching  personnel,  following  a  general  raising  of  the  require- 
ments for  teachers  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  salaries. 

C.  Truman  Gray.  A  Score  Card  for  the  Measurement  of  Hand- 
writing.   Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  1915,  No.  37. 

The  author  lists  many  of  the  important  investigations  that  have 
been  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  scales  for  school  sub- 
jects and  for  teacher  rating,  and  gives  a  brief  evaluation  of  the  meth- 
ods employed.  He  voices  a  very  general  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
too  little  analysis  and  too  much  arbitrariness  has  been  exercised  in 
the  derivation  of  most  of  these. 

He  points  out  that  there  are  two  ways  to  judge  handwriting;  by 
rating  the  process,  and  by  rating  the  product.  Much  confusion  has 
resulted,  he  says,  from  mixing  the  two.  He  fixes  upon  the  latter 
method. 

In  his  proposed  score  card  method  he  selects  nine  qualities  which 
a  large  number  of  judges  have  found  to  figure  consistently  as  import- 
ant, in  rating  with  a  much  larger  list  of  qualities. 

These  nine  qualities  have  been  ranked  by  three  groups  of  judges 
and  the  rankings  translated  into  absolute  values  on  the  basis  of  a 
total  of  100. 

The  correlation  of  each  of  these  nine  qualities  with  general  merit 
have  been  secured  by  rating  the  specimens  on  the  Thomdike  scale 
in  each  of  these  qualities. 

The  nine  qualities  are  placed  on  a  card  of  convenient  size,  each 
with  its  particular  value  attached. 

Clarence  Arthur  Perry.  The  Extension  of  Pvblic  Education^  A 
Study  in  the  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  Bulletin  1915,  No.  28.    Whole  Number  655. 

Perry  brings  out  in  an  interesting  way  the  changing  conceptions 
of  the  function  of  the  public  school  in  the  community:  the  later 
conception  of  its  duties  to  the  industrial,  as  well  as  to  the  profes- 
sional classes;  to  the  grown-ups,  as  well  as  to  the  young. 

Descriptions  of  numerous  concrete  examples,  in  which  particular 
schools  are  reaching  out  into  every  community  activity,  have  been 
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gathered  from  various  cities  throughout  the  country  and  are  accom- 
panied by  pictures.  Statistics  showing  the  exact  amount  and  kind 
of  extension  work  carried  on  by  the  public  schools  have  been  gathered 
from  110  cities  and  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  aims  of  the  extension  movement, 
the  bulletin  will  give  a  clear  and  brief  outline  by  the  leader  of  the 
movement  in  the  public  schools;  while  to  others  it  will  reveal  much 
of  the  present  proportions  of  the  movement  and  its  very  recent  and 
rapid  growth. 

Richard  L.  Sandwick.  How  to  Study  and  What  to  Study.  New 
York:   D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     (Pp.  175,  60c.) 

This  book  is  typical  of  the  increasing  number  which  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  how  judiciously  and  systematically  to  increase 
the  emphasis  in  school  work  upon  mental  economy  as  perhaps  roughly 
contrasted  with  the  more  usual  mental  display.  The  author  thinks^ 
of  extending  the  "coaching  idea"  and  have  it  apply  to  preparation 
for  recitation  in  much  the  way  it  now  applies  to  preparation  for 
playing  games  of  competition.  First  the  general  principles  of  study 
are  attacked  and  there  follows  attempts  to  make  definite  applica- 
tions to  the  different  high  school  subjects. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  psychological  authority  may  sense  the 
present  situation  in  this  field  and  interpret  for  educators  the  psycho- 
logical laws  more  or  less  definitely  established  with  regard  to  econ- 
omy in  concentration.  Doubtless  we  shall  soon  have  special  investi- 
gations of  how  pupils  work  which  will  reveal  to  us  the  typical  and 
psychologically  unique  sorts  of  obstacles  normal  students  encounter 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  different  subject-matters  of  the  high  school 
subjects.  General  "study  coaches"  can  do  but  little  beyond  what 
the  ordinary  teachers  in  charge  of  the  "assembly"  of  heterogeneously 
grouped  high  school  students  now  do — keep  order,  and  rest  a  little  if  she 
can.  The  development  of  the  profession  of  "supervisor  of  study" 
must  presuppose  some  respectable  body  of  systematized  principles 
and  facts  with  which  those  candidates  for  such  positions  may  be  set 
off  professionally.  High  School  librarians  are  amassing  such  material 
of  this  kind  as  a  result  of  their  double  function  of  keeper  of  books 
and  director  of  how  to  use  them.  Possibly  we  may  have  more  often 
from  now  on  a  combination  English  (or  History)  teacher-librarian - 
supervisor-of-study  functionary. 

Herman  Schneider.  Education  for  Industrial  Workers,  New  York : 
World  Book  Company,  1915.  School  Efficiency  Series,  edited 
by  Paul  H.  Hanus.     Pp.  x,  98,  90c.) 

When  the  author,  invited  by  Professor  Hanus  to  undertake  the 
study  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  volume,  investigated  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  industrial  education  of  boys  and  girls  provided  by^ 
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the  City  of  New  York,  he  found  those  opportunities  so  insignificant 
in  amount  that  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  best  service  he  could 
render  the  survey  commission  and  the  city  was  to  define  a  policy  of 
industrial  education  for  this  particular  city  and  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  for  carrying  that  policy  into  effect 

Dr.  Schneider,  as  others  recently  have  done  also,  points  out  that 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  persons  can  ever  enjoy  all-day  trade 
training  prior  to  gainful  employment.  Naturally  then  the  purport 
of  his  answer  in  this  volume  is  that  we  need  schools  which  will  pro- 
vide training  that  can  well  accompany  gainful  employment  in  the 
form  of  part-time  cooperative  industrial  schools,  and  continuation 
schools.  His  solutions  are  not  merely  theoretical  ones.  What  he 
advocates  is  somewhere  in  successful  operation,  some  in  institutions 
he  has  been  influential  in  bringing  into  existence,  some  also  in  insti- 
tutions which  he  has  personally  directed. 

The  book  is  helpful  in  aiding  one  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of 
modem  industry  and  the  genuineness  of  the  problem  of  preparing 
children  for  earning  their  hving  under  these  conditions.  The  dis- 
tinction between  energizing  and  enervating  occupations  is  a  clear  and 
a  valuable  one. 

Philip   Snowden.     Socialism   and  Syndicalism,     Baltimore:     War- 
wick and  York.     (Pp.  263,  40c.) 

The  author  describes  at  considerable  length  the  conditions  which 
have  called  the  Socialist  movement  into  being.  He  traces  its  de- 
velopment from  the  academic  stage  to  the  time  when  its  significance 
and  its  desirableness  have,  he  thinks,  been  recognized  by  the  work- 
ers. The  three  Socialistic  principles  of  Marx  are  discussed  in  a 
sane  way.  While  acknowledging  Marx  as  a  great,  probably  the 
greatest,  expounder  of  Socialism,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  some  of  his  theories;  among  others  that  manual  labor  is 
the  sole  producer  of  wealth.  He  describes  as  excrescences  of  the  true 
SociaUsm  such  movements  as  Individual  Anarchism  and  Anarchist 
Conmiunism.  Such  extreme  movements  have  been  too  often  identi- 
fied with  Socialism  and  have  sometimes  brought  condemnation  upon 
all  Socialistic  tendencies,  as  such.  The  latest  of  these  offshoots. 
Syndicalism,  holds  to  the  idea  that  organized  industrial  workers 
compose  the  only  legitimate  governing  body.  As  an  advocate  of 
Socialism,  as  he  understands  it,  the  author  heartily  condemns  Synda- 
calism.  He  would  have  the  working  classes  secure  justice  through 
the  Std.te,  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  State. 

The  little  book,  though  necessarily  a  sunmiary  treatment  of  the 
subject,  contains  some  interesting  discussions  and  characterizations 
of  socialistic  doctrines. 
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Public,  Society,  and  School  Libraries:  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Washington,  1915.  Bulletin  No.  25.  Whole  No. 
652. 

The  bulletin  gives  in  convenient  form  the  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  libraries  of  5000  volumes  or  more  in  the  United  States.  The 
reports  of  18,000  pubUc,  society  (including  corporation)  and  school 
Ubraries  for  the  year  1913  have  been  used.  Tables  concerning  cir- 
culation, incomes,  expenditures,  cards  in  force,  distribution  of  books 
and  public  taxation,  salaries,  employees,  etc.,  are  included.  The 
material  here  presented  has  not  been  thus  collected  since  1908,  since 
which  time  great  development  in  the  Ubrary  service  of  the  country 
has  taken  place.  Therefore  the  facts  made  available  through  this 
report  will  probably  be  very  useful  to  Ubrarians  and  educators  of 
the  country. 
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The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English 

TWENTY-five  states  represented  and  over  five  hundred  present, 
that  is  the  record  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  keynote  of  the  several 
sessions  was  definite  progress  in  the  solution  of  definite  problems. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  improvement  of  speech,  the  development 
of  the  school  library,  the  preparation  of  school  and  college  teachers, 
the  vitalizing  of  oral  composition,  and  the  selection  of  essentials  in 
English  grammar.  Of  the  addresses  on  the  general  program,  that 
by  Professor  John  L.  Lowes,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  Shakespeare*8  Response  to  What  ike  Public  Wants,  was  gen- 
erally regarded  the  most  impressive.  This  was  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  scholarship  and  popular  appeal.  Percival  Chubb,  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society  in  the  same  city,  presented  a  talk  on  the 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary. 

The  work  of  ten  committees  was  represented  at  the  meeting. 
Among  these  conunittees  were  those  on  Plays,  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  High  School  Course,  on  the  Work  of  the  First  Six  Ele- 
mentary Years,  on  the  Labor  and  Cost  of  English  Teaching,  on  the 
Preparation  of  College  Teachers  of  English,  on  English  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  on  American  Speech.  The  Committee  on  Scientific 
Standards  made  no  report,  but  will  soon  publish  in  the  English 
Journal  a  bibliography  bringing  the  list  of  investigations  in  the  field 
of  English  up  to  date.  New  Committees  were  provided  to  deal  with 
the  development  of  libraries  and  with  the  subject  of  economy  of  time 
in  the  teaching  of  English.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
the  following  offered  by  Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan: 

ftesohed,  That  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
approves  the  movement  to  raise  the  academic  standard  of  the 
profession  of  journalism  and,  therefore,  recommends  to  sec- 
ondary school  authorities  that  no  student  be  encouraged  to 
enter  the  newspaper  profession  without  further  academic  train- 
ing that  is  afforded  by  the  secondary  school. 
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It  was  also  resolved  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  local  associa- 
tions of  teachers  of  English  with  a  small  membership  might  afRIiate 
by  the  payment  of  a  correspondingly  small  fee.    The  new  scale  is  as 
follows:   societies  with  a  membership  of  fifty  or  less  will  pay  $2.50 
a  year;  those  with  over  fifty  but  not  over  150,  $5.00;  those  over  150 
$10.     It  is  believed  that  this  new  scale  will  make  it  possible  for  all 
of  the  fifty  local  associations  of  teachers  of  English  to  join  the  central 
body  and  thus  be  prepared  to  work  in  complete  harmony.     At  pres- 
ent about  half  of  these  associations  are  affiliated. 
,  Representatives  of  some  of  the  Eastern  associations  strongly  urged 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  next  year  in. 
New  York  City  in  order  that  the  members  in  the  Eastern  states  might 
have  a  fuller  opportunity  to  participate.     It  is  likely  that  this  sug- 
gestion will  be  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 
This  will  not,  however,  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  the  Associ- 
ation is  to  move  about  from  town  to  town.    Without  the  slightest 
doubt  succeeding  meetings  will  be  held  in  Chicago  because  of  its* 
central  location.     Special  meetings  of  the  Council  will  continue  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
tendence  in  the  winter  and  with  the  National  Education  Association 
itself  in  the  summer.     In  this  way  meetings  will  be  held  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  February  24  to  26,  and  in  New  York  City,  July  6  to  8, 
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Time  Allotment  in  the  Schools  of  Salt  Lake  City 

J.  B.  Sears 

Stanford  University 

AS  a  part  of  the  recent  survey  of  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City 
full  information  was  gathered  regarding  the  distribution 
of  time  in  the  daily  program  of  studies.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
interest  in  this  phase  of  the  problem  of  economy  of  time  in  ele- 
mentary education,  and  since  there  is  as  yet  no  such  detailed 
data  for  a  single  city  available  for  study,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
preserve  this  material  for  the  use  of  those  committees  and  individ- 
uals now  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  this  question. 

The  particular  value  of  this  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
dealing  with  actual  time  allotments  and  not  with  official  time 
tables,  which  do  not  fairly  state  the  real  practice  in  the  schools. 
To  say  that  a  given  city  devotes  17.6  per  cent,  of  its  entire  work- 
ing time  to  arithmetic  is  in  practice  only  partly  true.  Conse- 
quently any  generalization  as  to  the  efficiency  of  arithmetic 
instruction  in  that  city  on  the  basis  of  such  time  allotment  is 
scarcely  dependable. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  100,000,  with  a  school 
attendance  below  the  h^  school  of  approximately  18,000. 
The  thirty  schools  are  in  session  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
and  are  taught  by  496  teachers.  The  subjects  taught,  and  the 
grades  in  which  they  are  taught  in  the  different  schools  may  be 
seen  in  table  I. 

On  the  left  of  the  table  are  the  names  of  all  subjects  taught  in 
the  city.  Since  in  some  schools  certain  grades  are  not  taught 
the  bottom  row  of  figures  is  presented  to  show  the  number  of 
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TABLE  I. 
Showing  bt  Grades  the  Number  of  Schools  Offering  Each  of  the  Subjects 


Grade 

i 

Subject 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Reading 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

21 

Writing 

29 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

21 

Arithmetic 

29 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

21 

Spelling 

1 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

21 

Language 

28 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

21 

History  and  Civics 

5 

5 

12 

9 

19 

18 

15 

21 

Geography 

1 

2 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

7 

8 

11 

18 

16 

21 

13 

6 

Phonics  and  Phonetics 

28 

28 

28 

22 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Nature  Study 

26 

29 

28 

24 

20 

22 

15 

10 

Music 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

21 

Art  and  Construction 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

19 

Domestic  Art  and  Science 

1 

1 

1 

2 

27 

26 

26 

21 

Mechanic  Arts 

2 

27 

26 

26 

21 

Physical  Education 

30 

30 

29  ■ 

29 

28 

28 

26 

20 

Moral  Education 

21 

19 

24 

22 

22 

20 

17 

14 

No.  of  schools  in  which  each 

of  the  grades  is  offered 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

26 

21 

schools  in  which  the  work  of  each  grade  appears.  Thirty  schools 
are  offering  work  in  grades  one  and  two,  while  only  twenty-one 
of  the  thirty  schools  are  offering  eighth  grade  work.  The  row 
of  figures  following  each  subject  indicates  by  grades  the  number 
of  schools  which  offer  that  subject.  A  brief  examination  of 
this  table  will  show  very  much  the  same  kind  and  degree  of 
variability  between  schools  as  other  studies  have  shown  to  exist 
between  cities.  For  instance  ten  schools  teach  nature  study  in 
the  eighth  grade,  while  eleven  others  do  not.  By  way  of  com- 
parison one  should  examine  the  subject  of  history,  physiology, 
nature  study  and  writing  in  this  table  along  with  the  results  of 
Elson  and  Bachman  who  made  a  similar  study  of  fifty  cities,^ 
or  with  those  of  Prince  who  presents  such  data  for  sixty  cities,* 
or  with  those  of  Payne  who  dealt  with  fifty  cities,'  or  with  those 
of  Freeman  dealing  with  writing  alone  in  sixty-six  cities. -•  All 
these  studies  show  that  there  is,  among  cities,  no  standard  with 
respect  to  where  a  given  study  shall  begin,  how  long  it  shall 

1  Studies  and  Study  Values  in  Elementary  Schools  of  60  Large  Cities,  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  Mar.,  1910. 

'Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mass.     1896-1896,  p.  441 . 

<  Payne,  Bruce.    Public  Elementary  School  Curricula,  Silver  Burdett,  1906. 

« Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Pt. 
I:  66.    Chicago,  1916. 
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continue,  or  where  it  shall  end,  and  identically  the  same  thing 
is  true  as  between  separate  schools  in  this  one  city.  In  both 
cases  the  formal  subjects,  which  are  usually  considered  more 
nearly  standardized  from  the  standpoint  of  content,*  appear 
also  to  be  more  nearly  standardized  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
places  in  the  curriculum.  The  place  of  the  three  R's  seems  to 
have  been  easily  determined  for  they  reach  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  eight  years. 

From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the 
Salt  Lake  City  schools  teach  nature  study  in  grade  eight,  or 
that  they  do  not,  for  in  ten  schools  they  do,  and  in  eleven  schools 
they  do  not.  The  oflBcial  manual  outlines  such  instruction  for 
this  grade,  hence  if  any  of  the  above  named  studies  include  this 
city,  they  have  doubtless  tabulated  it  accodingly.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  such  a  statement  is  less  than  half  true,  wliich  suggests 
the  danger  of  generaUzing  too  much  upon  data  of  that  sort. 

The  school  day  for  Salt  Lake  City  includes  300  minutes  of 
study  and  recitation  time  for  all  grades  except  one  and  two,  where 
it  is  240  minutes.  This  is  varied  sUghtly  by  the  fact  that  no 
rigid  requirement  is  enforced  in  the  matter  of  recreation  periods, 
their  length  varying  in  different  schools  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  minutes  per  day.  The  week,  excluding  recess  time, 
is  therefore  1500  minutes  for  grades  three  to  eight,  and  1200 
minutes  for  grades  one  and  two. 

In  Table  II  is  shown  the  maximum,  the  median,  and  the 
minimum  mmiber  of  minutes  per  week  given  to  each  of  the  sub- 
jects in  each  of  the  grades.  In  Table  II  in  almost  every  case  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  variability  of  time  allotment  among  classes 
is  extremely  wide.  For  instance  in  the  second  grade,  the  most 
time  given  by  any  teacher  in  the  city  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
is  400  minutes  per  week,  the  least  amount  is  30  minutes,  and  the 
median  amount  is  100  minutes.  Fifth  grade  history  varies 
from  10  to  200  minutes  per  week,  with  a  median  of  53  minutes. 
Eighth  grade  reading  varies  from  90  to  280  minutes,  with  a  median 
of  200  minutes  per  week.  And  so  the  table  runs  throughout.  The 
variability  in  time  allotments  is  of  course  not  fully  measured  by 
these  three  figures  alone,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  daily  time  schedule  for  any 

*The  extent  to  which  arithmetic  content  is  or  is  not  standardized  has  recently 
been  examined  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Jessup.  See  The  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Society,  Pt.  I,  Chap.  VIII;  also  N.  E.  A.  Reports  for  1913:  464,  and  for  1914:  209. 
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TABLE  III 

Distribution  op  All  Classes  in  Spelling  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  Oakland 
WITH  Respect  to  the  Gbade  and  the  Amount  of  Tiicb 
Spent  on  the  Subject 


Minutes 
week 

Salt  Lake  City 

Oakland 

Grade 

Grade 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

226  or  over 
220 
216 
210 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

• 

205 
200 
195 
190 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

186 
180 
175 
170 

1 

7 
1 

4 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

165 
160 
155 
150 

6 

21 

22 

12 

2 

1 
7 

1 
7 

1 

1 
2 

5 

1 
9 

2 
4 

2 
4 

1 

2 
12 

145 
140 
135 
130 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

125 
120 
115 
110 

2 

1 

13 

11 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1 

5 
1 

4 
2 

6 
5 
2 
2 

9 
1 

1 
3 

6 
2 

2 

1 
2 

3 
2 

2 

1 

105 

100 

95 

90 

19 

13 

17 
3 

1 
19 

2 
17 

2 

19 

1 

9 

1 

8 
2 

1 
11 

3 

12 

1 
1 

8 
1 
2 

11 

1 
7 

4 
3 

3 

7 

85 
80 
75 
70 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 
7 

1 
7 

1 
5 

3 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

3 
2 

I 

1 

1 
1 

65 
60 
55 
50 

1 
16 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

3 

45 
40 
35 
30 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

25 
20 
15 
10 

1 
1 

1 
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725  minutes.  Now  if  the  two  classes  tested  are  equal  in  achieve- 
ment we  assume  that  the  two  schools  are  well  graded,  that  is, 
that  the  same  standard  for  promotion  obtains  in  the  two.  The 
fact  is,  by  so  doing  we  are  covering  up  the  very  lack  of  economy 
which  equal  promotion  standards  should  obviate.  For  though 
we  have  been  promoting  in  terms  of  achievement,  which  is  of 
coiurse  necessary,  we  have  not  taken  account  of  the  actual  time 
cost  of  such  achievement.  And  until  this  is  done  we  have  no 
real  measure  of  teaching  efficiency,  however  well  standardized 
our  test  may  be. 

A  further  study  of  the  table  will  show  that  such  discrepan- 
cies in  time  distribution  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and 
what  is  true  in  arithmetic  is  quite  as  true  in  natm^  study.  Glan- 
cing at  the  total  and  per  cent,  columns,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether 
a  child  entering  high  school  from  school  No.  2  will  have  the  same 
grasp  of  arithmetic  as  will  the  child  who  enters  from  school  No. 
4;  or  will  the  child  entering  from  school  No.  1  have  the  same 
knowledge  of  natm-e  study  as  will  the  child  from  school  No.  3. 
Again  we  must  say,  that  no  one  figure,  as  average,  median,  or 
"official  time,"  is  to  any  large  extent  representative  t)f  practice 
in  the  city. 

Our  next  interest  is  in  the  time  value  placed  upon  the  five 
formal  studies:  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  language,  and 
spelling.  For  this,  the  time  allotment  for  one  class  in  each  of 
twenty  schools  has  been  tabulated,  and  is  expressed  in  total 
number  of  minutes  per  week,  and  in  per  cents,  of  total  recitation 
time,  in  table  V.  There  is  here  again  a  fairly  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  formal  subjects, 
the  range  in  grade  one  being  from  20  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  total 
recitation  time.  In  grade  two  the  range  is  from  32  to  79  per 
cent.;  in  grade  three  from  47  to  80;  in  grade  fom*  from  53  to  86; 
in  grade  five  from  46  to  92;  in  grade  six  from  45  to  65;  in  grade 
seven  from  50  to  67;  and  in  grade  eight  from  47  to  80  per  cent. 
The  total  range  being  from  20  to  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
time.  Here  as  in  the  previous  tables  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
mention  an  allotment  which  would  be  reasonably  representative 
of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

A  study  of  these  twenty  classes  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
time  assigned  to  this  group  of  subjects  in  different  grades  supple- 
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ments  the  above  discussion  of  this  question.  What  was  shown 
there  for  two  single  subjects  appears  to  be  quite  as  true  when 
groups  of  subjects  are  studied. 

There  is  one  other  question  touching  the  problem  of  time 
allotment  which  seems  not  to  have  been  dealt  with  as  yet,  and 
that  is  the  relative  amount  of  time  set  apart  for  study  as  compared 
with  that  set  apart  for  recitation.  One  class  in  grade  6A  spends 
100  minutes  reciting  spelling  lessons  which  have  been  studied 
but  twenty-five  minutes,  another  class  of  this  grade  spends  an 
equal  amount  of  time  on  study  and  recitation,  and  another 
spends  100  minutes  studying  what  they  use  but  75  minutes  to 
recite. 

This  is  at  least  indicative  of  wide  differences  in  the  method  of 
handling  this  subject.  A  few  figures  are  presented  in  Table  VI 
to  show  something  of  present  practice  in  this  one  city.  The 
words  "study"  and  "recite"  are  not  defined,  but  here  they  have 
theu*  usual  meaning.  Study  however  may  or  may  not  be  super- 
vised, and  many  recitations  are  nothing  less  than  carefully 
directed  study,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  yet  such  a  division  of 
time  has  to  be  made,  or  at  least  is  made  in  most  schools,  and  it 
may  be  instructive  to  know  what  the  division  is  in  a  group  of 
cases. 

For  this  purpose  Table  VI  shows  the  facts  for  one  upper  fifth 
grade  class  in  each  of  25  schools.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  standard  in  practice  here.  The  reasons  for  this  wide 
diversity  in  the  relative  amounts  of  time  given  to  study  and  to 
recitation  respectively  may  be  largely  administrative  or  they  may 
be  involved  largely  in  the  question  of  method.  Whatever  they 
are  at  least  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  a  best  arrangement. 

Many  other  problems  of  similar  detail  might  be  studied,  and 
all  have  to  do  ultimately  with  the  question  of  a  best  way,  that 
is,  a  most  economical  way  of  administering  the  school  curriculum. 

In  the  above  there  has  been  no  effort  made  to  measure  the 
time  allotment  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  terms  of  accepted  practice 
elsewhere,  nor  to  try  to  characterize  the  practice  there  by  refer- 
ence to  a  single  figure,  such  as  average  or  median.  The  purpose 
has  been  to  present  enough  data,  and  in  such  form  as  to  fairly 
describe  the  system,  or  the  lack  of  system,  in  matters  of  time 
allotment  in  this  city.     The  small  amount  of  data  from  Oakland 
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TABLE  VI 


Showino  the  Distribution  of  Time  fob  Study  and 

FOR  Recitation  in 

Five 

Subjects  in 

One  Upper  Fifth  Grade  Class  in  Each  of  25  Schools 

School 

by 
Number 

Reading 

Arithmetio 

Spelling 

Language 

Geography 

S. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

75 

100 

75 

100 

60 

100 

2 

75 

115 

200 

75 

75 

125 

125 

100 

3 

125 

150 

125 

160 

75 

75 

150 

100 

150 

4 

125 

200 

100 

150 

100 

76 

25 

75 

100 

150 

6 

77 

77 

125 

125 

75 

100 

70 

125 

125 

6 

100 

125 

125 

150 

75 

75 

125 

125 

125 

7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

45 

80 

80 

100 

90 

8 

100 

260 

130 

250 

50 

60 

100 

100 

125 

9 

75 

125 

100 

150 

50 

75 

100 

125 

75 

160 

10 

180 

175 

100 

50 

70 

80 

100 

100 

100 

11 

100 

125 

125 

125 

50 

50 

115 

125 

125 

125 

12 

56 

120 

100 

125 

75 

100 

125 

100 

125 

13 

125 

125 

125 

125 

75 

50 

50 

100 

75 

100 

14 

100 

150 

100 

150 

100 

75 

125 

75 

150 

16 

125 

125 

125 

100 

125 

125 

125 

16 

75 

150 

100 

125 

75 

75 

100 

125 

100 

125 

17 

100 

225 

100 

150 

60 

150 

100 

75 

126 

18 

100 

125 

100 

125 

50 

100 

100 

125 

180 

100 

19 

76 

125 

100 

125 

75 

75 

50 

75 

50 

90 

20 

100 

125 

100 

125 

76 

50 

125 

125 

100 

125 

21 

60 

75 

100 

125 

75 

25 

100 

125 

100 

125 

22 

150 

120 

160 

75 

100 

100 

150 

150 

23 

80 

100 

80 

120 

60 

75 

120 

60 

80 

24 

100 

125 

100 

275 

60 

65 

125 

100 

120 

25 

125 

125 

125 

125 

50 

50 

75 

125 

125 

125 

S  -  study.    R  -  recitation. 

helps  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  almost  complete  lack  of  an 
accepted  standard  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  Salt  Lake 
City  alone.  What  the  above  tables  show  would  probably  be 
duplicated  in  many  if  not  most  cities  of  this  size.  Summarized 
we  find: 

1.  That  there  is  wide  diversity  of  practice  in  the  different 
schools  as  to  when  a  study  should  begin  and  how  long  continue. 

2.  That  there  is  wide  variability  as  to  the  amoimt  of  time 
assigned  to  a  given  subject  in  different  schools  and  grades. 

3.  That  the  distribution  among  grades  of  the  total  time  allotted 
to  a  given  study  is  widely  varied. 
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4.  That  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to  the  formal  studies 
varies  greatly  among  schools. 

5.  That  there  is  no  accepted  standard  in  the  division  of  time 
for  study  and  recitation. 

Elasticity  in  all  these  matters  is  highly  desirable^  but  what 
have  school  administrators  to  say  for  such  e^remes  in  practice? 
While  no  one  would  expect  the  opposite,  viz.  a  uniform  time 
allotment  in  all  schools,  to  better  the  situation,  yet  there  is  here 
abimdant  evidence  that  elasticity  in  this  one  feature  of  school 
procedm'e  has  been  overworked.  It  simply  means  that  the 
question  is  wholly  unstudied,  and  no  school  principal  can  defend 
that  sort  of  administration.  If  it  takes  one  school  22  per  cent, 
longer  to  teach  the  com'se  in  arithmetic  than  is  consumed  by 
another  school,  then  there  is  siu'ely  poor  work  somewhere.  What 
can  be  the  basis  for  promotion  with  such  a  diversity  in  time  spent 
on  the  work?  We  cannot  avoid  such  questions.  The  time  cost 
no  less  than  the  money  cost  must  be  figured  in  any  scientific 
administration  of  the  curriculum. 

If  similar  data  gathered  in  a  number  of  typical  cities  shows 
this  same  chaotic  condition,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  then  we 
know  that  it  is  time  to  look  to  this  item  in  om*  educational  budget. 
We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  definite  experimentation  in  our 
schools  but  what  have  we  here  but  experimentation  and  that 
with  no  controls  being  exercised.  Of  com'se  with  a  constant 
changing  in  our  curriculum  content  standardization  in  time  is 
difiicult.  An  increasing  literatm*e  is  accumulating  on  these 
subjects  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  careful  experimentation  may 
soon  begin. 
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The  Management  of  the  Speech  Defect  Problem 
in  the  Public  Schools* 

Walter  B.  Swift 

Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston 

THE  speech  defect  problem  varies  in  diflferent  cities.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  presence, 
outside  of  school  efforts,  of  efficient  agencies  working  for  the 
alleviation  of  speech  disorders.  Where  there  are  extensive 
private  stuttering  schools  there  is  less  provision  to  train  stutterers 
in  the  pubUc  schools.  Where  efficient  speech  specialists  are 
devoting  their  Uves  to  this  problem,  if  they  are  well  trained  there 
naturally  is  less  demand  for  such  work  by  city  school  institutions. 
Again,  where  a  city  has  no  lay  institution,  the  public  institutions 
form  school  classes  for  that  purpose.  And  yet  in  many  cities 
there  is  no  provision  at  the  present  time  for  this  much  needed 
work. 

To  the  above  mentioned  divisions  of  this  work  this  paper  is 
not  addressed.  The  work  demands  reformation  in  many  ways 
to  render  the  speech  work  more  in  accord  with  recent  psychology 
and  modem  findings  in  the  researches  upon  speech  mechanisms. 
This  subject  I  reserve  for  a  later  opportimity. 

The  present  paper,  then,  will  merely  outUne  in  a  general  way 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  by  numerous 
observations  on  methods  in  the  pubUc  schools,  which  have  now 
undertaken  to  solve  this  problem.  In  general  these  methods 
show,  except  in  the  easier  phases  of  speech  defects,  like  phonetics, 
a  very  unscientific  and  impsychological  method  of  approach. 
Let  us  tm*n  to  a  short  consideration  of  what  is  meant  by  this. 

Unsdenlific  Elements.  By  calling  some  of  the  speech  work 
in  the  schools  unscientific,  I  mean  this.  When  a  man  like  Pro- 
fessor Ennis,  who  has  been  traveling  all  over  this  coimtry  with  a 
temporary  fake  cure  for  stuttering,  persuades  the  superintendents 
to  form  classes  in  the  pubUc  schools  for  a  few  weeks'  duration, 
and  advertises  extensively  in  the  newspapers  for  private  pupils; 
and  when  a  little  temporary  improvement  has  arrived,  then 


*Read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  L, 
Berkeley,  California,  August  3,  1915. 
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procures  certificates  from  the  superintendents  "Heartily  approv- 
ing of  his  work,"  and  after  collecting  all  his  fees,  he  vanishes 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  only  to  have  his  apparent  cures 
relapse  and  be  as  bad  as  ever,  soon  after  his  departure,  one  begins 
to  think  that  the  schools  should  become  scientific;  that  superin- 
tendents should  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  know;  that  men 
really  trained  in  the  cure  of  speech  defects  by  scientific  well 
established  methods  should  be  the  ones  to  be  consulted  in  this 
matter.  Again,  when  lay  methods  of  treatment  are  adopted 
from  one  school  as  a  private  system  that  is  contrary  to  the  find- 
ings of  science,  it  is  time  for  those  schools  to  wake  up;  and  also 
ask  those  who  know. 

The  Unpsychological  Side:  In  the  last  few  years  both  academic 
psychology  and  medical  psychology  have  opened  up  their  labora- 
tory activities  to  include  a  study  of  speech  and  speech  defects. 
These  are  the  sources  that  should  be  studied  and  from  which  our 
knowledge  should  come  in  the  application  of  training  in  the 
pubhc  schools.  On  the  contrary,  om*  sources  of  guidance  have 
too  often  been  the  faker  and  the  charlatan  who  promise  big 
results  and  demand  large  fees  in  advance,  and  too  often  fail  to 
to  make  good.  One  sees  this  so  frequently  and  the  faults  and 
f ailm'es  are  so  glaring  and  pronounced  to  those  who  know  what 
should  be,  that  the  tixne  has  come  for  the  teaching  profession  to 
see  and  realize  that  there  should  be  properly  trained  individuals 
in  the  field  and  that  the  problem  should  be  approached  both 
scientifically  and  psychologically. 

I  said  that  I  would  except  phonetics.  I  mean  this:  That  in 
general,  phonetics  or  the  poorer  mechanical  formation  of  the 
standard  English  sounds,  are  pretty  well  taught.  This  may  be 
considered  as  quite  natural,  because  it  is  not  a  difi^cult  subject^ 
requires  little  or  no  training,  and  almost  any  teacher  without 
much  instruction  can  undertake  it.  It  is  like  sewing;  one  does 
not  have  to  go  to  college  to  learn  to  sew.  So  that  in  this  way 
phonetics  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  passes  by 
and  escapes  the  scathing  criticism  which  the  rest  of  the  problem 
will  receive  from  me. 

The  above  scathing  criticism,  then,  omits  for  this  reason 
phonetic  defects  and  is  directed  primarily  towards  work  oa 
stutterers  and  work  in  the  "Special  Classes." 

The  field  as  a  whole  divides  naturally  into  three  parts:  Pho- 
netic defects.  Stuttering,  and  Special  Work  for  "Special  Classes.*'' 
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1.  Phonetic  Defects:  Phonetic  defects  should  be  attacked  in 
the  school  curriculum  at  an  early  period.  I  think  the  earUer 
the  better.  The  pupil  on  his  first  entrance  to  the  school  regime 
should  be  phonetically  examined,  otherwise  if  allowed  to  pass 
up  two,  three  or  four  classes,  as  is  sometimes  the  method  of 
procedm'e,  there  is  frequently  much  lack  in  getting  knowledge; 
and  lack  of  power  to  commimicate,  which  leads  to  backwardness 
in  the  grades.  I  should  therefore  propose  that  the  elimination 
of  the  phonetic  defects  be  placed  down  in  the  first  year  of  the 
primary  school.  When  eliminated  at  this  time  children  are  thus 
given  the  power  to  hear  more  clearly,  and  to  express  themselves 
more  understandingly  in  all  the  after  grades.  Just  the  details 
that  are  necessary  for  a  teacher's  education  for  such  training 
will  be  considered  at  another  time. 

2.  Stuttering.  This  speech  defect  usually  occurs  later  in  life 
and  therefore  later  in  the  school  cm'riculum  than  the  ordinary 
phonetic  defects;  and  therefore  must  be  attacked  at  a  different 
time  in  the  school  program.  These  cases  need  isolation,  while 
phonetic  cases  can  be  treated  in  their  ordinary  class  relationship. 
A  stuttering  case  also  needs  much  more  time,  more  prolonged 
attention  and  careful  watching.  It  is  thus  in  many  ways  an 
entirely  different  problem  from  that  of  the  simple  phonetic 
defect.  I  should  propose,  therefore,  that  all  stutterers  be  iso- 
lated from  all  classes  and  put  together  by  themselves,  and  also 
separated  from  the  phonetic  defects.  This  paper  does  not 
propose  to  deal  with  the  management  of  the  treatment,  but 
simply  with  the  management  of  the  problem.  The  details  of 
treatment,  and  recommendations  for  training  for  these  different 
classes,  may  be  found  in  publications  and  Smnmer  Courses  on 
the  subject.  I  propose  at  this  time  merely  to  cover  the  ground 
as  to  the  management  of  the  problem  outside  of  the  mere  treat- 
ment. 

As  far  as  the  stuttering  cases,  then,  are  concerned,  I  should 
isolate  them  from  their  own  classes  and  from  the  classes  of  pho- 
netics and  I  should  place  them  by  themselves  for  a  systematic 
investigation  and  training  along  modem,  scientific  and  psychologi- 
cal lines.  yi| 

S.  "Special  Class'  Defects.  Teachers  all  know  that  the  word 
"special"  is  merely  a  lay  term  to  cover  any  sort  of  mental  defect 
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from  idiocy^  imbecility,  feeble-mindedness,  moral  and  mental 
delinquency  down  through  the  various  forms  of  the  prodigy 
and  the  ^'exceptional  child."  The  special  class,  then,  while  it 
naturally  excludes  all  the  simple  phonetic  disorders  as  well  as 
the  stuttering  cases  (that  are  otherwise  normal  mentally),  it 
does  include  a  hodgepodge  of  mental  variations  which  make  a 
very  complicated  problem. 

The  isolation  of  the  members  of  the  special  classes  is  not  for 
the  teachers  to  do.  These  special  classes  are  usually  formed  by 
medical  men,  who  on  complaint  of  backwardness  from  the  teach- 
ers find  a  diagnosis  of  some  mental  defect,  and  isolate  them  in 
special  classes  by  their  own  authority.  The  members  of  these 
classes  are  therefore  somewhat  along  in  years,  having  passed 
through  several  grades  before  their  backwardness  or  incapacity 
has  been  discovered;  and  they  therefore  make  a  problem  which 
must  be  approached  quite  differently  from  any  of  the  other 
problems.  The  special  class  member  requires  individual  examin- 
ation and  individual  treatment.  It  requires  a  careful  psycho- 
logical examination  to  see  just  what  the  elements  of  failure 
consist  of.  It  requires  a  careful  physical  examination  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  physique  plays  any  role  in  the  mental  failure. 
Such  a  case  also  requires  investigation  in  the  family  environments 
to  ascertain  if  possibly  the  cause  for  backwardness  does  not  lie 
there.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  all  these  investigations, 
let  me  simply  say  that  these  procedures  demand  the  methods  of 
the  psychologist,  of  the  expert  mental  examiner,  and  the  physical  a  ^^y\r 
investigation  of  the  school  doctor.  When  all  this  data  has  been  ^Z.^^'^'^ 
obtained  and  tabulated,  then,  and  not  untifthen  can  the  expert  '  *  ^^ ,^>^ 
teacher  in  speech  defects  start  her  work  with  any  kind  of  knowl-  &t  ^^'^ 
edge  as  to  what  she  is  about.  The  importance  of  all  this  investi- 
gation may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  case:  A  mother  with 
$500  in  the  bank  writes  to  a  lay  "School  for  Stammerers"  in 
the  Middle  West  for  an  estimate  on  the  prognosis  for  cure  and 
the  price  therefor  for  her  young  boy  of  about  six.  $100  a  month 
and  complete  relief  from  the  speech  defect  are  the  terms  and 
promise.  It  cost  the  mother  her  remaining  $200  to  send  him, 
keep  him  there  for  three  months,  and  bring  him  back.  On  his 
retiu'n  there  was  foimd  to  be  no  improvement  whatever.  The 
poor  woman's  $500  was  gone,  and  she  comes  to  the  medical 
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expert  for  an  opinion.  A  physical  examination,  followed  by  a 
careful  mental  examination  with  speech  tests,  shows  to  the  medical 
diagnostician  in  about  one  hour  that  the  case  is  an  incurable 
case  of  congenital  syphilis,  and  he  is  able  to  say  that  cure  is 
impossible.  This  case  not  only  illustrates  the  service  that  the 
medical  expert  and  speech  expert  combined  can  give  to  the  speech 
problem,  but  it  also  shows  the  need  of  this  work  before  speech 
work  is  begun  in  the  special  classes.  By  the  side,  it  also  illus- 
trates the  extravagance  and  the  foolishness  of  attempting  to 
treat  some  speech  cases  without  medical  advice. 

The  special  class,  then,  isolates  itself,  requires  thorough  in- 
vestigation before  treatment  is  tried,  and  at  best,  offers  a  very 
difficult  and  complicated  problem  even  to  the  teacher  who  has 
been  scientifically  trained  in  methods  of  curing  speech  defect. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  in  this  audience  to  mention  the  fact  which 
is  often  neglected  by  many,  that  these  three  phases  of  speech 
defects,  phonetics,  stuttering,  and  the  feeble-minded,  demand 
from  the  nature  of  the  defects  themselves  entirely  different 
treatment  and  entirely  different  methods  of  approach  to  the 
problem.  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  their  "all  being  huddled 
together"  and  sifted  through  one  method  of  training  by  untrained 
teachers.  To  put  phonetic  defects  with  stutterers  is  another 
mistake;  and  to  leave  vocal  training  entirely  out  of  a  special 
class  (as  is  usually  done)  is  likewise  a  very  gross  and  grave 
error.  The  only  way  to  solve  the  whole  problem  and  attack 
it  as  it  should  be  in  these  three  phases  is  to  isolate  each  part  in 
its  approach  and  method  and  have  the  training  for  each  complete, 
scientific  and  psychological.  I  should  prefer  three  teachers, 
one  for  phonetic  defects  alone;  one  for  the  stutterers  alone; 
and  one  for  the  special  classes  alone.  I  consider  it  too  big,  too 
compUcated,  and  too  intricate  a  problem  (where  there  are  many 
pupils)  to  have  the  three  phases  of  speech  defects  under  one  head. 
It  is  also  just  as  big  a  mistake  to  have  one  head  and  several 
assistants  each  doing  the  whole  work.  There  should  be  different 
specialists  for  these  different  fields,  because  the  fields  themselves 
demand  entirely  different  treatment;  a  different  mental  makeup 
in  the  teacher;  different  means  of  approach,  different  processes 
of  training;  and  other  differences  as  of  treatment. 

In  brief,  then,  have  a  phonetic  teacher;  a  stuttering  teacher; 
and  a  speech  teacher  for  the  special  class.    Let  them  as  separate 
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workers  be  under  one  head,  perhaps;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
have  them  all  try  to  do  everything. 

The  Role  of  the  Physician.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  made  but 
little  reference  to  the  role  that  the  doctor  should  play  in  the 
speech  defect  problem  in  the  pubUc  schools.  The  medical  side 
of  the  speech  question  is  siuT)risingly  unknown  and  unappreciated. 
I  may  also  say  that  the  medical  provision  in  the  public  schools 
whereby  the  ' 'school  physician"  carries  forward  the  medical  side 
of  the  school  problem  is  also  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  speech  problem. 

The  ordinary  school  doctor  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
modern  exhaustive  field  of  speech  defects.  His  knowledge  is 
slight  as  to  the  diagnositic  significance  of  speech  disorders. 
His  knowledge  is  almost  nil  as  regards  the  treatment  in  the  modern 
scientific  and  psychological  sense  of  not  only  the  most  common 
but  also  the  rarest  of  the  speech  defects.  I  have  never  seen  any 
physician  who  knew  more  than  a  tenth  of  what  was  written  ten 
years  ago;  and  I  have  never  seen  anyone  who  knows  what  has 
been  written  in  the  last  ten  years,  who  has  speciahzed  at  all 
abroad,  or  has  studied  under  more  than  one  specialist  in  his  own 
country;  besides  this,  they  are  usually  neither  psychologists, 
elocutionists,  neurologists,  nor  psychopathologists.  From  all 
these  fields  the  expert  speech  specialist  draws  his  knowledge  to 
make  it  complete.  Anyone  can  see  then  how  inadequate  to  the 
speech  problem  is  the  ordinary  school  physician  when  so  many 
spheres  of  knowledge  must  be  combined  in  one  head  to  adequately 
approach  the  speech  disorder  problem. 

What,  then,  can  take  the  place  of  the  school  doctor?  Only 
one  kind  of  a  trained  man,  the  medical  expert.  To  attain  this 
distinction,  as  I  have  already  hinted  above,  the  learning  from  a 
number  of  fields  of  knowledge  must  be  combined  in  one  individual. 
To  see  this,  one  only  has  to  hastily  run  over  the  different  planes 
of  activity  that  go  on  in  one's  speech  mechanism.  For  example, 
there  is  the  mouth  side,  which  is  the  external  speech  mechanism; 
then  there  is  the  sensory  nerve  side,  which  goes  up  to  the  brain; 
then  there  is  the  collaborative  side,  which  is  located  in  the  brain 
itself;  then  there  is  the  motor  side,  which  is  also  located  in  the 
brain  in  another  place;  and  at  the  end  of  the  motor  side  are  all 
the  dififerent  methods  and  agents  of  expression.  By  this  anyone 
can  see  that  the  speech  mechanism  is  a  very  intricate  and  corn- 
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plicated  afifair.  The  uninitiated  merely  consider  it  a  mouth 
thing,  merely  a  matter  of  mechanical  workings  of  muscles  and 
nothing  more;  but  from  this  statement  above,  it  is  easily  seen 
to  be  much  more  complicated  than  that!  From  this,  one  can 
easily  appreciate  the  spheres  of  knowledge  one  must  have  in 
order  to  approach  this  problem.     They  are  in  brief  as  follows: 

The  properly  trained  medical  speech  expert  should  be  trained 
in  the  usual  medical  methods  of  investigation  that  are  employed 
by  medical  men.  He  should  be  trained  somewhat  along  the 
line  of  the  ear;  he  should  be  trained  in  mental  tests;  he  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  brain  anatomy,  brain  capacities  and  growth. 
He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  not  only  the  mere 
facts  and  data  of  psychology,  but  he  should  also  know  how  to 
make  psychological  tests  and  be  an  adept  in  developmental 
psychology.  He  should  also  be  trained  in  dramatic  art  and  all 
the  methods  and  powers  of  expression.  Not  only  these  things, 
but  he  should  also  know  all  their  pathology  and  the  tests  for  the 
«ame,  and  the  indications  for  prognosis  and  diagnosis  that  come 
out  of  all  those  tests.  You  se^  from  this  that  the  medical  speech 
expert  is  no  narrow,  one-sided  individual.  In  fact,  the  speech 
disorder  problem  is  such  a  large  problem  and  so  compUcated 
and  intricate  that  as  a  specialty  it  demands  more  education  and 
training  than  any  other  special  field  of  which  I  know.  All  these 
fields  are  necessary  for  the  man  who  would  adequately  and  satis- 
factorily as  a  medical  man  approach  the  speech  problem.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  too  high  in  my  standards,  I  do  not  want  to 
set  the  ideal  beyond  the  reach  of  everyone;  but  the  problem  and 
its  intricacy  demands  this  standard.  At  the  present  time,  in 
this  country  as  a  whole,  there  are  only  one  or  two  medical  men 
that  can  even  approach  all  the  excellencies  and  training  in  all 
the  fields  that  have  been  mentioned  above. 

From  this  it  may  now  be  easier  to  see  how  inadequate  to  the 
problem  is  the  ordinary  school  doctor. 

I  mention  the  demands  of  the  field  and  the  demands  of  the 
problem  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  final  claim  that  I  am 
now  about  to  make,  which  is  that  every  speech  defect, — I  would 
-emphasize  this  by  repetition, — ^that  every  single  speech  defect  case 
ahould  be  seen  by  a  physician  before  it  is  handed  over  to  any  lay 
teacher,  no  matter  how  exhaustive  and  thorough  her  training. 
I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  management  of  the  speech  problem 
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in  the  public  schools  needs,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  the 
exhaustively  trained  medical  speech  specialist.  Perhaps  the 
name  that  I  would  give  him  is  rather  too  highflown  to  be  accepted 
in  the  present  generation,  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
term  medical  speech  inspector  be  adopted. 

Summary.  Let  us  recapitulate.  I  want  here  to  state  in  brief 
the  general  propositions  that  are  contained  in  the  body  of  my 
paper. 

1.  Because  the  ordinary  school  physician  is  untrained  for  the 
special  demand  of  medical  speech  expert,  I  would  propose  that 
the  head  and  guiding  medical  element  in  the  speech  problem  should 
be  a  thoroughly  trained  medical  speech  inspector. 

£.  Because  of  frequent  faulty  diagnosis;  and  because  much 
time  and  effort  is  wasted  in  treatment  by  lay  individuals  when 
diagnoses  are  unknown;  I  propose  that  every  speech  case  in  the 
public  schools  be  first  examined  by  the  medical  speech  inspector; 
and  assigned  by  h^m  to  the  proper  class. 

S.  Because  the  speech  problem  natm'ally  divides  itself  into 
three  distinct  parts;  I  propose  that  the  pupils  be  divided  inta 
phonetic,  stuttering,  and  special  class  departments. 

4.  Because  each  of  these  departments  demands  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  quite  exhaustive  training  along  one  individual  line; 
I  propose  that  separate  teachers  be  separately  trained  to  do  the 
vocal  drill  in  each  of  these  departments;  and  that  they  be  not 
allowed  to  undertake  any  vocal  drill  in  another  department. 

In  brief,  the  management  of  the  speech  defect  problem  in  the 
public  schools  demands  a  medical  speech  inspector  to  see  all 
pupils  and  assign  them  to  either  a  phonetic,  stuttering,  or  a 
special  class,  and  to  have  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  division* 
a  teacher  specially  trained  in  one  of  these  lines  alone. 
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High  School  Standings  of  Pupils  from  Graded 
and  Ungraded  Elementary  Schools* 

C.  O.  Davis 

University  of  Michigan 

THE  subject  of  the  present  study  is  expressed  in  the  title 
above.*  The  results  were  obtained  from  computations 
upon  data  secured  from  nine  Michigan  high  schools,  viz.,  St. 
Louis,  Chelsea,  Buchanan,  Sturgis,  Howell,  Spring  Lake,  Wayne, 
New  Baltimore  and  Lyons.  The  study  fell  naturally  into  two 
parts,  the  first  deaUng  with  all  the  pupils'  marks  of  the  nine 
schools,  irrespective  of  subjects,  and  the  second  with  the  marks  of 
distinct  groups  of  the  same  pupils  given  separately  for  the  differ- 
ent subjects.  These  marks  or  grades  are  given  by  letters  in 
each  case,  as  they  were  in  the  school  reports  from  which  they  were 
compiled. 

PartL 

As  just  mentioned  above,  this  part  of  the  study  has  to  do  with 
the  marks  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  nine  schools  without  reference 
to  subjects.  It  consists,  as  will  the  second  part  also,  of  explana- 
tory comment  on  the  computations,  illustrative  graphs  and 
tables,  and  conclusions  based  upon  the  results  obtained.    The 

*  The  accompanying  study  was  the  result  of  a  co-operative  investigation  undertaken 
by  certain  members  of  one  of  the  writer's  administration  course  m  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  data  were  collected  by  several  students  after  they  had  left  the 
University  and  entered  upon  the  actual  administration  of  schools.  The  material 
thus  collected  was  then  transmitted  to  the  writer  and  was  compiled  by  voung  men 
and  young  women  of  the  succeeding  class  in  administration.  The  conclusions  and 
deductions  here  presented  are  entirely  the  product  of  the  young  people  themselves 
working  under  the  general  direction  of  the  writer.  Needless  to  state,  no  one  is  of 
the  opinion  that  sufficient  data  have  been  collected  to  warrant  any  positive  conclu- 
sion. The  material  is  merely  presented  in  order  to  show  the  scheme  of  the  investiga- 
tors and  to  stimulate  further  effort.  It  is  the  plan  and  expectation  of  the  writer 
to  continue  to  acciunulate  material  on  the  same  subject  ana  he  has  at  the  present 
time  a  ^up  of  his  former  students  gathering  further  facts  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  mvestigators  of  this  report  were  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  in  seven 
of  the  smaller  towns  of  Michigan,  one  high  school  principal,  and  one  class  room 
teacher,  namely  C.  D.  Dawson  (St.  Louis),  F.  Hendry  (Chelsea),  A.  Watkins 
(Sturgis),  E.  L.  Abell  (Howell),  E.  Winter  (Spring  Lake),  R.  E.  Roycroft  (Wayne), 
A.  Ratiier  (New  Baltimore),  E.  Soule  (Lyons),  and  N.  Richmond  (Buchanan). 
The  compilers  of  the  data  and  the  writers  of  the  descriptive  material  are  M.  E.  Mc- 
Carty  and  C.  E.  Wenger. 
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investigations  upon  which  it  is  based  involve  approximately 
1100  pupils  ranging  for  the  several  schools  between  289  at  Chelsea 
and  12  at  Lyons.  In  three  of  the  schools  the  number  reported 
decreases  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  semester,  from  which  it  is 
thought  that  the  whole  number  in  attendance  was  reported  in 
these  cases,  the  decrease  showing  the  elimination  toward  the 
year  of  graduation. 

In  the  remaining  six  schools  the  number  of  graded  and  un- 
graded school  pupils  is  definitely  given  and  remains  constant  for 
the  fom*  years.  Obviously  it  is  only  graduates  that  appear  in 
these  cases.  Here  it  was  only  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
that  had  to  be  determined.  The  common  suggestion  under 
which  all  the  investigations  were  made  was  that  one  mark  was 
to  be  coimted  for  each  subject  pm'sued  each  semester  by  each 
pupil,  and  that,  since  each  pupil  ordinarily  carries  four  subjects, 
the  total  number  of  marks  for  each  school  in  any  one  semester 
would  usually  be  just  four  times  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
number  of  marks  was  definitely  given  in  every  case.  By  dividing 
this  number  by  fom*,  then,  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  number 
of  each  sex  as  well  could  be  fairly  accurately  determined. 

In  two  of  the  schools,  Chelsea  and  New  Baltimore,  the  number 
of  pupils  by  semester  and  by  sex  were  both  given  and  a  compari- 
son of  these  served  as  a  check  upon  the  results  in  the  other  cases 
where  the  numbers  were  computed  by  the  above  method.  Where 
the  numbers  are  not  constant  and  elimination  is  not  active  there 
are  scarcely  any  variations  and  the  few  found  are  so  small  as 
to  be  easily  explained  by  the  usual  variations  in  school  attendance. 

The  number  of  marks  given  per  semester  in  each  school  ranged 
from  about  1100  in  Chelsea  to  approximately  50  in  Lyons.  The 
number  was  computed  separately  for  the  graded  and  the  un- 
graded school  pupils  and  also  for  the  boys  and  girls  within  each 
of  these  groups,  and  upon  this  basis  the  range  in  number  of 
marks  ran  from  288  given  the  graded  school  girls  at  Howell  in 
the  eighth  semester  to  4  given  graded  school  boys  at  Wayne  in 
the  same  period.  For  the  whole  nine  schools  together  the  range 
was  from  1541  marks  given  the  graded  school  girls  in  the  first 
semester  to  432  given  the  ungraded  school  boys  in  their  seventh 
semester. 

The  ranges  above  are  given  chiefly  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
nimiber  of  pupils  and  marks  involved  so  as  to  enable  one  to 
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judge  better  of  the  value  of  whatever  conclusions  are  made. 
They  may  also  serve  to  show  that  the  number  of  graded  school 
pupils  is  always  larger  than  that  of  ungraded  ones,  unless  a  fixed 
equal  niunber  is  selected  to  report,  and  the  number  of  girls  is 
also  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  boys.  The  three  schools 
where  elimination  was  active  upon  pupils  involved  in  the  reports 
had  much  to  do  of  coiu-se  in  causing  the  first  semester  numbers 
to  exceed  those  following. 

The  investigations  covered  various  periods  ranging  from  two 
years  in  Spring  Lake  and  three  in  Lyons  to  sixteen  years  in  New 
Baltimore.  In  some  of  the  schools  all  the  pupils  were  investi- 
gated for  a  long  period  and  in  others  only  a  small  group  for  a 
single  high  school  cycle.  All  sorts  of  pupils,  therefore,  are  repre- 
sented, not  merely  a  select  group  either  of  graduates  or  of  bril- 
liant pupils  from  select  epochs  in  the  histories  of  the  schools 
studied. 

The  initial  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  used  as  a  grading  system 
in  all  nine  of  the  schools.  Three  of  them,  however, — Sturgis, 
Howell  and  Lyons, — ^used  a  trinodal  system,  giving  no  D's  nor  E*s. 

The  total  number  of  each  of  the  five  sorts  of  marks  for  each 
school  were  tabulated  for  each  sex  and  semester  in  separate 
tables  for  the  graded  and  imgraded  school  pupils  and  a  computa- 
tion table  was  then  made  showing  what  per  cent,  these  separate 
totals  were  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  marks  given  in  each  case. 
To  illustrate,  in  the  first  semester  of  high  school  the  boys  of 
Sturgis  from  imgraded  elementary  schools  were  given  8  marks  of 
which  4  were  A's  and  4  B*s.  The  computation  table,  therefore 
shows  50%  A's  and  50%  B's.  In  a  like  manner  all  the  groups 
and  periods  in  the  nine  schools  were  dealt  with  and  the  results 
for  the  imgraded  and  graded  schools  placed  one  above  the  other 
for  comparison.  The  percentages  of  each  of  the  five  marks  for 
each  sex  and  semester  were  then  totaled  for  all  the  schools,  with 
the  results  for  graded  and  ungraded  school  pupils  in  contrast  as 
before.  Table  I  following  shows  the  totals  for  A's  and  B's 
computed  in  this  manner  through  the  eight  semesters.  For 
convenience  the  graded  and  ungraded  school  pupils  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  as  resident  and  nonresident, — or  boys  and  girls  as 
the  case  may  require. 

The  resident  boys  are  seen  to  have  an  advantage  in  the  per- 
centage of  A's  in  all  but  the  sixth  and  eighth  semesters  where 
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TABLE  I. 
Pebcentaobs  of  A's  and  B'3  bt  Semesteb  fob  Nine  Schools 

Semeeters 

Ist      2nd      3rd      4th     5th        6th       7th      8th 


Nonresident  Boys 
Resident  Boys 

28.6 
29.7 

27.9 
34.3 

32.3 
34 

37.2 
38.1 

36 
37.3 

38.6 
35.8 

41.2 
41.4 

47.4 
42.5 

Nonresident  Girls 
Resident  Girls  j 

39.4 
41.3 

46.7 
47 

44.6 
43.3 

48.2 
47.9 

49.2 

47.8 

53.3 
50.7 

55.3 
51 

41.9 
52.5 

Semesters 

iBt 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

Nonresident  Boys 
Resident  Boys 

41.8 
42.6 

48 
41.9 

38.7 
42.3 

38.3 
40.5 

39.8 
39.9 

39.6 
44 

36.1 
39 

34.1 
43.2 

Nonresident  Girls 
Resident  Girls 

43 
40.3 

40.1 
36.8 

40.9 
42.5 

38 
37.8 

36.9 
36.6 

34 
34.8 

32 
34.7 

37.1 
35.5 

they  are  at  a  2.8  and  4.9%  disadvantage  respectively.  The 
resident  girls,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  slight  advantage  only  in 
the  two  first  and  the  last  semesters  while  the  nonresident  girls 
excelled  in  the  other  five. 

In  B's,  too,  the  resident  boys  are  ahead,  and  here  for  all  but 
one  semester,  the  second,  where  they  are  outdistanced  by  6.1%. 
The  resident  girls  again  fall  behind  the  nonresidents  in  thr^ 
semesters,  the  third,  sixth  and  seventh. 

The  graphs  numbered  (1)  and  (2)  which  follow  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  variations  between  residents  and  nonresidents  as 
shown  by  the  table.  They  are  self  explanatory.  Number  (1) 
shows  the  percentages  of  A's  and  B's  for  boys  and  Number  (2) 
those  for  the  girls. 

By  averaging  the  percentages  in  Table  I  for  the  eight  semesters 
and  then  combining  the  results  for  boys  and  girls  in  each  group 
one  is  able  to  get  a  single  figure  by  which  to  express  the  relative 
standings.  Table  II  below  shows  the  results  of  this  process. 
The  figures  obviously  represent  the  percentages  for  the  whole 
four  years  of  high  school  and  are  reduced  to  extremely  small 
terms  by  the  constant  averaging. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  any  wide  variations  in  the  percentage  of 
either  mark  for  the  resident  and  nonresident  pupils  within  dif- 
ferent schools  would  be  entirely  obscured  by  the  averaging  of 
the  results  from  the  nine  schools  together  as  was  done  above. 
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Graph  II 
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TABLE  II. 
Average  Percentages  of  A'b  and  B's  for  the  Eight  Semesters 

Nonresident  Boys 36. 1% 

Resident  Boys 36.6% 

Nonresident  Girls 48.6% 

Resident  Girls 47.7% 

Advantage  for  the  Resident  Boys .  5% 

Advantage  for  the  Nonresident  Girls 9% 

Total  Advantage  for  the  Nonresident  Pupils 4% 

Nonresident  Boys 39 . 5% 

Resident  Boys 41.8% 

Nonresident  Girls 37.8% 

Resident  Girls 37.4% 

Advantage  for  the  Resident  Boys 2.3% 

Advantage  for  the  Nonresident  Girls 4% 

Total  Advantage  for  the  Resident  Pupils 1.9% 

To  illustrate  these  wide  variations  a  separate  computation  was 
made  in  which  the  results  for  the  eight  semesters  instead  of  for 
the  nine  schools  were  averaged.  The  results  by  this  method 
«how  the  following  comparisons  which  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  obtained  by  the  former  process.  The  table  is  Number 
III  and  shows  the  computations  for  A's  only. 

TABLE  III. 

Percentages  of  A's  bt  Schools  for  all  Eight  Semesters 

1 — Nonresident  boys. 
II — Resident  boys. 

I 

St.  Louis 49 

■Chelsea 23.9 

Buchanan 52 

fiturgis 60.5 

Howell 37.8 

Wayne 26.4 

Spnng  Lake 18.2 

New  Baltimore 21.6 

Lyons 65.3 

Totals  in  Advantages 78.1    21.7    19.7    44.1 

78. 1 — ^21.7  -  56.4%  of  A's  to  the  final  advantage  of  nonresident  boys. 
44. 1 — 19.7  -  24.4%  of  A's  to  the  final  advantage  of  resident  girls. 

•Subtracting  -  32%  of  A's  to  the  final  advantage  of  nonresident  pupils. 

(The  last  four  columns  represent  the  advantages  for  each  group  and  are  obtained 
by  subtracting  I  and  II  and  III  and  IV,  referring  now  to  the  first  four  columns. 
The  averages  m  the  case  of  Wayne  are  only  for  four  semesters  and  those  for  Lyons 
only  for  six,  since  those  periods  only  was  reported  for  each  of  these  schools.) 


IIIt^ 

-Nonresident  girls. 

IV- 

Resident  girls. 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

43.5 

51 

52.4 

5.5 

1.4 

21.9 

43.7 

50.7 

2 

7 

43 

62.6 

50.2 

9 

12.4 

71.9 

68.7 

71.9 

11.4 

3.2 

42.8 

47.2 

51.1 

5 

3.9 

22.3 

45.1 

49.1 

4.1 

4 

23.5 

22.4 

33.6 

5.3 

11.2 

11.5 

26.1 

18.8 

10.1 

7.3 

17.9 

45.9 

59.3 

47.4 

13.4 
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A  study  of  the  table  will  soon  convince  one  that  it  would  hardly 
show  results  suitable  as  a  basis  from  which  to  draw  vaUd  con- 
clusions. It  is  given  merely  to  show  the  wide  variability  in  the 
percentage  of  the  different  marks  given  in  the  various  schools. 
These  variatioijis  are  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  grading  systems, 
or  perhaps  better  to  say  upon  the  lack  of  system  in  grading  in 
our  schools.  That  there  is  no  common  standard  among  teachera 
in  the  matter  is  well  proven  by  the  table  above  where  one  school 
is  seen  to  be  giving  71.9%  of  A's  to  the  resident  boys  while 
another  school  is  only  giving  11.5%  to  the  similar  group  among 
its  attendants.  If  one  goes  back  to  the  computations  from 
which  the  above  table  is  derived  the  variability  is  still  further 
emphasized.  It  is  discovered  there,  for  instance,  that  in  one 
school,  New  Baltimore,  no  A's  at  all  were  given  during  three  of 
the  eight  semesters  to  the  resident  boys.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  found  that  Lyons  in  no  case  gave  its  nonresident  boys  les& 
than  50%  of  the  superior  grade.  Other  extremes  almost  as 
startling  are  easily  found. 

Obviously  such  extremes  as  those  found  above  must  be  cor- 
related and  counterbalanced  if  one  is  to  have  results  from  which 
to  draw  conclusions  that  will  have  a  valid  significance.  By  aver- 
aging the  percentages  for  all  of  the  schools  as  was  done  to  secure 
the  results  in  Tables  I  and  II  such  a  counterbalancing  was 
achieved.  By  that  method  the  extremes  in  one  direction  were 
balanced  against  those  in  the  opposite  direction  and  a  reasonable 
mean  thereby  obtained.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  results  secured 
in  that  manner  one  may  draw  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  Boys  from  ungraded  elementary  schools  average  lower  in 
their  high  school  grades  during  the  first  five  semesters  of  their 
school  course,  run  about  equal  with  the  graded  school  boys* 
through  the  sixth  and  seventh  semesters,  and  then  take  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  last  semester. 

2.  The  nonresident  girls  receive  lower  grades  than  the  resident 
ones  during  the  first  two  semesters  in  high  school,  overtake  them 
in  the  third  and  win  an  increasing  advantage  which  culminates^ 
in  the  seventh,  after  which  they  again  drop  a  margin  below  in 
the  final  half  year. 

3.  Both  resident  and  nonresident  girls  receive  higher  grades 
than  boys  all  through  the  high  school  course,  ranging  about  10% 
higher  in  A's  and  a  small  percentage  better  in  B's  also. 
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4.  In  general;  as  the  number  or  percentage  of  A's  increases 
that  of  the  B's  decreases. 

6.  The  number  or  percentage  of  A's  received  by  both  resident 
and  nonresident  pupils  and  among  both  sexes  tends  gradually 
to  increase  during  the  high  school  course. 

6.  There  is  considerably  more  variation  between  boys'  and 
girls'  grades  in  any  of  the  five  sorts  of  marks  given  than  there  is 
between  the  graded  and  ungraded  school  pupils. 

7.  The  number  of  D's  and  E's  given  is  almost  n^ligible, 
ranging  less  than  5%  of  the  whole  number  of  marks  in  every  case. 

8.  For  all  school  during  the  whole  foiu*  years  the  nonresident 
pupils  have  .4%  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  A's  received 
while  the  resident  group  has  an  advantage  only  of  1.9%  in  B's. 
(A's  are  generally  considered  to  have  10  points  more  value  than 
B's.  Upon  this  basis  the  .4%  advantage  of  the  former  group 
would  give  them  a  superiority  of  4  points  while  the  1.9%  advant- 
age of  the  residents  would  still  only  give  them  1.9  points  super- 
iority. Subtracting,  the  nonresidents  would  be  found  2.1  points 
in  the  lead.) 

The  discovery  of  such  facts  as  these  set  forth  above  lead  one 
to  search  for  explanations.  So  many  factors  enter  into  the 
matter  which  can  be  but  little  known  by  investigators  not  them- 
selves on  the  ground  that  much  of  the  attempted  explanatory 
matter  of  such  investigators  becomes  largely  speculation.  Upon 
principles  which  seem  established  from  general  experience, 
however,  one  may  quite  accurately  ascribe  reasons  for  some  of 
the  variations,  at  least,  that  were  foimd. 

The  comparatively  low  grades  at  first  of  both  boys  and  girls 
from  the  ungraded  schools  is  imdoubtedly  due  chiefly  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  new  high  school  environment,  not  only  as  to 
material  surroundings,  but  in  new  methods,  companionships  and 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  new  school  life.  The  advantage 
that  this  same  class  gains  over  the  graded  school  pupils  later 
in  the  high  school  course  is  often  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  greater 
selection  at  work  in  determining  the  attendance  of  high  school 
by  rural  pupils.  Being  a  more  select  class,  as  soon  a^  they 
become  accustomed  to  the  new  surroimdings  they  outdistance 
the  larger  but  less  selective  group  from  the  graded  elementary 
schools  of  the  city.  But  why  this  advantage  should  be  lost  in 
the  last  semester  of  their  high  school  life  by  the  rural  school 
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girls  is  quite  a  puzzle.  It  may  be  merely  an  accident  peculiar 
to  the  present  study,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  extra  effort 
and  nerve  strain  which  commencement  means  to  the  nonresident 
girls  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  matter.  Whatever  the  explan- 
ation  the  nonresident  boys  in  this  final  semester  take  more  than 
a  counterbalancing  advantage  over  the  resident  ones,  so  the  rural 
pupils  are  still  slightly  in  the  lead  on  the  whole,  having  .4%  more 
A's  to  their  credit  for  the  eight  semesters,  as  was  seen  by  Table- 
II  above. 

Pakt  II. 

As  part  one  of  the  study  dealt  with  the  relative  standings  of 
resident  and  nonresident  pupils  in  high  school  with  reference 
to  all  their  school  work,  this  second  part  now  aims  to  study  these 
relative  standings  with  particular  reference  to  the  subjects  pur- 
sued. Eight  subjects  were  sufficiently  represented  in  the  reports, 
to  become  a  part  of  the  study  and  the  two  that  were  not,  composi- 
tion and  agricultiu'e,  had  some  data  which  could  be  combined 
with  more  of  the  same  sort  for  a  worth  while  study  later.  The 
subjects  represented  are  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  German, 
English,  history,  physical  science  and  biological  science. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  not  given  in  the  reports  from  the 
several  schools,  but  the  marks  being  here  all  final  marks,  the 
two  numbers  would  practically  coincide  throughout  for  each 
subject.  This  number  of  marks  given  ranged,  for  all  pupils,, 
from  approximately  5000  in  English  to  about  1100  in  biological 
science. 

Taken  by  resident  and  nonresident  pupils  the  total  number 
of  marks  given  by  subjects  ranged  from  sUghtly  over  3000  given 
to  graded  school  pupils  in  English  to  about  500  given  ungraded 
school  pupils  in  biological  science.  The  ranges  show  here  again 
that  the  resident  pupils  are  in  the  majority.  They  also  show 
what  subjects  are  most  frequently  studied  by  the  high  school 
pupils,  English  being  considerably  in  the  lead,  history  second^ 
and  biology  and  German  respectively  the  least  popular,  or,  at 
least,  the  more  rarely  taken.  There  is  no  division  for  the  sexea 
in  this  part  of  the  study  so  the  ranges  have  no  significance  in 
that  direction. 

The  same  schools  are  here  represented  as  in  part  one,  except 
that  Wayne  is  omitted,  no  report  having  been  received  from  it 
for  the  standings  of  its  pupils  by  subjects. 
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The  percentage  of  A's,  B's,  etc.,  given  in  each  school  and  subject 
were  computed  after  the  manner  used  in  part  one  and  the  results 
tabulated  separately  for  resident  and  nonresident  pupil  as  before. 
From  the  showing  of  these  computations  graphs  and  tables  are 
again  made,  and  discussions  and  conclusions  find  a  basis. 

It  will  be  remembered  from  the  showing  in  Table  III  that  there 
w^ere  wide  variations  in  the  nimiber  of  marks  of  each  sort  given 
within  the  various  schools.  This  variation  appears  also  when 
the  marks  are  studied  with  reference  to  subjects.  The  total 
percentage  of  A's  given  by  each  school  for  all  eight  subjects 
combined  is  therefore  first  presented  and  the  percentages  by 
subject  for  all  the  schools  combined  is  left  as  a  basis  for  more 
valid  conclusions  later.  Table  IV,  which  follows,  is  presented, 
therefore,  merely  to  show  the  extreme  variabiUty  within  the 
schools,  serving  the  same  piu'pose  as  did  Table  III  in  the  previous 
case.  The  results  were  obtained  by  averaging  the  per  cent, 
of  A's  in  all  subjects  for  each  school. 

TABLE  rv. 

Peacentagbs  of  A's  Bt  Schools  fob  all  Subjects 

PercerU,  Received  Percent,  of  AdvarUago 

Nonresidents     Residents  Nonresidents     Residents 

St.  Louis 45.3  43.6  1.7 

Chelsea 32.6  37.8  6.2 

Buchanan 60.3  48.4  11.9 

Sturgis 64.2  73.2  19 

Howell 44.7  48.6  3.8 

Spring  Lake 17.4  29.3  1.9 

New  Baltimore 16.5  14.4  2.1 

Lyons 34.8  29.1  6.7 

Total  Advantages 21.4  39.9 

39.9—21.4  -  15. 5%  of  A's  to  the  advantage  of  resident  pupils. 

That  widely  different  principles  of  grading  must  have  been 
used  in  the  schools  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  above  table. 
The  per  cent,  of  A's  given  is  seen  to  vary  from  14.4  for  the  resident 
pupils  of  New  Baltimore  to  73.2  for  the  same  group  at  Sturgis. 
To  see  the  unfairness  there  would  be  in  using  such  a  table  to 
base  conclusions  upon  one  has  only  to  note  that  Sturgis  gives 
80  high  a  percentage  of  A's  that  there  is  room  for  an  advantage 
of  19%  for  the  resident  pupils,  while  this  advantage  alone  is 
greater  than  the  total  number  of  A's  given  to  either  group  at 
New  Baltimore.    The  per  cent,  given  in  the  latter  school  being 
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small,  the  difference  between  the  per  cent,  given'  each  group  was 
forced  to  be  still  smaller^  being  actually  2.1%  in  this  case.  To 
these  extremes  is  due  the  surprising  total  advantage  of  15.5%  for 
the  resident  pupils.  To  overcome  these  irregularities  or  ex- 
tremes the  schools  must  be  averaged  if  the  results  are  to  have 
any  vaUd  significance.  To  this  process  and  its  results  we  now 
turn. 

In  the  computations  by  which  the  results  are  obtained  for  oiu* 
conclusions  the  B's  as  well  as  the  A's  are  again  included  as  they 
were  in  part  one.  The  process  used  has  been  referred  to  as  an 
averaging  of  percentages  of  each  mark  for  the  eight  schools, 
but  this  is  not  an  exact  description  of  what  was  done,  although 
the  results  are  practically  those  obtained  by  averaging.  The 
exact  method  used  was  to  add  the  A's  given  in  all  the  schools  for 
any  one  subject  and  then  determine  what  per  cent,  tiiis  number 
was  of  the  total  number  of  marks  given  in  the  same  subject 
throughout  the  eight  schools.  For  example,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  in  all  710  marks  given  the  nonresident  pupils  in  geome- 
try of  which  351  or  49.5%  were  A's.  The  complete  results  for 
A's  and  B's  in  all  eight  subjects  are  foimd  in  Table  V  below. 

TABLE  v. 
Percentage  of  A'b  and  B's  by  Subject  for  Eight  Schools 

Alg.    Geom.     Lat.      Ger.        Eng.        Hist.  Phys.Sc.  Biol.Sc. 


Nonresidents . . 
Residents 

..37.8 
..35.5 

49.5 
41.4 

52.1 
45.4 

50.4 
48.6 

45.6 
48.1 

41.6      39.4 
48.6      39 

41.6 
40.2 

Differences 

..  2.3 

8.1 

6.7 

1.8 

—2.5 

—7              .4 

1.4 

Alg. 

Geom. 

Lat. 

B'8 

Ger. 

Eng. 

Hist.    Phys.Sc. 

Biol.  S 

Nonresidents. . 
Residents 

..42 
..41.2 

35.2 
36 

34.5 
35 

28.9 
33 

33.8 
37.2 

38.1        40.7 
34.8        44.8 

42.4 
45.7 

Differences 1.2      —.8      —.5    —4.1      --3.4        3.3      —4.1      -^.3 

(The  —  sign  is  prefixed  to  differences  disadvantageous  to  nonresidents.) 

A  study  of  the  table  discovers  that  the  nonresident  pupils 
range  from  8.1%  to  .4%  better  than  graded  school  pupils  in 
A's  for  all  but  two  of  the  subjects,  their  highest  and  lowest 
advantage  being  in  geometry  and  physical  science  respectively. 
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The  two  subjects  where  they  fell  below  were  English  and  history, 
the  amount  of  disadv^gitage  being  2.5%  for  English  and  7%  for 
history. 

A  like  study  with  reference  to  B's  shows  the  same  group  in 
the  lead  in  only  two  of  the  eight  subjects,  their  advantage  being 
.8%  for  algebra  and  3.3%  for  history.  The  resident  pupils 
have  an  advantage  in  the  other  six  subjects  ranging  from  .5% 
in  Latin  to  4.1%  in  both  German  and  physical  science.  Graphs 
(3)  and  (4)  following  serve  to  illustrate  these  variations  and 
include  C's  also. 

A  disadvantage  for  the  nonresident  pupils  in  both  A's  and 
B's  is  found  in  English,  but  this  is  made  up  for  by  their  advantage 
in  both  marks  in  algebra.  By  averaging  the  percentage  of 
A's  in  the  table  for  all  eight  subjects  one  comes  upon  these  results: 

Nonresident  Pupils 44. 7% 

Resident  Pupils 43.3% 

Advantage  for  the  Nonresident  Pupils 1 . 4% 

A  similar  computation  for  the  B*s  shows  an  advantage  in  that 
grade  of  1.6%  for  t^e  resident  pupils.  (If  these  advantages  in 
A's  and  B's  be  compared  according  to  points,  with  A's  valued 
10  points  more  than  B's,  the  nonresidents  are  foimd  to  be  12.4 
points  to  the  good.) 

In  seeking  an  explanation  for  the  advantage  of  the  nonresident 
pupils  over  the  resident  ones  in  six  of  the  subjects  and  their 
disadvantage  in  the  other  two  one  is  obhged  again  to  glance 
back  to  their  earUer  schooling.  For  algebra,  geometry  and 
Latin  where  their  advantage  is  greatest,  the  nonresidents  are 
undoubtedly  given  preparation  during  their  elementary  education 
by  the  formal  drill  in  the  processes  and  definitions  of  arithmetic 
and  In  the  rules,  conjugations  and  declensions  of  English  grammar. 
This  formal  and  routine  presentation  of  the  subjects  takes  httle 
skill  and  the  mediocre  teachers  which  are  so  often  forced  upon 
the  rural  schools  are  seldom  qualified  with  any  other  method. 
The  rural  pupils  are  therefore  poorly  taught  in  English  and  his-, 
tory  where  the  formal  methods  are  least  effective  and  conse- 
quently fall  below  their  fellows  in  these  subjects  in  high  school. 
English,  in  fact,  is  hardly  taught  at  all  in  most  of  the  rural  schools 
of  Michigan  except  for  a  few  months  cram  in  preparation  for 
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the  County  Eighth  Grade  examinations  and  perhaps  the  memor* 
ization  of  a  few  short  poems. 

Most  graded  schools,  on  the  contrary,  where  they  invariably 
have  better  prepared  teachers,  give  considerable  time  to  com- 
position and  the  appreciative  study  of  literatiu'e  and  history 
and  comparatively  Uttle  to  formal  grammar  and  to  the  mem- 
orizing, alone,  of  poems,  or  of  dates  and  isolated  facts  of  history* 
Such  schools  have  their  grammar  school  pupils  spend  more 
time  on  English  and  history  and  less  on  arithmetic  and  formal 
grammar  than  is  done  in  the  rural  schools  and  as  a  consequence 
their  pupils  are  perhaps  less  well  prepared  for  the  mathematics 
and  classical  languages  than  are  the  rural  pupils  when  they  come 
on  to  high  school.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  smaller  high 
schools  of  the  state  since  these  schools  still  tend  to  present  their 
mathematics  and  classical  languages  largely  from  the  disciplinary 
standpoint.  Altogether  one  may  say  that  the  rural  pupils  are 
prepared  in  their  earUer  schooling  for  the  subjects  in  which  they- 
fall  below.  Just  the  same  reflection  would  hold  for  the  resident 
pupils  where  they  are  in  the  lead. 

The  general  conclusions  for  this  part  of  the  study  have  prac- 
tically all  appeared  in  the  discussion.  They  may  be  summarized 
in  a  few  brief  statements  as  follows: 

1.  The  resident  pupils  have  an  advantage  over  the  nonresidents 
only  in  English  and  history,  the  more  indefinite  subjects.  The 
nonresidents  have  a  considerable  advantage  in  mathematics, 
languages  and  science,  which  are  the  more  definite  studies,  the 
ones  where  formal  methods  are  most  effective.  The  advantage 
of  the  latter  group  by  subject  is  as  follows, — ^algebra  2.3%,. 
geometry  8.1%,  Latin  6.7%,  German  1.8%,  physical  science 
.4%  and  biological  science  1.4%.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
same  group  is  2.5%  in  EngUsh  and  7%  in  history. 

2.  For  all  the  subjects  taken  together  the  nonresidents  have 
an  advantage  of  1.4%  in  A's  and  only  1.6%  the  disadvantage  in 
B's  whereby  it  may  be  said  that  the  nonresidents  excel  in  the 
superior  grades  obtained  in  high  school. 

3.  The  weak  points  for  rural  pupils  in  high  school  are  English 
and  history.  The  resident  pupils  surpass  them  in  EngUsh  for 
both  A's  and  B's. 

4.  The  nonresident  pupils  seem  to  have  a  special  excellence  in 
mathematics.  They  surpass  the  residents  in  both  A's  and  B's 
in  algebra  and  have  an  advantage  of  8.1%  of  A's  in  geometry- 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  study  in  neither  of  its 
parts  is  extensive  enough  to  be  urged  as  positive  evidence  of 
conditions  which  generally  exist.  It  is  believed;  however,  that 
it  does  show  tendencies  among  the  type  of  schools  studied.  The 
vast  number  of  such  schools  would  suggest  that  a  study  more 
intensive  as  well  as  extensive  would  be  abimdantly  worth  while. 

If  there  are  subjects  in  which  nonresident  pupils  tend  to  excel 
and  others  in  which  they  tend  to  fall  below  their  resident  school 
fellows,  as  the  present  study  seems  to  indicate,  and  if  there  are 
periods  in  their  high  school  cycle  when  the  same  group  tends  to 
fall  below  in  all  the  work  and  other  periods  in  which  it  tends  to 
excel  in  all,  then  the  causes  for  these  phenomena  ought  siu'ely 
to  be  sought.  The  causes  once  known  it  would  be  a  far  more 
easily  achieved  fimction  of  our  schools  to  provide  the  corrections 
which  such  conditions  cry  for. 
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DISCUSSIONS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

FAIRER  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRODUCT. 
AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EXTENUATE  THE  "IGNORANCE'' 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

Albert  J.  Levine 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AN  Arab  once  went  to  a  neighbor  to  borrow  a  rope.  "I  can't 
•  lend  it  to  you,"  said  the  neighbor,  "I  need  to  tie  up  five  cubic 
feet  of  water  with  it."  "How  can  you  tie  up  water  with  a  rope?" 
sneered  the  would-be-borrower.  ''My  friend,"  said  the  neighbor, 
"Allah  is  great  and  he  permits  one  to  do  strange  things  with  a  rope — 
when  one  doesn't  want  to  lend  it."  The  school  graduate  lacks  much 
to  render  him  efficient.  But  his  critics  are  sharing  that  supernal 
power  of  Allah  that  permits  them  to  make  wonderful  statements, 
when  once  they  set  out  upon  a  journey  of  criticism  through  person- 
ally conducted  high*  ways  of  selected  facts.  One  can  see  only  what 
one  wishes  to  see  when  one  narrows  the  horizon  sufficiently. 

One  has  still  to  find  the  System  that  can  secure  uniform  results 
from  the  human  element  of  an  organization.  The  school  machinery 
is  turning  out  a  product  of  varying  degrees  of  efficiency — or  inefficiency 
as  some  critics  would  have  it — because,  imlike  industrial  material, 
the  raw  material,  the  pupil,  is  not  of  uniform  quality  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  heredity  and  environment.  No  two  children  are  alike 
and  the  same  child  may  exhibit  qualities  usually  assigned  to  dia- 
metrically opposed  personalities. 

One  must  not  expect  too  much  of  a  teacher.  The  Street  and  the 
Home  do  not  always  supplement  the  School  and  teaching  wiU  fail  of 
maximal  success  just  so  long  as  the  five  hours  of  "I  have  gone,"  are 
offset  by  the  remaining  hours  of  "I  have  went."  The  children  un- 
doubtedly learn  a  great  deal  in  the  Home  and  in  the  Street  but  many 
teachers  duplicate  the  experience  of  the  mother  who  gave  Willie  a 
nickel  not  to  repeat  a  naughty  word.  He  went  back  to  his  play 
to  return  immediately  with  the  cheerful  news:  "Mamma,  I  know  a 
word  that's  worth  half  a  dollar."     One  is  reminded  of  the  example: 

(176) 
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If  one  pipe  fills  a  tank  in  4  hours  and  another  empties  it  in  5  hours, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  fill  the  tank? 

"If  the  fundamentals — ^arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  geography" — one  critic  writes  complainingly,  "were  hammered 
into  the  pupils  they  would  enter  their  struggle  in  life  infinitively 
better  equipped  than  is  the  case  now."  One  wonders  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  so-called  educators  cling  to  the  belief  that  learning  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  worth  of  an  individual.  The  Renascence 
worshipped  this  fetish  and  words  constituted  the  chief  mental  food. 
Memory  was  exalted  and  the  mind  became  a  store  of  knowledge. 
But  a  change  soon  came  about.  Virtue,  wisdom,  good  manners  and 
learning  exercised  the  mind  and  the  pen  of  such  distinguished  writers 
as  Montaigne,  Rabelais  and  Mulcaster. 

One  fervently  hopes  that  the  future  will  excel  the  past,  but  to  ignore 
the  experience  of  the  educators  of  the  past  is  to  court  disaster.  To 
equip  a  child  with  facts — ^useful  facts — is  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
A  teacher  can  "discipline"  a  child  into  memorizing  any  thing,  and, 
given  a  fair  extent  of  time,  the  number  of  facts  a  child  can  accumu- 
late can  fill  a  largensized  book.  Human  "parrots"  are  more  efficient 
than  feathery  ones. 

Knowledge  (of  the  right  kind)  is  Power.  But  knowledge  is  not 
merely  fact  absorption.  Intelligence  is  not  measured  by  one's  ability 
to  store  and  retain  facts;  it  is  gauged  by  the  readiness  to  apply  the 
knowledge  already  learnt  to  new  situations.  In  the  words  of  Stern, 
^'Intelligence  is  a  general  capacity  of  an  individual  consciously  to 
adjust  his  thinking  to  new  requirements:  it  is  a  general  mental  adapt- 
ability to  new  problems  and  conditions  of  life."  No  one  has  as  yet 
found  an  infallible  way  of  testing  intelligence.  Knowledge  of  facts — 
even  fundamentals — does  not  constitute  a  criterion  of  school  efficiency, 
even  though  that  knowledge  is,  admittedly,  a  desideratum  for  the 
keening  of  the  mental  powers. 

One  readily  admits  the  justice  of  many  of  the  strictures  made 
against  our  Schools.  But  one  can't  adjust  a  system  in  a  week.  The 
European  countries  have  worked  out  a  system  of  vocational  education 
because  their  governments  have  assumed  all  oversight  over  appren- 
ticeship and  Trade  Schools.  Our  industrial  system  is  more  compli- 
cated and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will  not  brook  governmental 
paternalism.  Individual  initiative  and  local  enterprise  must  solve 
our  problems  of  vocational  education  and  many  schools  are  doing 
good  work  towards  fitting  the  child  for  "life"  and  for  a  "living." 
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Vocational  training  should  prepare  scientifically  for  a  "living." 
One  of  the  sad  tragedies  of  life  is  the  placement  of  '^square  pegs" 
into  "round  holes."  Many  a  "peg"  is  utterly  unsuited  for  the  "hole" 
because  educational,  hereditary  and  environmental  moulding  has 
given  it  a  "squareness"  that  renders  it  unfit  for  the  "roundness"  of  an 
industrial  demand  that  is  created  independently  of  the  "peg's"  edu- 
cational and  environmental  influences.  The  professions  are  over- 
crowded and  the  industries  are  creating  new  fields.  Not  so  much 
head  work  as  hand  work,  is  the  new  concern  of  the  schools.  But 
industry  is  heartless.  It  looks  for  efficiency.  It  hasn't  time  to 
whittle  down  the  "peg"  to  make  it  fit.  It  must  get  material  ready 
to  hand. 

A  great  deal  of  the  present  unrest  in  the  industrial  world  is  traceable 
to  the  failure  of  the  laborer  to  adjust  himself  or  herself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  modem  machinery.  Too  many  are  trying  to  get  twentieth- 
century  prices  for  seventeenth-century  quality  of  skill  and  training. 
The  "lame  ducks"  in  our  school  system  need  guidance.  But  our 
vocational  schools  should  be  organized  upon  an  elastic  scheme  to 
enable  them  to  supply  the  number  of  "hands"  that  can  be  safely 
absorbed  by  the  interests  desiring  their  services.  The  demand  for 
vocational  training  is  gaining  adherents  daily.  The  danger  that 
lurks  in  such  an  undertaking  attends  all  social  innovations  that  call 
for  a  permanent  organization. 

The  number  of  so-called  misfits  is  bound  to  decrease  under  a  vigor- 
ous system  of  trade  guidance,  and  a  slackening  of  the  demand  for 
its  continuance  will  come  with  time.  The  building  and  equipment 
that  will  come  into  being  will  serve  a  declining  need  as  time  goes  on. 
But  the  teaching  staff  and  the  plants  installed  will  keep  on  grinding 
to  empty  hoppers  and  those  inunediately  interested,  whether  as 
teachers  or  supervisors,  will  exert  all  influence  to  constrain  the  educa- 
tional authorities  to  keep  those  hoppers  filled  with  grist.  This  may 
result  in  a  condition  of  over-manning  the  trades  till  a  vigorous  protest 
calls  a  halt.  We  should  be  chary  of  rushing  into  building  too  large 
a  plant  for  the  possible  future  output. 

More  important  than  a  virtual  guarantee  of  obtaining  a  lucrative 
position  is  the  undeniable  necessity  of  educating  the  child  for  the 
duties  of  life  in  society.  The  aim  of  all  education  is  complete  living. 
To  earn  a  living  is  part  of  complete  living.  But  one  can  engage  in 
profitable  employment  without  living  in  the  joyous,  altruistic,  in- 
spirational and  spiritual  sense  of  the  word.     In  the  words  of  Mr. 
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F.  D.  Maurice,  "I  know  that  nine  tenths  of  whom  the  university  sends 
out  must  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  if  I  train  the 
ten  tenths  to  be  so,  depend  upon  it  the  wood  wiU  be  badly  cut  and  the 
water  spilt."  One  must  hitch  the  child's  cart  of  practical  necessity 
to  the  star  of  a  comprehensive,  all-inclusive  schooling. 

New  York  is  doing  all  it  can  under  the  circumstances  to  make 
education  more  practical.  Trade  Schools  for  graduates,  and  con- 
tinuation classes  for  those  employed,  are  increasing  the  childs  chances 
to  earn  a  living.  The  Board  of  Education  is  establishing  more  such 
schools.  Many  schools  are  giving  courses  in  Vocational  subjects 
(including  commercial  training),  on  their  initiative.  The  moneys 
needed  to  support  such  activities  are  raised  by  the  principal  and 
teachers.  Public  School  No.  58  Brooklyn,  has  been  instructing  some 
hundred  children  in  Typewriting,  Dressmaking,  Stenography,  Teleg- 
raphy, Electrical  Wiring,  Embroidery,  Commercial  Art  and  Printing. 

The  scope  of  these  trades  is  fairly  definite.  One  can  hope  to  antici- 
pate probable  demands  upon  the  child's  skill,  and  prepare  him  to 
meet  them.  But  one  can  readily  see  that  to  prepare  a  child  to  enter 
"business"  is  too  vague  an  imdertaking.  Is  any  critic  prepared  to 
say  just  what  words  a  boy  should  be  taught  in  his  Spelling?  Just 
how  many  words  out  of  the  huge  mass  in  our  Language  are  ''business" 
words?  Just  how  many  kind  of  commercial  pursuits  require  a  minute 
and  ready  knowledge  of  Geography?  No  one  is  prepared  to  deny 
the  desirability  of  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  Three  R's.  But  who 
will  point  out,  with  some  adequate  particularity,  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge the  school  should  impart?  How  much  reading  should  a  graduate 
do  to  fit  him  for  a  business  life?  What  proficiency  shall  a  child 
achieve  in  writing  to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  workers? 

Diverging  views  upon  the  paramountcy  of  the  fundamentals  will 
continue  to  prevail  as  long  as  we  over  emphasize  intellectual  attain- 
ment, glibness  of  tongue  and  readiness  of  reply.  While  intelligence 
is  the  wind  that  fills  the  sail,  character  is  the  pilot  that  guides  the 
ship  of  life.  Character  will  always  be  open  sesame  to  advancement. 
The  misfits  that  flood  the  labor  markets  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the 
down-and-outs  not  so  much  because  their  arithmetic  is  poor  and  their 
spelling  faulty;  it  is  rather  because  they  have  not  been  shown  the 
three  rungs  of  the  ladder  to  success:  Courtesy,  Self-denial  and* Indus- 
try. An  adding  machine  can  hide  mathematical  ignorance  and  a 
typist  can  furnish  orthodox  spelling  at  so  much  per  thousand  words. 
But  no  contrivance  has  yet  been  devised  that  could  successfully 
substitute  for  honesty  and  politeness. 
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The  cry  is  also  heard  that  children  spend  far  too  much  time  in 
the  Public  School.  The  advocates  of  the  six-year  course  are  many. 
Those  who  place  a  time  limit  upon  schooling  are  loudin  their  praise  of 
methods  and  devices — pedagogic  sleight-of-hand — that  only  have  the 
merit  of  originality  and  that  are  calculated  to  "speed  up"  the  child's 
power  of  absorption.  These  critics  forget  that  hot-housing  a  child's 
faculties  often  produces  a  species  of  a  Frankenstein  with  the  body 
and  instincts  of  a  child  and  the  head  of  a  mature  youth.  Mental 
vigor  can  not  be  reached  cross-lots  through  the  narrow  path  of  a 
predigested  intellectualism.  The  child  must  have  time  for  reflection 
even  if  indulged  in  in  the  rare  intervals  between  games.  We  must  not 
waste  time,  but  we  must  give  the  child  time  to  grow  inwardly. 

If  criticism  is  fault-finding  our  school  critics  are  assured  a  fertile 
field.  The  short  comings  of  our  public  schools  are  legion.  The 
more  so  if  quantitative  expressions  of  externals  is  the  basis  of  their 
reasoning.  But  statistics  are  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  disclose 
causes  and  reasons  and  thereby  indicate  a  way  to  bettering  conditions. 
New  York  City  must  meet  problems  peculiar  to  this  metropolis. 
Many  of  the  pupils  are  foreign  bom  and  their  use  of  language  is  of 
slow  development.  Others  are  impeded  in  their  scholastic  achieve- 
ments by  hereditary  limitations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  an  inability  to  excel  in  all  studies  of  the  curriculum.'  Many 
children  can  not  grasp  the  intricacies  of  mathematics.  But  such  a 
pupil  may  atone  for  this  handicap  by  an  excellent  performance  in 
the  languages.  Shall  we  say  then  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  victim 
of  poor  schooling  just  because  he  was  dullard  in  his  school  tasks? 

But  the  school  critics  are  guilty  of  a  greater  fallacy  in  assuming 
that  the  school  is  the  educational  agency,  par  excellence.  The  home, 
the  church,  the  street,  must  shoulder  part  of  the  blame.  The  church 
hasn't  the  hold  it  ought  to  have.  Parents  are  coming  to  lean  in- 
creasingly upon  the  school  authorities  and  teachers  might  as  well 
shoulder  the  burden  now  as  later.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  the 
favored  homes.  But  the  large  active  majority  of  the  people  are  not, 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work,  in  the  state  of  restf ulness  that  charac- 
terizes the  temper  of  parents  of  the  leisured  classes.  If  our  public 
schools  are  the  "melting  pot"  we  might  as  well  remove  all  impurities 
during  the  refining  process.  But  the  school  can't  do  it  alone.  Just 
as  long  as  there  is  lack  of  supplementation  by  these  powerful  educative 
elements  just  so  long  will  the  school  graduate  continue  to  be  poorly 
equipped  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FORMAL  GRAMMAR 

Edwin  Fairley 
High  School,  Jamaica*  New  York  City 

THE  study  of  formal  grammar  is  almost  valueless  so  far  as  teaehiDg 
correct  speech  is  concerned.  A  recent  investigation  in  New 
York  City  revealed  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  42%  of  the  time 
available  for  English  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  study  of  formal 
grammar  but  the  results  of  this  study  are  deplorable.  Our  critics  say 
with  some  truth  that  the  graduates  of  oiu*  schools  cannot  compose  a 
decent  sentence,  they  cannot  even  write  an  ordinary  letter.  So  that 
we  are  right,  in  saying  that  formal  grammar  fails  just  where  its  advo- 
cates say  it  succeeds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  English  is  almost  a  grammarless  tongue.  Most 
of  our  formal  grammar  comes  from  the  effort  to  impose  the  categories 
of  Latin  upon  English.  We  have  no  such  things  as  the  agreement  of 
adjectives,  declensions,  no  cases  except  the  possessive,  and  our  verbs 
often  function  as  nouns. 

Formal  granamar  is  often  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  correct 
speech.  We  think  in  sentences,  while  grammar  is  concerned  princi- 
pally with  the  relations  of  words.  If  one  tries  to  think  of  syntax  while 
he  is  carrying  on  a  connected  train  of  thought,  the  thought  suffers, 
and  he  loses  his  effectiveness. 

The  school  time  now  consumed  in  the  study  of  formal  grammar 
can  be  better  spent.  If  we  should  use  it  for  drill  in  the  accepted 
forms  of  correct  speech,  for  reading  aloud,  and  for  oral  composition, 
both  we  and  our  pupils  would  be  better  off.  The  passing  of  the  read- 
ing book  is  to  be  deplored,  for  it  was  a  fine  drill  ground  for  some  of 
the  better  things  in  speech  and  expression. 

In  every  school  much  depends  upon  the  principal.  He  and  he 
alone  can  insist  upon  co-operation  of  the  various  departments  to 
secure  better  speech  and  writing. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  SET  OF  GRADED  TEXTBOOKS  ON  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
(The  University  of  Chicago  Rreae) 

KiNDEBGABTEN  DIVISION 

(Ages  3-6  years) 

The  Sunday  Kindergarten:  Game,  Oifl  and  Story.  Carrie  S.  Ferris,  1909,  $1.50, 
pp.  271.  Pennaneat  equipment  for  pupil  $1.50.  For  both  trained  and  untrained 
kindergarten  teachers.  Each  lesson  has  story,  games,  table  work,  songs,  and  story 
folder  for  children — ^themes  mainly  biblical.. 

Elementabt  Division 
Grades  I,  II  and  III  (Ages  6-8  years) 

Child  Religion  in  Song  and  Story.  Georgia  L.  Chamberlin  and  Mary  Root  Kern, 
1909,  $1.25  per  volume,  with  accompanying  pupil's  notebook,  50c  each.  Forty 
lessons,  mostly  biblical,  and  fifty  songs,  in  many  cases  specially  prepared,  in  each 
volume.  Appropriate  material  for  use  of  children.  The  volumes  are  interchange- 
able and  all  three  grades  may  use  the  same  volume  in  one  year. 

Vol.  I— The  ChUd  in  His  World,  pp.  250. 

Vol.  II — ^Walks  with  Jesus  in  His  Home  Country,  pp.  256. 

Vol.  Ill — In  preparation. 

Grade  IV  (Age  9  years) 

An  Introduclion  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of  Children.  Georgia  L.  Chamberlin, 
1904,  pp.  205,  $1.00,  pupil's  notebook  25c.  To  interest  children  beginning  to  read 
in  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Teacher's 
Manual  outlines  the  method  and  there  are  notes  to  arouse  thoughtful  interest  in 
the  pupil. 

Grade  V  (Ages  10-12  years) 

The  Life  cf  Jeeus.  H.  W.  Gates,  1906,  pp.  xicvii  and  156,  75c,  pupil's  notebook 
65c.  To  interest  hero-worshippers.  Pictures,  maps,  hymns  and  blanks  in  story 
to  enable  pupils  to  write  original  ideas. 

Grade  VI  (Ages  10-13  years) 

A.  Heroee  of  Israel.  T.  G.  Soares,  1906,  pp.  388,  $1.00,  Teacher's  Manual  (1910) 
$1.00.  Biblical  text  of  story  of  each  hero,  omitting  the  irrelevant,  and  printed  in 
modem  form.  Questions  suggesting  meaning  of  story  and  relations  to  problems  of 
pupils'  lives. 

or 

B.  Old  Testament  Story.  C.  H.  Corbett,  1912,  pp.  210,  $1.00,  pupil's  notebook 
65c.  Continuous  story:  Exodus  to  death  of  Solomon;  biblical,  archaeological  and 
illustrative  material;  pupil's  loose-leaf  notebook  with  pictures,  maps,  models  of 
buildings,  etc. 

(182) 
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Grade  VII  (Ages  13-14  years) 
The  Story  of  Paid  of  Tarsus.  Louise  W.  Atkinson,  1910,  pp.  194,  $1.00,  pupil's 
notebook  65c,  pupil's  home  work  25c.  The  product  of  four  years  of  experience  in 
the  Second  Congregational  Sunday  School  of  Rockford,  Illinois.  Paul  is  discussed 
as  a  boy  at  play,  a  youth  at  school,  and  a  man  of  thrilling  adventures.  Loose-leaf 
notebook  enables  pupil  to  write  his  own  life  of  Paul. 

Grade  VIII  (Ages  13-15  years) 

A.  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  E.  D.  Burton,  1904,  pp.  xxx  &  248,  $1.10.  A 
life  rather  than  a  book  study,  annotated  on  the  plan  of  similar  masterpieces  used 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school.     Notes,  maps,  pictures,  dictionary. 

or 

B.  Studies  in  ihe  First  Book  of  Samuel,  H.  L.  Willett,  1908,  pp.  xxxviii  &  305, 
$1.25.  Same  principle  and  plan  as  VIII  A.  Also  suitable  for  first-year  high  school 
ages. 

Secondary  Division 

(High  Schools  and  Academies) 

1.  The  Hebrew  Prophets.  Georgia  L.  Chamberlin,  1910,  pp.  xviii  &  237,  $1.25. 
Related  to  modern  moral,  civic  and  social  problems. 

2.  The  lAfe  of  Christ.  I.  B.  Burgess,  1908,  pps.  307,  $1.25,  pupil's  notebook  25c. 
For  boys  and  girls  beginning  to  think  on  religious  matters.  Notes,  collateral  read- 
ing, topics  for  discussion,  etc.,  based  on  Mathews  and  Burton  Life  of  Christ, 

3.  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  1906,  pp.  239,  $1.25.  Em- 
phasis on  living  men  rather  than  dead  doctrines;  maps,  illustrated  notes,  topics  for 
discussion. 

4.  Problems  of  Boyhood.  F.  W.  Johnson,  1914,  pp.  xxv,  130,  $1.00,  a  course  in 
ethics,  topics  for  discussion,  for  high  school  boys.  Reviewed  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration Eucid  Supervision,  April,  1915,  pps.  278-9. 

5.  lAves  Worth  lAving.  Emily  C.  Peabody,  1915,  $1.00,  pp.  iii  &  187.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  girlhood  through  a  series  of  biographies  of  biblical  and 
modem  women;  topics  for  study  and  bibliography;  excellent  for  older  classes  of 
girls.  Reviewed  in  November  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  pp. 
629-632. 

6.  Social  Duties  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View,  C.  R.  Henderson,  1909,  pp. 
xii  &  332,  $1.25.  Written  by  a  well-recognized  authority  to  prepare  young  people 
for  the  obligations  of  family,  business,  society,  public  health,  church,  and  national 
and  international  citizenship;  helpful  topics  for  discussion  and  bibliography  to  each 
chapter.  Excellent  for  young  people  and  college,  but  too  advanced  for  high  school 
students,  for  whom  the  book  was  written. 

COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  AND  ADVANCED  DIVISION 

1.  Origin  and  Religious  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  Boohs.  Georgia  L.  Cham- 
berlin, 1908,  50c,  pp.  70.  The  spirit  and  piu*pose  of  each  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  shown  by  the  study  of  typical  selections;  basis  for  teacher  training  course. 

2.  Origin  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Books.  E.  D.  Burton  and  Fred 
Merrifield,  1914,  50c,  pp.  102.  Completing  with  the  preceding  a  study  of  the  Bible 
for  teacher  training  or  adult  classes. 
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3.  Ldfe  of  Christ  E.  D.  Burton  and  Shailer  Mathews,  1900,  (10th  impression 
1914),  $1.25,  pp.  300.  Scholarly  without  being  heavy,  critical  without  exploiting 
hazardous  theories.    Suggestions  and  bibliography. 

4.  Short  Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  E.  D.  Burton,  1904  (1913),  $1.00,  pp.  vii  & 
144.  Nationality,  religious  position,  intended  readers,  and  purposes  of  the  four 
authors;  analytical  plan  of  books. 

5.  Handbook  of  the  Life  of  Paul.  E.  D.  Burton,  1899,  50c,  pp.  100.  A  guide 
to  the  life  and  letters  of  Paul;  treatment  historical. 

6.  Oreqt  Men  of  the  Christian  Church.  Williston  Walker,  1908,  $1.50,  pp.  378. 
The  progress  of  religious  thought  as  seen  in  thirteen  biographies — Justin  Martyr 
to  Horace  Bushnell — ^representing  crises  in  church  history;  one  of  the  be^  books 
in  the  series. 

7.  Christianity  and  Its  Bible.  F.  Waring,  1907,  $1.00,  pp.  xxi  &  369.  Sketch 
of  Old  Testament  religion.  Christian  church  and  present  status  of  Christianity. 

8.  Christian  Faiih  for  Men  of  Today.  E.  A.  Cook,  $1.25,  pp.  260.  A  popular 
presentation  of  essentials  of  Christian  belief  in  untheological  language,  with  the 
recognition  of  modem  thought. 

9.  Scripture  and  Song  and  Worship.  F.  W.  Shepardson  and  L.  B.  Jones,  1909, 
40c  (30c  in  pasteboard),  pp.  vii  &  144.  Eighteen  complete  services  for  both  gen- 
eral and  special  days.  Scripture  passages  and  responses  and  prayers  in  unison. 
Aims  to  supply  a  great  need  in  the  modem  Sunday  School. 

10.  Sunday  School  Building  and  Its  Equipment  H.  F.  Evans,  1914,  75c,  pp.  116. 
How  to  build,  rebuild  or  use  to  advantage  inadequate  buildings.  Covers  briefly  a 
neglected  field. 

11.  The  City  InstituU  for  Religious  Teachers.  Walter  S.  Anthearn,  1915,  75c, 
pp.  xiv  &  151.  Bibliography;  discussion  of  the  method  of  conducting  union  teacher 
training  work  in  a  community. 

12.  Religious  Education  in  the  Family.  H.  F.  Cope,  1915,  $1.25,  pp.  xii  &  296. 
Suggestions  for  new  and  definite  practices  in  the  direction  of  a  child's  religious 
ideals.  For  teachers,  pEurents  and  adult  classes.  Bibliography  at  end  of  chapters. 
A  practical  and  usable  book  in  a  new  field. 

The  above  books  are  selections  from  the  foUowiog  four  series  of 
publications  on  Religious  Education  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press:' 

1.  Constructive  Studies,  containing  thirty  volmnes  covering  kindergarten  to 
adult  years.    Most  of  the  above  books  belong  to  this  series. 

2.  Handbooks  of  Ethics  and  Religion,  a  series  recently  instituted,  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  especially  of  college  students: 

Freshman  (reUgious  and  ethical  life  of  Jesus  and  life  of  Paul); 
Sophomore  (Hebrew  religion  and  early  Christianity);' 

Junior  (Church  history  and  world  religions,  Christianity  and  modem  life);  and 
Senior   (Christian  religion,  ethics,  psychology  of  religion  and  religious  educa- 
tion). 
Graded  systematically. 
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Of  this  series  only  three  volumes  have  been  printed,  i.  e.,  Cook,  Chriatian  Faith 
for  Men  of  Today;  Mitchell,  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  Burton  &  Mathews, 
Life  of  Christ. 

3.  Outline  Bible  Study  Coiurses  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature, 
being  a  series  of  discussions  for  the  study  of  BibUcal  Uterature  by  the  inductive 
method. 

4.  Teacher  training  and  general  reference  books  on  Sunday  School  organization, 
equipment,  the  psychology  of  religion,  etc. 

Our  progressive  educators  of  today  are  wondering  what  can  be 
done  to  include  in  our  educational  system  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction or  at  least  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  and  a  standard 
moral  code.  Our  Sunday  Schools  are  beginning  to  realize  their 
deficiency  in  educational  standards.  Our  academies  and  universi- 
ties are  asking  for  suitable  texts  for  classes  in  religious  education. 
In  this  widespread  demand  for  scholarly  textbooks  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press  has  produced  the  first  complete  and  at  all  adequate 
fieries. 

The  late  President  W.  R.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
seeing  over  fifteen  years  ago  the  chaotic  and  disorganized  methods  of 
Sunday  School  work  and  that  a  Sunday  School  should  have  a  cur- 
riculum of  study  as  carefully  and  intelligently  graded  as  that  of  any 
school  or  college,  covering  a  period  of  no  less  than  three  or  four  years, 
planned  a  set  of  texts  comparable  in  scholarship  and  plans  of  study 
to  those  in  use  in  day  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 
In  outlining  this  set  of  texts  he  brought  to  bear  not  only  his  breadth 
of  view,  reputation  as  an  Old  Testament  scholar,  and  masterful 
executive  ability,  but  ^Iso  his  practical  experience  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Sunday  School,  one  of  the  first  thoroughly 
graded  Sunday  Schools  in  America.  He  invited  into  co-editorship 
Prof.  E.  D.  Burton,  head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  first  course  appeared 
in  1900  and  by  1904  the  series  was  well  under  way.  To  date  about 
four  dozen  textbooks  and  pupils'  notebooks  have  appeared,  twenty- 
five  being  reference  books  and  teachers'  manuals.  At  the  time  of 
the  initiation  of  the  series  the  thought  of  the  editors  embraced  only 
Biblical  textbooks,  in  order  that  students  might  construct  for  them- 
selves the  life,  the  experiences  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  But 
the  purpose  has  since  been  broadened  to  include  constructive  volumes 
on  religious  and  moral  education  and  organization. 
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The  books  purport  to  use  the  historical  method  of  Bible  study, 
avoiding  controversial  questions  and  aiming  at  constructive  work. 
There  are  abundant  pedagogical  helps,  both  for  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil,  and  extensive  bibliographies  in  most  of  the  volumes.  The 
volumes  presuppose  either  a  year's  or  a  half  year's  work.  There  is  a 
general  publicsPtion  for  free  distribution,  entitled  Religious  Education, 
(pps.  166,  1913),  which  explains  how  to  introduce  the  course  and  of- 
fers many  useful  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  graded  Sunday  School. 

Practically  the  entire  series  represents  transitional  literature  in 
religious  education,  being  popularized  scholarship  in  order  that  the 
texts  may  be  practical  and  helpful.  Consequently,  there  is  scarcely 
a  text  in  the  series  that  can  be  regarded  as  final  on  its  subject.  Some 
of  the  books  are  very  superficial  and  in  an  effort  to  outline  and  organ- 
ize the  material  for  class  work  some  are  either  over-organized  or  so 
slightly  organized  that  they  are  practically  unusable.  Many  of  the 
books  are  worse  than  useless  if  the  teachers  and  pupils  do  not  ade- 
quately prepare  their  lessons,  and  in  some  cases  the  textbook  requires 
a  teacher  who  has  an  efficient  knowledge  of  that  particular  field.  In 
some  cases,  also,  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  supply  too  much  material. 
Religious  inspiration  and  daily  helpfulness,  essential  especially  in 
religious  instruction,  are  often  subordinated  to  the  desire  to  impart 
book  knowledge.  While  the  texts  may  be  used  for  several  classes  in 
successive  years  and  may  be  economical  in  the  end,  they  are  too 
expensive  individually  and  require  too  much  of  an  original  outlay  of 
money.  A  fifty  per  cent,  reduction  in  price  on  most  of  the  texts 
should  assure  a  wide  adoption.  (There  is  a  twenty  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion on  certain  books  in  quantities  of  more  than  six.) 

Some  of  the  books  bear  the  marks  of  hasty  preparation.  Some  are 
cumbrously  constructed  and  not  written  in  an  interesting  style. 
Some  are  very  much  out  of  date.  In  all  instances,  the  year  of  publi- 
cation is  omitted.  The  most  recent  books  are  of  a  decidedly  superior 
grade. 

However,  this  series  of  texts  comes  as  a  welcome  aid  toward  a 
solution  of  our  problems  of  the  shiftless  and  worse  than  no  teaching 
in  most  of  our  present  religious  education.  They  afford  a  basis  for 
interdenominational  instruction  in  religious  and  moral  education  in 
our  public  schools  since  controverted  questions  are  avoided.  There-, 
fore,  they  serve  as  a  transition  to  the  period  when  the  common  ele- 
ments of  religious  beliefs,  which  are  the  essential  things  in  all  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  can  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  and 
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universities  without  any  danger  of  sectarianism,  and  they  augur  the 
day  when  there  will  be  a  complete  scheme  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  as  an  adjunct,  if  not  as  an  essential  part,  of  our  entire 
educational  system. 

Vergil  V,  Phelps. 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

Henry  Johnson.     Teaching  of  History.    New   York:    The   Mac- 
millan  Company,  1915.     Pp.  xxix,  479.     $1.40. 

In  this  volume  of  generous  size  Professor  Johnson  has  touched  upon 
virtually  every  phase  of  history  teaching,  from  the  theory  of  what 
history  is  to  class  room  practices  and  suggestions  of  methods.  The 
keynote  of  the  work  is,  however,  scientific  history,  that  is,  a  plea  that 
history  teaching  even  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall  be 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  history  organized  and  presented  as  a  fact 
study  solely,  without  conscious  efifort  toward  literary  embellishment, 
individual  interpretation,  or  notable  systematic  correlation  with 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  History,  Professor  Johnson  urges, 
is  in  and  of  itself  more  interesting  than  fiction,  and,  properly  pre- 
sented, can  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all  types  of  mind  in  all 
types  of  schools.  Nevertheless,  he  hastens  to  declare,  such  results 
have  too  often  in  the  past  not  been  attained,  owing  chiefly  (he  im- 
plies) to  the  ineflSciency  of  the  teachers  who  have  taught  the  subject. 
"Teachers  of  history,"  he  charges,  "have  labored  diligently  to  im- 
prove the  world  in  general  through  history  in  general  (but)  they  have 
not  labored  diligently  to  improve  their  own  calling  through  the 
special  history  of  that  calling."  It  is  to  present  a  special  history  of 
history  teaching  that  Professor  Johnson  has  set  for  himself  the  pre- 
sent task.  He  believes  that  "history  of  almost  any  kind  can  be 
taught  at  almost  any  stage  of  instruction  on  €he  simple  condition 
that  it  is  taught  in  a  sensible  way." 

The  work  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  not  including  fifty  pages 
of  appendices.  Among  the  most  suggestive  of  these  chapters  are  the 
ones  on  The  Question  of  Aims  and  Values  (Ch.  Ill),  Making  the  Past 
Real  (Ch.  VIII),  and  The  Use  of  Text  Books  (Ch.  XII).  The  chapters 
entitled  School  History  and  the  Historical  Method  (Ch.  XIV),  The 
Use  of  Models  and  Pictures  (Ch.  IX),  The  Use  of  Maps  (Ch.  X)  and 
The  Correlation  of  History  vnth  Other  Subjects  in  the  Curriculum  (Ch. 
XV)  will  also  yield  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  will,  the  reviewer  fancies,  cause  many  of 
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them  to  query  whether  Professor  Johnson  has  ever  been  an  elemen- 
tary or  high  school  teacher,  whether  he  really  appreciates  the  diflScnl- 
ties  and  burdens  under  which  most  of  them  labor  today,  and  whether 
he  has  estimated  fairly  the  capacities,  interests  and  diversified  ambi- 
tions of  the  pupils  in  the  typical  American  school — particularly  the 
school  situated  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Despite  the  seemingly  unattainable  ideal  the  book  sets  for  teachers 
of  history  of  ordinary  ability  and  in  ordinary  situations,  it  neverthe- 
less is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  lists  of  treatises  on  history 
and  history  teaching.  It  can  most  profitably  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  teacher  of  history. 

An  excellent,  well-classified  bibliography  covering  thirty-five 
pages  is  a  feature  of  the  book.  There  are  also  twelve  pages  given 
over  to  "Questions  on  the  Text,"  which,  if  conscientiously  studied 
and  fully  answered  by  all  readers  of  the  book,  would  nearly  guarantee 
a  fair  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  and  technique  of  history  as  a 
school  subject. 

C.  O.  Davis. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training  with  Special  Reference  to 
School  Discipline.  By  J.  Welton  and  F.  G.  Blandpord.  Bal- 
timore: Warwick  &  York,  Inc. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  state  the  principles  and  methods  of 
moral  training  with  special  reference  to  school  discipline.  The  first 
half  of  the  text  is  largely  devoted  to  a  statement  of  principles  and 
methods;  the  last  half,  to  a  treatment  of  general  problems  of  dis- 
cipline. The  topics  treated  are  the  following:  Nature  of  Moral 
Training,  Habit,  Duty,  Virtue,  Conscience,  The  School  Community, 
Exercise  of  Discipline,  Disciplinary  Organization  of  the  School,  The 
Relation  between  the  School  and  the  Home,  and  Stimulus  and  Re- 
straint. 

Each  of  these 'topics  is  examined  with  special  reference  to  its  origin 
in  the  individual  and  the  community.  Then  its  special  bearing  on 
discipline  is  shown.  Discipline,  itself,  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  child  rather  than  that  of  the  school. 
In  this  connection,  the  authors  make  plain  that  they  do  not  offer 
" cut-and-dried  rules  for  maintaining  order"  or  a  "vade  naecum  for 
teachers  who  are  poor  disciplinarians."  The  book  does,  however, 
point  out  at  times,  specific  ways  of  dealing  with  specific  problems  of 
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class  management;  but,  as  a  rule,  only  basic  principles  are  indicated. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  no  teacher,  no  matter  how  experienced, 
can  ever  tell  another  just  how  '*to  turn  the  trick"  in  the  matter  of 
class  control. 

The  chapter  on  '* Habit"  is  particularly  good.  It  combines  with 
the  usual  psychological-historical  method  of  treatment  a  practical, 
common-sense  point  of  view,  which,  while  it  is  entirely  original, 
reminds  the  reader  by  its  vivacity  of  the  classical  chapter  of  William 
James  on  this  subject.  The  authors'  careful  distinction  between 
"habits"  and  "habitudes"  is  informing  and  should  be  of  especial 
value  to  yoimg  teachers  who  have  not  learned  by  practical  experience 
that  habits  are  frequently  simply  the  expression  of  deeper  tendencies. 

Some  of  the  other  chapters  may  seem  a  little  heavy,  but  the  slight 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  more  than  offset  by  the  correctness  of 
style  and  a  peculiarly  happy  manner  of  expression.  In  fact,  the 
authors  have  been  successful  to  a  marked  degree  in  putting  into 
clear,  concise  language  many  of  the  half-formed  ideas  about  school 
management,  which  most  teachers  have  vaguely  floating  in  their 
minds  but  cannot  fix  by  definite  words.  The  book  is  filled  with 
sentences  which  might  well '  become  educational  apothegms.  It 
requires  and  repays  a  second  reading. 

Roy  Davis. 

Boston  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

William  Chandler  Bagley.  School  Discipline.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1914.     Pp.  XIV,  259.    $1.25. 

Fundamental  in  its  grasp,  coherent  in  its  treatment,  fascinating  in 
its  style,  are  the  impressions  which  are  dominant  with  the  reader 
upon  the  completion  of  a  study  of  Dr.  Bagley's  new  volume  on  "School 
Discipline."  As  is  usual  with  him;  Dr.  Bagley  establishes  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  the  foundation  for  the  structure  which  he  plans  to  erect. 
This  he  does  in  his  statement  of  the  "meaning  of  discipline."  He 
shows  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  should  be  so  administered  that 
the  children  will  feel  the  school  requirements  are  not  dictated  by  the 
"whims  of  those  in  authority  but  by  the  necessities  of  the  work  that 
is  imdertaken  and  by  the  welfare  and  needs  of  the  social  group." 
He  shows  that  the  object  of  all  discipline  is  to  establish  a  "fashion  of 
good  order"  in  the  school. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  foundation  he  discusses  the  unruly  school, 
with  the  object  of  seeing  why  it  is  so  and  how  it  may  be  modified  into 
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a  school  dominated  by  a  "fashion  of  good  order."  From  a  wealth 
of  concrete  material,  he  shows  how  the  unruly  school  may  result  from 
the  employment  of  harsh  and  uns3rmpathetic  measures,  from  indul- 
gence, from  an  illy  adapted  personality,  from  the  teacher'^  failure  to 
organize  the  routine  of  the  school,  from  an  objectionable  teaching 
voice.  Chapter  III  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  the  elements  entering  into  the  same,  and  with 
a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  improving  personality.  The  statis- 
tical studies  which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  failure  of 
teachers  are  skillfully  woven  into  the  discussion.  The  idea  that 
the  artistic  teacher  is  fully  "bom  "and  not  at  all  "made"  receives  a 
serious  blow  in  this  chapter. 

Having  shown  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  unruly  school,  Dr. 
Bagley  proceeds  to  indicate  the  fundamental  attack  in  transforming 
the  unruly  school  into  a  well  disciplined  school.  He  deals,  in  the 
first  place,  with  the  indirect  and  non-coercive  methods  which  may  be 
employed.  Here  he  discusses  the  importance  of  an  objective,  im- 
personal attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  the  children  and 
their  work,  emphasizing  that  the  teacher  is  not  a  warrior  waging  a 
contest  with  an  almost  equal  enemy,  but  is  rather  a  physician  who, 
while  sympathetic,  does  not  interpret  the  difficulties  in  his  task  to 
be  due  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  interfere  with  his 
personal  success.  He  next  shows  the  value  in  transforming  the  unruly 
school  from  raising  the  qualitative  standards  of  the  children,  in  this 
connection  showing  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  such  objective 
standards  and  scales  as  have  been  provided  us  by  Ayres  in  writing 
and  spelling,  Courtis  in  arithmetic,  Thorndike  and  others  in  composi- 
tion, and  so  on.  The  use  which  may  be  made  of  individual  assign- 
ments, of  arousing  the  group  to  a  feeling  of  proper  responsibility, 
and  of  a  proper  regimen  of  work  in  transforming  the  unruly  school,  is 
duly  and  fundamentally  treated. 

Following  this  treatment  of  the  indirect  and  non-coercive  methods 
of  transforming  the  school,  which  constitutes  the  center  and  heart 
of  the  book  and  which  states  Dr.  Bagley's  ideal  in  reference  to  the 
methods  of  disciplining  a  school,  he  recognizes  frankly  that  ideal 
schemes  do  not  always  "work. "  This  leads  him  to  a  discussion  of  the 
necessity,  in  practice,  of  sometimes  employing  direct,  coercive  measures 
in  disciplining  the  school.  He  shows  such  measures  are  apt  to  be 
needed  in  the  spoiled  school,  in  the  rebellious  school,  and  in  the  over- 
coming of  certain  types  of  malicious  conduct.     In  this  connection 
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there  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  place  of  rewards  and  penalties  in 
the  discipline  of  the  school  and  another  chapter  dealing  with  corporal 
punishment — ^the  reasons  for  its  decline,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  properly  be  invoked  yet  to-day. 

Chapter  XIII  will  be  found  particularly  helpful  because  of  its 
concreteness.  The  author  suggests  a  tentative  classification  of 
troublesome  types  of  disciplinary  cases.  His  closing  chapter  on  dis- 
cipline and  the  doctrine  of  interest  is  especially  interesting  in  view 
of  Dr.  Bagley's  well  known  position  upon  this  question  as  brought 
out  in  his  discussion,  particularly  with  Professor  Haworth  and  Pro- 
fessor Dewey.  Even  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  eflScacy  of  interest 
will  have  little  opportunity  to  disagree  with  the  treatment  in  this 
chapter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamentally  helpful  chapters  in 
the  book. 

The  volume  throughout  shows  that  while  the  author  is  presenting 
a  masterful  theoretical  discussion  of  the  problem  of  disciplne,  he 
has  tested  and  largely  proved  his  theories  in  practice.  His  practical 
experience  has  enabled  him  to  point  his  theoretical  position  by  con- 
crete illustrations  which  render  the  book  both  easy  and  attractive  to 
read  and  simple  to  apply.  It  is  calculated  to  render  large  service  to 
the  teacher  who  goes  alone  to  a  source  of  authority  seeking  help  upon 
a  difficult  disciplinary  problem.  It  will  likewise  be  found  very  at- 
tractive for  use  on  the  part  of  superintendents  of  schools  and  princi- 
pals of  schools  who  are  desirous  of  raising  the  problem  of  discipline 
from  the  plane  of  routine  and  drudgery  to  the  place  where  the  teacher's 
feet  are  fundamentally  planted  upon  those  principles  which  will 
enable  her  to  proceed  rationally  with  her  disciplinary  problems. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  Public  Schools.  H.  B.  Wilson. 

Edward  C.  Elliott.  City  School  Supervision.  School  Efficiency 
Series.    New  York:  World  Book  Company,  1914.    Pp.  XIV— 258. 

Board  of  Superintendents:  The  Hanus-EUioU  Report  to  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry,  Document  No.  5,  New  York;  Board  of  Education, 
1913.     Pp.  30. 

Professor  Elliott  describes  the  formation  of  the  boards  and  superin- 
tendencies  of  the  New  York  public  school  system  in  1897  and  since, 
and  outlines  their  qualifications  and  duties  and  the  actual  work  which 
they  perform.  By  an  examination  of  numerous  files  and  reports  of 
the  officers  of  the  school  system  and  by  personal  observation  in  the 
schools,  Mr.  Elliott  has  come  to  some  very  definite  conclusions  as  to 
changes  which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
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He  strongly  urges  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and 
the  oflBce  of  Associate  Superintendent.  The  work  of  this  board  is 
in  the  main  clerical,  says  Dr.  Elliott,  while  the  members  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  expert  administrators.  The  real  administrative,  super- 
visory, and  inspectorial  duties  of  the  board  he  would  have  transferred 
to  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  Supervisory  Board;  this  Super- 
visory Board  to  be  made  up  of  the  City  Superintendent,  the  district 
Superintendents  and  representatives  of  the  special  supervisory  staff, 
of  the  principals,  and  of  the  teaching  force.  Such  a  council  would,  in 
Mr.  Elliott's  opinion,  supply  much  of  the  co-operation  which  is  lacking 
under  the  present  regime. 

The  third  principal  recommendation  made  is  the  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  for  the  gathering  and  inter- 
pretation of  statistical  data  with  reference  to  ascertaining  the  present 
condition  of  the  schools  and  the  need  of,  and  proper  methods  for, 
further  development. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  commended,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  growing  duties  of  this  board  could  be  better  per- 
formed by  a  committee  of  nine,  including  the  City  Superintendent, 
instead  of  the  present  four,  two  of  the  members  being  then  allowed 
every  fourth  year  for  special  or  supervisory  work  in  the  schools. 
Professor  Elliott  condemns  the  perfimctoriness  of  the  teacher  rating. 
He  produces  here,  for  comparison,  the  various  systems  of  teacher 
rating  found  in  a  number  of  other  cities.  He  finds  that  a  surprisingly 
large  majority  of  the  teaching  force,  as  well  as  the  supervisory  staff, 
have  been  trained  exclusively  in  the  city.  This  he  considers  a  very 
narrowing  process. 

The  District  Superintendents,  says  Mr.  Elliott,  cannot  adequately 
supervise  the  number  of  schools  allotted  to  them.  Much  of  their 
supervisory  work  should  be  transferred  to  the  principals,  after  first 
raising  the  qualifications  for  these  principals  to  a  standard  which  will 
insure  supervisory  ability  on  their  part. 

By  all  means,  says  Dr.  Elliott,  should  the  administrative,  the  super- 
visory, and  the  inspectorial  duties  of  the  school  officers  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct.  The  failure  to  do  this,  he  thinks,  has  caused  much  of 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  which  he  finds  in  the  New  York  school 
system. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  Professor  Elliott,  referred  to  above, 
the  answer  to  the  same  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  of  especial  interest.     While  the  report  is  taken  up 
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in  full  it  is  evident,  and  naturally  so,  that  the  recommendation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  especially,  has  aroused 
the  ire  of  this  board,  and  while  considering  and  correcting  and  minimiz- 
ing the  motes  pointed  out  they  have  taken  occasion  to  go  on  a  diligent 
and  strenuous  search  for  beams.  To  quote  them,  "the  report  is  in- 
<;onsistent  and  misleading,  and  is,  moreover,  unfair  and  unjust  in 
its  conclusions."  Professor  Elliott  is  accused  in  unmistakable  terms 
of  undertaking  his  investigations  with  a  strong  bias,  with  a  preconceived 
notion  of  reorganization,  and  with  the  purpose  simply  of  finding  evi- 
dence to  support  and  substantiate  his  recommendations.  The  report 
and  answer  in  several  places  come  perilously  near  a  direct  contradic- 
tion of  fact.  For  instance,  in  reply  to  the  severe  criticism  of  Dr. 
Elliott  on  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the 
subservience  of  the  district  superintendents,  based  upon  ''abundant 
evidence"  gathered  from  "a  review  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  for  several  years  past,  and  the  attendance  upon 
several  meetings  of  this  Board  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry," 
the  Board  asserts  that  Dr.  Elliott  was  present  at  but  one  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  that  whatever  evidence  he  could 
have  gathered  on  this  point  was  taken  from  very  much  abbreviated 
reports.  Such  comments  as  these  on  Dr.  Elliott's  methods  do  certain- 
ly, if  accepted  unquestioningly,  go  a  long  way  toward  invalidating 
the  report. 

Even  granting  the  faults  that  Dr.  Elliott  professes  to  find  in  the 
operation  of  the  New  York  school  system,  the  Board  would  contend 
that  the  incorporation  of  his  recommendations  would  be  impracticable 
or  would  work  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  desired 
results.  The  Board  estimates  that  the  transference  of  certain  of 
their  duties  to  the  City  Superintendent  would  carry  that  oflBcer's 
duties  and  responsibilities,  already  heavy,  beyond  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance, while  it  would  at  the  same  time  remove  from  the  service  the  inti- 
mate understanding  which  the  present  Board  has  of  special  and  local 
conditions.  The  Board  scouts  Dr.  Elliott's  idea  of  a  Supervisory 
Council  as  an  unwieldly  working  body  and  as  tending  toward  less, 
rather  than  more  independence  in  policy-forming  and  supervisory 
work. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  for  one  unfamiliar  with  the  working  of  the  New 
York  school  system  to  pass  judgment  on  the  present  controversy, 
and  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  attempt  it.  Still,  it  is  rather  clear, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  two  reports,  that  Dr.  Elliott  must  have 
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been  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  his  impression  of  the  spirit 
of  responsibility,  sympathy,  and  co-operation  (or  lack  of  these)  opera- 
tive in  the  various  officers  of  the  school  system,  while  it  would  seem 
that  the  Board  confines  itself  more  strictly  to  a  consideration  of  the 
legal  powers,  duties,  and  transactions  of  these  officers  and  bodies. 

At  all  events,  it  must  be  granted  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
that  it  has  made  a  rather  game  fight  for  its  life. 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Wages  and  Regularity  of  Employment  in  the  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt 
Industry  with  Plans  for  Apprenticeship  for  Cutters  and  the  Education 
of  Workers  in  the  Industry.  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  Series: 
No.  9,  1915.    Pp.  197. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Boston  and  New  York  City  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry.  The 
investigation  was  brought  about  by  the  need  for  reliable  data  felt  in 
1913  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arbitrate  wages  disputes.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  manufacturers'  association 
and  the  unions. 

The  results  presented  show  that,  although  week  wages  were  rela- 
tively high,  employment  was  so  irregular  because  of  the  seasonal 
character  of  the  industry  that  annual  wages  were  low.  The  workers 
were  found  to  shift  much  from  one  shop  to  another  even  during  the 
busy  season.  Further,  it  was  revealed  that  only  a  few  of  the  workers 
had  learned  their  trade  through  an  apprenticeship  in  the  industry- 
The  most  of  them  had  secured  employment  at  the  rougher  work  and 
had  learned  the  trade  by  casual  observation.  Such  a  procedure,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  writing  the  report,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  fur- 
nish any  of  the  workers  needed  in  the  shops  producing  a  low  or  average 
grade  product  and,  also,  to  furnish  the  workers  for  all  divisions  of  the 
industry  in  the  better  shops  with  the  exception  of  the  designers  and 
cutters.  These  ought  to  receive  a  more  systematic  training.  More- 
over, nearly  all  of  the  pressers  and  four-fifths  of  the  cutters  were 
foreign  bom  and  entered  the  industry  soon  after  emigrating  to  the 
United  States.  These  could  be  educated  very  profitably  for  citizen- 
ship. 

The  apprenticeship  proposals  are  for  the  training  of  cutters  and 
designers.     The  other  workers  are  to  be  educated  through  a  factory 
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school  and  a  part-time  school,  both  of  which  are  to  be  conducted 
mainly  during  the  periods  of  comparative  unemployment.  Both 
technical  and  cultural  courses  are  to  be  offered.  The  expenses  of 
these  schools  are  to  be  met  jointly  by  the  manufacturers'  association 
and  the  unions. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  the  problem  of  furnishing  systematic 
training  for  industrial  workers  is  revealed  by  this  report.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  such  problems  will  find  much  excellent  material 
within  its  pages. 

C.  E.  HOLLET. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

L.  R.  Alderman.    School  Credit  for  Home  Work.    New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1915.     Pp.  181. 

Those  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  idea  of  giving 
credit  in  the  school  in  some  form  for  work  done  in  the  home  or  on  the 
farm  will  welcome  this  little  book.  Both  idea  and  book  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Far  West  and  typify  that  freedom  from  traditional  pro- 
cedure so  characteristic  of  that  section.  The  method  is  a  further 
exemplificatioD  of  the  idea  now  becoming  prevalent  in  many  quarters 
that  the  school  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  for  his  growth  and 
development.  The  work  done  under  parents'  supervision  adds  to 
the  moral  worth  of  the  child,  therefore  the  school  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  its  value, — such  is  the  import  of  the  book. 

The  idea  of  school  credit  for  home  work  has  had  a  quick  growth, 
and  already  in  a  great  number  of  schools  different  methods  of  adminis- 
tration have  been  worked  out.  From  practically  all  these  come 
reports  of  good  results,  both  for  the  child  and  for  the  home.  Parents 
report  an  increasing  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  child  at  work, 
an  added  interest  in  the  home  or  farm,  a  lightening  of  their  own  daily 
load.  Teachers  report  a  new  bond  between  the  home  and  school, 
a  new  spirit  of  co-operation  in  school  affairs,  better  results  scholastically. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary,  the  book  contains  a  brief  history 
of  the  movement  for  school  credits  for  home  work,  details  as  to  ad- 
ministration of  the  scheme,  rather  complete  lists  of  forms  of  work 
for  which  credits  are  given,  together  with  the  amount  of  credit  given 
for  each,  tod  various  kinds  of  printed  forms  (report  cards)  which 
teachers  and  administrators  have  found  of  value.  The  book  will  be 
found  valuable  from  this  latter  point  of  view  alone. 

Jas.  H.  Hanger. 

Decatur,  111. 
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Frederick  J.   Reilly.    Rational  Athletics  for  Boys.    New  York; 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1915,     Pp.  125. 

In  this  little  book  the  author,  principal  of  public  school  33,  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  describes  in  a  very  interesting  way  a  scheme 
which  he  has  developed  for  the  socializing  of  public  school  athletics 
and  gymnasium  class  work.  Mr.  Reilly  criticizes  severely  the  forma-  • 
lism  of  the  usual  class  work  in  physical  training,  which  is  so  dull  and 
mechanical  that  the  children  do  not  like  it  and  which  is  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  be  of  service  in  adult  life.  He  criticizes  even  more  severely 
our  system  of  inter-school  athletics,  which  develops  the  few  to  the 
great  neglect  of  the  many  and  fosters  a  dangerous  specialization  and  a 
commercialism  in  sports.  To  displace  these  evils  he  has  worked  out 
his  system  of  "Rational  Athletics.'* 

The  class  work  in  physical  training  is  motivated  through  a  series 
of  ingenious  devices  for  organizing  the  classes  into  competitive  groups. 
A  series  of  athletic  events,  with  a  system  of  scoring  suitable  to  such 
a  scheme,  has  been  worked  out.  The  result  is  that  the  social  value 
and  zest  of  team  work  has  been  injected  into  the  ordinary  class  work. 
The  children  are  intensely  interested  in  becoming  athletes — ^not 
specialists  but  all  round  normally  developed  athletes. 

Under  this  system  inter-class  contests  are  held  in  which  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  chrSses  competes  and  inter-school  contests  have  been  held 
in  which  eighty  percent  of  the  spectators  have  been  contestants — so  differ- 
ent from  the  usual  athletic  contest. 

The  details  of  the  methods  of  accomplishing  these  results  are  ac- 
curately described. 

Such  an  experiment  in  socializing  athletics  deserves  the  widest 
publicity. 

Decatur,  Illinois.  Jesse  H.  Newlon. 

J.  C.  Cunningham  and  H.  Lancelot.    Soil  and  Plant  Life.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     Pages  348.     lUus. 

This  new  text  on  elementary  agriculture  by  Cunningham  and 
Lancelot  is  a  good  organization  of  the  two  large  phases  of  agriculture 
which  should  be  presented  in  the  earlier  years  of  an  agricultural 
course.  Like  many  other  texts  written  by  our  scientists  in  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  this  book  seems  to  emphasize  the  pure  science  side 
more  than  the  vocational  features  of  the  topics  considered.     In  this. 
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book  there  are  eight  or  ten  chapters  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  plants, 
which  might  well  be  elementary  botany  pure  and  simple.  Such 
chapters  as  those  on  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flowers  of  plants,  while 
they  treat  of  essentials  in  agricultural  education,  belong  primarily  to 
courses  of  botany.  The  work  in  economic  farm  crops  is  well  treated 
and  if  more  of  the  text  were  given  to  this  work  than  to  elements  of 
botany  it  would  be  worth  more  as  an  agricultural  text. 

The  practical  exercises  are  distributed  through  the  reading  matter 
of  the  text.  To  many  teachers  this  would  be  a  criticism.  Agricul- 
tural teachers  and  students  prefer  to  have  the  discussion  continuous 
without  being  broken  up  by  practical  exercises.  These  practical  exer- 
cises and  laboratory  experiments  should  be  grouped  together  at  the 
end  of  chapters  or  after  the  completion  of  the  discussion  of  a  particular 
topic.  The  authors  suggest  a  season's  sequence  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  subject  matter,  but  they  do  not  follow  it  in  their  own  organiza- 
tion. 

Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  soil  physics  than  upon  soil  fertility. 
This  perhaps  would  be  a  criticism  offered  by  practical  farmers,  since 
the  maintenance  of  permanent  soil  fertility  is  as  much  a  need  in  agri- 
culture as  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  soil  physics. 

A.  W.  Nolan. 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois. 

BiBD  Thomas  Baldwin.  Physical  Growth  and  School  Progress:  A 
Study  in  Experimental  Education.  Washington:  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education:  Bulletin  No.  581. 

In  this  Bulletin  Prof.  Baldwin,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  a  close  relation  between  the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
children  and  believing  that  this  relation  should  be  respected  by  all 
teachers,  has  published  his  study  of  the  physical  growth  and  school 
standing  of  861  boys  and  1063  girls  through  their  elementary  and  high 
school  years.  These  children  were  examined  at  least  twice  during 
each  year  and  records  taken  of  their  height,  weight,  lung  capacity, 
and  school  standing. 

The  writer  has  divided  his  discussion  into  four  general  parts:  (1) 
the  problem  stated;  (2)  the  investigation  including  numerous  charts 
and  tables  with  proofs  and  comments;  (3)  the  statistical  material, 
containing  valuable  data  as  a  basis  for  further  investigations;  and  (4) 
an  historical  summary  of  investigations  on  physical  growth.  A 
bibliography  of  336  titles  is  also  helpful. 
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Prof.  Baldwin  finds  from  the  investigation  that  the  tall  heavy  boys 
and  girls  with  good  lung  capacity  are  older  physiologically  and  further 
developed  mentally  than  the  smaller  children  of  light  weight,  and 
believes  that  the  larger  children  should  be  encouraged  to  advance 
rapidly,  while  the  smaller  ones  would  require  more  supplementary 
work.  For  these  reasons  our  school  systems  should  be  graded  rather 
on  the  physiological  than,  as  they  now  are,  on  the  chronological  age. 

This  monograph  should  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers  and  is  especially 
valuable  also  as  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  follow  consecutively  the  same 
groups  of  children  through  their  school  years  in  both  physical  and 
school  standing. 

N.  B.  Johnston. 

THE  Division  of  Industrial  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  prepared  a  preliminary 
"List  of  Schools  in  which  Trades  are  Taught,"  with  the  names  of  the 
directors;  also  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  directors  in  charge  of 
"Courses  for  the  Preparation  of  Special  Teachers  (Men)  or  Directors 
or  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts  or  for  Vocational  Schools";  also 
a  list  of  "References  Dealing  with  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Manual 
Arts,  Household  Arts,  and  Vocational  Education."  Copies  of  these 
lists  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 
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Breaking  the  "Single-Curriculum"  Crust 

"  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  the  typical  high  school  of  this  country  has  only  two  to  four 
teachers.  It  can  not  give  a  separate  course  (college  preparatory  "curriculum'') 
for  those  going  to  college  and  at  the  same  time  take  up  the  courses  that  are  closely 
related  to  the  needs  of  our  students  and  the  country  at  large.  Out  in  the  cactus 
and  sage  brush  regions  of  the  west,  in  the  little  God-forsaken  eastern  village  which 
so  much  needs  intelligent  study  and  citizenship  alive  to  its  needs,  and  scattered  over 
the  broad  ajgricultural  valleys,  as  well  as  in  the  high  schools  of  our  cities,  we  find 
pupils  droning  over  Caesars  wars  in  ancient  Gaul,  covering  blackboards  with 
relatively  meaningless  algebraic  or  geometric  symbols,  and  vamly  endeavoring  to 
gain  a  respectable  knowledge  of  one  or  two  non-English  languages. 

"Nearly  a  million  preventable  deaths  occur  eacjbi  year  in  our  country  and  yet 
our  secondary  pupils  study  not  hygiene,  and  Uttle  or  no  time  is  given  to  physical 
development.  They  may,  after  several  years'  study,  be  able  to  translate  the  legend 
on  the  medal  recently  presented  to  Colonel  Gorgas,  Salus  Populi  Suprema  Lex, 
but  the  preventable  death,  illness  and  physical  defects  rates  remain  uninfluenced 
by  such  study.  No  country  ever  had  a  ^ater  need  of  energetic  and  lightened 
citizenship,  and  yet  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  high-school  students  get  even 
the  usual  dessicated  half-year  course  m  *  dry-bone  civics.'  Industrial  and  domestic 
intelligence  and  skiU  the  typical  high  school  leaves  undeveloped,  even  though  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life  and  no  real  'culture'  can  omit  such  fundamental 
development  as  that  connected  with  one's  life  calling." — ^Louis  W.  Rapeer,  School 
and  Society,  Jan.  8,  1916,  page  47. 

What  Can  the  Small  High  School  Do? 

Such  aai  inquiry  is  seriously  addressed  to  us  frequently  of  late- 
What  vocational  education  indeed  can  it  ofifer?  One  of  these  inquiries 
we  recently  turned  over  to  a  friend  to  answer.  His  letter  to  this 
particular  inquiring  school  board  reads  as  follows: 

(109) 
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Gentlemen: 

Professor  Johnston  has  handed  your  letter  of  May  26  to  me  for 
reply.  The  term,  "vocational  education,"  about  which  you  desire 
information,  is  used  with  many  meanings.  Some  people  consider 
everything  which  has  ever  been  studied  as  vocational  education,  for 
there  is  nothing  taught  which  has  not  fitted  some  one  for  profitable 
employment  at  some  time  or  other.  Other  people  think  of  that 
education  only  which  fits  for  the  trades  such  as  carpentry,  bricklaying, 
and  Uacksmithing.  There  are  ^till  others  who  take  a  middle  position 
and  say  that  any  education  which  provides  training  or  skill  in,  or 
information  about,  a  given  vocation  is  vocational  education.  I  prefer 
the  middle  position. 

You,  perhaps,  have  been  wondering  what  B  can  do  along  this  line. 
I  must  confess  that  my  knowledge  is  second-hand  and  my  suggestions 
may  be  impracticable.  From  what  I  can  learn,  however,  it  seems 
that  your  school  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  financial  resources. 
Until  this  situation  is  remedied,  either  by  increased  tax  levies  or  an 
enlarged  taxing  area  such  as  may  be  secured  by  consolidation  or 
a  township  high  school,  the  community  cannot  expect  its  school  to 
do  more  than  it  is  now  doing.  Vocational  education  is  more  expensive 
than  liberal  education  because  equipment  and  specially  trained  teach- 
ers are  needed. 

What  do  the  young  people  of  B  do  when  they  finish  their  education? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  tell  you  what  kinds  of  vocational 
education  ought  to  be  given  in  your  community.  If  it  is  like  com- 
munities of  the  same  size  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  finish  the  high  school  go  to  college.  These  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  regular  work  offered  in  the  high  school  if  it  is  up  to 
standard.  Then  there  are  the  girls  who  become  homemakers.  They 
ought  to  have  studies  which  would  fit  them  for  this  vocation  such  as 
courses  in  foods,  clothing,  care  of  the  home,  household  management, 
and  home  planning.  Another  group  which  might  be  provided  for  are 
the  boys  who  will  farm.  They  ought  to  have  courses  in  agriculture. 
If  B  were  larger  it  might  be  desirable  to  dififerentiate  for  one  more 
group,  those  who  enter  business  and  need  bookkeeping,  stenography 
and  typewriting. 

Surmning  up,  my  first  suggestion  is  that  B  provide  enough  school 
funds  by  raising  the  tax  levy  or  by  voting  for  a  township  high  school 
or  a  consolidated  school.  When  this  has  been  done  you  are  ready  to 
maintain  an  accredited  high  school  for  those  who  go  to  college.     Then 
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you  can  provide  domestic  education  and  agricultural  education  for 
those  boys  and  girls  who  want  them.  .This,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  the  extent  of  your  ambitions  until  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  population  of  yoiu*  conununity. 

Yours  truly, 

What  are  Indiana's  Consolidated  Schools  Doing? 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  we  note  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  instructional  offerings  of  these  newest  types  of  schools.  Obvious- 
ly the  very  raison  d'etre  for  the  larger  school  unit  is  at  bottom  a  richer 
instructional  and  training  opportunity,  curriculums  well  and  definitely 
planned  for  the  larger  and  more  varied  constituency  thus  incorporated 
to  build,  equip  and  support  this  more  commodious  building  and  more 
adequate  educational  plant.  We  note  Mr.  Rogers'  wide  observations 
and  his  conclusions.  He  sums  up  his  curriculum  estimate  as  follows: 
"When  we  come  to  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  we  find  that 
consolidation  has  not  brought  about  the  general  introduction  of  the 
newer  subjects,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  rural  life.  Less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  consolidated  schools  have  made  any  special 
provision  for  these  subjects,  while  nearly  all  have  followed  the  lead 
of  the  schools  in  the  larger  centers  by  providing  special  teachers  for 
music  and  drawing.  *  *  *  Little  effective  constructive  supervision 
is  found  outside  the  larger  cities."  The  plain  fact  is  that  it  is  easy 
to  plan  on  paper  a  fully  adjusted  high  school  curriculum  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  put  one  in  operation.  The  impressive  growth  of  these 
consolidated  schools,  as  noted  particularly  by  Commissioner  Sisson 
of  Idaho,  by  Briggs  in  the  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  by  many  others,  does  not  as  yet  seem  to 
have  gone  much  farther  than  the  externals.  The  real  work  ahead  is 
curriculum  differentiation  and  this  implies  professionally  trained 
leaders  who  can  do  genuine  curriculum  thinking. 

Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education 

Very  recently  there  assembled  in  Chicago  representatives  from 
fourteen  states,  convened  as  invited  delegates  to  the  conference  on 
Industrial  Education  and  the  Manual  Arts.  This  association  is 
now  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
These  men  were  chiefly  heads  of  college,  university  or  normal  school 
departments  which  are  training  teachers  of  industrial  subjects.  In 
general  these  experts  approved  that  feature  of  the  Gary  plan  which 
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allows  the  elementary  pupils  to  observe  and  to  participate  as  assistants 
in  the  productive  shop  work,  but  they  were  as  firmly  convinced  appar- 
ently that  the  Gary  plan  for  vocational  and  manual  work  did  not, 
for  the  intermediate  and  high  school  grades,  provide  adequate  super- 
vision nor  afiford  sufficiently  thorough  and  systematic  instruction. 

It  would  appear  also  that  the  sense  of  the  Conference  was  that 
first  rate  manual  arts  courses,  typical  of  those  given  in  any  well- 
appointed  high  school  at  present,  had  proved  by  their  products  their 
vocational  value.  They  are  reported  as  concluding  that  ^Hhere  is  no 
essential  difference  between  teaching  manual  arts  for  vocational  ends 
and  for  cultural  ends,  provided  the  students  are  of  the  same  age  and  general 
intelligence,'^ 

This  conclusion,  if  it  really  does  express  the  professional  attitude 
of  the  leaders  in  manual  training  work  in  our  high  schools,  means 
simply  that  their  "curriculum  thinking"  is  astonishingly  stereo- 
typed. Not  long  ago  we  visited  a,  in  many  respects,  well-appointed 
consolidated  high  school  in  a  prosperous  loyal  farming  community. 
So  far  as  expensive  equipment  was  concerned  all  departments  fared 
well.  The  manual  training  work  for  these  husky  farmer  boys  was, 
just  as  these  authorities  above  are  said  to  approve,  "carefully  super- 
vised," the  instruction  was  "thorough  and  systematic,"  and  there 
was  no  "essential  difference  between  teaching  it  for  vocational  ends 
and  for  cultural  ends."  It  was  taught  by  a  "nice  lady,"  who,  natur- 
ally, followed  respectable  tradition  and  professional  opinion  in  these 
matters.  We  know  of  others,  however,  who  have  found  that  manual 
training  in  an  agricultural  curriculum  means  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  courses  of  the  same  name  as  given  in  pre-vocational  and  in 
trade  courses,  to  say  nothing  of  how  it  differs  from  training  by  that 
name  in  the  "academic"  curriculum. 

A  Spiritual  Attack  upon  the  Rural  School  Problem 
(The  National  Rural  Teachers'  Reading  Circle) 

After  all  our  adequate  taxation  principles  are  put  into  practice,, 
after  our  ideal  educational  units  of  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision  are  adopted,  and  after  our  good  country  roads  are 
constructed,  and  our  school  buildings  made  sanitary  and  beautiful, 
we  have  still  to  reckon  with  the  "most  important  and  most  indispens- 
able agent  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  task"  of  effecting  "wholesome 
and  remunerative  living"  for  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  open  country 
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the  rural  villages,  and  the  small  towns.  This  most  vital  factor  is 
the  rural  school  teacher.  Just  now  the  greatest  first  need  is  for  a 
few  leaders,  men  and  women  too  full  of  their  work  to  be  conscious  of 
routine  as  such,  who  have  "read  broadly  and  thought  deeply  on  the 
problems  of  life  and  citizenship,  upon  the  scientific  principles  involved 
in  farming,  and  upon  the  principles  of  education  and  their  applica- 
tions to  the  condition  and  needs  of  American  rural  schools." 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  Superintendents  has 
organized  the  "First  Rural  Teachers'  Reading  Circle."  The  two- 
year  course  of  reading  is  intended  (as  a  sort  of  reading-circle  'gradu- 
ate course')  only  for  those  possible  rural  school  leaders,  the  few, 
who  are  mature,  who  are  in  earnest,  and  who  by  continuous  private 
study  and  unusual  effort  are  willing  to  "pay  the  price  of  recognized 
leadership." 

Seventeen  books,  chosen  from  a  list  of  thirty  selected  by  the  aid  of 
"several  hundred  educators,"  constitute  the  "contents"  of  the  course. 
The  reading  is  distributed  as  follows:  five  books  from  a  "general 
culture  list,"  three  "educational  classics,"  three  on  "general  principles 
and  educational  methods,"  three  on  "rural  education"  and  three 
on  "rural  life  problems." 

Like  Eliot's  "five  foot  shelf,"  and  the  "ten  greatest  books"  selec- 
tions, everyone  is  tempted  to  note  omissions,  to  cavil  about  some  in- 
clusions, and  especially  to  speculate  psychologically  about  the  possible 
"mixtures  of  impressions,"  as  Hume  would  say,  sure  to  result  from 
some  combinations  of  choices.  Somewhere,  however,  between  the 
covers  of  any  of  these  seventeen-volume  combinations  one  should 
strike  a  vein  of  gold.  Best  wishes  to  the  members  of  this  "graduate 
course"  and  may  many  win  the  "National  Rural  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  Certificate"! 

Mr.  Hall-Quest  on  Supervised  Study 

Readers  of  this  journal  will  recall  the  comprehensive  and  excellent 
discussions  of  Supervised  Study  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  April 
1915,  particularly  the  article  by  Prof.  Hall-Quest  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Since  then  Professors  Hall-Quest  and  Heck  have  done 
notable  work  both  in  original  investigations  of  this  problem  and  in 
successful  practical  adaptations  of  these  principles  in  various  school 
systems  of  the  state.  Professor  Heck's  notable  investigation  appeared 
recently  in  the  School  Review. 
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Mr.  Hall-Quest  has  explained  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Virginia 
Journal  of  Education  the  definite  administrative  and  pedagogical 
steps  he  has  found  by  experience  advisable  to  take  in  inaugurating  a 
special  system  of  supervised  study  in  a  particular  school  which  has 
committed  itself  definitely  to  the  plan. 

'*I  generally  suggest  the  following  procedure  and  it  has  proved 
helpful:" 

1.  Introduce  It  gradually,  one  subject  at  a  time.  This  enables  the  prin* 
cipal  to  observe  its  benefits  and  to  become  familiar  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments. 

2.  Use  the  divided  period.  Any  other  method  is  confusing  at  first.  It 
is  important  that  each  teacher  supervise  the  studying  of  her  pupils,  and 
this  can  best  be  done  during  the  recitation  period. 

3.  If  at  all  feasible  the  periods  should  be  lengthened  to  fifty  minutes  in 
each  subject  (for  high  school),  and  a  flexible  amount  of  time  in  each  period 
be  spent  on  supervising  the  study  of  the  assignment  Just  given. 

4.  Teachers  should  devote  as  much  time  to  the  assignment  as  they  do 
to  the  recitation  proper.  Supervised  study  is  really  an  elaborated  assign- 
ment during  which  the  pupils  are  given  opportunity  to  try  out  the  teacher's 
explanations  in  her  presence. 

5.  Home  woric  should  be  reduced,  but  at  flrst  retained.  Eventually  for 
the  grades  and  fijvt  two  years  of  high  school  it  should  be  abandoned  entirely. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  studying  done  in  the  divided  period  pupils  should  be 
required  to  study  during  vacant  periods.  This  provides  ample  time  for  the 
preparation  of  any  assignments  that  are  at  all  reasonable. 

7.  Time  and  effort  will  be  saved  if  the  teacher  breaks  up  her  classes  into 
three  groups  according  to  ability.  Her  brightest  pupils  wiU  need  but  little 
attention.  Her  other  two  groups — the  average  and  the  inferior — ^will 
demand  most  of  her  time. 

8.  Teachers  should  aim  to  ascertain  from  each  pupil  what  difficulties 
interefere  with  studying,  and  then,  Icnowing  these,  assignments  and  ex- 
planations should  take  these  difficulties  into  account. 

9.  After  the  work  in  one  subject  has  become  fairly  well  adjusted  the 
method  should  extend  to  all  of  them. 

10.  Each  subject  requires  its  own  type  in  study  supervision.  For  this 
reason  teachers  should  know  what  are  the  almost  inevitable  difficulties  in 
each  subject,  where  th^  are  usually  to  be  found,  and  then  the  teacher 
should  anticipate  them  so  as  to  lessen  their  seriousness. 

While  we  in  the  main  endorse  heartily  the  general  advice  here 
offered,  we  have  a  decided  inclination  to  qualify  still  further  items 
4y  5  and  6.  Doubtless  the  author  himself  had  in  mind  the  same  sort 
of  qualifications,  but  was  forced  by  space  limitations  and  desire  for 
emphasis  to  speak  with  finality  about  aspects  of  his  problem  still 
open  to  question, — at  any  rate  still  in  the  stage  of  experimentation 
so  far  as  school  administration  is  concerned. 
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The  Scientific  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools 

At  an  extended  executive  session  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  held  in  Chicago  Novem- 
ber 22-27,  1915,  a  notable  advance  in  the  substantial  work  of  the 
various  subcommittees  was  made.  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  these  extensive  constructive  reports  on  the  special  problems 
directly  connected  with  the  distinctive  subject  matters  of  the  different 
high  school  subjects  will  be,  when  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  of  wide  and  determining  influence 
upon  the  aims,  the  methods  of  realizing  these  controlling  aims,  the 
selection  and  organization  of  the  content  of  courses  and  even  on  topics 
within  courses,  the  technique  of  measuring  achievements  of  teaching, 
and  upon  standards  of  secondary  teachers  of  all  subjects. 

The  Central  Reviewing  Committee  of  the  Commission,  during  this 
week  of  careful  analysis  and  constructive  criticiSm  of  the  already 
many-times  revised  drafts  of  all  its  sub-committees'  reports,  has 
determined  upon  a  general  policy  for  the  Conmiission  which  has 
been  adopted  and  which  looks  toward  securing  and  safe-guarding  a 
certain  measure  of  practical  uniformity. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Central  Reviewing  Committee 
(composed  of  a  number  of  secondary  experts  chosen  at  large  and  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees)  became  more  and  more  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  above  sort  of  desirable  pedagogical 
uniformity,  there  appeared  now  to  be  a  distinct  field  for  expert  investi- 
gation and  more  or  less  authoritative  national  report  on  what  one 
might  call  strictly  administrative  questions  as  such,  and  that  the 
organization  of  the  Commission  itself  would  not  be  complete  nor  its 
work  final  unless  it  had  a  subcommittee  to  report  upon  the  broad  and 
also  the  more  technical  administration  problems.  Accordingly  it 
was  moved  and  carried,  ''That  a  committee  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  secondary  schools  be  appointed." 

This  committee  had  its  first  meeting  in  Detroit  in  February,  1916, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence. It  is  composed  of  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  most 
of  whom  at  any  rate  who  will  within  a  year's  time  prepare  for  the 
committee's  approval  a  definite  section  of  the  full  report  upon  some 
particular  administrative  problem  of  secondary  school  administration 
which  full  report  will  later  be  published. 
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Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director.  Cleveland  Education  Survey.  New 
York  (1915-16).  Division  of  Education  of  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

Five  volumes  of  the  Cleveland  Educational  Survey  have  appeared. 
These  are  entitled,  respectively:  Health  Work  and  the  Public  Schools, 
by  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  May  Ayres;  Child  Accounting  in  the  Public 
Schools,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres;  Financing  the  Public  School,  by  Earle 
Clark;  What  the  Schools  Teach  and  Might  Teach,  by  Franklin  Bob- 
bit;  and  Education  through  Recreation,  by  George  E.  Johnson. 
These  little  volumes  include  from  60  to  100  pages,  and  are  sold  for 
25  cents  each.  These,  and  other  volumes  of  the  series  of  twenty-five 
volumes  as  they  appear,  will  be  reviewed  in  later  issues. 

F.  W.  Ballou.  Basis  for  Rating  the  EflBiciency  of  Teachers.  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  Boston 
Public  Schools.     1915. 

Boston  has  just  issued  three  forms  for  use  in  rating  teachers.  One 
deals  with  the  teacher's  educational  preparation  before  appointment, 
and  her  teaching  experience.  The  second  is  concerned  with  the 
teacher's  continued  professional  growth,  as  evidenced  by  summer 
school  work,  educational  literature  published  or  read,  educational 
courses  attended,  and  general  activities  outside  the  school.  The 
third  considers  the  teacher's  personal  equipment  and  ability  as  a 
teacher.  The  forms  are  each  four  pages  long.  They  represent  the 
most  elaborate  scheme  so  far  worked  out  for  determining  the  total 
efficiency  of  the  teacher.  The  efforts  of  F.  W.  Ballou,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  deserve 
commendation. 

RoLLO  Walter  Brown.  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1915.     Pp.  ix,  260.     $1.25. 

One  of  the  most  indecisive  educational  controversies  that  has  been 
waged  in  the  high  class  journals  of  the  country  has  revolved  around 
the  question  as  to  whether  our  courses  and  our  systems  of  courses 
in  English  composition  are  worth  while.  Some  eminent  university 
teachers  of  English  Literature  have  vigorously  scouted  the  idea  that 
style,  facility  in  writing,  the  art  of  written  speech  can  be  taught  in 
the  systematic  and  more  or  less  mechanical  modern  way  by  regular 
exercises  in  assigned  theme-writing.  Meanwhile  those  committed 
to  the  method  of  forcibly  feeding  such  instruction  and  practical 
direction  have  built  up  actual  '^systems"  in  both  colleges  and  high 
schools.  Nation-wide  ''investigations"  even  have  been  carried  on 
which  purport  to  show  that  the  Composition  teacher,  with  her  ''lab- 
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atory"  work  in  theme-correcting,  is  much  over-worked  and  that  the 
future  of  the  system  requires  special  administrative  consideration 
be  given  her  in  the  way  of  assigning  fewer  hours  of  class-teaching 
and  of  officially  recognizing  the  "equivalent"  effort  of  her  necessary 
theme-correction  labor.  Further  than  this,  acting  on  the  assumption 
that  mechanical  writing  (and  other  forms)  is  a  definite  school  task 
and  practicable,  scale  makers  have  attempted  to  devise  "fool-proof" 
schemes  by  the  use  of  which  any  teacher  may  mechanically  read  off 
accurately  and  impartially  the  value  of  any  student's  written  efforts. 
Still  further,  there  are  now  under  way  "scientific"  large-scale  investi- 
gations of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  teaching  the 
art  of  oral  use  of  the  vernacular. 

It  happily  occurred  to  Professor  Brown  that  France  had  as  a  nation 
somehow  carried  on  what  might  be  called  a  national  experiment  in 
the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  that,  in  the  sense  that  her 
scheme  intricately  related  the  problem  of  the  art  of  writing  to  the 
entire  educational  scheme,  her  methods  very  likely  involved  some 
profound  and  fundamental  educational  principle.  He  therefore  spent 
a  year  investigating  these  methods  in  the  secondary  schools  of  France. 
In  his  treatment  he  deals  with  the  mother  tongue  in  the  curriculum, 
the  French  attitude  toward  composition,  material  for  themes,  criticism 
of  themes,  writing  and  speaking,  grammar,  reading  and  literature, 
amount  and  quality  of  literature  read,  memorized,  foreign  languages, 
the  French  teacher,  and  lastly  the  "organized  language  tradition" 
and  the  lack  and  need  of  it  in  America.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
every  language  teacher,  not  only  English  teacher,  could  profitably 
study  this  new  and  interesting  book. 

Paul  Carub.  Nietzsche  and  Other  Exponents  of  Individualism. 
Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1914.     Pp.  150. 

This  book  is  interesting,  despite  the  fact  that  the  author  is  making 
out  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Nietzsche  the  text  for  a  sermon  on  ab- 
solutism in  philosophy  and  the  pretext  for  an  attack  on  individualism 
as  an  ideal  principle  upon  which  to  base  rules  of  personal,  educational 
or  political  conduct. 

The  author  bewails  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  responsive  to  a 
world  ^'Philosophy  of  Science,'*  lamenting  as  follows:  *The  mass  of 
mankind  is  weary  of  science,  and  anti-scientific  tendencies  grow  up 
like  mush-rooms,  finding  spokesmen  in  philosophers  like  William 
James  and  Henri  Bergson  who  have  the  ear  of  large  masses,  proclaim- 
ing the  superiority  of  subjectivism,  and  the  advantages  of  animal 
instinct  over  human  reason."  Such  philosophies  are  "sentimental 
attitudes,"  "poetical  effusions,"  which,  if  indulged  in,  block  the  path 
of  progress  of  sublimely  objective  science.  Nietzsche  carries  the 
doctrines  of  individualism  and  subjectivism  to  their  inevitable  and 
logical  extreme.  Despite  many  side  volleys  at  all  who  differ  as  to 
the  general  character  of  philosophies,  especially  at  such  genuine 
philosophers  as  James  and  Bergson,  most  readers  will  agree  with  the 
author  in  his  condemnation  of  Nietzsche's  extreme  statements.     "We 
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enjoy  the  rockets  of  Nietzsche's  genius,  we  understand  his  Faust- 
like disappointment  as  to  the  unavailableness  of  science  such  as  he 
knew  it;  we  sympathize  with  the  honesty  with  which  he  offered  his 
thoughts  to  the  world;  we  recognize  the  flashes  of  truth  which  occur 
in  his  sentences,  uttered  in  the  tone  of  a  prophet;  but  we  cannot  help 
condemning  his  philosophy  as  unsound  in  its  basis,  his  errors  being 
the  result  of  an  immaturity  of  comprehension"  (p.  131). 

The  author  betrays  (p.  79)  what  to  us  is  an  un-American  attitude, 
at  least  an  undemocratic  one  when  he  makes  his  pleading  for  a  philo- 
sophy carry  over  into  political  application  in  the  following:  "We  will 
only  point  out  that  society  will  practically  remain  the  same  whether 
we  consider  social  arrangements  as  voluntary  contracts  of  as  organi- 
cally developed  social  institutions  as  imposed  upon  mankind  by  the 
divine  world-order,  or  even  if  czars  and  kings  claim  to  govern  "by 
the  grace  of  God."  Whatever  religious  or  natural  sanction  any  gov- 
ernment may  claim  to  possess,  the  method  of  keeping  order  will  be 
the  same  everywhere.  Wrongs  have  been  done  and  in  the  future 
may  still  be  committed  in  the  name  of  right,  and  injustice  may  again 
and  again  worst  justice  in  the  name  of  law.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
notice  a  progress  throughout  the  world  of  a  slow  but  steady  improve- 
ment of  conditions.  "Civilized  countries,  whether  monarchies  or 
republics,  insure  personal  safety  to  travelers,  murders  occur  alike 
in  all  types  of  governments  too."  "The  world-conception  lying  behind 
our  different  social  theories  is  the  same  wherever  the  same  kind  of 
civilization  (kultur?)  prevails."  The  author  is  no  democrat  in  educa- 
tion and  politics  any  more  than  he  is  in  philosophy.  His  "scientific 
philosophy"  is  "the  prerogative  of  the  few."  "We  do  not  deny  that 
the  masses  of  the  world  are  not,  cannot  be  and  never  will  be  scientific 
thinkers." 

Ellwood  p.  Cubberley  and  Edward  C.  Elliott.  State  and  County 
School  Administration.  (Vol.  II  Source  Book.)  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.     Pp.  xxiii,  729. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  ambitious  school  administrator  will  fail 
to  place  in  his  professional  library  this  volume,  long  in  preparation 
and  now  accessible,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Professors  Cubberley 
and  Elliott.  This  editorial  partnership  seems  most  fortunate  as 
the  administrative  interests  and  specialties  of  these  two  authorities 
are  most  happily  complementary. 

The  material  included  in  this  Source  Book  does  not  comprehend 
all  the  varied  features  of  educational  administration,  but  in  the 
authors'  opinion  does  "contain  typical  records  reflecting  the  ideas 
and  practices  that  have  molded  and  still  continue  to  influence  the 
form  of  our  educational  organization,  the  manner  of  our  educational 
administration,  and,  without  question,  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States."  The  formulation  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  become  the  guides  in  adapting  the  form  and 
operation  of  educational  institutions  to  the  changes  constantly  de- 
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manded  by  the  progressive  evolution  of  our  civilization,  soon  are 
to  appear  in  a  constructive  volume  by  the  editors.  The  authors 
assume  that  American  democracy  has  developed  these  fundamental 
principles  for  the  operation  and  control  of  school  sysems  and  that 
our  administrative  educational  experience  has  not  been  the  "con- 
glomerate mass  of  hit-and-miss  experiments"  which  without  such 
extended  formiJation  of  administrative  principles  they  appear  actually 
to  be. 

The  book  is  organized  into  seven  "Divisions."  Division  I  deals 
with  federal  and  state  policy,  and  opens  with  a  chapter  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  which  is  followed  by  other  discussions  of  state  functions, 
national  participation  in  education,  federal  agencies,  and  contem- 
porary movements  for  nationalizing  education.  Division  II  deals 
with  state  units,  local  units,  district  systems  as  educational  units, 
town  systems,  county  units,  the  rural  school  problem  and  state  edu- 
cational organization.  Division  III  contains  authoritative  discus- 
sions of  the  extent  of  the  educational  system,  elemeutary,  secondary, 
industrial,  supplemental,  and  higher  and  professional  education. 
The  editors  apparently  favor  the  reorganization  of  public  education 
according  to  the  6-3-3  plan.  The  other  "Divisions"  are:  financing 
the  school  system,  material  environment  and  equipment,  the  state 
and  the  teacher,  and  the  more  general  oversight  of  the  state.  The 
authors  are  apparently  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  to  judge  from  the  proportionate 
amount  of  space  they  give  to  insertions  of  "copy"  from  these  reports. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh.  School  Administration  in  the  Smaller  Cities. 
Washington:  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  44. 

Here,  as  in  all  recent  surveys  of  school  systems,  the  recommendation 
for  making  the  city  superintendent  the  responsible  head  of  the  school 
system  rather  than,  the  servant  of  the  board  is  urged.  This  follows, 
as  it  certainly  should,  the  suggestion  that  the  school  board  look  more 
carefully  into  the  quidifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  position 
of  superintendent,  and  assure  themselves  that  the  candidates  have 
at  least  the  initiative  and  the  training  necessary  for  leadership. 

Teachers'  salaries  in  the  cities  reporting  show  an  average  of  less 
than  (600.00  per  year  for  elementary  teachers  and  about  $850.00  for 
high  school  teachers,  a  fact  which  makes  it  obviously  impossible  to 
secure  really  well  trained  teachers.  The  almost  uniform  uncertainty 
of  tenure  under  the  system,  by  which  each  teacher  is  automatically 
thrown  out  of  her  position  each  year  until  re-elected,  is  considered 
bad  in  its  effect  on  the  teacher.  The  author  favors  some  form  of 
permanent  tenure,  such  as  Massachusetts,  California,  Oregon,  or 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  now  has. 

Many  other  phases  of  school  administration  are  briefly  treated, 
but  most  of  the  bulletin,  including  numerous  statistical  tables,  deals 
with  the  school  board.     It  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  beginning 
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in  this  field.  The  report  would  have  been  more  easily  intelligible 
had  tables  been  interspersed  with  the  first  hundred  pages  of  reading 
matter,  showing  tendencies  and  practices  which  are  laboriously  gath- 
ered from  data  in  which  such  tables  are  lacking. 

Frederick  E.  Farrington.  Commercial  Education  in  Germany. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1914.  Pp.  ix,  258. 
This  book  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  educational  literature. 
The  first  chapter  contains  one  of  the  best  brief  descriptions  of  the 
school  system  of  Germany  we  know  of.  Following  this  excellent 
exposition  of  the  system  of  state  education  the  "setting"  of  lower, 
middle  and  higher  vocational  schools  is  clearly  set  forth  and  evaluated. 
The  curriculums  of  the  lower  continuation  commercial  schools  are 
detailed  first,  and  in  succeeding  chapters  are  explained  the  organi- 
zation of  instruction  and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Particularly 
valuable  are  the  author's  analyses  of  the  topical  organization  of  the 
units  of  instruction  within  the  different  courses  making  up  the  com- 
mercial curriculums  of  secondary  grade.  Discussions  of  colleges  of 
commerce  and  a  concluding  chapter  on  desirable  American  adapta- 
tions of  the  most  valuable  features  of  Germany's  commercial  educa- 
tional system  conclude  the  treatment.  Two  Appendices  deal  re- 
spectively with  the  apprentice's  indenture  and  an  illustrative  lesson 
in  Commercial  English. 

Carl  Russell  Fish.  American  Diplomacy,  New  York:  Henry- 
Holt  and  Co.,  1915.     Pp.  541. 

A  brief  yet  comprehensive  and  balanced  authoritative  account  of 
the  history  of  American  diplomacy.  It  will  be  welcomed  just  now  as, 
written  by  an  authority,  it  is  sure  to  prove  helpful  in  the  necessary 
task  of  diffusing  both  to  students  and  to  general  readers  a  knowledge 
of  our  national  diplomacy.  Somehow  public  education  must  find 
effective  means  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  international  affairs 
and  of  making  us  more  "internationally  minded."  Th<5  volume  repre- 
sents a  "condensation  of  ascertained  conclusions"  rather  than  merely 
an  independent  study  of  sources, 

Henry  Herbert  Goddard.  The  Criminal  Imbecile,  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Pp.  xi,  157.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  author  prophesies  an  early  recognition  and  application  of 
good  psychological  procedure  to  the  court  room.  He  gives  an  account 
of  three  noted  murders  of  the  past  two  years,  singularly  brutal  and 
deliberate  apparently,  and  unique  in  that  the  trials  were  the  first 
in  which  the  Binet-Simon  tests  of  intelligence  have  been  admitted 
as  evidence  in  a  court  room.  Measured  by  these  tests,  none  of  the 
murderers  possessed  more  intelligence  than  an  average  11  year  old 
child. 

The  author  writes  the  present  book  in  an  effort  to  show  that  much 
crime  could  be  avoided  by  keeping  imbeciles  of  the  higher  type  in 
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institutions.  It  is  largely  in  vain  to  imprison  or  put  to  death  such 
criminals  as  these,  as  was  done  in  two  of  these  cases,  after  the  crime 
is  committed.     Fteventive  measures  are  necessary. 

WiLLYSTiNB  GooDSELL.  A  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Socicd  and 
Educational  Institution.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915. 
Pp.  xiv,  588.  $2.00. 
Current  educational  theory  of  the  legitimate  educational  functions 
of  the  school  and  the  family  should  be  based  more  clearly  upon  con- 
ceptions of  the  family  and  of  the  school  which  take  into  account  the 
entire  historical  developments  of  each  of  the^e  social  institutions. 
The  present  volimie  deals  with  the  history  of  the  family  from  primitive 
types,  through  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  patriarchial  families, 
into  the  influence  of  early  Christianity  upon  marriage  and  family 
custom,  the  family  in  the  middle  ages,  during  the  Renaissance,  the 
English  family  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book  treats  the  family  of  the  American  colonies,  the  effect  of 
the  industrial  revolution  upon  the  American  family,  the  19th  century 
family,  and  "the  present  situations."  The  author  closes  with  an 
interesting  speculative  and  analytic  chapter  which  has  for  its  theme 
"current  theories  of  reform." 

Fbank   Pibrrbpont   Graves.     A   Student's  History  of  Education. 
New  York,  1915:  The  Macmillan  Company.    Pp.  xxv,  453. 

Professor  Graves  feels  that  the  History  of  Education  as  an  essen- 
tial subject  in  the  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  at  the  present 
time  on  trial.  It  is.  Many  school  administrators  are  convinced 
that  it  has  been  a  popular  course  in  college  departments  of  education 
chiefly  because  it  is  clean  cut,  full  of  memorizable  material,  and  easy 
to  give  an  examination  of  the  traditional  sort  upon.  This  author 
repeatedly  urges  that  a  volume  which  will  meet  the  present  needs 
must  treat  its  materials  in  a  more  practical  way  and  from  the 
new  point  of  view  of  description  and  appreciation  of  what  actually 
took  place  in  the  schools  of  the  different  periods  of  history.  He  has 
consequently  not  sought  merely  to  abridge  his  earlier  three  volume 
work  but  has  largely  rewritten  his  history  from  the  above  new  angle. 
Twenty-four  plates  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  and  interest  of 
the  volume. 

The  author  seems  to  have  avoided  some  of  the  bad  features  of 
current  histories  of  education,  such  as  the  inadequate  sketchiness 
and  purely  unsupported  individual  impressionism  of  Emerson's 
Evolution  of  the  Educational  Ideal,  the  assumption  of  a  philosophical 
background  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  Davidson's 
History,  the  questionable  attitude  of  Parker  in  his  History  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  in  assuring  the  reader  that  Herbart,  Froebel,  etc., 
can  be  just  as  well  understood  without  as  by  a  reading  of  their 
systematic  philosophical  works,  and  the  excessive  detail  of  classifica- 
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tion  of  Monroe's  Textbook.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  distinc- 
tively good  features  of  each  of  the  last  four  authors'  works  have  by  no 
means  been  surpassed. 

Charles  Downer  Hazen.  Europe  Since  1815,  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.  Pp.  xxiv,  830.  School  Edition  $3.00,  Library 
Edition,  $3.75. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  of  this  volume  without  extravagant 
comment.  It  practically  has  no  rival.  In  style,  in  historical  judg- 
ment, in  choice  of  emphasis,  in  ruling  conception,  in  evident  desire 
for  profound  interpretation  without  national  bias  this  book  affords 
what  even  the  best  of  current  historical  literature  produced  since 
the  world  war  began  cannot  possibly  do,  a  restful  sense  that  one  need 
not  be  so  consciously  on  his  guard  for  subtle  personal  "unneutral" 
historical  bias. 

The  author  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  explaining  the  internal 
development  of  the  various  nations  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon^ 
and  to  have  put  in  proper  perspective  the  ''vital  and  formative" 
external  relations.  One  senses  all  along  the  fascinating  tendencies 
of  the  century,  the  "long  trains  of  causes,  of  sharp  and  decisive  events, 
and  of  the  potential  activity  of  commanding  personalities,"  in  the 
building  up  of  nations  like  Germany  and  Italy  and  the  Balkan  states, 
the  "transference  of  power  from  oligarchies  to  democracies,"  the 
gradual  expansion  of  Europe  and  its  insistent  and  growing  pressure 
upon  the  world  outside,  shown  in  so  many  ways  and  so  strikingly 
in  this  age  of  imperialism  and  world-politics,  the  increasing  conscious- 
ness in  our  day  of  the  urgency  of  economics  and  social  problems. 
One's  sense  of  the  requirement  of  clearness  and  justly  proportionate 
treatment  is  never  violated.  One  reads  here  the  histories  of  a  dozen 
different  peoples,  having  many  things  in  common,  yet  very  unlike 
in  character,  problems,  stages  of  development  and  mental  outlook. 
The  author  is  not  slavishly  dependent  upon  any  literal  chronological 
order  and  this  freedom  of  treatment  of  each  nation  in  turn  as  it  de- 
veloped to  its  present  status  and  quality  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the 
compelling  interest  of  the  work.  When  the  national  interaction  has 
been  intimate,  as  for  example  of  Austria,  Prussia,  France  and  Italy, 
he  brings  the  treatments  more  or  less  together,  returning  again  to  the 
1815  starting  point  to  trace  the  century  histories  of  England,  Russia, 
Turkey  and  the  lesser  states. 

If  we  can  capitalize  the  present  interest  in  national  histories  and  in 
social  science,  both  in  added  time  in  curriculum  requirements  and  in 
students'  reading  generally,  it  appears  that  nothing  could  be  much 
more  wholesome  for  high  school  students  than  information  and  inter- 
pretation of  recent  history  such  as  this  book  seems  so  effectively  to 
afford. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  reading  public  generally  in  America  that  this 
solid  volume  is,  next  to  works  of  fiction,  one  of  the  "best-sellers" 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  text  books.  The  author's  style 
is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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Horace  A.  Hollister.  High  School  and  Class  Management.  New 
York:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1915.     Pp.  xvi,  314.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  inspecting  high  schools  in 
Illinois  for  thirteen  years  and  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
inspectorial  analyst  of  the  high  school  as  an  institution  of  a  demo- 
cratic state,  of 'the  comparative  values  of  different  plans  of  class  room 
management,  and  of  methods  of  instruction  in  different  high  school 
subjects.  Part  I  deals  with  the  origin,  development  of  functions, 
modern  conceptions  and  favorable  conditions  of  growth  of  high 
schools.  Part  II,  "general  management,"  contains  in  a  reorganized 
form  much  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  author's  former  volume 
on  *'High  School  Administration,"  such  as  school  organization, 
employment  of  teachers,  internal  government,  administrative  units, 
advisory  functions,  material  conditions,  daily  programs,  attendance, 
etc.  Part  III,  a  difficult  field  for  one  mind  to  canvass  and  compass, 
attacks  the  complicated  and  technical  problems  of  teaching  tech- 
niques for  the  different  subjects  in  the  high  school  program.  It  is 
well  to  have  condensed  in  one  volume  the  convictions  and  reports  of 
long  observation  of  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  visit  on  the  average 
about  a  hundred  different  public  high  schools  each  year  for  thirteen 
years. 

H.  A.  Hollister.  Report  of  the  High  School  Visitor.  University 
of  Illinois,  1914-15.     Pp.  52. 

This  account  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historically  significant 
developments  of  high  school  inspection  by  a  typical  western  uni- 
versity and  is  valuable  for  that  reason.  High  school  inspection  is 
differently  administered  by  different  universities.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  the  work  of  this  department  covered  by  this  report 
embraced  visitation  of  schools,  addresses  and  "advisement,"  organ- 
izing and  directing  annual  high  school  conferences,  and  publication 
of  various  bulletins.  The  report  contains  as  a  sort  of  appendix  three 
studies,  one  a  comparison  of  achievements  of  graduates  in  vocational 
and  non-vocational  courses  in  high  schools  with  their  achievements 
in  the  freshman  class  of  the  university,  one  the  comparative  achieve- 
ments of  students  coming  to  the  university  from  various  types  of 
high  schools  as  private  schools,  small  high  schools.  North  Central 
high  schools,  township  high  schools,  Chicago  high  schools,  etc.;  and 
one  a  study  of  costs  of  high  schools  by  counties  in  Illinois. 

H.  A.  Hollister.  Township  and  Union  District  High  Schools  in 
rUinoiSy  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Education  Bulletin,  No. 
40.     August  2,  1915.     Pp.  80. 

This  bulletin  contains  important  statistics  concerning  the  one 
hundred  such  township  high  schools  in  Illinois,  together  with  the 
different  statutes  as  they  have  progressively  been  amended.  There 
is  some  discussion  of  the  curriculum  needs  of  these  schools. 
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Calvin  N.  Kendall  and  George  A.  Mirick.  How  to  Teach  the 
Fundamental  Subjects.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifllin  Company, 
1915.     Pp.  ix,  329.     $1.25. 

This  book  does  not  belie  its  title.  It  assumes  the  fundamental 
subjects  and  ordinary  school  conditions  and  proceeds  to  discuss 
simply  and  helpfully,  if  without  special  originality,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  selection  of  material  for  the  courses  and  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  material  selected.  Topics  of  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters are  English,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  civics  and  prac- 
tical hygiene. 

Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt  and  Edith  Brown.  Prevocational  Edw- 
cation  in  the  Public  Schools.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co., 
1915.     Pp.  245.     $1.00. 

All  school  administrators  who  contemplate  any  changes  in  their 
intermediate  grade  subjects  and  curriculums,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  partial  differentiation  for  distinguishable  groups  of  upper 
grade  pupils,  should  by  all  means  examine  the  proposals  made  in 
this  important  book. 

The  authors  have  planned  the  volume  as  a  sort  of  handbook  for 
those  administering  a  new  or  renovated  curriculum  for  7th  and  8th 
grade  pupils  who  cannot  profitably  pursue  the  traditional  course. 
The  authors  have  in  mind  a  type  of  general  education  which  is  better 
for  a  certain  sort  of  grade  pupil  than  the  older  general  course  and 
which  at  the  same  time  lays  a  better  foundation  for  the  vocational 
courses.  They  claim  that  the  proposed  course  is  at  least  equally 
"cultural.'' 

The  authors  insist  that  they  have  not  evolved  the  work  out  of  their 
own  personal  theorizing,  but  instead  have  based  their  specific  recom- 
mendations upon  the  educational  experience  of  experimental  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  University  of  Chicago  training  school,  prevoca- 
tional classes  in  the  Lane  Technical  High  School  of  Chicago,  and 
prevocational  work  in  other  cities  such  as  Boston,  Seattle,  Kansas 
City,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee. 

There  are  two  fundamental  bases  upon  which  work  of  a  prevoca- 
tional character  might  be  built  up  into  a  genuine  junior  high  school 
or  intermediate  school  curriculum  (or  set  of  curriculums).  One  of 
these  would  be  a  social  or  industrial  basis,  differentiating  with  refer- 
ence to  the  differing  requirements  in  the  groups  of  related  trades  or 
other  likely  occupations  for  which  the  school  children  are  presumably 
destined,  a  basis  upon  which  Ayers  built  his  recommended  cur- 
riculums for  Springfield,  for  example.  These  might  or  might  not 
coincide  with  the  psychological  requirements  arising  out  of  the  very 
psychological  natures  of  the  pupil  types  concerned  The  authors 
of  the  present  volume  prefer  to  try  to  build  their  new  curriculum 
with  sole  reference  to  one  distinguishable  type  of  grammar  grade 
pupil,  a  fairly  large  number  of  whom  are  found  in  every  school  sys- 
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tern.  The  volume  describes  the  nature  and  purposes  of  prevoca- 
tional  education,  how  it  represents  a  natural  development  of  the 
school  system,  how  to  start  prevocational  classes,  how  to  pick  out 
the  "prevocational"  pupils,  the  appropriate  subject-matter  in  gen- 
eral, and  (the  best  part  of  the  book)  applications  of  these  principles 
in  the  school  subjects  (made  over  beyond  recognition)  of  physiology, 
history,  science,  English,  mathematics,  shopwork  and  drawing. 

Mb.  and  Mrs.  George  Wallingford  Noyeb.  An  Experiment  in 
Home  Education.  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  The  Morrill  Press,  1914. 
Pp.  24. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes,  believing  that  in  certain  respects  the  home 
has  a  natural  educational  advantage  over  the  school,  have  carried  on 
for  two  and  a  half  years  their  experiment  in  home  education.  By 
equipping  their  house  with  labor-saving  electrical  and  mechanical 
conveniences,  such  as,  connection  with  a  central  steam  heating  plant, 
electric  vacuum  cleaner,  kitchen  range,  dish  washer,  etc.,  they  have 
been  able  to  dispense  entirely  with  hired  servants  residing  in  the 
house,  and  to  do  with  the  help  of  the  children  ftU  the  necessary  house- 
hold work  without  overburdening  any  member  of  the  family.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  they  believe  highly  satisfactory,  especially 
from  the  standpoints  of  education  and  character  building.  The 
children  have  formed  habits  of  industry,  have  learned  more  of  prac- 
tical value  than  would  be  possible  in  domestic  science  courses,  have 
formed  the  right  ideas  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  work,  and  have 
gained  in  health,  social  eflBiciency,  happiness  and  moral  development. 
In  addition  to  this  they  have  been  able  to  carry  on  effectively  their 
regular  school  work,  and  have  had  time  for  outside  recreations  and 
pleasures.  Furthermore  there  has  been  an  economic  gain  aiid  an 
improvement  generally  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  upkeeping  of 
the  household. 

Frederic  L.  Paxson.  The  New  Nation,  Boston:  Houghton, 
MiflBin  Co.,  1915.  Pp.  342,  xiv.  $1.75. 
This  is  the  last  volume  of  a  four-book  historical  series  entitled 
''The  Riverside  History  of  the  United  States"  of  which  William  E. 
Dodd  is  editor.  The  volumes  are  of  the  convenient  pocket  size,  on 
clear  paper  and  in  excellent  type.  If  one  were  now  asked  where  to 
go  to  find  a  set  of  books  to  recommend  to  high  school  students  to 
read  just  for  information  about  their  country's  history,  books  they 
could  read  in  order  to  possess  in  effective  outline  America's  career 
as  a  nation,  books  which  for  such  a  purpose  every  town  and  every 
high  school  library  and  every  school  administrator  and  every  teacher 
of  American  History  in  these  public  schools  should  have  at  hand  and 
in  mind  one  has  the  comfortable  feeling  that  one  such  series  at  least 
exists.  Professor  Becker  of  the  University  of  Kansas  writes  the  first 
volume,  *'The  Beginnings  of  the  American  People,"  and  writes  it  in 
a  captivating  style  which  takes  away  from  the  reader  any  distracting 
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feelings  of  the  wrong  sort*  of  effort  called  for  in  the  reading.  Pro- 
fessor Alvin  Johnson  of  Yale  in  "Union  and  Democracy"  follows 
with  a  volume  on  the  forty  years  of  constitutional  adjustment  and 
colonization  of  the  vast  west  as  it  engaged  in  the  pioneering  work 
of  home-making  and  grappling  with  the  universal  wild  conditions. 
The  editor  writes  the  third  volume,  starting  from  the  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  tracing  the  ''adolescent  upheavals"  of  our  young  na- 
tional life  attendant  upon  the  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath,  empha- 
sizing ''why  things  happened  as  they  did  as  well  as  how  they  hap- 
pened." 

The  author  of  the  last  volume  of  the  series  "The  New  Nation" 
starts  his  historical  narrative  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  where 
"the  actualities  that  must  be  faced  are  the  facts  that  the  dominant 
party  saved  neither  the  nation  nor  itself  except  by  changing  its 
identity;  that  economic  and  industrial  progress  continued  through 
the  war  with  unabated  speed,  and  that  out  of  the  needs  of  a  new 
economic  life  arose  a  new  nation."  Mr.  Paxson's  "New  Nation"  is 
the,  to  some,  "old"  nation  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  new  nation  came  in  with  the  new  economic  life.  The 
author  sets  out  to  examine  these  problems  that  became  "issues." 
He  does  so  in  this  handy  small  volume  without  becoming  too  sketchy 
and  yet  avoiding  the  tone  and  attitude  of  a  propagandist.  Doubt- 
less much  of  prejudice,  based  on  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  aims  and 
struggles  of  the  earlier  westerners,  is  at  the  present  time  confusing 
our  nationalism.  This  book  especially,  of  the  notable  series,  makes 
possible  the  appreciation  of  a  larger  and  more  complex  background 
for  our  urgent  and  delicate  task  of  building  a  common  national  self- 
consciousness  of  our  modern  citizenship. 

• 
Lester  Burton  Rogers.     A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Township  Dis- 
trict, Consolidated  Town  and  City  Schools  of  Indiana.     George 
Banta  Publishing  Company,  Menasha,  Wisconsin.     1915.     Pp. 
vi,  210. 

This  volume  contains  the  results  of  a  state  study  of  four  types  of 
schools,  with  particular  reference  to  determining  the  educational 
merits  of  the  consolidated  school.  The  author  selects  twenty-five 
counties  in  Indiana  in  which  dre  found  all  four  types  of  schools  to  be 
compared  and  which  represent  the  state  geographically.  He  examines, 
for  his  institutional  comparison,  all  these  schools  in  all  respects  in 
which  it  seems  any  comparative  judgment  as  to  institutional  merits 
may  be  reached.  He  estimates  the  four  types  therefore  as  to  build- 
ings, seats,  absence  of  double  seats,  decorations,  school  libraries, 
public  support  of  libraries,  supply  of  supplementary  text-books  for 
the  different  school  subjects,  sanitary  provisions,  especially  toilets, 
etc.  Here  he  finds  the  consolidated  school  scores  high.  As  to 
teachers,  feminization  prevails  increasingly  as  the  size  increases,  the 
training  of  teachers  is  twice  as  good  as  in  the  district  school,  exper- 
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ience  and  salary  showing  up  well  also.  There  seems  to  be  no  advan- 
tage with  respect  to  special  teachers  for  special  subjects.  Evident 
advantages  are  easily  seen  in  the  following  respects:  ratio  of  enroll- 
ment to  school  courses,  daily  attendance,  length  of  school  year, 
power  of  holding  pupils,  and  more  "equitable"  distribution  of  items 
of  school  budget.  The  per  capita  cost  is  strikingly  higher  than  in 
any  other  type  of  school,  due  to  graft  and  politicfd  management. 

With  respect  to  student  activities,  community  activities,  super- 
vision, and  enrichment  of  curriculums  the  consolidated  school  shows 
surprising  evidences  that  it  is  not  realizing  its  opportunities.  It 
would  seem  that  these,  materially  finely  equipped  rurally  situated 
school  plants-  go  at  once  to  aping  city  schools,  not  only  as  to  student 
activities  and  community  gatherings  (unoriginal  and  imitative), 
but  that,  in  the  respect  in  which  such  schools  are  supposed  to  be 
unique,  the  courses  and  curriculum  organizations  of  instruction, 
they  have  failed  to  introduce  the  newer  subjects  peculiarly  adapted 
to  rural  life,  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  having  made  any  special  pro- 
vision for  these  subjects.  Also  "little  effective  constructive  super- 
vision is  found  outside  the  larger  cities." 

The  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  evils  of  this  principle  of  school 
administration  units,  claiming  that  schools  should  be  consolidated 
with  reference  to  centers  of  population,  topography  of  the  country, 
and  condition  of  roads.  The  author's  solution  is  the  county  as  the 
unit  of  administration.  He  concludes  his  volume  therefore  with' 
the  elaboration  of  his  constructive  plan  of  reorganization.  The 
study  is  valuable  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  students 
of  administration  and  should  be  read  by  all  county  superintendents. 

Frederick  William  Roman.  The  Industrial  and  Commercial  Schools 
of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putman's 
Sons,  1915.  •  Pp.  XV,  382.    $1.50. 

Most  of  the  results  of  this  study  represent  first  hand  experience  by 
the  author  himself.  He  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  Germany  and 
has  since  been  a  keen  student  of  educational  practices  and  ideals  in 
this  country  which  in  character  are  comparable  with  those  observed 
ten  years  earlier  in  Europe.  Part  of  the  volume  consists  of  statistical 
studies  and  their  interpretation.  Other  portions  deal  much  more 
interestingly  with  urgent  and  vital  modem  issues  of  immediately 
practical  import.  If  one  judges  from  the  fervor  of  presentation  the 
most  personally  interesting  topic  for  the  author  is  that  fought  over 
in  this  country  frequently  of  late,  dual  or  single  control  of  liberal 
and  vocational  education.  Professor  Roman  seems  definitely  op- 
posed to  every  feature  of  the  Cooley  Bill,  and  in  this  part  of  his  book 
writes  most  forcefully  and  with  greatest  animation.  He  seems,  too, 
to  make  out  his  case.  In  discussing  matters  more  fundamental 
than  questions  of  administrative  control  he,  although  an  admirer  of 
German  efficiency,  still  creates  the  impression  that  he  sees  some 
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elements  of  a  thorough  democratic  system  of  public  education  in  our 
own  looser  methods.  Regarding  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany  the  author  points  out  the  fact  that  with  us 
commercial  education  of  secondary  grade  preceded  industrial  while 
in  Germany  the  order  was  reversed. 

J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Spelling  Efficiency  in  Relation  to  Age,  Grade, 
and  Sex,  and  the  Question  of  Transfer.  Educational  Psychology 
Monograph.    Baltimore,  1911,  Warwick  and  York.     Price  $1.25. 

Wallin  outlines  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  of  the  two 
methods  of  teaching  spelling;  the  drill  method  and  the  incidental 
method.  He  holds  that  the  results  from  investigations  conducted  in 
the  Cleveland  schools  refute  the  principal  argument  of  the  incident- 
alist,  that  proficiency  in  drill  or  formal  spelling  does  not  transfer  to 
situations  in  which  spelling  ability  is  worth  while.  He  finds  that 
instead  of  a  large  or  constant  loss,  there  is  never  a  large  loss  in  the 
transfer  and*  that  there  is  often  a  positive  gain.  He  recognizes  the 
incidental  method  as  useful,  but  would  have  it  always  combined 
with  some  drill. 

In  Wallin's  tests  girls  proved  very  generally  superior  to  boys  in 
spelling  ability.  This  superiority  increased  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades.  This  point  forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Bonser  in  his  investigations  in  arithmetic.  The  latter 
found  that  boys  were  markedly  superior  to  girls  in  arithmetical 
ability,  but,  as  in  Wallin's  study,  the  comparative  ability  of  the  girls 
rose  in  the  higher  grades.  The  youi^er  members  of  a  grade  were 
consistently  the  best  spellers. 

The  bibliography  appended  is  very  brief  and  incomplete. 

William  T.  Whitney.  Moral  Education.  An  Experimental  In- 
4festigation.    Boston,  Leroy  Phillips.  1915.     Pp.  vii,  108. 

This  little  volume  contains  an  interesting  and  important  discus- 
sion of  an  educational  problem  of  great  current  concern.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney bases  his  discussion  of  moral  questions  of  the  school  upon  a  pro- 
longed and  personal  study  of  six  hundred  boys  and  six  hundred  girls 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  book  contains  eleven  chapters  as  follows,  the  demand  for 
moral  education,  the  quantitative  investigation  (with  graphs  showing 
correlation  of  deportment  records  with  scholarship,  etc.),  the  home 
as  a  factor,  the  method  (claiming  the  necessity  of  both  indirect  and 
direct  methods  of  instruction),  the  teacher,  the  physical  life  (very 
good),  manners  and  morals,  the  recitation  as  a  medium  of  moral 
instruction,  religion  and  morality,  the  content  of  moral  education 
(with  an  outline  of  topics  for  fifth  to  eighth  years  inclusive),  with  a 
final  chapter  evaluating  what  the  public  schools  have  done. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION    AND    SUPERVISION 


The  Character  and  Extent  of  Desirable  Flexibility 

as  to  Courses  of  Instruction  and  Training 

for  Youths  of  12  to  14  Years  of 

Age* 

David  Snedden 

Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts 

I.  Present  Situation 

THE  efforts  now  being  made  in  various  States  to  reorganize 
curricula  of  training  and  instruction  for  children  from  12 
to  14  or  15  years  of  age  constitute  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  of  contemporary  movements  in  educa- 
tion. We  are  justified  in  assuming  without  argument  that  the 
scope  and  character  of  that  instruction  and  training  will  be  mater- 
ially modified  in  the  near  future.  Readjustments  in  administra- 
tive plans,  restatement  of  purposes,  and  new  developments  in 
means  and  methods  employed  may  all  be  expected.  For  some 
years  educators  have  discussed  plans  for  a  "six  and  six*'  division 
of  the  years  given  to  elementary  and  secondary  education;  and  we 
now  hear  much  about  the  intermediate  school  and  the  junior  high 
school  as  means  of  providing  better  education  for  children  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age.  Already  a  large  number  of  interesting 
experiments  along  these  lines  are  being  tried.  These  experiments 
suggest  several  quite  distinct  questions  of  an  administrative 
nature.     For  example:  (a)  Is  it  desirable  that  pupils  in  the  7th 

*(An  Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Supeontendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Detroit,  February  23,  1916.) 

(219) 
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and  8th  grades,  or  even  all  elementary  pupils  over  twelve  years 
of  age  shall  be  taken  away  from  schools  containing  the  first  six 
grades,  to  be  taught  in  large  central  schools  in  urban  communities 
and  in  connection  with  high  schools  in  riu'al  communities?  (b) 
Have  studies  suited  to  children  of  these  ages,  and  highly  desirable 
for  some  of  them,  so  multiplied  that  a  wide  range  of  possible 
choices  now  exists  or  would  exist  if  school  organization  permitted? 
(c)  Is  it  desirable  that  different  coiu'ses  of  instruction  shall  be 
available  for  pupils  of  these  ages — coiu'ses  having  conunon 
studies  perhaps,  but  varied  by  means  of  optional  or  alternative 
studies  so  as  more  nearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  varying  powers,  in- 
terests and  probable  futiu'e  possibilities?  (d)  Is  it  desirable  that 
courses  of  instruction  shall  be  so  flexible  that  individual  pupils 
will  be  enabled  to  elect  studies  so  as  to  make  individual  programs 
of  instruction? 

The  writer  holds  that  the  theses  given  below  can  now  be  de- 
fended effectively  and  in  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  contribute 
.  towards  their  discussion: 

(a)  The  educational  needs  of  pupils  of  12  to  14  years  are  vari- 
able to  such  an  extent  th^t  if  conditions  of  educational  administra- 
tion permitted,  a  number  of  com^ses  of  training  and  instruction, 
dissimilar  as  to  many  important  elements  and  also  even  as  to 
quality  of  results  expected  in  common  studies,  should  be  provided. 

(b)  The  number  and  variety  of  subjects  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion suited  to,  and  desirable  for,  at  least  some  important  groups 
of  pupils  of  these  ages  are  now  far  too  large  to  be  properly  included 
in  the  educational  program  of  any  one  learner;  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  these  desirable  studies  tend  steadily  to  increase. 

(c)  It  is  highly  probable  that  as  regards  flexibility  of  courses 
of  instruction  and  training,  the  school  suited  to  the  needs  of 
pupils  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  will  in  essential  respects  repeat 
the  history  of  the  liberal  arts  (general)  college  and  the  general 
secondary  school  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  history, 
offered  uniform  curricula  composed  in  the  main  of  prescribed 
studies;  but  which  subsequently  and  in  ever  increasing  measure 
found  it  desirable  to  increase  the  range  of  their  studies  and  to 
give  pupils  wider  latitude  in  making  individual  programs  of  study. 

(d)  While  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  for  some  years  to  come 
at  least  the  individual  programs  of  instruction  and  training  for  all 
pupils  of  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  will  be  required  to  contain 
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-studies  or  elements  common  to  all,  nevertheless,  it  is  even  now 
expedient  and  desirable  in  well  organized  schools  and,  of  course, 
subject  to  administrative  limitations  as  to  expense  and  also  sub- 
ject to  certain  general  conditions  hereafter  to  be  described,  to 
allow  pupils  to  elect  individual  programs  in  large  measure  from 
Among  aU  the  subject  coiu'ses  offered. 

The  discussion  of  these  will  involve:  (a)  Some  definitions  of 
the  terms  used;  (b)  an  analysis  and  classification  of  some  dissimi- 
lar objectives  in  the  education  of  children  from  12  to  14;  (c)  a 
possible  ideal  curriculum  for  a  large  central  junior  high  school; 
(d)  discussion  of  the  varying  educational  needs  of  children  of  the 
ages  in  question;  (e)  some  pros  and  cons  of  election  of  courses  and 
subjects;  (f)  desirable  controlling  principles  of  election  in  the 
junior  high  school;  and  (g)  conclusions. 

II.  Some  Definitions  and  Explanations 

Contemporary  discussion  of  educational  problems  is  often 
footless  because  of  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
employed.  Educators  have  as  yet  agreed  upon  no  effective 
standardization  of  terms,  even  those  most  frequently  employed. 
Hence  the  obligation  rests  on  speakers  and  writers  clearly  to 
define  the  senses  in  which  they  use  terms  that  have  no  well  es- 
tablished and  generally  accepted  meanings. 

"Curriculum''  is  used  here  to  denote  the  entire  range  of  studies 
and  other  systematic  educational  activities  made  available  in  a 
given  school.  "Flexibility  of  curriculum''  indicates  possibilities 
of  providing  in  or  adapting  from  the  curriculum  courses  for  classes 
of  pupils  or  for  individual  pupils.  A  curriculum  is  flexible  when 
it  offers  choice  among  two  or  more  rigid  courses;  and  also  when 
it  permits  election  of  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  individ- 
ual courses — commonly  called  pupils'  programs  of  studies.  The 
phrase  "course  of  study,"  without  qualifying  term,  means  the 
group  of  specific  courses  of  study  in  subjects,  arranged  for  an 
assumed  group  or  class  of  pupils,  and  covering  one  or  more  years. 
^'Course  of  study  in  Latin"  (or  other  subject)  signifies  the  mater- 
ials of  this  subject  arranged  for  a  definite  period,  as  for  one  year, 
the  general  term  hereafter  used  being  "subject  courses." 

"Teaching  unit"  is  the  term  here  used  to  describe  a  definite 
portion  or  phase  of  a  subject,  taught  with  a  specific  objective 
in  mind,  and  of  such  brevity  and  integral  character  that  it  forms 
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a  clearly  comprehensible  step  for  the  pupil.     "Lesson,"  "topic, 
"exercise,"  "project,"  etc.,  designate  teaching  units  that  have 
been  employed  in  the  past. 

"Education"  is  divided  into  instruction  and  training,  because 
these  two  phases  possess,  or  should  possess,  somewhat  unlike 
psychological  characteristics. 

^I.  Unlike  Ends  or  Objectives  in  Education 

Every  specific  subject  or  even  phase  of  subject  of  school  work 
should,  of  course,  be  taught  with  certain  conscious  ends  or  objec- 
tives in  view.  These  objectives  or  goals  determining  the  teach- 
ers' aims  are  but  illy  defined  at  present,  especially  where  the 
education  of  children  from  12  to  18  is  concerned,  but  we  may 
expect  them  to  be  more  fully  analyzed  and  stated  in  the  near 
future,  as  educational  processes  become  more  scientifically  cor- 
related between  social  and  individual  needs  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  individual  powers  and  possibilities  on  the  other.  But  in 
the  light  of  present  experience,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to  classify 
the  objectives  of  the  education  that  is  adapted  to  children  of 
from  12  to  14  years  of  age  into  at  least  two  groups  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  in  each  study  or  phase  of  study,  of  certain 
fimdamental  characteristics.  A  few  concrete  cases  will  make 
this  clear. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  teaching  a  pupil  to  spell,  for  ex- 
ample, differ  essentially  from  the  objects  to  be  attained  through 
having  the  same  pupil  listen  to  a  good  musical  recital  or  witness  a 
dramatic  performance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  educational  psy- 
chologists have  not  given  more  attention  to  the  fundamentally 
unlike  character  of  the  learning  processes  here  contrasted.  In 
teaching  spelling  the  outcome  expected  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
is  a  certain  quite  definite  and  easily  recognized  abiUty  to  do,  to 
execute,  to  express  in  action^  and  the  learning  process  cannot  be 
terminated  economically  until  this  end  is  achieved.  On  the 
other  hand  the  learning  achieved  in  hearing  a  recital  or  witnessing 
a  dramatic  performance  (and  we  are  agreed  that  some  form  of 
learning  is  thus  achieved)  can  be  subjected  to  no  profitable  test 
of  expression,  of  doing.  We  expect  absorption,  assimilation, 
growth,  as  results,  but  the  final  outcome  is  so  remote  from  the 
original  stimulus  that  we  do  not,  ordinarily,  seek  to  trace  con- 
nections. 
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For  the  sake  of  convenient  classification,  let  us  call  the  first 
type  of  learning  the  alpha  type,  and  the  second  the  beta  type. 
Let  us  repeat  that  the  conspicuous  result  expected  in  the  case  of 
the  alpha  type  is  ability  to  rfo,  to  express  in  action^  while  the  most 
tangible  result  expected  in  the  case  of  the  beta  type  is  apprecia- 
Hon  or,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  interest. 

In  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  it  is  probably  in  accordance  with 
sound  pedagogy  so  to  teach  arithmetic,  penmanship,  composition, 
spelling,  and,  presumably,  grammar  that  these  subjects  should 
properly  fall  in  the  alpha  class.  On  the  other  hand,  literature, 
science,  and  civics  are,  or  doubtless  ought  to  be,  so  taught  as 
properly  to  belong  to  the  beta  class. 

History,  geography,  music,  art  and  practical  arts  seem  to  be 
composite.  It  is  manifestly  important,  for  example,  that  certain 
phases  of  history  and  geography  should  be  so  definitely  taught 
that  the  resulting  fixed  knowledge  becomes  as  available  and 
inerrant  as  should  be  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table. 
But  it  is  intolerable  that  all  geography  and  history  as  organized 
for  children  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  should  be  so  taught. 
Most  of  the  supplemental  material  used,  and  indeed  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  text  books  in  current  use,  also,  should  be  read, 
talked  over,  and  the  resulting  impressions  assimilated,  but  no 
fixed  and  instantly  usably  knowledge  need  be  expected  in  these 
cases.  Hence  the  proper  organization  of  these  subjects  should 
involve  a  conscioJs  and  definite  differentiation  between  alpha  and 
beta  portions  teaching  units  or  phases. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  differentiations 
here  proposed  on  music  and  drawing  (or  art)  because  the  purposes 
of  these  subjects  in  elementary  education  are,  as  yet,  so  imper- 
fectly defined.  It  is  probable  that  both  subjects  are  now  com- 
posite, and  that  in  the  interest  of  effective  teaching  they  should 
be  differentiated  into  alpha  and  beta  phases  or  teaching  units. 
There  is  much  discussion  at  present  of  the  teaching  of  music  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  musical  appreciation.  Picture  study 
has  a  place  in  some  schools  for  a  similar  purpose.  Clearly  these 
are  beta  phases  of  these  subjects.  But  it  is  also  probably  desir- 
able that  some  children  should  be  taught  to  execute  music — that 
is,  to  read  musical  notation  accurately,  to  sing,  or  to  play.  These 
are  clearly  alpha  phases.  Perhaps,  also,  upper  grade  pupils 
should  be  given  definite  drill  in  drawing  as  an  art  of  expression — 
also  an  alpha  phase. 
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Now  the  distinction  here  made  is  of  fundamental  importance  m 
any  discussion  of  flexible  courses,  or  elective  systems,  because  of 
the  probabihty  that  the  right  and  expediency  on  the  part  of 
the  school  of  prescribing  studies  or  phases  of  studies  applies 
with  far  greater  force  to  the  alpha  group  than  to  the  beta  group. 
For  one  thing,  the  processes  of  learning  in  the  alpha  group  are 
much  more  arduous,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  beta  group;  but  in 
the  alpha  group,  at  least  for  the  elementary  school,  will  be  found 
many  of  the  common  intellectual  tools  of  civilized  society — ^the 
arts  of  oral  and  written  expression,  receptive  (or  silent)  reading, 
definite  knowledge  of  geographical  and  historical  facts,  simple 
principles  of  hygiene,  generally  accepted  rules  of  behavior,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  learning  in  the  beta  group  is  easier,  or  should 
be,  if  needed  adaptation  is  made  for  individual  interests;  and  in 
respect  to  appreciation  studies  generally,  society  can  well  afford 
to  have  and  perhaps  even  to  procure  a  large  degree  of  variability 
rather  than  of  uniformity  among  its  members.  We  should  all 
spell  alike  and  have  in  common  a  definite  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  facts  of  American  history;  but  it  is  of  advantage  rather 
than  disadvantage  that  our  people  should  vary  greatly  as  to  the 
fields  or  individual  examples  of  literature,  and  of  history,  in 
which  they  find  interest  and  satisfaction. 

It  should,  then,  theoretically  prove  possible  for  us  to  enumerate 
all  the  desirable  ends  or  objectives  in  the  systematic  education 
of  young  people  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  and  to  classify  them 
into  the  two  divisions  suggested  above,  according  as  the  learning 
sought  is  specific,  definite,  and  instantly  usable  in  active  life, 
or  as  it  results  in  appreciation,  taste,  modified  sentiment,  ideal,, 
and  undifferentiated  background  of  knowledge  (otherwise  ex- 
perience and  intellectual  nurture.) 

IV.  The  Possible  Curriculum  of  the  Junior  High  or  In- 
termediate School 

In  order  to  set  clearly  before  ourselves,  without  unnecessary 
restrictions,  the  possibilities  of  flexibility  in  the  school  for  children 
frpm  12  to  14  years  of  age,  let  us  assume  a  very  large  city  school 
receiving  only  pupils  who  have  completed  sixth  grade  work,  and 
designed  to  retain  these  pupils  for  but  two  or  three  years.  Let 
us  assume  further  that  the  school  possesses  financial  means 
suflScient  to  enable  it  to  organize  and  offer  any  kind  of  instruction 
for  which  there  is  a  substantial  demand,  and  which  in  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  authorities  it  is  wise  to  offer  to  pupils  of  the  stated 
years  and  qualifications.  Let  us  furthermore  assume,  for  sake 
of  concrete  description,  that  the  work  is  offered  as  units,  a  luiit 
consisting  of  the  equivalent  of  five  weekly  periods  of  60  minutes 
each,  extending  through  twelve  weeks,  to  cover  both  instruction 
and  recitation,  and  any  other  form  of  exclusive  claim  on  the 
attention  and  energy  of  the  pupil  of  average  power  for  the  60 
minutes.  Theoretically,  then,  in  view  of  recent  progress  in 
enriching  elementary  school  curricula  and  in  urging  desirable 
new  fornis  of  instruction  and  training,  the  following  subject 
courses  might  profitably  be  offered  in  grades  seven  and  eight  in 
such  a  school,  the  alpha  and  beta  units  being  separately  indicated : 


Name  of  Subject 

Alpha 

Beta 

Units 

Uoits 

(Figures  at  left  refer  to  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  section.) 

(1*  English  Expression: 

(2)  Oral  Expression 

6 

(3)  Written  Expression 

6 

(4)  Grammar 

3 

(5)  Word  Analysis 

1 

(6)  Spelling 

lor  2 

(7)  Penmanship 

lor  2 

(8)  Alphabet 

(9)  Silent  reading 

1 
lor  2 

(10)  General  History 

^ 

(11)  American  History 

3 

3  or  6 

(12)  Community  Civics 

1 

2 

(13)  Literature 

1 

5 

(14)  General  Moving  Pictures 

3 

(15)  Music,  Individual  Vocal 

3 

(16)  Music,  Chorus 

1 

(17)  Music,  Piano 

3 

(18)  Music,  Appreciation 

3 

(19)  Music,  Band 

1 

(20)  Drawing,  Representative 

2 

(21)  Art,  Appreciation 

3  or  6 

(22)  Geography 

(23)  Science,  General 

lor  2 

2  or  4 

1 

2  or  5 

(24)  French 

3  or  6 

(25)  German 

3  or  6 

(26)  Spanish 

3  or  6 

(27)  Latin 

lor  2 

2  or  4 

(28)  Industrial  Arts 

3  or  6 

)29)  Agricultural  Arts 

3  or  6 

(30)  Commercial  Arts 

3  or  6 

(31)  Household  Arts 

3  or  6 

(32)  Arithmetic,  Commercial 

3  or  6 

(33)  Arithmetic,  Industrial 

3  or  6 

(34)  Arithmetic,  Home 

3 

(35)  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Algebra 

3  or  6 

(36)  Hvgiene 

lor  2 

2  or  4 

(37)  Physical  Training 

lor  2 

5  or  4 

(38)  Vocational  Guidance 

3  or  6 

58  or  88         52  or  82 
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(1)  To  include  all  general  studies  designed  to  give  greater  power  in  the  use  of  the 
vernacular,  oral  and  written. 

(2)  Including  reading  aloud,  ''speaking,"  correct  use  of  voice,  ''oral  composition" 
(or  sustained  delivery  to  audience),  debate,  correct  usuage,  etc.,  all  from  standpoint 
of  effort  to  secure  definite  attainments. 

(3)  Composition,  letter  writing,  correct  usage  in  writing,  etc. 

(4)  Systematic  analysis,  with  correction  of  personal  solecisms. 

(5)  Orij^n  and  structure  of  common  words. 

(6)  Chiefly  to  meet  individual  needs.    Good  spellers  excused. 

(7)  Chiefly  to  meet  individual  needs.    Grood  writers  excused. 

(8)  Drill  in  alphabet,  to  produce  readiness  in  use  of  indexes,  dictionaries,  etc. 

(9)  Drill  in  technique.  The  subject  not  clearly  defined  as  yet,  but  evidence 
exists  that  it  is  very  important. 

(10)  A  general  reading  and  lecture  course — ^no  drill. 

(11)  Selection  of  special  details  and  fimdamental  generalization  for  drill  for  alpha 
units;  general  and  interesting  phases  of  subject  as  beta  units. 

(12)  To  include  a  small  amount  of  definitely  organized  knowledge  as  alpha  units. 
Beta  units  to  cover  thrift,  reading  of  sanitation,  practice  voting,  school  self  govern- 
ment, readings,  visits,  etc. 

(13)  Close  analytical  study  of  one  or  two  selections,  and  certain  central  facts  of 
literature,  under  alpha  units.  Beta  units  to  include  home  reading,  library,  etc., 
but  no  requirement  as  to  uniformity  of  material  for  all  pupils.  Individual  choices, 
subject  to  approval  of  instnictor. 

(14)  That  IS,  not  definitely  correlated  \\ith  other  subjects,  and  designed  chiefly 
to  enhance  discriminative  appreciation  of  moving  pictures  as  a  means  of  education 
and  diversion. 

(15)  Drill  for  pupils  having  marked  capacity  to  profit  from  such  study. 

(16)  Selected  group  desiring  drill. 

(17)  For  selected  pupils  desiring  definite  training. 

(18)  All  available  forms  of  music  offered  to  all  desiring  such  training. 

(19)  Selected  group  desiring  definite  training. 

(20)^  A  general  course;  additional  specialized  work  in  practical  arts. 

(21)  Plastic  and  decorative,  and  in  part  correlated  with  practical  arts,  but  should 
include  pictures,  room  decoration,  architecture,  advertising  illustration,  and  moving 
pictures. 

(22)  Separation  of  formal  or  drill  phases  from  appreciative  phase,  preserving 
correlation,  by  means  of  specific  "teaching  units"  for  both  alpha  and  beta  phases. 

(23)  Largely  interpretive  of  scientific  aspects  of  surroundines. 

(24  to  26)  To  produce  mastery  of  spoken  or  of  written  language,  according  to 
predetermined  aims. 

(27)  For  drill  in  part.  Subject  could  be  reorganized  to  give  insight  and  apprecia- 
tion (beta  units)  in  part. 

(28)  Miscellaneous  shop  experience  on  projects  from  wide  range  of  industries, 
including  reading  about  the  industries,  and  other  means  of  enriching  experience. 
Projects  from  textile,  printing,  metal  working,  wood  working,  food  packing,  trans- 
portation and  other  industries.  Amateur  standards  of  achievement,  not  "profes- 
sional." 

(29)  Including  gardening,  poultry  raising,  correlated  reading,  etc. 

(30)  Typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping,  commercial  penmanship,  commercial 
readings,  visits  to  commercial  establishments,  etc.    Much  of  it  on  practical  project 


(31)  Primarily  to  build  on  home  experience  and  to  enhance  appreciation. 

(32  to  34)  To'be  definitely  practical  subjects,  correlated  with  practical  arts  courses. 

(35)  Recommended  for  pupils  expecting  to  enter  high  school  and,  later,  college. 

(36)  To  include  certain  alpha  phases  for  definite  knowledge  and  practice — teeth, 
posture,  etc. — and  others  (beta)  for  insight  and  wide  appreciation. 

(37)  Some  definite  phvsical  training  to  cure  defects  or  to  prevent  apprehended 
defects  (alpha  units).  Games,  "boy  scout"  activities,  miscellaneous  developmental 
play,  athletics,  etc.,  for  beta  units. 

(38)  Readings,  individual  Conferences,  lectures. 
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V.  The  Varying  Educational  Needs  of  Children  of  Twelve 
TO  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

The  foregoing  idealized  curriculum  shows  clearly  that  there  is 
even  now  available  for  possible  use  in  courses  of  study  for  the 
junior  high  or  intermediate  school  many  times  as  much  material 
as  any  one  pupil  can  compass.  Common  experience  teaches 
that  hardly  any  subject  is  included  above  which  can  not  be  "used'' 
in  some  educational  way,  and  to  the  interest  and  advantage 
certainly  of  individuals  and  even  of  groups  of  pupils.  But  there 
are  no  great  number  of  these  units  that  can  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  all  pupils  alike,  and  which  therefore  should  be 
universally  prescribed  as  positive  requirements.  Equally,  there 
are  few  that  any  pupil  should  be  prohibited  from  taking  if  he 
wishes — ^here  called  negative  prescription. 

But  what  shall  be  the  bases  of  these  positive  and  negative 
prescriptions?  They  certainly  include  at  least  the  following: 
(a)  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  varying  native  capacities  of 
pupils;  (b)  the  requirement  that  each  pupil,  even  against  his 
own  desire  and  that  of  his  parents,  shall,  as  a  part  of  his  right 
to  a  protected  childhood  and  as  a  logical  accompaniment  of 
compulsory  school  attendance,  be  required  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  that  will  probably  be  necessary  or  greatly 
advantageous  to  him  in  later  life;  and  (c)  the  right  of  society  to 
have  each  person  fitted  as  far  as  may  be  to  take  his  part  as  citizen, 
parent,  soldier,  and  worker  in  a  world  where  all  human  activities 
are  increasingly  socialized  and  corporate  in  character. 

No  argument  is  required  to  prove  that  children  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  vary  greatly  as  to  natural  capacity.  Some 
are  so  talented  that  they  can  carry  a  large  program  of  studies 
with  ease  and  profit.  Others  are  fortunate  if  they  can,  only  at 
best,  meet  minimum  requirements.  Some  are  born  with  natural 
gifts  for  music,  foreign  language,  and  drawing.  These  pupils 
can  master  their  favorite  subjects  with  an  ease  not  possible  to 
children  less  gifted  in  these  directions.  It  is  the  observation  of 
every  teacher  that  some  children  have  inferior  natural  capacity 
for  arithmetic  and  other  forms  of' mathematics,  while  others 
find  only  slight  diflSculty  in  these  subjects,  even  in  portions 
where  rigorous  abstract  thinking  is  required.  These  natural 
limitations  will  therefore  be  influential  in  determining  what 
large  numbers  of  pupils  will,  or  will  not,  be  allowed  to  take. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  the  child,  irrespective  of  his 
own  desires  in  early  youth  or  those  of  his  guardians,  to  obtain 
or  be  given  the  education  essential  to  a  fair  start  in  life  are  of 
paramount  importance.  This  right  applies  not  only  as  regards 
those  minimum  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
number  which  are  to  be  expected  of  all  normal  children;  it  should 
include  also  the  requirement  that  children,  manifestly  talented 
in  certain  directions,  shall  be  obliged  at  a  suitable  age  to  begin 
studies,  such  as  foreign  language,  that  may  later,  as  far  as  can 
reasonably  be  foreseen,  prove  essential  in  the  careers  and  posi- 
tions of  personal  influence  towards  which  their  native  powers 
seem  to  direct  them. 

Finally,  no  one  will  dispute  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  society 
to  require  all  persons  to  acquire  in  childhood  at  least  the  minimum 
of  knowledge  and  training  which  is  essential  to  their  successful 
participation  in  corporate  life.  Not  only  are  the  arts  of  expres- 
sion to  be  included  here,  along  with  moral  training,  knowledge 
of  civic  facts  and  responsibilities,  and  everyday  arithmetic; 
eventually  each  person  may  be  required  to  submit  to  training 
for  a  vocation,  and  for  the  work  of  the  soldier.  Society  must 
give  these  kinds  of  education  as  a  means  of  self-preservation. 

But,  when  an  extensive  curriculum  of  subject  courses  is  offered 
in  a  school,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  school  to  establish  a 
strong  presumption  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  units  which  are 
prescribed,  whether  for  all  or  for  those  electing  stated  courses. 
Subject  to  the  requirement  that  the  pupil  and  his  parents  provide 
for  the  full  use  of  the  pupil's  time,  the  learner  should  be  free  to 
elect  his  own  program  of  studies,  unless  the  school  authorities  can 
definitely  establish  the  desirability  of  prescription. 

VI.  The  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Elective  System 

Clearly,  then,  educators  charged  with  organizing  and  adminis- 
tering education  for  persons  from  12  to  15  years  of  age  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  confronted  by  conditions  which  constitute,  if  the 
distorted  figure  may  be  permitted,  a  three  horned  dilemma: 
(a)  Possible  educational  offerings  (or  opportunities  for  giving 
particular  kinds  of  instruction  and  training)  are  becoming  many 
fold  more  numerous  than  can  be  taken  by  any  one  individual  or 
group  or  individuals  presenting  like  characteristics;  (b)  the  native 
capacities  of  pupils  or  of  distinctive  possible  groups  of  pupils 
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vary  greatly;  and  (c)  some  subjects  oi  phases  of  subjects,  as 
yet  not  fully  determined  or  defined,  should  m  some  cases  be 
prescribed  for  all  and  in  other  cases  for  all  having  stated  forms 
of  ability  or  probable  future  field  of  usefulness.  How  shall  the 
administrator  proceed  under  these  conditions?  Shall  he  disre- 
gard, as  he  has  heretofore  done,  the  first  and  second  considera- 
tions, and  insist  on  a  limited  curriculum  of  prescribed  studies  for 
all,  thus  ignoring  opportunities  for  varied  training  and  instruc- 
tion? Shall  he  include  in  his  curricula  all  possible  studies,  but 
segregate  them  in  rigid  courses,  so  that  each  shall  constitute  a 
fixed  system  in  itself,  like  a  railroad  route,  of  such  a  character 
that  the  pupil,  once  enroute,  cannot  cross  to  another  line,  and 
<5an  only  change  his  route  of  travel  by  going  back  to  the  starting 
point  again?  Or  shall  he  simply  organize  the  school  offerings 
into  one  long  series  and  allow  the  pupil  to  range  and  choose  ad 
Ubitum?  Manifestly,  each  of  these  courses  is  open  to  objection. 
They  are  all  psychologically  unsound. 

In  reality,  each  method  is  desirable  and  feasible  as  to  certain 
-elements  or  types  of  studies  in  the  curriculum.  Some  studies  or 
subject  coiu'ses  should  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils;  some  should 
be  prescribed  only  as  component  elements  of  definite  courses, 
and  therefore  to  be  required  only  of  learners  electing  such  courses, 
while,  possibly,  elective  to  others;  and  some  should  be  freely 
elective  to  all.  But  it  is  here  contended  again  that  as  regards 
all  prescribed  work,  whether  generally  prescribed,  or  prescribed 
for  those  electing  specified  courses,  a  heavy  burden  rests  upon 
the  authorities  making  the  prescriptions  to  establish  the  presump- 
tion that  it  is  better  that  these  prescriptions  should  thus  be  made 
than  that  the  pupil,  subject  to  reasonable  supervision  from  home 
-and  school,  and  to  the  general  requirement  that  he  must  employ 
all  of  his  school  time  profitably,  shall  freely  elect  his  own  course 
(subject,  also,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  neces- 
sities of  eflScient  and  economical  school  administration).  Here 
we  are,  of  course,  at  once  involved  in  the  old  debate  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  elective  system  and  the  capacities  of 
learners  wisely  to  use  such  a  system. 

All'  of  us  have  read  (and  perhaps  participated  in)  lengthy  dis- 
•cussions  as  to  the  elective  system  in  college  and  school.  We 
were  long  ago  told  that  learners — whether  college  juniors  or  high 
school  freshmen — ^were  not  old  enough  or  wise  enough  or  earnest 
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enough  to  choose  their  own  studies  to  advantage.  They  would 
usually  choose  "snap"  courses.  Their  programs,  under  freedom 
of  election,  would  consist  of  uncoordinated  subject  coiu'ses,  the 
resulting  learning'  would  be  fragmentary,  discursive,  and  unsub- 
stantial. ''Easy  instructors"  would  be  in  favor,  real  efficiency 
would  disappear,  and  chaos  would  prevail. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  nearly  all  debate  as  to  the  elective  system, 
its  opponents  have  had  the  stronger  arguments.  The  proponents, 
while  usually  able  eventually  to  win  the  day  in  action  because  of 
favoring  circiunstances,  have  never,  it  would  seem,  formulated 
the  most  fundamental  and  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
position. 

It  must  siu'ely  be  admitted  that  the  pupil,  whether  in  seventh, 
or  tenth,  or  fifteenth  (college  junior)  grade,  is  but  poorly  equipped 
to  make  so  momentous  a  choice  as  that  involved  in  electing  the 
studies  he  will  henceforth  pursue.  Almost  equally,  after  college 
graduation,  he  will  be  but  poorly  prepared  to  elect  his  profession, 
his  place  of  future  work,  his  physician,  his  political  party,  a 
woman  to  be  his  wife.  Here  we  express,  of  course,  only  an  ad- 
mission that  our  system  of  education  includes  as  yet  hardly 
any  provision  for  adequately  guiding  the  individual  in  the  matter 
of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  important  decisions  he  must  make  in 
life. 

For,  if  we  ask  what  is  the  alternative  to  free  election  of  studies, 
even,  let  us  say,  in  the  college  period  of  education,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  except  in  rare  instances  there  exists  as 
yet  no  organized  procedure  whereby  .the  inditridualy  with  his 
limitations  of  capacity  and  opportunity,  his  interests,  and  his 
obligations  to  society,  can  be  guided  into  making  choices  that 
best  meet  or  serve  his  needs.  The  opponents  of  election  have 
probably  never  asserted  that  they  were  ready  to  provide  the 
personal  attention  and  scientific  insight  that  would  be  required 
adequately  to  have  prescribed  for  the  individual  student  on  the 
basis  of  sound  diagnosis  the  best  program  of  studies  for  him. 
It  is  certain  that  in  college  and  secondary  school  this  could  not 
be  done  for  the  sujfficient  reason  that  never  yet  have  educators 
in  these  institutions  accomplished  anything  substantial  in  the 
way  of  capacity  for  making  scientific  diagnosis  of  the  capacities, 
limitations,  and  probable  opportimities  of  individual  learners. 

Furthermore,  even  assuming  that  such  diagnosis  were  possible 
at  any  period,  the  prepossessions  of  the  advocates  of  rigid  courses 
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r,  usually,  of  one  rigid  course — ^would  probably  have  preven- 
ted them  from  studying  the  variant  qualities  of  the  minds  of 
their  students,  again  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  all  import- 
Ant  consideration,  as  teachers  have  believed,  was  the  subject  to 
be  taught — Latin,  algebra,  Greek,  rhetoric,  logic,  physics,  etc. — 
and  not  at  all  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  learner. 

In  other  words,  the  historical  alternative  to  free  election,  at 
least  of  courses,  if  not  subjects,  has  been  rigid  prescription  as 
<ietermined  by  inflexible  tradition  or  custom  or  educational  the- 
ory. The  variability  of  learners  as  to  capacities,  interests,  and 
needs  has  been  ignored.  Traditions  and  dogmas  as  to  the  super- 
ior or  even  luiique  educational  values  of  certain  ancient  subjects 
of  study  have  governed.  The  newer  subjects  were  intrinsically 
inferior,  if  not  worthless,  educationally,  hence  any  choice  of  them 
has  been  regarded  as  necessarily  bad.  The  thought  that  election 
of  studies  is  bad  has  alwajrs  been  fathered  by  the  wish  that  it 
4should  prove  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  the  opponent  whose 
favorite  studies  might  not  be  elected. 

The  various  attempts  heretofore  made  to  modify,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  rigidity  of  the  inflexible  one-course  curriculum,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  wasteful  possibiUties  of  completely 
free  election,  have  constituted  admissions  that  adjustments  of 
courses  and  studies,  based  partly  upon  the  capacities  of  learners, 
And  partly  upon  their  varying  needs,  are  highly  desirable  and 
probably  feasible.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  no  satisfactory  statement 
of  the  principles  which  would  guide  in  the  matter  has,  as  yet, 
been  formulated.  There  is  still  too  often  the  naive  assumption 
that  the  "system'' — ^that  is,  the  collection  of  educational  dogmas 
And  traditions  as  expressed  by  unprogressive  educators,  usually 
through  conference  or  committee  edict — ^knows  best  what  the 
"student"  needs  and  should  have.  This  is  not  an  individual 
:student,  James  Ferguson,  for  example,  but  an  abstract  human 
being,  an  educational  John  Doe,  who  has  met  entrance  require- 
ments and  who  is  probably  assumed  to  be  taking  his  class  attend- 
Ance  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  would  a  necessary,  though  dis- 
tasteful, sentence  to  a  hospital. 

It  is  still  too  early,  perhaps,  to  formulate  the  underlying  prin- 
•ciples  which  should  govern  flexibility  of  curricula  and  courses;  but 
it  is  possible  even  now  to  apply  to  the  possible  jimior  high  school 
curriculum  the  best  results  of  contemporary  theory  and  practice 
AS  to  this  educational  problem  in  secondary  school  and  college. 
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'  VII.  Controlling  Principles  of  Flexibility  in  Junior 

High  Schools 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  entire  range  of  subject  courses  that 
it  is  possible  to  offer  in  the  junior  high  school,  it  is  clear  that  all 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  same  footing  from  the  stand- 
point either  of  election  or  prescription.  Some  are  essential  to- 
all,  many  essential  to  none.  Some  are  essential  in  certain  courses, 
others  essential  to  no  particular  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  that  may  well  be  regarded  as  educational  luxuries 
— highly  pleasurable  to  those  who  can  afford  them  and  surely 
not  injurious  to  any  who  can  take  them  without  detriment  to 
their  more  necessary  work.  But  what  are  the  subject-courses 
that  belong  in  those  respective  categories?  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  reach  sound  conclusions  here  because  our  prepossessions  are 
at  present  so  much  stronger  and  more  clearly  defined  than  are 
any  available  findings  based  on  scientific  study.  In  the  idealized 
curriculum  for  a  junior  high  school  given  above  there  are  found 
from  58  to  88  alpha  units  (or  subject  courses  to  be  taught  with 
the  aim  of  producing  power  to  do),  and  from  52  to  82  beta  units 
(or  subject  courses  in  which  appreciation  is  a  controlling  purpose). 
No  one  average  pupil,  probably,  could  take  in  two  years  more 
than  30  of  the  total  140  units  supposed  to  be  offered.  A  slow 
pupil  could  take  perhaps  not  to  exceed  20,  while  an  exceptionally 
strong  pupil  could  take  40.  What  requirements  shall  we  make, 
what  advice  offer,  and  what  liberty  allow,  to  our  junior  high 
school  pupil  confronted  by  the  above  curriculum? 

First,  let  us  repeat  that  our  attitude  towards  the  alpha  units 
should  not  be  the  same  as  that  towards  the  beta  units.  If  the 
beta  units  are  taught  (or,  better  word,  offered)  with  due  regard 
to  appropriate  pedagogical  principles,  we  may  experience  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  pupils  from  them,  or,  at  least  some  of  them. 
They  should  prove  inherently  interesting  to  children  as  do  play, 
the  "movies,"  sports,  and  certain  kiuds  of  fiction,  or  as  the  opera, 
fiction,  travel  and  association  prove  attractive  to  adults.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  alpha  units  present,  in  the  main,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  harder  work  of  the  world.  The  interest  with 
which  they  are  pursued  must  often  be  a  derived  interest — derived 
in  some  cases,  even,  from  fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  of  forfeiture 
of  desired  approval,  or  from  love  of  gain  or  approval.     Henc  e 
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it  can  at  the  outset  be  asserted  that  prescription  will  be  much  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  alpha  than  of  the  beta  units. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  careful  study  of  the  capacities  of  average 
children  of  12  to  14  years  of  age,  coupled  with  an  equally  careful 
study  of  the  objectives,  individual  and  social,  which  should  be 
realized  through  their  education,  shows  that  it  is  expedient  and 
desirable  that  their  two  year  programs  could  and  should  include 
substantially  15  alpha  units  and  15  beta  units.  We  might  then 
establish  the  following  rules  to  govern  the  making  of  individual 
courses: 

(a)  Any  pupil  deficient  as  to  spelling,  writing,  and  silent  read- 
ing shall  be  required  to  take  these  alpha  subjects. 

(b)  Every  pupil  shall  elect  four  alpha  imits  in  English  expres- 
sion, in  addition  to  those  required  under  (a). 

(c)  Every  pupil  shall  elect  at  least  six  units  designed  to  provide 
a  definite  course  in  one  of  the  following  fields, — (a)  foreign  lan- 
guage and  mathematics;  (b)  commercial  arts;  (c)  industrial 
arts  (boys) ;  (d)  household  arts  (girls) ;  (e)  agricultural  arts. 

(d)  No  pupil  shall  have  fewer  than  15  or  more  than  20  alpha 
units. 

(e)  Every  pupil  shall  elect  at  least  10  beta  units. 

VIII.  Conclusions 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  this  paper: 

1.  The  reorganization  of  education  designed  for  young  people 
from  12  to  14  is  the  most  important  contemporary  movement 
in  the  field  of  general  education. 

2.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  this  period  should  continue  to 
be  reserved  for  general  education  (cultural,  physical  and  social 
education),  and  that  no  specific  vocational  education  should  be 
offered  in  it;  but — 

(a)  Vocational  guidance,  based  on  communicated  informa- 
tion (books,  lectures,  individual  conferences),  observation 
of  men  at  work  in  vocations,  and  participation  in  simple 
processes  derived  from  industry,  all  designed  as  phases  of 
general  education,  is  acceptable  and  desirable;  and 

(b)  Differentiated  coiu'ses  in  practical  arts,  partly  as  a 
means  of  enabling  each  pupil  to  find  himself,  and  partly 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  valuable  experience  in  reception 
and  expression  or  execution  (not  necessarily  contributing 
to  vocational  power,  however),  are  desirable. 
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3.  Central  schools  should,  gig  %r  «.«  pruntinahlA,  be  organized 
for  all  pupils  from  12  to  14,  to  include  not  only  the  normal  in 
grade,  but  the  retarded  as  well.  Af=t  far  m  p]-5^.fitifiRl^  retarded 
pupils  should  take  same  studies  as  pupils  of  normal  grade;  and 
where,  in  the  more  technical  studies,  they  cannot  do  this,  special 
courses  containing  work  especially  adapted  to  their  needs  should 
be  provided. 

4.  Whenever  it  seems  that  a  new  study  can  profitably  be 
offered  to  a  substantial  group  of  pupils  of  these  ages,  it  should 
be  introduced. 

6.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  more  studies  or  subject 
courses  will  be  offered  than  can  be  taken  by  any  one  pupil;  and 
hence  will  arise  the  necessity  of  election  of  courses  or  subjects. 

6.  In  providing  for  the  selection  of  individual  programs, 
prescribed  studies  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  large 
freedom  allowed  to  the  ]pupil  and  his  parents  to  elect,  subject 
to  full  advice,  the  subject  courses  to  be  taken  by  the  pupil. 
Choices  made  by  pupils  may  frequently  be  unwise,  but  rarely 
more  unwise  than  the  courses  prescribed  arbitrarily  by  the 
authorities. 
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The  Use  of  Study-Halls 
Ella  Adeline  Busch 

Erasmus  Hall  Hic^  SchooU  New  York  City 

IS  not  the  waste  of  school  tune,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to 
the  fact  that  little  thought  is  given  to  finding  out  what  is 
the  significance  of  time  in  school-life?  If  time  and  life  were 
thought  to  be  synonymous,  and  pupils  were  taught  to  think  of 
time  as  life,  would  there  not  be  more  accomplished  in  the  schools 
than  is  done  today?  When  time  is  translated  into  community- 
money,  particularly  such  time  as  is  wasted  becomes  an  economic 
factor  in  which  the  patrons  of  the  schools  will  necessarily  be 
interested. 

Are  we  not  agreed  that  the  use  pupils  make  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  the  school  study-period  is  a  real  problem,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  administrators,  but  also  from  that  of 
the  "  study-hall  teacher"  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  pupil  himself? 
Do  we  know  why  the  discipline  of  study-rooms  is  usually  thought 
to  be  difficult?  Why  some  pupils  accomplish  Uttle?  How  many 
accomplish  anything  that  is  of  value? — ^What  definite  observa- 
tions of  study-hall  conduct  have  been  made  up  to  the  present 
time,  which  will  "carry  knowledge  beyond  conventional  opinions, 
no  matter  how  sagacious"  (Strayer  and  Thorndike,  Educational 
Administration,  Preface)? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  definite  records  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  number  of  pupils  used  their  study-periods, 
between  September  29,  1914,  and  May  7,  1915;  to  present  the 
ratings  of  these  pupils  in  five  traits:  indugtry,  initiative,  atten- 
tion, attitude,  improvement;  to  show  wEat  are  the  schblarshQ), 
absenc^and  lateness  records  of  these  pupils  for  their  first  two 
years  in  high  schools;  to  show  what  connection  exists  between 
study-hall  conduct  and  the  five  traits  mentioned,  and  scholar- 
ship, absence,  and  lateness,  and  between  each  two  of  these  fac- 
tors; and,  finally,  to  suggest,  if  possible,  a  way  for  creating  more 
favorable  conditions  for  study  for  those  pupils  who  habitually 
waste  a  part  of  the  time  they  spend  in  study-halls. 

(235) 
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As  already  suggested,  the  data  used  in  this  study  were  collected 
between  September  29,  1914,  and  May  7,  1915.  Groups  of 
five  pupils  were  observed  on  ten  different  days,  during  study- 
periods  forty-five  minutes  long,  in  large  and  small  study-halls. 
Four  observations  were  recorded  during  each  study-hour.  These 
observation  periods  were  each  five  minutes  long,  a  record  being 
made  every  thirty  seconds.  In  the  chart  below,  each  diagonal 
line  in  a  square  records  an  instance  of  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  observed: 

Study  Hall  102.    October  29,  1914.    Time  1 :45-230  P.  M. 
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Pupil  d*  has  no  mark  of  inattention  during  the  second  observa- 
tion  period,  from  five  minutes  after  two  till  ten  minutes  after 
two ;  during  the  first  and  third  periods  he  was  inattentive  three 
times;  during  the  fourth,  twice.  The  frequencies  of  inattention 
for  the  five  pupils  for  the  one  day  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

a*              b«              c*              d«  e« 

0 1 

1 1 1 

2 2 2 1 1 

3 2 2 1 

4 2 1 1 

5 

6 1 '. 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

Average  for 
the  day        6.1  2.1  2.5  2.  2.5 

Pupil  d*  was  inattentive  during  eight  of  the  forty  thirty-second 
periods  recorded,  or  during  two  (the  average)  out  of  every  ten 
periods,  or  during  one-fifth  of  his  study  hour.  Pupil  a*  was  inat- 
tentive during  twenty-one  of  the  forty  periods  recorded,  or  dur- 
ing five  and  one-tenth  (the  average)  out  of  every  ten  periods,  or 
during  more  than  one-half  of  his  study-time.  The  complete 
record  for  pupil  d*  for  the  ten  days  on  which  he  was  observed 
43hows  that  the  average  number  of  thirty-second  periods  during 
which  he  was  not  attending  to  legitimate  study-hall  business  is 
3.775.  In  other  words  pupil  d*  lost  3.775  tenths,  that  is,  nearly 
four-tenths,  of  each  observation  period:  not  quite  two-fifths  of 
his  time  for  study  was  wasted. 

The  basis  for  the  following  study  consists  of  the  records  made, 
during  ten  study-periods,  of  the  use  fifty  pupils — ^twenty-five 
boys  and  twenty-five  girls — ^made  of  their  time.  For  this  group 
of  fifty  pupils  the  average  niunber  of  instances  of  inattention 
is  found  to  be  2.28  out  of  every  possible  ten  (see  table,  page  239). 

A  comparison  between  the  best  ten  study-hall  records  and  the 
worst  ten  is  suggestive  of  the  differences  that  exist  between  indi- 
viduals and  between  groups.  It  shows  that  the  best  ten  pupils 
wasted  only  .454,  or  less  than  one-half,  of  one  period  out  of  every 
ten;  the  worst  ten  pupils  wasted  4.507,  or  a  Uttle  over  four  and 
one-half,  periods  out  of  every  ten.    On  4.6  days  out  of  the  ten 
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on  which  observations  were  made  there  was  no  instance  of  inat- 
tention  recorded  against  the  best  ten  pupils;  on  only  .3  of  one 
day  was  there  no  instance  of  inattention  recorded  against  the 
worst  ten  pupils.  At  no  time  was  one-half  or  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  study-hour  wasted  by  even  one  of  the  best  ten  pupils; 
on  4.5  days  out  of  ten  was  one-half  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
study-hour  wasted  by  the  worst  ten.  The  group  of  the  best  ten 
pupils  used  31.4  jBve-minute  periods,  out  of  a  possible  forty, 
profitably;  the  group  of  the  worst  ten  pupils  used  only  9.4  five- 
minute  periods  profitably.  The  members  of  the  first  group  at 
no  time  wasted  completely  even  one  out  of  a  possible  forty  five- 
minute  periods;  those  of  the  second  group  wasted  8.00. 

Four  class  teachers  (i.  e.,  teachers  to  whom  the  pupils  recited 
dm^ing  either  the  first  or  the  second  term  of  the  school-year, 
1914-1915)  were  requested  to  rate  these  pupils  in  the  following 
traits:  industry,  initiative,  attention,  attitude,  and  improvement. 
To  each  of  the  four  teachers  of  every  pupil  was  given  a  library 
card  with  the  following  scale  for  the  ratings:  95-100,  excellent; 
85-95,  very  good;  75-85,  good;  65-75,  average;  60-65,  unsatis- 
factory; below  60,  poor.  The  median  (the  average  of  the  middle 
two)  of  the  four  ratings  was  used. 

In  obtaining  records  of  scholarship  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  was  considered  imder  five  groups:  English,  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history.  Each  pupil  had  four  terms  of  English; 
nearly  all  pupils  had  four  terms  of  Latin  and  two  of  German  or 
French,  and  a  few  had  Greek;  mathematics  consisted  of  one  year 
of  algebra  and  one  of  geometry;  the  science  was  elementary 
biology;  the  history,  Greek  and  Roman.  As  may  be  expected,  a 
number  of  pupils  repeated  a  term's  work  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
The  scholarship  records  used  in  this  study  are  based  on  the  aver- 
age of  whatever  work  was  done  in  the  first  two  years  in  high 
school,  in  each  one  of  the  groups  named.  The  average  of  the 
five  averages  constitutes  the  complete  scholarship  record.  The 
absence  and  lateness  records  are  the  total  nmnber  of  absences 
and  latenesses  recorded  dm-ing  the  pupils'  first  two  years  in  high 
school. 

The  complete  data  for  the  fifty  pupils — a-y,  boys;  a»-yS  girls — 
are  suggestive  of  various  interesting  facts: 
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1  a  5.55  50  62  63  70  55  60    21  3 

2  b  3.08  87  85  93  95  83  81     9  3 

3  c  2.23  82  78  85  88  85  69  25  11 

4  d  .31  87  91  94  94  81  84    17  7 

5  e  4.63  76  65  79  82  45  61     3  11 

6  f  3.41  60  65  67  70  65  61     8  6 

7  g  4.10  96  90  95  97  91  89  10  0 

8  h  .85  80  70  85  85  70  81  18  0 

9  i  .75  93  97  90  95  80  75     6  0 

10  J  1.78  89  80  93  85  95  85     8  2 

11  k  .68  66  68  80  83  69  64  19  22 

12  1  4.33  75  80  79  76  83  69     0  0 

13  m  2.63  68  70  75  82  67  68     7  0 

14  n  2.98  78  80  75  77  75  75     0*0 

15  o  1.63  94  90  96  98  86  85     8  1 

16  p  .40  85  73  93  95  67  74     9  5 

17  q  2.38  55  55  75  67  62  67  10  4 

18  r  2.24  69  6366  75  665490 

19  8  3.75  67  66  62  66  67  61  64  8 

20  t  .18  73  70  68  78  70  72     3  3 

21  u  .83  80  75  85  85  80  78     8  0 

22  V  1.45  80  70  72  85  75  67     9  1 

23  w  3.78  63  59  67  68  63  63     2  0 

24  X  1.93  65  65  65  65  70  66     3  0 

25  y  .33  70  67  76  78  73  68     0  0 

26  ai  1.05  81  70  91  87  88  77     1  0 

27  bi  .73  95  87  96  97  95  95     6  0 

28  c^  2.00  64  57  70  75  65  69  44  23 

29  di  .88  72  45  85  85  57  71     4  0 

30  el  2.83  83  75  85  90  85  75  16  0 

31  P  .78  94  80  93  94  81  74  18  8 

32  gi  .73  68  70  72  85  70  69  11  4 

33  h'  2.40  78  77  85  85  87  75     2  0 

34  ii  1.88  67  68  78  67  68  65  18  3 

35  ji  2.60  88  75  91  93  80  79     0  0 

36  k*  1.60  63  70  73  70  62  59     0  4 

37  P  1.54  83  77  97  100  85  65  39  4 

38  ml  2.07  73  75  75  82  78  67     2  3 

39  ni  1.30  73  60  77  75  67  74  16  3 

40  Qi  1.78  73  72  63  80  70  70     6  1 

41  pi  .25  95  95  96  95  95  91     2  0 

42  qi  3.00  70  45  75  75  80  60  56  9 

43  ri  .45  83  72  88  92  75  69  24  1 

44  si  7.30  35  35  45  61  62  60  16  4 

45  ti  2.30  73  75  70  70  72  74     0  0 

46  ui  .78  75  65  80  S3  67  71  20  1 

47  yi  .43  85  70  85  90  85  72  12  8 

48  wi  1.08  73  70  78  75  67  68  17  0 

49  xi  1.00  95  90  98  100  97  87  65  0 

50  yi  7.00  68  65  73  73  65  75     5  0 

Averages  2.28  76.08  71.4  79.74  82.36  74.72  72.7  13.52  3.22 
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After  ranking  the  ten  pupils — five  boys,  d,  i,  p,  t,  y,  and  five 
girls,  bs  g*,  pS  r*,  v^ — ^who  have  the  best  study-hall  records  (i.  e., 
those  having  the  least  number  of  instances  of  inattention  re- 
corded against  them)  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  in  thie  various^ 
traits  measured  and  in  scholarships,  absence,  and  lateness,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  pupils  d  and  p^  maintain  their  places  near 
the  head  of  the  group  consistently  throughout  seven  measures; 
pupils  g»  and  r*  show  little  deviation  in  rank  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Ust;  the  close  resemblance  between  the  traits  ifieasured 
points  to  a  very  close  relationship  or  correlation  between  them. 
We  may  judge  that  pupil  t,  who  is  seldpm  absent,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  use  his  time  in  study-halls  well,  in  order  to  bring  up  his 
scholarship  even  to  sixth  rank.  Pupil  b*  uses  her  study-perioda 
badly  and  has  not  a  great  deal  of  initiative,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  her  absence  record;  but  she  ranks  first  in  the  other 
five  traits.  May  we  not  judge  that  she  has  native  ability  and 
uses  her  recitation  periods  well?  Pupil  y,  who  is  seldom  late  or 
absent  and  makes  fair  use  of  his  study-hours,  is,  possibly,  lacking 
in  those  inborn  characteristics  which  bespeak  the  satisfactory 
pupil. 

Interesting  data  are  presented  by  several  pupils  among  the 
worst  ten — five  boys,  a,  e,  g,  1,  v,  and  five  girls,  e^  y,  qS  s^,  y». 
In  the  case  of  pupil  s*  there  is  identity  of  relative  position  iif  the 
measure  of  study-hall  conduct,  industry,  initiative,  attention, 
attitude,  and  scholarship;  that  this  pupil  is  ranked  third  in  im- 
provement is  due  in  large  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  various  interpre- 
tations given  this  term  by  four  different  teachers.  Pupil  g 
maintains  tenth  rank  in  six  measures;  pupils  e*  and  j*  vary  only 
slightly  in  their  respective  places. 

Thirty-six  correlations  (by  the  Pearson  coejBBcient  method) 
follow,  to  show  the  relation  or  mutual  implication  between  the 
study-hall  conduct  of  the  fifty  pupils  and  each  trait  mentioned,, 
and  between  every  two  of  the  other  eight  traits  measured. 
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.830 
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Attention 
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.934 

.664 

.857 
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.011 

Attitude 

.435 
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.685 

.857 

.711 
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Improvement 

.224 

.880 

.658 

.661 

.711 

.718 

.094 

.235 

Scholarship 

.486 

.868 

.693 

.758 

.731 

.718 

.119 

.311 

Absence 

.019 

.013 

.193 

.082 

.043 

.094 

.119 

.453 

Lateness 

.014 

.217 

.180 

.011 

.012 

.235 

.311 

.453 

Industry  appears  to  be  in  close  correlation  with  initiative, 
attention,  attitude,  improvement,  and  scholarship;  and  attitude 
with  attention,  and  improvement.  Other  traits  which  imply  a 
close  relation  to  each  other  are :  scholarship  and  attention,  attitude, 
improvement,  and  initiative;  initiative  and  attention,  attitude  and 
improvement.  May  we  not  explain  the  less  close  correlations 
between  the  use  of  study-hall  time  and  the  six  traits  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  most  schools  no  definite  standard  of* 
study-hall  conduct  that  is  not  covered  by  such  terms  as  "not 
being  disorderly,"  and  "doing  something"?  May  we  not  expect 
a  closer  correlation  when  pupils  know  definitely  what  they  are 
to  do  during  the  study-hour,  when  such  conventions  of  the 
"recitation"  as  attention,  right  attitude,  demands  for  improve- 
ment in  work,  are  carried  over  into  the  study-hall? 

The  purpose  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  is  to  point  out  a 
possible  reorganization  of  study-halls  so  that  those  pupils  who  do 
use  their  time  wisely  may  not  be  interrupted  by  those  who  have 
not  yet  learned  to  do  so.  Is  it  not  wise  to  allow  those  who  can 
study  independently  to  pursue  any  work  they  may  choose  to  do 
in  their  study-halls? 

Those  pupils  who  seem  not  yet  to  have  learned  to  apply  them- 
selves methodically  to  their  work  may  be  grouped  in  a  second 
room,  or  number  of  rooms,  where  they  will  find  guidance  in 
planning  the  use  of  the  study-hour,  and  help  in  carrying  out  their 
plans.    Those  pupils  who  have  not  the  initiative  or  the  ability  to 
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plan  a  study-program  and  carry  it  out  should  be  grouped  together, 
.preferably  in  rooms  smaller  than  those  m  which  are  seated  the 
two  groups  abeady  mentioned.  Their  studying  should  be  done 
under  close  observation  by  the  teacher  in  charge,  who  ought  to 
find  it  profitable  to  consult  with  the  subject  teachers  of  the  pupils 
in  regard  to  their  difficulties.  In  order  that  a  pupil  may  not 
waste  time,  particularly  at  the  beginnkng  of  a  study-period,  he, 
as  well  as  the  teacher  in  charge,  should  have  a  study-program 
which  gives  data  as  to  pupil's  name,  grade,  class,  official  room, 
hours  for  study,  the  subject  to  be  studied  in  each  study-period, 
the  time  for  recitation  in  the  subjects  studied,  and  the  subject 
teachers'  names.  On  the  back  of  the  program-card  may  be 
given  directions  for  study. 

It  is  not  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  these 
various  groups,  (1)  to  see  that  the  pupils  have  study-programs, 
(2)  that  they  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the  work  outlined 
for  the  hour,  and  (3)  that  they  accomplish  something  definite 
during  the  hom*.  When  the  teacher  finds  a  pupil  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  systematic  study  and  is  improving  in  class  work, 
such  pupil  should  be  promoted  to  the  second  group  of  study-halls. 
And  from  this  second  group  there  will  be  promotions  into  the 
first  group  so  rapidly  as  pupils  are  found  to  be  able  to  study 
independently. 
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Teachers'  Marks  in  Eighth  A,  B,  and  C 
Divisions 

Ernest  C.  Witham 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Southington,  Conn. 

THE  investigation  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  article  was 
not  undertaken  to  prove  or  disprove  anything  in  particular. 
For  the  first  time  the  pupils  this  year  were  classified  according 
to  their  ability,  into  A,  B,  and  C  divisions,  instead  of  being 
divided  alphabetically  as  in  the  past.  It  was  the  purpose  in 
studying  the  marks  of  the  teachers  to  find  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  the  new  plan  of  classification. 

The  conditions  of  the  school  are  briefly  the^e.  A  central, 
upper  grammar  grade  building  in  which  there  are  located  two 
sixth,  two  seventh,  and  three  eighth  grade  classes,  also  a  special 
class,  and  the  manual  training  department.  The  teaching  is 
semi-departmental  in  the  two  upper  grades. 

At  present  we  are  interested  in  the  three  eighth  grade  classes 
only.  They  were  made  up  from  the  two  seventh  grades  in  this 
building  and  a  seventh  grade  from  another  building,  of  the  year 
previous.  The  three  seventh  grade  teachers  submitted  in  June 
the  average  marks  of  their  pupils  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  history  for  the  spring  term,  to  the  superintendent, 
who  divided  the  pupils  according  to  their  general  average  in 
these  four  subjects.  The  marks  ranged  from  60%  to  95%. 
Those  from  85%  to  95%  came  in  the  A  diyision,  those  from 
75%  to  84%  in  the  B  division,  and  those  below  75%  in  the  C 
division.  This  arrangement  gave  us  three  classes  about  evenly 
divided  as  to  size.  Arranged  according  to  the  plan  of  the  present 
investigation,  the  seventh  grade  averages  were  as  follows: 

The  average  marks  of  the  three  seventh  jpjades  for  the  spring 
term.     (This  does  not  take  into  account  the  repeaters.) 


Three  Eighth  Grade  Divisdons 


Number  pupils  receiving  61  to 


A 

B 

C 

61  to 

70%  inclusive 

23 

71  to 

80% 

(t 

23 

7 

81  to 

ft 

20 

9 

91  to  100% 

t( 

9 
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Figure  1  graphically  shows  this  classifications  of  the  three 
•eighth  grades,  as'  determined  by  their  average  marks  in  the 
49pring  term  of  the  seventh  year. 

During  the  smnmer,  one  of  the  seventh  grade  teachers  was 
promoted  to  eighth  grade.  This  is  interesting  because  one-third 
of  the  marks  under  consideration  in^both  the  seventh  and  the 
•eighth  grades  were  hers. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  work 
is  departmentalized  to  this  extent.  One  teacher  has  all  of  the 
^anmiar,  another  has  all  of  the  arithmetic,  and  the  third 
teacher  has  all  of  the  history.  Each  teaches  the  geography  and 
4dl  of  the  other  subjects  to  her  own  pupils  only.  The  pupils 
change  rooms  for  two  subjects.  The  teachers  remain  in  their 
own  rooms  for  all  of  the  work.  All  three  of  the  teachers  have 
had  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  experience,  and  are  considered 
strong.  Number  1  teaches  all  of  the  grammar,  and  the  A  class 
is  assigned  to  her  room.  Number  2  teaches  all  of  the  arithmetic, 
and  the  B  class  is  assigned  to  her  room.  Number  3  teaches  all 
of  the  history,  and  the  C  class  is  asigned  to  her  room.  In  some 
respects  the  work  in  C  division  is  a  little  easier,  but  in  history 
4ind  geography  it  is  the  same.  With  all  these  conditions  clearly 
in(mind,  the  following  facts  are  decidedly  interesting. 

The  Aybrage  Marks  for  the  First  Two  Months  or  the  Fall  Term 
Grammar 

Number  pupils  receiving  10%  or  less 


11  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to  100% 


20%  inclusive 

30%  " 

40%  " 

60%  *' 

60%  " 

70%  " 

80%  " 

90%  " 


Divisions 

A 

B 

1 

C 

4 

7 

7 

8 

11 

15 

4 

9 

5 

19 

3 

3 

Ariihmetie 
Number  pupils  receiving  10%  or  less 

"  ^'  "       llto   20%  inclusive 

"  "  "      91  f«   anor.     " 


21  to  30% 

31  to  40% 

41  to  50% 

51  to  60% 

61  to  70% 

71  to  80% 

81  to  90% 

91  to  100% 


1 

2 

1 

2 
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4 

14 

6 
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11 
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Thb  Average  Marks  for  the  Firbt  Two  Monibb  of  the  Fall  Term 

DivisionB 
ABC 


History 
Number  pupils  receiving  10%  or  less 


It 


20%  inclusive 
30%      " 


91  to  100% 


1 

5 

5 

2 

7 

6 

13 

11 

10 

19 

7 

4 

Geography 

Number  pupils  receiving  10%  or  less 

"  "  "       11  to    20%  inclusive 

21  to  "^ 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 


30% 
40% 
50% 
60% 
70% 
80% 
90% 


1 

1 

2 

9 

4 

6 

8 

16 

7 

6 

7 

8 

1 

3 

4 

91  to  100%      " 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  facts  more  clearly  several  graphs  of 
these  results  are  submitted.  Fig.  2  shows  the  marks  in  grammar 
for  the  three  divisions.  The  code  is  the  same  as  explained  in 
Fig.  1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  A  division  is  decidedly  the  best  in 
this  subject.  The  A  division  sit  in  the  room  of  teacher  No.  1, 
who  teaches  all  of  the  grammar;  except  when  they  go  to  the  other 
rooms  for  arithmetic  and  history. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  marks  in  arithmetic  for  the  three  classes. 
In  this  subject  the  B  division  are  the  leaders.  They  sit  in  the 
room  of  teacher  No.  2,  who  teaches  all  of  the  arithmetic,  except 
when  they  go  to  the  other  rooms  for  grammar  and  history. 

Fig.  4  is  a  graph  of  the  marks  in  history  for  the  three  classes. 
The  A  division  are  way  ahead  in  history,  but  the  C  and  B  divisions 
are  about  equal.  The  C  division  sit  in  the  room  of  teacher  No. 
3,  who  teaches  all  of  the  history,  except  when  they  go  to  other 
rooms  for  granamar  and  arithmetic. 

Fig.  5  is  a  graph  of  the  marks  in  geography.  This  subject  is 
not  departmentalized.  The  C  division  is  the  best  in  this  subject. 
The  other  two  classes  are  about  equal.  Teacher  No.  3  is  the  one 
recently  promoted  from  seventh  grade.  She  is  probably  a  some- 
what higher  marker  than  the  other  two. 
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The  remaining  figures  compare  the  marks  in  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  history,  in  the  A,  B,  and  C  divisions  respectively. 

In  Figure  6,  the  marks  of  eight  A  are  compared.  They  are 
rated  much  higher  in  grammar  than  in  arithmetic.  The  history 
marks  would  indicate  that  in  arithmetic  the  A  division  were  under- 
rated. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  comparison  of  the  marks  of  the  B  division. 
They  stand  much  higher  in  arithmetic  than  in  granmiar.  In 
this  case,  the  history  marks  would  indicate  that  the  B  division 
were  under-rated  in  grammar. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  comparison  of  the  marks  in  the  C  division. 
These  pupils  are  the  best  in  history,  but  the  marks  in  the  other 
two  subjects  would  indicate  that  they  were  over-rated  in  history. 

During  the  year  these  three  divisions  will  be  checked  up  in 
various  ways.  The  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  and  Thorndike's 
reading  tests  will  be  used.  At  present  only  one  test  has  been 
given  by  the  superintendent.  The  results  are  interesting  in 
comparison  with  the  teachers'  marks,  and  while  the  results  of 
this  one  test  are  not  conclusive  by  any  means,  yet  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  they  are  a  fair  estimate  bf  the  real  difference  in  ability 
of  the  three  divisions. 

"A  School  for  Poor  Boys'' 

The  test  used  was  for  English  Composition,  and  consisted  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  above  story,  used  by  Rice,  in  his  famous 
tests,  and  more  recently  by  Supt.  Bliss.  The  story  was  read  to 
the  pupils  by  the  superintendent  in  every  case,  and  all  on  the 
same  day.  The  papers  were  read  carefully  and  arranged  into 
seven  groups,  according  to  their  general  excellence.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 

7        6        5        4  3  2        1 

abed         e  f        g 
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8B 
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4 

8C 

4 

5 

10 

A  value  of  7  has  been  arbitrarily  assigned  to  a,  the  highest 
group,  and  6  to  group  b,  and  so  on.  Multiplying  the  number  of 
papers  in  each  group  by  the  value  assigned  to  that  particular 
group,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  these  products  for  each  division, 
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by  the  number  of  papers  in  each  division^  gave  the  following 
rating  of  the  three  divisions. 

Eight  A  -  4. 
Eight  B  -  3.5 
Eight  C  -  2.3 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  of  these  marks  is  that  all 
three  of  these  honest,  conscientious  and  capable  teachers  are 
rating  the  pupils  who  sit  in  their  own  rooms  most  of  the  time, 
and  for  whom  they  feel  the  most  responsibility,  altogether  too 
high.  This  is  probably  a  conmion  tendency  in  many  school 
systems.  The  first  step  is  to  prove  it,  which  has  clearly  been 
done  in  the  case  of  these  three  teachers.  The  second  step  is  to 
overcome  as  much  as  possible  this  natural  tendency  to  rate  too 
high  those  pupils  whom  the  teacher  sees  the  most  and  has  the 
most  work  with. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF   GRADES    IN   AN   ELEMENTARY   ZO- 
OLOGY    COURSE    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS 

H.  J.  VanCleave 
University  of  Dlinois 

THE  distribution  of  students'  grades  and  problems  arising  from 
differences  in  standards  among  teachers  have  been  discussed 
from  many  view  points.  In  most  cases  which  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer  the  basis  for  these  discussions  has  been  the  wide 
range  of  variability  in  grades  given  a  single  piece  of  work  by  different 
teachers.  All  these  records  indicate  the  difficulties  involved  in  main- 
taining uniformity  in  the  grading  system  of  a  school  or  any  depart- 
ment of  a  school.  Starch^  (1913:630)  has  designated  four  major 
factors  which  in  his  opinion  account  for  this  situation:  "(1)  Differ- 
ences among  the  standards  of  different  schools,  (2)  Differences  among 
the  standards  of  different  teachers,  (3)  Differences  in  the  relative 
values  placed  by  different  teachers  upon  various  elements  in  a  paper, 
and  (4)  Differences  due  to  the  pure  inability  to  distinguish  between 
closely  allied  degrees  of  merit.''  These  and  more  than  these  difficul- 
ties arise  in  the  teaching  of  large  elementary  classes  in  the  laboratory 
sciences  in  a  university.  In  such  a  class  a  given  student  is  frequently 
working  under  two  or  more  instructors  each  of  whom  must  at  the  end 
of  the  course  present  data  from  different  phases  of  the  work  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  individual's  final  grade  in  the  course.  This 
final  grade  under  these  circumstances  is  a  composite  judgment  each 
element  of  which  involves  all  four  of  the  factors  just  quoted  from 
Starch. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  for  the  past  few  years  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  grades  in  the  elementary  course  in  zoology  given 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  As  in  most  such  University  courses  a 
portion  of  the  instruction  is  by  graduate  assistants  and  much  of  the 
grading  is  by  these  same  persons.  From  year  to  year  this  part  of 
the  instructional  force  undergoes  considerable  change  bringing  in 
new  men  with  differences  in  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of 


^Starch,  D.    1913.    Reliability  and  Distribution  of  Grades.    Science  N.  S.  38; 
pp.  630-636.    . 
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zoology  and  from  various  institutions  with  their  several  standards  of 
gradmg.  The  writer  has  been  especially  interested  in  investigatmg 
the  influence  of  these  changes  upon  the  standards  of  grading  in  the 
elementary  course  in  zoology  as  well  as  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
grades  in  the  various  parts  of  the  course.  It  has  been  a  conscious 
policy  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  to  attempt  an  application 
of  the  same  standard,  to  every  division  of  this  course.  To  some  con- 
siderable extent  this  has  been  accomplished  through  frequent  compari- 
sons of  grades.  When  an  individual  is  found  grading  higher  or  lower 
than  the  standard  set  for  the  course  his  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  the  difference. 

Before  discussing  the  results  obtained  it  is  necessary  to  outline 
briefly  the  content  of  the  course  under  consideration.  The  class 
meets  as  a  body  for  three  one  hour  lectures  per  week  upon  the  general 
principles  and  problems  of  zoology.  For  one  hour  per  week  they 
assemble  in  groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  each  for  oral  and  written 
quizzing  upon  the  content  of  the  lectures  and  the  text  assignments. 
This  work  is  conducted  by  graduate  assistants.  For  six  hours  per 
week  the  students  work  upon  regular  laboratory  exercises  in  unit 
sections  of  twenty-four  each  with  an  average  of  one  graduate  assistant 
to  sixteen  students  and  a  regular  faculty  member  to  each  forty -eight 
students.  Notes  and  drawings  made  in  the  laboratory  are  corrected 
and  graded  by  the  assistants.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  a  written 
final  examination  is  given.  In  this  examination  an  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  as  many  distinct  elements  of  the  course  as  is  possible,  and  the 
students  are  given  to  understand  that  all  questions  are  of  equal  value. 
The  papers  are  numbered  but  do  not  bear  the  names  of  the  students  so 
that  an  impartial  reading  of  each  answer  is  assured.  To  insure  uni- 
formity in  grading  and  to  distribute  personal  differences  in  standards 
equally  a  given  question  is  graded  through  the  entire  set  of  papers  by 
the  same  person.  The  final  recorded  for  each  student  is  obtained 
by  taking  an  average  of:  (a)  the  weekly  quiz  grade,  (b)  the  grade  upon 
the  laboratory  work,  and  (c)  the  grade  upon  the  final  examination. 
The  accompanying  curves  indicate  the  extent  of  the  variability  in 
distribution  of  the  grades  given  the  past  semester.  The  distribution 
here  shown  is  about  typical  for  any  one  of  the  past  seven  semesters. 
The  last  three  times  in  which  the  course  has  been  given  the  average 
final  grade  of  the  course  has  v^aried  less  than  one  per  cent. 

'  In  conclusion  it  has  been  found  possible  to  estabish  a  standard  of 
grading  in  a  university  science  course  and  to  maintain  that  standard 
from  year  to  year  despite  the  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
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the  teachiDg  force.  Furthermore  it  has  been  possible  to  attain  a 
fair  degree  of  conformity  in  grading  of  work  done  by  students  in 
different  parts  of  the  course  under  different  instructors. 


75    55   iS   5o    9%    100 


DisTRiBunoN  OF  Grades  of  140  Students  in  an  Elementary  Course  in  Zo- 
ology.   Grades  Grouped  in  Five  Point  Intervals,  for  Example,  Grades 
73  to  77  ARE  Plotted  on  the  75  Line 


A  NOTABLE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES* 

Jesse  H.  Newlon 
Decatur,  Dlinois 

The  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Responsibiliiies  of  Citizenship  are  truly  a 

series  of  notable  lectures,  a  series  that  should  be  found  in  duplicate 

in  every  high  school  in  America.     Properly  used,  these  lectures  will 

contribute  much  to  the  civics  teaching  in  our  schools. 

American  Ciiizenship.  By  the  late  David  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     131  pages. 

The  Citizen  in  his  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Situation.  By  the  late  Henry  Ck)dman 
Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York.    248  pages. 

The  Relation  between  Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  the  Evolution  of  Democratic 
Government.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 175  pages. 


Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty, 
United  States.    Ill  pages. 

The  Citizen's  Part  in  Government.    By  Hon.  Elihu  Root. 


By  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  President  of.,the 
123  pages. 


•Yale  Lectures  on  The  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship.    New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.    Humphrey  Milford  Oxford  University  Press.    Each  volume  S1.15. 
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The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship.  By  James  Bryce,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.    138  pages. 

Conditions  of  Progress  in  Democratic  Government.  By  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States.    123  pages. 

America  in  the  Making,  By  Rev.  Lvman  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  "The 
Outlook.''    234  pages. 

The  Relations  of  EdiuxUion  to  Citizenship,  By  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin.  173 
pages. 

The  Power  of  Ideais  in  American  History.  By  Ephraim  Doughlas  Adams,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  mstory,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.    159  pages. 

Muncipal  Citizenship.  By  George  McAneny,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  New  York.     (In  preparation.) 

The  Liberty  of  Citizenship.    By  Samuel  Walker  McCall,  LL.D.     128  pages. 

Every  one  of  the  eleven  volumes  is  by  a  man  who  has  achieved 
distinction  by  notable  service  in  national  or  international  public 
life,  or  as  an  authority  in  the  field  of  political  science  and  history. 
The  keenest  minds  in  our  public  life  have  been  summed  to  give  these 
lectures.  Filled  with  an  intense  and  high  patriotism,  quickened  by 
years  of  sacrifice  in  civic  service,  these  men  have  lucidly  discussed 
here  the  most  vital  and  fundamental  problems  in  our  body  poHtic. 
These  volumes  are  not  merely  informative,  they  inspire  with  a  new 
sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

We  have  here  different  naen  discussing  the  same  topic  from  more  or 
less  different  points  of  view  but  always  in  a  masterly  way.  For 
example,  Elihu  Root,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  James  Bryce  deal 
with  the  functions  of  political  parties  in  a  democracy. 

Our  teaching  of  civics  has  been  altogether  too  formal,  has  treated 
too  much  of  the  mechanical  details  of  governmental  machinery,  has 
consisted  altogether  too  much  in  memorizing  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  state  and  nation,  and  the  names  of  public  officials.  It  has 
put  the  emphasis  on  the  form  rather  than  on  the  spirit  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  student  is  apt  to  get  the  impressions  that  all  the  great 
problems  of  government  have  been  solved,  that  the  great  sacrifices 
for  democracy  have  all  been  made,  that  the  machinery  has  been  set 
in  motion  and  will  continue  to  run  if  he  merely  votes. 

This  condition  is  due  partly  to  the  woeful  formalism  of  our  civics 
texts;  these  texts  are  apt  to  be  mere  compendiums  of  information  about 
our  government.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  teachers  have 
not  yet  fully  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  social  science  and  broken 
with  the  formalism  of  the  texts.  It  is  largely  due  to  a  paucity  of 
materia]  suitable  for  supplementing  our  texts  in  civics.  There  has 
been  little  material  available  aside  from  college  texts  in  political 
science  which  have  been  too  difficult  for  the  high  school  student. 
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Practically  every  chapter  in  these  books  is  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  high  school  student.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  read  the 
three  discussions  on  political  parties  will  have  a  far  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relations  of  political  parties  to  a  democracy  than  could 
possibly  be  gleaned  from  any  text  book  on  civil  government.  The 
student  will  find  that  the  lectures  do  not  agree  on  all  problems.  The 
result  will  be  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student,  a  phenomenon  that 
has  been  all  too  rare  in  our  civics  classes. 

Incidentally,  every  thinking  citizen  should  read  these  lectures. 
No  man  will  agree  with  all  the  political  philosophy  of  all  the  lectures 
but  all  will  be  stimulated  by  the  high  note  of  patriotism  that  runs 
through  the  entire  series  and  by  the  brilliant  and  critical  analyses  of 
contemporary  civic  problems. 


"ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL" 

F.  R.  Park 
Principal,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Editor  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  : 

Sir:  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Koons  on 
"Enrollment  in  the  High  School*'  appearing  in  Educational  Ad- 
ministration AND  Supervision  for  January,  1916.  It  gave  me  some 
very  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  functioning  of  the  parent 
in  the  directing  of  the  students  course  in  High  School. 

I  believe  much  remains  to  be  done  in  most  communities  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  parents  generally  in  the  matter  of  counseling 
pupils  and  supervising  their  home  work.  In  this  connection  permit 
me  to  submit  a  plan  of  my  own  that  is  proving  somewhat  productive 
of  results. 

After  the  registration  has  been  secured  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
and  each  pupil's  classes  are  suitably  arranged  by  consultation  with 
the  parent  and  the  principal,  I  require  a  careful  plan  of  classes  and 
study  work  to  be  prepared  on  a  filing  card  a  copy  of  which  I  am  inclos- 
ing. The  class  schedule  is  first  written  in  black,  and  a  carefully 
thought  out  study  program,  designed  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupil  to 
take  care  of  the  outside  work,  is  planned  and  filled  in  in  red.  These 
cards  are  not  finally  submitted  until  after  the  first  week  of  the  term 
so  that  it  is  the  product  of  experience  and  the  advice  of  the  teachers 
in  the  several  departments.  During  this  first  week  the  teachers  are 
instructed  to  diagnose  as  well  as  can  be  done  the  ability  of  the  differ- 
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ent  students  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  as  to  the  time  allotment  needed 
by  each  pupil  in  each  subject  outside  the  classroom. 

By  such  a  combined  e£fort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
during  the  first  week  a  tentative  program  of  study  is  made  which  is 
satisfactory  in  the  majority  of  cases.  These  are  then  submitted  to 
the  principal  and  carefully  examined.  Wherever  the  principal's 
knowledge  of  the  pupil  indicates  that  an  inadequate  time  allotment 
has  been  made,  that  pupil  is  advised  to  change  the  study  program 
accordingly. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  card  is  a  place  for  the  home  work  schedule. 
I  have  commonly  sent  a  copy  of  this  home  work  schedule  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  pupils  as  experience  has  shown  to  need  encouragement 
and  direction  at  home.  I  believe  that  hereafter,  following  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Koons,  I  shall  require  the  signature  of  the  parent  to 
this  study  and  class  program.  Such  a  procedure  ought  to  be  an  effec- 
tive means  of  securing  much  necessary  home  direction  in  study. 

The  file  containing  these  cards  is  available  each  day  for  reference 
by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  study  hall  and  is  used  by  them  to 
take  the  roll  and  for  supervising  the  study  period.  A  valuable  use 
of  these  cards  is  made  also  by  the  teachers  in  diagnosing  causes  of 
failure  in  the  classroom  and  remedial  recommendations  are  accord- 
ingly proferred  to  the  principal. 

I  find  that  the  above  plan  is  very  effective  in  developing  habits  of 
systematic  study.  One  reason  why  such  a  plan  is  very  necessary  in 
my  school  is  that  we  have  the  six-six  plan  of  organization,  i.  e.,  six 
years  of  elementary  graded  work  and  six  years  of  departmental  and 
secondary  work.  Pupils  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years  cannot 
be  trusted  to  always  make  ends  meet  in  allotting  their  study  time. 

Name,  Edith  Ackerly  Date,  Jan.  28.  Seat,  Row  E,  No.  3. 

(An  eighth  grade  program-r-seoond  half  year.) 


9.-00-  9:20 

9:20-10:00 

10:00-10:40 

10:40-11:20 

11:20-12:00 

1:20-  1:40 


Monday 
Rhetoricals 
English 
English 
Algebra 
Algebra 
Physiology 


1:40-  2:20  History 

2:20-  3:00  History 

3.-00-  3:40  Drawing 

Home  Work  Algebra 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday       Friday 

Penmanship 

Rhetoricals 

Penmanship  Chapel 

English 

English 

English           Domestic 

English 

English 

English          Science 

Algd^ra 

Algebra 

Algebra          Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Algebra           Algebra 

Physiology' 

Physiology 

Pysiology       History 
Nature  Study 

Nature  Study 

History 

History 

History           History 

Histo-y 

History 

History           History 

Music 

Drawing 

Music            Music 

Algebra 

Algdfra 

Algebra           Algebra 

*The  subjects  in  italics   are  written  in  red  on  the  card  and  designate  study 
periods. 
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Editor  Educational  Administration  and  SuFERvisroN. 

Sir:  Prin.  Park's  suggestions  in  the  above  letter  are  well  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  Proper  enrollment  only  secures  through  the 
co-operation  of  those  most  interested  a  right  start  on  the  year's  work. 
This  beginning  must  be  followed  up  by  measures  adapted  to  secure 
right  habits  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Principal  Park's 
suggested  plan  it  seems  would  follow  up  and  supplement  in  a  com- 
mendable way  the  enrollment  plan  suggested  in  the  January  number. 
It  might  be  well  to  have  the  pupil  make  three  copies  of  the  form  he 
suggests, — one  to  be  placed  on  file  in  the  study  hall,  one  for  the  prin- 
cipal's office  and  one  for  the  pupil's  individual  use.  It  probably 
would  be  sufficient  to  have  the  parent  sign  the  one  for  the  principal's 
office. 

C.  J.  KOONS. 
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C.  H.  JuDD.    Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects.    New  York:  GinD 
and  Co.,  1915.     Pp.  ix,  515. 

The  time  is  now  ripe,  the  author  is  convinced,  for  the  application 
of  psychology  to  the  problems  of  the  high  school  teacher.  But  the 
«ort  of  psychology  which  will  be  of  most  value  to  him  is  not  a  general 
treatment  of  the  traits  of  the  adolescent  mind.  The  psychologist 
should  rather,  if  he  is  to  be  of  service,  concern  himself  with  the  mental 
processes  which  are  aroused  in  pupils  by  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  While  at  present  such  a  study  must  of  course  result  in 
the  statement  of  problems  far  oftener  than  in  their  solution,  a  working 
method  may  at  least  be  devised. 

Such  a  method  will  involve  at  least  the  following:  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  itself  and  of  its  treatment  in  current  texts,  with  an  eye 
to  the  discovery  of  the  types  of  mental  activity  which  it  is  designed  to 
arouse  in  the  learner;  the  study  of  systematic  psychology  in  order  to 
determine  how  it  can  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  the  teacher;  the 
psychological  evaluation  of  suggestions  made  by  various  writers  on 
the  teaching  of  special  subjects;  and,  finally,  systematic  observation 
and  experiment  in  the  classroom. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  sug- 
gested method  to  geometry,  algebra,  English,  foreign  languages, 
manual  training,  industrial  courses,  science,  the  fine  arts,  and  history. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  "Generalized  Experience,"  "Teaching 
Students  to  Study,''  and  "  General  Problems  of  Secondary  Education." 

The  author  is  at  his  best  in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  teach- 
ing of  English;  the  criticisms  which  he  offers  are  fundamental,  and 
his  constructive  suggestions  deserve  both  commendation  and  trial. 
One  wishes  that  these  chapters  could  come  into  the  hands,  not  only  of 
every  high  school  teacher  of  English,  but  of  everyone  who  has  to  do 
with  the  formulation  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  that  field. 
Other  outstanding  features  of  the  book  are  the  chapters  dealing  with 
foreign  languages,  the  discussion  of  the  reorganization  of  mathematics, 
the  emphasis  on  the  problem  method  of  teaching  science,  and  the 
psychological  analysis  of  the  manual  training  problem.  We  know  so 
little  of  the  psychology  of  industrial  and  fine  arts  courses  that  one 
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could  probably  expect  little  more  than  a  series  of  more  or  less  general 
suggestions.  The  chapters  on  the  teaching  of  geometry  and  algebra, 
though  they  contain  valuable  suggestions  seem  to  the  reviewer  among 
the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book.  Chapter  three,  on  "The  Psycho- 
logy of  Space"  would  seem  to  be  of  questionable  value  to  the  high 
school  teacher  of  geometry,  and  much  of  the  material  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing chapters  ("The  Psychological  Analysis  of  Geometry"  and 
"The  Psychology  of  Number  and  Abstraction")  seems  either  some- 
what obvious  or  so  general  in  its  nature  that  application  to  the  specific 
problems  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics  would  be  difficult.  The 
treatment  of  the  teaching  of  history  is  good,  but  partial  and  all  too 
brief. 

Of  the  last  three  chapters,  that  on  "Generalized  Experience"  is 
perhaps  of  most  interest.  It  is  a  distinct  disappointment,  after  the 
statement  that  the  discussion  of  the  transfer  of  training  "bears  all  the 
marks  of  an  intense  partisan  controversy,"  (p.  393)  to  find  that  argu- 
ment is  substituted  throughout  for  the  appeal  to  fact.  The  only 
experiment  quoted  at  length  is  one  mentioned  by  Thomdike  in  an 
early  work,  deals  really  with  correlation  and  not  with  the  transfer  of 
training,  and  is  regarded  by  Thorndike  as  of  so  little  importance  that 
it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  his  recent  inclusive  survey  of  the  field. 
The  only  other  reference  to  definite  experimental  data  is  a  brief  men- 
tion of  Bagley,  and  the  conmient  made  is  confusing. 

Professor  Judd's  method  is  admirably  adapted  to  do  what  he  asks 
for  it,  to  "raise  questions  and  formulate  suggestions."  He  recognizes 
frankly  that  the  teacher  himself  must,  through  observation  and  experi- 
ment, do  most  of  the  work  of  definite  testing  out  of  suggestion  and 
problem.  It  is  probably  unavoidable  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  higher  mental  processes,  the  questions  raised  and  sug- 
gestions given  should  be  now  and  then  somewhat  lacking  in  definite- 
ness,  that  occasionally  the  attempts  to  make  general  psychology 
"function"  seem  somewhat  forced,  and  that  logical  deductions  as  to 
the  sort  of  mental  process  which  ought  to  occur  under  given  conditions 
replace  all  too  frequently  definite  statements  of  fact  as  to  those  which 
actually  do  occur.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  author 
seems  to  have  found  practically  nothing  of  value  for  his  purposes  in 
the  mass  of  recent  experimental  work  on  the  thought  processes. 

There  is  possibly  throughout  the  book  a  somewhat  too  confident 
assurance  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  put  psychological  principles 
tojjwork,  once  they  are  stated.    It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
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average  high  school  teacher,  unaccustomed  to  the  handling  of  psycho- 
logical conceptions,  will  be  able  to  make  his  own  applications  to  class- 
room problems  to  quite  the  extent  that  is  assimied.  He  will  likely 
find  that  much  of  the  treatment  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  which 
the  author  has  made  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence  and  of  individual 
dififerences;  that  it  is  "only  of  general  value  to  the  individual  teacher, 
in  his  daily  task  of  training  students. " 

But  if  the  book  serves  to  stimulate  detailed  study  of  high  school 
problems  from  the  psychological  view-point,  it  will  have  rendered 
the  great  service  to  be  expected  from  such  a  pioneer  work.  This, 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  some  training  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
psychology,  it  is  well  adapted  to  do.  Professor  Judd  has  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  t^e  study  of  a  difficult  field,  and  future  workers 
must  reckon  with  what  he  has  done. 

W.  H.  Chase. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Frank  P.  Graves.    A  Student's  History  of  Education.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.    453  pp. 

The  above  work  is  something  more  than  a  mere  abridgement  of  the 
author's  larger  History  of  Education  in  three  volumes.  It  represents  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  not  merely  to  write  a  text-book  for  those  who 
can  devote  only  a  relatively  short  period  to  the  subject  but  to  take  a 
step  in  advance  by  restricting  the  contents  more  precisely  to  that 
which  will  be  of  greatest  practical  value  to  the  teacher.  To  this  end 
the  treatment  of  educational  institutions  and  practices  is  expanded 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  treatment  of  educational  theory.  As 
to  the  advisability  of  such  a  change  of  emphasis  opinions  will  differ. 
Some  will  regret  to  trace  in  it  some  concession  to  the  dominant  ten- 
dency to  overestimate  in  educational  results  the  tangible,  the  definite- 
ly measurable. 

It  is  a  function  of  a  course  in  the  history  of  education  to  aid  the 
student  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  educational  institutions  and 
practices  of  the  present  through  acquainting  him  with  their  history, 
but  it  is  also  its  function  to  give  the  student  breadth  of  view,  to  equip 
him  for  effective  work  as  an  original  thinker  by  familiarizing  him 
with  the  best  thought  of  the  greatest  minds  that  have  dealt  with 
educational  problems.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  many 
of  our  ablest  educational  writers  still  assume  in  their  readers  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  theories  set  forth  in  the  educational  classics.  Moreover, 
in  these  days  when  we  are  so  likely  to  become  pre-occupied  with  the 
mere  externals  of  education  it  is  of  especial  importance  that  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  teacher  should  enable  him  to  find  inspiration 
in  the  noble  conceptions  of  the  aims,  the  ideals  and  the  nature  of 
education  which  characterize  the  work  of  such  men  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  It  would  be  of  especial  benefit  to  him  to 
catch  something  of  the  ethical  enthusiasm  also  of  Quintilian,  Montaigne 
and  Herbart. 

Hence  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  such  important  topics  as 
the  development  of  state  systems  of  education  in  the  United  States 
should  be  allowed  to  encroach  seriously  on  the  space  hitherto  assigned 
to  the  classical  educational  theorists.  Room  for  the  more  exhaustive 
treatment  of  American  education  in  particular  and  of  modern  educa- 
tional movements  in  general  might  perhaps  be  more  advantageously 
secured  by  the  further  restriction  of  the  space  allotted  to  (in  some 
instances,  by  the  elimination  of)  such  topics  as, — ^the  so-called  cate- 
chetical and  catechumenal  schools,  the  influence  of  Christianity,  primi- 
tive education,  oriental  education,  monastic  education. 

The  style  is  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  brief  text.  Again  and 
again  one's  attention  is  arrested  by  sentences  which  are  models  of 
clear,  concise  and  comprehensive  statement. 

A  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work  to  the  American  student  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  development  of  educational  institutions  and 
practice  in  America.  In  addition  to  the  frequent  references  in  those 
chapters  treating  of  modem  educational  movements  originating  in 
Europe,  three  chapters  are  devoted  exclusively  to  American  education. 
Not  only  do  these  contain  much  that  is  new  in  general  histories  of 
education  but  the  skillful  organization  of  the  complex  material  and 
the  freshness  of  its  treatment  make  these  chapters  especially  inter- 
esting. 

The  cuts,  many  of  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  and  the  intro- 
ductory summaries  are  other  helpful  features  of  the  work. 

Even  those  who  dififer  from  the  author  as  to  the  amount  of  space 
to  be  allotted  to  the  various  topics  will  recognize  this  Student's  History 
of  Education  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  those  who  need  a  brief 
and  impressive  treatment  of  the  subject. 

L.  F.  Anderson. 

Ohio  State  University. 
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Calvin  N.  Kendall  and  George  A.  Mirick.  How  to  Teach  the 
Fundamental  Subjects.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
1915.     Pp.  ix,  329.     $1.25. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  Riverside  text  books  in  education 
edited  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley.  The  striking  value  of  this  volume  is 
that  it  will  serve  to  give  its  younger  readers  a  point  of  view  that  needs 
to  be  kept,  for  while  we  may  welcome  every  new  subject  that  has 
gained  admission  into  our  courses  of  study,  and  while  we  do  well  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  our  administrative  efforts,  making  special  provi- 
sion for  the  retarded,  the  defective,  the  foreigner,  the  adult  who  left 
school  prematurely,  and  still  others  to  whom  the  schools  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  did  not  minister,  young  teachers  are  in  some  danger  of  losing 
their  sense  of  proportion  in  the  midst  of  all  these  desirable  innovations. 
There  are  some  subjects  that  are  fundamental,  and  others,  accessory 
only.  The  noise  that  has  been  necessary  to  secure  for  the  latter 
subjects  a  deserved  hearing  in  the  ears  of  older  teachers  may  easily 
be  mistaken  by  beginners  to  mean  that  the  traditional  subjects  about 
which  so  much  less  is  said  and  written  of  late  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.     Hence  the  need  of  just  such  a  book  as  this. 

Chapter  I  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  authors'  point  of  view.  The 
five  educational  implications  herein  stated  are  wholly  practical  and 
sane,  derived  from  the  two-fold  applications  of  psychology  and  soci- 
ology to  the  work  of  the  school.  As  the  authors  rightly  state,  they  are 
the  guiding  principle  in  determining  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach 
in  any  school,  and  their  application  to  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
subjects  is  illustrated  and  explained  in  helpful  detail  in  the  other  four 
chapters  comprising  the  body  of  the  text. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  teaching  of  English,  which  is  made  to 
include  Reading,  Common  Speech,  Composition,  Granmiar,  Spelling 
and  Penmanship.  The  estimated  importance  and  difficulty  of  the 
subject  may  be  inferred  from  the  space  given  to  its  treatment, — 
almost  exactly  half  of  the  book.  Of  these  six  sub-topics  Reading 
gets  fifty  of  the  one  hundred  fifty-six  pages  with  helpful  suggestions 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  good  instruction  in  the  subject,  the  value 
of  tests  and  the  relative  place  of  oral,  silent  and  supplementary  reading. 

Chapter  III,  sixty  pages,  is  devoted  to  Mathematics.  It  contains 
fruitful  suggestions  as  to  the  value  of  standards  and  tests,  inductive 
teaching,  and  the  relations  of  Geometry  and  Algebra  to  Arithmetic. 
To  many  teachers,  the  tentative  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  ele- 
mentary grades  with  which  it  closes  will  be  its  most  helpful  contribu- 
tion. 
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Chapter  IV,  sixty-five  pages,  treats  Geography,  History  and  Civics. 
It  is  a  bit  unique  in  its  treatment  of  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
topics,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  infrequently  given  an 
absolute  divorce  from  each  other  in  class-room  teaching. 

Chapter  V,  thirty  pages,  discusses  Hygiene,  not  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  in  its  relation  to  conduct  as  well  as  knowledge. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  short  list  of  collateral  readings  for 
further  study  of  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  these  in  turn  are 
brought  together  in  a  three-page  bibliography,  alphabetically  listed 
by  authors  just  before  the  index  with  which  the  book  closes. 

Any  teacher  who  opens  this  volume  expecting  to  find  in  it  something 
new  in  psychology,  method  or  pedagogical  advice  will  be  disappointed, 
for  abundant  writings  can  be  found  in  which  a  similar  pedagogy  and 
the  same  philosophy  are  given  expression.  But  nowhere  else  have  we 
seen  between  the  covers  of  a  single  book  so  much  that  may  serve  to 
instruct  the  teacher  who  is  honestly  endeavoring  to  determine  for 
herself  just  what  is  fundamental  in  educational  principles,  content 
or  methods  of  teaching.  If  all  of  the  cream  in  the  book  were  whipped 
up  into  a  froth  as  thin  as  that  of  many  of  the  books  written  for  teachers 
today,  three  volumes  of  equal  size  would  not  contain  it  all. 

J.  O.  Engleman. 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

George  E.  Meyers.  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  Germany j 
with  Special  Reference  to  Applications  of  German  Methods  to 
American  Schools,  Washington:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1915.     Number  33. 

Mr.  Meyers'  intimate  knowledge  of  German  vocational  educational 
gained  during  a  year  of  study  there,  with  special  reference  to  the 
application  of  German  methods  to  American  schools,  enables  him  to 
evaluate  these  schools  both  in  general  terms  and  in  terms  of  their 
possible  application  to  America.  As  the  systems  vary  somewhat  for 
different  states  and  even  for  different  cities  in  the  same  state,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  take  one  city  as  the  basis  for  this  study.  Berlin  was 
the  city  chosen,  not  only  because  of  its  importance  as  the  principal 
city  of  the  principal  state,  but  also  because  it  was  considered  more 
nearly  typical  than  any  of  the  other  cities. 

While  the  Prussian  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  continua- 
tion schools  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  unskilled  workers  was 
passed  in  1891,  the  Berlin  ordinance  providing  for  such  schools  for 
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boys  and  making  them  compulsory  was  not  passed  until  1905.  A 
similar  ordinance  providing  for  girls  was  passed  in  1913, 

The  commercial  and  industrial  continuation  schools  for  boys  are 
characterized  as  clear  and  definite  in  their  aim  and  efficient  in  ad- 
ministration, especially  the  former.  They  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  employers  and  the  schools,  the  schools  endeavoring  to  fit  their 
hours  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  convenience  of  the  employer  of 
their  pupils.  The  employers  are  not  only  bound  by  law  to  allow  their 
employees  the  necessary  time  to  attend  the  schools,  but  they  are 
held  responsible  for  such  attendance. 

The  boys  are  required  to  attend  school  for  4  hours  each  week  for 
each  year  from  the  age  of  14  to  18.  The  girls  are  required  to  attend 
continuation  schools  within  the  same  age  limits.  That  the  schools 
concede  too  much  to  the  wishes  of  the  employers  of  their  pupils  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  classes  for  the  unskilled 
meet  after  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  schools  for  the  unskilled  give  information  which  is  calculated 
to  make  of  the  pupils  more  independent  and  responsible  citizens,  but 
they  naturally  suffer  from  the  indefiniteness,  or  possibly  the  great 
variety  of  their  aims.  Then,  the  pupils  with  whom  they  have  to 
work  include  the  failures  and  the  unmanageables  from  all  other  kinds 
of  schools.  The  parents  and  the  employers  do  not  see  any  definite 
aim  in  the  work,  and  hence  do  not  give  these  schools  their  moral 
support. 

The  figures  obtainable  for  the  girls*  continuation  schools  tend  to 
show  that  the  enrollment,  when  they  are  in  full  operation  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  boys  schools  now  are,  will  be  approximately  one- 
half  the  enrollment  of  the  latter.  In  great  part  responsible  for  this 
difference  is  the  fact  that  the  compulsory  law  for  girls,  including  as  it 
does,  only  those  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  who  are  employed 
in  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits,  fails  to  reach  that  large  class  of 
girls  who  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  household  duties  of  the  home. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  figures  show  that  with  the  new  law  in  opera- 
tion, as  it  is  to  be  this  year,  the  number  of  girls  enrolled  will  practically 
double  the  number  before  enrolled  in  private  vocational  schools. 

For  the  training  of  continuation  school  teachers,  a  system  is  in  use 
which  allows  for  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  elementary  teach- 
ers who  go  into  the  work  and  theoretical,  and  literary  training  for 
those  people  who  have  engaged  in  the  practical  side  of  the  work  and 
who  wish  to  go  into  teaching  as  a  profession. 
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The  continuation  schools  of  all  sorts  are  under  the  management  of 
the  city  deputation  for  trade  and  continuation  schools.  This  repre- 
sents the  system  throughout  Germany,  with  a  few  exceptions,  notably 
Munich. 

That  the  system,  as  operated,  is  efficient  in  attaining  the  ends  for 
which  it  strives  is  indisputable.  It  takes  the  carpenter  and  the  tin 
smith,  and  it  makes  of  them  a  more  efficient  carpenter  and  tin  smith, 
respectively.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  open  up  to  either  of 
them  a  chance  at  a  piore  desirable  vocation.  It  allows  little,  or  no, 
room  for  vocational  guidance.  A  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  industrial 
or  the  commercial  schools  only  when  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  these  lines,  respectively.  A  boy  who  leaves  the  elementary  school 
and  goes  into  unskilled  work,  as  the  great  majority  of  them  do,  has 
practically  no  chance  to  get  commercial  or  industrial  training.  He 
must  go  at  once  into  the  school  for  the  unskilled  workers,  and  once 
there  the  chances  of  his  getting  training  that  will  admit  him  to  any 
skilled  occupation  or  professional  life  are  extremely  remote. 

Another  very  pernicious  effect  of  the  dual  system  of  control  as  the 
author  sees  it,  is  the  narrowing  of  the  elementary  schools.  These 
schools  now  apparently  feel  that  the  vocational  schools  have  removed 
from  them  all  responsibility  for  preparing  and  guiding  pupils  toward  a 
vocation.  Not  only  is  this  general  feeling  evident,  but  the  vocational 
schools,  by  means  of  better  salaries,  draw  to  themselves  the  best  of  the 
elementary  teachers,  leaving  the  elementary  school  teaching  force 
decidedly  lacking  in  real  ability  as  well  as  in  motive  and  enthusiasm. 

Although  the  author  duly  appreciates  the  worth  of  the  German 
vocational  schools,  as  making  more  efficient  workers,  and  thus  ful- 
filling the  principal  aim  of  the  German,  and  especially  the  Prussian, 
social  order;  he  sees  in  the  general  system,  and  in  the  form  of  dual 
control  which  is  so  largely  responsible  for  its  results,  an  encourage- 
ment to  social  caste  and  a  repression  of  individual  talent  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  the  people  of  America. 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston. 

University  of  Illinois. 

W.  A.  Cook  and  M.  V.  O'Shea.  The  Child  and  His  Spelling.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  publishers.  Pp.  281. 
$1.00. 

The  present  book  is  an  example  of  the  intensive,  analytic  type  of 
study  which  has  been  too  rare  among  the  investigations  of  abilities 
in  elementary  school  subjects  and  in  the  construction  of  tests. 
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Classes  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  college  and  classes  in  high 
school  have  been  examined  in  regard  to  their  spelling  ability,  and  the 
errors  have  been  classified  with  respect  to  the  rules  violated,  or  the 
peculiar  basis  of  the  mistakes  where  no  rules  covering  it  existed. 
The  influence  of  rules  upon  the  spelling  of  the  students  tested  seems 
to  have  been  practicably  negligible,  due  in  part  to  a  misapplication  of 
the  rules  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  rules  had  been  withheld  from 
them  until  they  had  formed  wrong  habits  of  study.  Many  mistakes 
in  spelling  are  simply  lapses  from  ordinarily  correct  spelling  and  are 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  bona  fide  mistakes  are  found  to 
be  usually  due  to  mispronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  draw- 
ing of  false  phonetic  analogies  from  other  words  by  the  pupil,  obscure 
vowels,  and  double  or  silent  letters.  Their  three  lists  of  words  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  frequency,  from  a  great  mass  and 
variety  of  correspondence.  The  first  list  includes  the  most  frequently 
occurring,  and  hence  the  most  important  (272  words);  the  second, 
the  next  542  in  frequency  and  importance;  and  the  third,  the  next  344 
according  to  the  same  standard. 

The  authors  are  not  so  optimistic  regarding  transfer  as  is  Wallin.* 
Situations  in  which  spelling  is  of  practical  use  are  so  much  more 
complicated  than  drill  situations,  and  the  child  has  become  so  habitu- 
ated to  column  methods  of  spelling,  they  think,  that  one  cannot  hope 
for  transfer  of  spelling  proficiency  undiminished — certainly  not  for  a 
long  time. 

The  authors  have  approached  their  problem  in  the  right  spirit. 
Their  study  contains  many  valuable  points,  and  suggest  many  other 
interesting  studies  which  could  be  carried  out  in  greater  detail. 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Fritz-Konrad  Krueger.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  German 
Empire.  Yonkers-on-Hudson :  World  Book  Company,  1915. 
Pp.  340. 

In  this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  Handbooks  of  Modern  Governments 
which  the  World  Book  Company  states  it  purposes  issuing,  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  both  in  content  and  organization  and  in  me- 
chanical execution,  is  set.  The  present  volume  is  written  by  a  man 
who,  it  is  clearly  apparent,  knows  the  German  nation  and  its  govem- 


*  See  note  on  Wallin's  study  id  this  issue. 
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mental  organization  and  spirit  in  a  thoroughly  masterful  way.  Al- 
though the  author  states  in  his  preface  that  "his  book  has  purely 
an  educational  purpose,"  and  "hopes  that  it  will  help  serious  and  fair 
minded  people  in  forming  their  opinion  of  German  government  and 
politics,"  and  although  the  editor  in  his  introduction  states  that 
"without  attempting  in  any  sense  to  be  a  defense  of  either  the  German 
government  or  its  politics  it  (the  book)  is  a  conservative  and  restrained 
judgment  of  German  achievement  and  expectations,"  nevertheless 
it  is  perfectly  evident  through  most  of  the  pages  of  the  work  that  the 
author  is  an  earnest,  not  to  say  ardent,  admirer  of  the  German  govern- 
ment and  its  modes  of  administration.  The  reviewer  in  no  wise, 
however,  wishes  to  give  the  impression  that  the  work  is  biased  or 
over-drawn.  Quite  the  opposite.  As  the  editors  say,  it  is  a  "judicious 
and  patriotic  expression"  of  a  man  who  "is  in  general  in  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  the  National  Liberal  party  of  Germany. " 

The  work  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  together  with  Appendix, 
Critical  Bibliography  coveving  thirty-four  pages,  an  Ow^Knc  of  the  Govern-- 
ment  of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  and  a  well  prepared  Index. 

The  following  chapter  headings  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
organization:  The  Physical  Bases  of  the  German  Empire  (Ch.  I);  The 
Development  of  the  Constitution  (Ch.  Ill) ;  The  Reichstag  (Ch.  V) ;  The 
Bundesrat  (Ch.  VI);  The  Kaiser  (Ch.  VIII);  The  Law  Making  Process 
(Ch.  IX);  The  Army  (Ch.  XII);  The  Railroads,  Canals,  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs (Ch.  XIV);  The  Government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (Ch.  XV); 
Germany^ s  Foreign  Policy  Since  1871  (Ch.  XVIII) ;  The  Colonial  De- 
pendencies (Ch.  XIX). 

The  work  is  exceedingly  timely.  It  is  as  a  whole  and  in  its  detailed 
chapters  exceedingly  well  organized,  lucidly  written,  and  forceful. 
Any  person  interested  in  the  German  nation  today  (and  who  is  not?) 
should  own  this  handbook. 

C.  0.  Davis. 

University  of  Michigan. 
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EDITORIALS 


Secondary  Education  and  the  Nation 

The  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Department  of  SuperiDtendence  was 
impressive  with  its  twenty-one  special  associations,  all  more  or  less 
intent  upon  their  own  platform  utterances  and  open  discussion  meet- 
ings, and  with  the  really  wonderfully  sustained  '* audience-attention" 
at  the  general  sessions.  Particularly  impressive  and  enough  in  itself 
to  make  attendance  at  the  meeting  worth  while  was  the  masterly 
address  of  President  Butler.  Equally  satisfying  and  stabilizing  was 
the  steady  and  always  noticeable  undertone  of  real  educational  activ- 
ity afforded  by  the  commission,  conference  and  standing  committee 
work  of  the  Department's  permanently  constituted  working  bodies. 
From  another  angle  an  observer  was  inevitably  impressed  by  the 
maturing  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Department  as  a  whole 
regarding  the  distinctiveness  of  its  own  educational  character.  This 
was  specifically  reflected  in  some  recommendations  proposed  by  its 
committee  on  revision  and  definition  of  the  scope  of  the  meetings. 
There  seemed  in  these  adopted  recommendations  a  clearing  conviction 
that  there  must  be  some  philosophy  of  school  administration  itself, 
as  well  as  of  so-called  educational  values,  a  philosophy  of  administra- 
tion moreover  which  from  year  to  year  may  well  figure  in  the  plans 
of  the  particular  sessions  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  a  body  of  administrative  doctrine. 

(268) 
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There  was  another  evidence  of  this  growing  sense  among  adminis- 
trators that  even  what  we  have  been  wont  to  think  of  as  inevitably 
'* educational  machinery"  must  not  be  machinery,  but  must  rather 
be  that  better  conceived  school  organism  which  is  capable  of  such 
administratively  flexible  adjustments  that  it  too,  just  as  classroom 
teaching,  can  express  a  fundamental  philosophy  of  education.  We 
refer  to  the  unofficial  but  enthusiastic  impromptu  meeting  of  leading 
high  schgol  principals  from  the  different  states.  These  men,  many 
of  them  of  some  national  reputation  but  not  before  personally  well 
known  to  each  other,  met  and  formed  an  Association  of  High  School 
Administration.  This  new  field  of  high  school  administration  has 
therefore  at  last  emerged  as  a  distinct  one.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  auspicious  moment  than  the  present  for  such  an  organization 
on  a  national  scale. 

C.  H.  J. 

Two  Points  of  View  of  Secondary  Education  in  England 

The  paragraphs  immediately  above  may  well  serve  to  introduce  the 
topic  of  the  present  editorial  comment.  The  point  to  be  made  is 
that  nations  even  now  in  the  death  struggle  are  agonizing  over  the 
meaning  of  their  secondary  education.  The  following  contrasting 
estimates  of  the  secondary  system  of  England  may  be  of  peculiar 
service  at  the  present  time  to  those  who  are,  as  are  the  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, engaged  in  the  profoundly  difficult  task  of  reformulating  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should  underlie  our  own  national  system 
of  public  high  schools.  The  first  quotation  is  from  John  Galsworthy 
(Diagnosis  of  the  Englishman,  N.  Y.  Times  Current  History,  Vol.  II, 
p.  542),  and  the  second  is  a  copy  of  an  Associated  News  Dispatch 
from  London,  February  10,  1916. 

First 

This  potent  element  (the  English  public  schools,  secondary)  in  the  formation 
of  the  modern  Englishman,  not  only  of  the  upper  but  of  all  classes,  is  something 
that  one  rather  despairs  of  making  understood  in  coimtries  that  have  no  similar 
institution.  But,  imagine  one  himdred  thousand  youths  of  the  wealthiest,  healthiest, 
and  most  influential  classes  passed  during  each  generation  at  the  most  impressionable 
age,  into  a  sort  of  ethical  mold,  emerging  therefrom  stamped  to  the  core  with  the 
impress  of  a  uniform  morality,  imiform  manners,  uniform  way  of  looking  at  life; 
remembering  always  that  these  youths  fill  seven-eighths  of  the  important  positions  in 
.the  professional  administration  of  their  country  and  the  conduct  of  its  commercial 
enterprise;  remembering,  too,  that  through  perpetual  contact  with  every  other  class 
their  standard  of  morahty  and  way  of  looking  at  life  filters  down  into  the  very  toes 
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of  the  land.  This  great  character-forming  machine  is  remarkable  for  an  unself- 
consciousness  which  gives  it  enormous  strength  and  elasticity.  Not  inspired  by 
the  State,  it  inspires  the  State.  The  characteristics  of  the  philosophy  it  enjoins  are 
mainly  negative  and,  for  that,  the  stronger.  ''Never  show  your  feeling^ — to  do  so 
is  not  manly  and  bores  your  fellows.  Don't  cry  when  you're  hurt,  making  yourself 
a  nuisance  to  other  people.  Tell  no  tales  about  your  companions,  and  no  ues  about 
yourself.  Avoid  all  'swank,'  'side^'  'swa^er,'  bra^adocio  of  speech  or  manner,  on 
pain  of  being  laughed  at. "  (This  maxmi  is  carried  out  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
Englishman,  except  in  his  press,  habitually  imderstates  everything.)  ''Think  little 
of  money,  and  speak  less  of  it.  Play  games  hard,  and  keep  the  rules  of  them  even 
when  yoiu"  blood  is  hot  and  you  are  tempted  to  disregard  them.  In  three  words, 
'play  the  game,'"  a  little  phrase  which  may  be  taken  as  the  characteristic  imder- 
statement  of  the  modern  Englishman's  creed  of  honor  in  ill  classes.  This  great 
unconscious  machine  has  considerable  defects.  It  tends  to  the  formation  of  "caste"; 
it  is  a  poor  teacher  of  sheer  learning,  and,  aesthetically,  with  its  universal  suppression 
of  all  interesting  and  queer  individual  traits  of  personality,  it  is  almost  horrid.  But  it 
imparts  a  remarkable  incorruptibility  to  En^ish  life;  it  conserves  vitality  by  sup- 
pressing all  extremes,  and  it  implants  ever>  where  a  kind  of  unassuming  stoicism 
and  respect  for  the  nues  of  the  great  game — Life.  Through  its  unconscious  example 
and  through  its  cult  of  games  it  has  vastly  influenced  even  the  classes  not  directly 
under  its  control. 

Second 

"Not  only  are  our  highest  ministers  of  state  ignorant  of  science,  but  the  same 
defect  runs  through  almost  all  the  public  departments  of  the  civil  service.  It  is 
nearly  universal  in  tJie  house  of  commons  and  is  shared  by  the  general  public,  includ- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise." 

This  statement  appears  in  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  leading  British  scientists 
with  a  view  to  waking  up  the  country,  which  is  now  governed  so  largely  bv  lawyers. 
The  signers  include  names  of  international  scientific  reputation  such  as  Sir  William 
Osier,  Sir  WiUiam  Crookes,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Ramsey.  They  demand  that  the  edu- 
cational system  be  entirely  revised.  The  universities  as  weU  as  great  public  schools 
of  the  country  of  the  type  of  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby,  it  may  be  said,  are  under 
the  control  of  classically  educated  clergymen,  who  still  hold  largely  to  the  obsolete 
view  that  science  and  the  habit  of  investigation  undermines  religious  faith. 

Only  Two  Exceptions 

Only  two  exceptions  are  made  in  the  manifesto  to  the  charge  of  official  ignorance 
of  science — the  navy  and  the  medical  department  of  the  army.  The  present  govern- 
ment is  severely  criticized.  As  an  instance  of  ignorance  of  physical  science  among 
the  rules,  the  public  statement  of  a  member  of  the  government  is  quoted.  This 
statement  asked  that  he  and  his  cx)lleagues  be  excused  for  not  having  prevented  the 
exportation  of  Idrd  to  Germany  since  it  had  only  recently  been  discovered  that 
glycerine,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  could  be  obtained  from  lard.  This 
statement  went  unchallenged  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Speaking  of  the  assertion 
that  the  making  of  glycerine  from  lard  is  a  recent  discovery,  the  manifesto  says: 

"The  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  chemistry  of  soap-making  and  the  accom- 
panying production  of  glycerine  is  very  ancient  history.  In  order  that  such  blunders 
may  be  avoided,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a  proportion  of  men  in  the  govern- 
ment who,  if  not  actual  experts,  yet  have  such  a  knowledge  of  science  that  will  give 
them  an  intelligent  respect  for  it  and  an  understanding  of  what  it  can  do,  how  to 
make  use  of  it  and  to  whom  to  apply  when  special  knowledge  is  required. " 

The  scientists  recommend  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  science,  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  place  of  the  present  board  of  trade,  to  keep  in  full  touch  with  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  moment.  This  should  accompanied  by  a  demand  for 
scientific  requirements,  not  a  cramming  for  examination  but  tests  of  genuine  scientific 
education  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  civil  service  and  for  the  army  officers'^ 
schools. 

C.  H.  J. 
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Frederick  J.  Allen.  Business  Employments.  New  York:  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  218.     $1.00. 

This  book  is  written  somewhat  in  response  to  the  supposed  demand 
for  elementary  texts  in  vocational  guidance.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in  different  branches  of  business — 
manufacture,  trade  and  finance.  This  somewhat  intensive  study  of 
three  definite  lines  of  business  is  here  reported  with  detailed  analyses  of 
concrete  examples  from  each  field:  shoe  manufacture,  the  modern 
department  store,  and  a  banking  institution  serving  as  the  illustrative 
examples.  Through  the  first  the  high  school  student  is  supposed  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  mechanical  and  manual  operations 
in  a  measure,  through  the  second  he  is  to  get  a  similar  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  details  typical  of  mercantile  and  commercial 
occupations,  and  through  the  third  he  is  to  be  led  to  an  understanding 
of  the  important  pursuits  whose  nature  is  distinctly  financial.  It 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  all  teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
in  high  schools  and  should  have  an  influence  in  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  more  fundamental  questions  into  the  commercial  curriculums 
of  our  high  schools. 

Emma  Miller  Bolenius.  Teaching  Literature  in  the  Grammar 
Grades  and  High  School.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1915.     Pp.  XV,  337.     $1.25. 

Whenever  such  a  book  as  MissBolenius's  Teaching  Literature  appears^ 
there  arises  a  cry  from  certain  quarters  for  more  matter  and  less  art. 
Nor  is  such  a  cry  unjustifiable,  for  all  too  frequently  many  teachers 
accept  such  books  not  merely  as  suggestive  of  better  ways  of  craft- 
manship  but  as  a  rule  and  guide  of  faith  and  practice.  Weak  teachers 
frequently  regard  such  outlines  and  lesson  plans  as  those  here  presented 
much  as  lazy  house-wives  regard  a  can  of  baked  beans.  Here  is 
something  ready  for  immediate  use,  excellently  cooked  and  well 
seasoned, — dish  it  out!  dish  it  out  and  be  happy!  Perhaps  the  devil's 
advocate  may  reply  that  both  the  canned  beans  and  the  canned  lesson 
plans  are  improvements  upon  former  conditions. 

**  Canned  lesson  plans,"  however,  is  not  fair  to  Miss  Bolenius's 
book;  for  while  it  contains  many  definite  and  specific  outlines,  it 
repeatedly  encourages  and  stimulates  the  teacher  toward  independent 
effort. 

The  author  has  chosen  to  approach  the  study  of  literature  through  a 
consideration  of  the  various  types,  such  as  the  ballad,  narrative  verse, 
the  lyric,  the  novel,  and  the  oration.  While  such  a  plan  possesses 
obvious  advantages,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  much  English 
literature  cannot  be  boxed  into  these  compartments  and  cannot  be 
classified  as  we  might  classify  a  botanical  specimen.  Indeed  Miss 
Bolenius  recognizes  this  difficulty  and  acknowledges  that  **It  is  hard 
to  tie  down  to  cut  and  dried  classification  a  thing  like  literature  which 
is  not  only  alive  but  growing."  Her  book  is  open  to  the  further  ob- 
jection that  she  attempts  to  tuck  into  her  chapters  on  these  various 
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tjrpes  digests  of  English  literary  history  and  little  discussions  of  other 
matters  pertinent  enough  to  the  general  subject  of  teaching  literature 
but  only  slightly  related  to  the  theme  of  her  chapter.  Thus,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  reference  books,  good  and  valuable  of  itself, 
dangles  at  the  side  of  her  study  of  the  essay  as  a  type. 

It  is  ungracious,  however,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  few  flies 
in  the  ointment.  In  general  the  book  is  most  excellent  and  most 
commendable.  Miss  Bolenius  is  certainly  a  very  resourceful,  very 
tactful  teacher,  wide-awake,  enthusiastic,  acquainted  with  the  best 
literature  for  boys  and  girls,  and  able  to  present  these  masterpieces 
to  her  pupils  and  to  her  fellow  teachers  in  a  way  that  is  both  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive.     Her  bibliographical  material  is  excellent. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers. 

Washington:  Bulletin,  No.  31,  1915.    United  States  Bureau  of 

Education. 
The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  determine  the  range  and  the  ten- 
dency in  teachers'  salaries.  Interesting  comparisons  between  the 
earnings  of  elementary  teachers  and  people  in  other  occupations  are 
brought  out.  Also,  the  increase  of  elementary  teachers'  salaries 
over  a  period  of  nine  years  (1904-1913)  is  shown.  The  material  is 
presented  in  tabular  form,  and  some  interpretations  have  been  made. 
Others  might  come  out  of  a  further  study  of  the  data  presented  in 
the  tables. 

Samuel  Paul  Capen.     Accredited  Secondary  Schools  in  the  United 
States.     Washington.     Bulletin    No.    7,    1915.     United    States 
Bureau  of  Education.     Pp.  106,  iv.     15c. 
This  report  has  been  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
response  to  the  demand  for  such  information  by  colleges,  universities, 
and  parents  of  prospective  high  school  students.     The  report  is  in 
three  sections:  the  first  giving  a  list  of  the  accredited  schools  in  the 
country,  by  states;  the  second  giving  a  list  of  the  accrediting  associa- 
tions; and  the  third  giving  a  list  of  the  private  schools  which,  for  lack 
of  any  accrediting  agency  or  for  some  other  reason  unconnected  with 
the  merit  of  the  institution,  were  not  listed  as  accredited. 

Benjamin  DuMViLLE.  The  Science  of  Speech.  Baltimore:  Warwick 
and  York,  Inc.,  1915.  Pp.  219.  80c. 
A  careful,  readable  presentation  of  the  nature  of  sound  production 
by  an  able  and  accurate  scholar.  The  value  of  this  presentation  is 
much  increased  by  the  numerous  helpful  sketches  and  diagrams  illus- 
trating methods  of  voice  production.  To  those  who  have  been 
wearied  by  the  much  vain  and  ignorant  babble  concerning  spelling 
reform  and  standard  English,  the  chapter  on  those  subjects  will 
seem  as  refreshing  as  green  pastures  and  still  waters. 

Martin  Hegland.    The  Danish  People's  High  School,     Bulletin  No. 

45,  1915.     Washington:  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 

Education. 

Part  I  is  concerned  with  the  entire  system  of  education  in  Denmark; 

the  historical  development  and  the  present  organization  and  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  Part  II 
deals  specifically  with  the  high  schools;  their  origin  and  growth,  the 
life,  aims,  curricula,  methock,  influence,  and  educational  results  in 
these  schools.  A  brief  summary  of  the  same  points  in  the  schools  of 
other  countries  follows.  The  author  sees  and  commends  the  growing 
democratic  tendency  in  Danish  education. 

K.  J.  Hoke.  Placement  of  Children  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  Bul- 
letin No.  3,  1916.  Washington:  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Commissioner  has  issued  as  a  bulletin  this  study  of  Mr.  K.  J. 
Hoke,  Second  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. The  bulletin  contains  facts  regarding  the  progress  of  pupils 
through  the  grades;  acceleration,  retardation,  and  entering  age,  and 
absences  in  their  relation  to  school  progress.  The  latter  part  of  the 
bulletin  gives  accounts  of  the  application  of  mental  tests  to  Richmond 
pupils.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  author  is  that  the  present 
system  of  grading  in  Richmond  is  by  no  means  adequate.  It  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  mental  tests  in  the  determination  of  mental 
age. 

Mathilde  Edith  Holtz.  Constructive  English  Grammar,  New 
York:  The  Century  Company,  1914.     Pp.  280. 

"In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the  author  has  had  in  mind  a 
grammar  that  would  keep  the  construction  of  the  English  language  as 
it  is — not  as  fitted  to  a  Latin  model.  Classifications  and  technicalities 
not  contributing  to  the  language  power  of  the  child  have  been  elimin- 
ated, the  aim  being  to  make  grammar  a  study  in  the  ttse  of  language 
to  express  thought.'' 

Frederic  Louis  Huidekoper.  The  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.  Pp.  xvi, 
735.     $4.00. 

Major  General  Wood  speaks  of  this  admirable  work  as  "dealing 
with  our  military  history  and  policy  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
history  up  to  the  present  day."  ''This  book,"  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  ''has  been  written  under  high  pressure — only  five  months 
having  elapsed  from  its  beginning  to  its  completion."  He  assures 
the  reader  however  that,  in  this  herculean  labor,  he  has  personally 
verified  every  single  reference  cited.  It  is  an  impressive  and  imposing 
volume,  without  a  rival  in  its  field.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information 
*'shall  assist  to  arouse  the  American  people  to  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity for  adequate  defense  and  shall  contribute  to  bring  about  the 
proper  strength  and  organization  of  land  forces  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  xmdoubtedly  a  volume  which  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every 
school  superintendent  in  the  country,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  policy  regarding  militarism  in  education  as  of  acquainting 
him  with  the  historical  bases  for  judgment  on  this  national  issue. 
The  author  has  decided  views  of  this  particular  question  which  seem 
to  us  less  sounds  than  his  views  on  more  purely  political  questions. 
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On  page  551  we  read:  'From  a  military  point  of  view  the  problem  of 
obtaining  men  in  time  of  war  would  be  tremendously  simplified  if 
military  drill,  military  hygiene  and  the  elements  of  rifle  shooting  were 
made  compulsory  in  every  public  and  private  school,  as  well  as  in 
every  college  and  university  in  the  United  States.  Properly  conducted 
such  training  might  readily  be  made  as  little  irksome  as  is  the  work  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  or  of  the  young  men  who  have  attended  the  Students' 
Military  Camps;  *  *  /'  The  author  proceeds  to  urge  particular 
colleges  to  take  the  lead  and  get  the  procession  started,  assuring  them 
that  "great  as  will  be  the  advantage  of  such  training  to  the  country 
in  time  of  crisis,  greater  far  will  be  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  everyday  life." 

Anmial  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
June  30y  1915.     Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1915. 

This  report  is  an  illuminating  volume.  It  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  along  with  other 
valuable  information.  It  shows  that  the  Bureau  and  the  individual 
state  educational  departments  are  co-operatiijg  in  a  helpful  way. 

Charles  Dickens  Lewis.  The  Waterboys  and  Other  Stories.  Berea, 
Ky.:  The  Berea  College  Press,  1913.    Pp.  80.    25c. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  put  into  story  form 
some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  science  which  are  of  especial 
value  to  the  farmer.  He  hopes  in  this  way  that  children  may  become 
interested  in  such  scientific  facts  as  the  water  molecule  (the  Waterboy), 
the  Root  Children,  the  Nitrogen  Bacteria,  etc.,  and  learn  to  love  and 
understand  the  nature  life  aroimd  them. 

The  stories  are  intended  for  children  of  the  first  six  grades,  and  are 
told  in  an  imaginative  and  attractive  way,  so  that  the  children  will 
appreciate  the  fictitious  element,  and  yet  easily  grasp  the  underlying 
truth.  Mr.  Lewis  hopes  that  the  ''educated''  people  may  be  encour- 
aged to  devote  themselves  more  and  more  to  an  agricultural  life, 
and  that  such  stories  as  these  may  start  some  child  on  the  way  to 
become  an  '*  efficient  farmer  of  the  new  type.'' 

H.  E.  Miles.     Industrial  Education.    Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Education.    New  York,  1915.     Reprinted  for  Distri- 
bution by  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
An  account  is  here  given  of  the  continuation  work  which  is  being 
done  in  this  country,  and  an  account  of  recent  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.     The  continuation 
work  in  Boston  is  given  especial  notice,  and  the  extension  of  the  Gary 
plan  to  New  York  City  is  classed  as  a  part  of  the  same  movement. 
The  committee  sees  a  need  for  a  more  general  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation schools.     Continuation  work  does  not  at  present  receive 
anything  like  its  due  proportion  of  the  public  interest  or  the  public 
funds.     Without  some  kind  of  continuation  work,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  pupils  who  leave  school  early  will  derive  little 
benefit  from  the  time  spent  in  the  elementary  school. 
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Henry  Carr  Pearson  and  Mary  Frederika  Kirchwey.  Essentials 
of  English.  First  Book,  1914.  Pp.  308.  Second  Book,  1915. 
Pp.  454.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

The  first  of  these  two  books  presents  a  series  of  lessons  in  composi- 
tion and  grammar  for  students  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades; 
the  second  carries  on  the  work  through  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The 
two  books  are  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  best  current  ideas  on  the 
teaching  of  elementary  English.  Especial  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  value  of  oral  exercises  and  oral  composition.  The  earlier 
lessons  especially  have  been  prepared  to  include  a  minimum  of  precept. 
and  a  maximum  of  practice.  The  work  is  carefully  graded.  Especi- 
ally commendable  are  the  practical  exercises  in  letter  writing,  which 
include  even  the  wording  of  a  night  message  for  the  Western  Union. 
Praiseworthy,  too,  are  the  models  chosen  for  work  in  reproducing 
stories  and  the  picture  studies  which  furnish  materials  for  all  sorts 
of  exercises  both  oral  and  written. 

As  a  whole,  perhaps,  the  first  book  is  better  than  the  second.  One 
wishes  that  in  this  latter  volume  the  three  hundred  and  fourteen  pages 
devoted  to  ''the  fundamental  principals  of  grammar"  had  been 
boiled  down  somewhat.  Many  teachers  will  be  glad  to  eliminate 
at  least  a  score  of  lessons  in  that  section  of  the  book. 

J.  B.  Sears.  Spelling  Efficiency  in  the  Oakland  Schools.  Oakland: 
1915.     Board  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  9.    Pp.  vii,  79. 

This  bulletin  is  the  report  of  an  investigation  conducted  in  the 
OaMand  schools  in  October,  1914,  and  directed  toward  a  determination 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools  in  spelling  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  efficiency  to  certain  conditions  of  school  work.  Tests 
were  given  to  the  pupils  of  grades  (2-8)  inc.  The  word  lists  used  were 
the  same  as  those  used  by  Ayres  in  the  Springfield  Survey.  Conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  the  results  of  these  tests,  as  to  spelling  efficiency 
in  relation  to  grade,  sex,  time  allotment,  social  differences,  and  indi- 
vidual differences.  Girls  are  found  to  rank  above  boys  in  spelling 
ability  rather  consistently,  as  earlier  studies  have  indicated.  Ability 
in  spelling  is  found  to  be  rather  highly  correlated  with  social  conditions. 
This  last  conclusion  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  earlier 
investigations  in  studies  of  ability  in  other  school  subjects.  As  a 
whole,  the  work  of  the  schools  is  commended.  Tables  and  diagrams 
are  included  in  the  report. 

E.  H.  Taylor.    Mathematics  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Commercial 

and  Industrial  Schools.     Bulletin  No.  35,   1915.     Washington: 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  types  of  schools  included  in  the  title  are  discussed  with  special 

reference  to  the  instruction  in  mathematics.     An  examination  has 

been  made  of  the  reports  of  the  International  Commission,  for  the 

United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Japan,  and 

the  important  countries  of  Europe.     The  entrance  requirements, 

number  of  years  of  the  course,  kind  of  support,  preparation  of  teachers, 

and  courses  and  methods  in  mathematics  instruction  are  treated  for 

each  country  where  the  facts  are  available. 
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National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English^ 

February  22,  1916 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Pro- 
fessor William  A.  Neilson,  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitch- 
cock, High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Principal  George  H. 
Browne,  Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland:  Dean  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  New  York  University; 
Professor  Clarence  G.  Child,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Principal 
Theodore  C.  Mitchill,  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Pro- 
fessor Fred  N.  Scott,  University  of  Michigan;  Principal  E.  L.  Miller, 
Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit;  Professor  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago 
Normal  College. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools'  Professor 
Edwin  Mims,  Vanderbilt  University. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Professor  H.  R.  Steeves, 
Columbia  University;  Head  Master  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy, 
Head  Master  F.  W.  Pine,  Gilman  Country  School,  Baltimore. 

Conference  of  New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English:  Professor  G.  B.  Churchill,  Amherst  College;  Professor  Wil- 
bur L.  Gross,  Yale  University;  Professor  Fred  P.  Emery,  Dartmouth 
College. 

College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  Dean 
Arthur  H.  Quinn,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Franklin  T. 
Baker,  Teachers'  College,  New  York;  Professor  M.  W.  Sampson, 
Cornell  University. 

The  oflScers  of  the  conference  are  as  follows:  Chairman,  Dean 
Stoddard;  Vice  Chairman,  Professor  Scott;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr. 
Farrand;  Executive  Committee,  Professor  Cross,  Mr.  Hosic,  and  the 
OflScers. 

The  meeting  of  the  conference  this  year  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  1912.  Then  all  was  war;  now  peace  reigned.  The  chair- 
man's slogan,  which  he  announced  as  soon  as  he  was  installed  in 
oflSce,  was:  "Strict  neutrality;  complete  preparedness;  and  watchful 
waiting."     In  plain  English,  harmony  characterized  the  gathering. 

(276) 
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The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  legislate  regarding  the  English 
requirements  for  1920,  1921,  and  1922.  In  connection  with  this  task, 
the  following  matters  were  considered: 

2.  The  conference  re-affirmed  the  statement  of  aims  adopted  in 
1912,  except  that  the  phrase,  "ability  to  read  good  literature  with 
enjoyment,"  was  added.  The  preamble  of  the  requirement  for  1920 
and  22,  will  therefore  read  ''The  study  of  English  in  schools  has  two 
main  objects:  (1)  Command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken 
and  written;  (2)  Ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appre- 
ciation, and  ability  to  read  good  literature  with  enjoyment." 

2.  When  a  vote  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  separat- 
ing teaching  and  examinations  in  composition  and  in  literature  from 
each  other,  it  stood  nineteen  for,  none  against. 

3.  By  a  vote  of  ten  to  nine  the  phrase,  "construction  of  individual 
words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty, "  was  cut  out  of  the  state- 
ment of  examination  requirements  in  grammar.  The  reasons  for 
this  were:  (1)  That  the  matter  is  sufficiently  covered  in  the  preceding 
clause,  which  is  "the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to 
one  another";  (2)  The  fact  that  in  some  schools  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  parsing;  and  (3)  The  contention  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  "case"  in  English,  except  in  pronouns. 

1.  Certain  eastern  private  schools,  finding  it  difficult  to  prepare 
their  boys  for  the  examination  by  means  of  the  large  list  of  books 
adopted  in  1912,  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  the  old  restricted 
list.  In  order  to  accommodate  them  it  was  agreed  that  examinations 
based  on  such  a  restricted  list  of  books  should  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  comprehensive  examinations  which  the  public  schools  demand. 
There  were  strong  expressions  on  behalf  of  the  retention  of  the  com- 
prehensive examinations,  because  they  are  calculated  to  test  power 
rather  than  knowledge,  and  because  no  candidate  can  pass  them  as  a 
result  of  mere  "cramming." 

4.  The  question  whether  or  not  the  conference  should  urge  upon 
schools  the  advisability  of  carrying  the  teaching  of  English  into  all 
classes  was  raised.  The  chairman  said  that  when  the  physics  teacher 
was  asked  to  teach  Enghsh  he  would  probably  invite  the  person 
making  the  proposition  to  go  to  war  or  its  equivalent.  Unofficially, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  difficulty  could  be  overcome  if  high  school 
principals  were  to  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  English  teachers  only. 
No  official  action,  however,  was  taken  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

5.  The  conference  left  the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  books  to  a 
committee,  with  Professor  Fred  N.  Scott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
at  its  head. 
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A  New  Research  Bureau 

THERE  will  be  opened  in  affiliation  with  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology.  Pittsburgh,  on  June  1,  1916,  a  Bureau  of  Sales- 
manship Research. 

A  fund  amounting  to  $75,000  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
first  five  years  has  been  provided  by  a  group  of  business  concerns  to 
whose  initiative  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  is  due.  Among  these 
co-operating  concerns  are  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany, the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  others.  Offices,  psychological 
laboratories  and  equipment  have  been  provided  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technolog>^ 

The  aim  of  this  Bureau  is  to  secure  a  broader  basis  of  established 
fact  for  use  in  improving  present  methods  of  selecting  and  training 
salesmen,  by  accumulating  and  systematizing  information  concerning 
the  methods  now  used  by  successful  firms,  by  applying  psychological 
tests  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental  traits  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
salesmen,  by  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  selection  and  training 
of  salesmen  in  co-operation  with  various  firms,  and  by  publishing 
the  results  of  those  studies  through  appropriate  channels. 

The  activities  of  the  Bureau  will  be  guided  by  a  scientific  stafif,  on 
which  Dr.  W.  D.  Scott,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Northwestern 
University,  serves  as  Director,  and  Professors  W.  V.  Bingham  (Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology),  J.  B.  Miner  (Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology),  and  G.  M.  Whipple  (University  of  Illinois)  will  serve 
as  co-operating  psychologists.  The  scientific  staff  will  comprise, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  research  assistant  and  several  research 
fellows. 

The  fellowships,  yielding  from  $300  to  $500,  will  be  awarded  to 
graduate  students  of  superior  intellectual  ability  personality  and 
leadership,  who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  careers  as  employment 
managers  and  supervisors  of  personnel.  There  will  be  opportunity 
also  for  students  of  psychology  who  wish  to  prepare  docters'  disserta- 
tions in  the  fields  of  mental  tests,  vocational  anal3rsis,  statistical 
method,  etc.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  W.  V.  Bingham,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION    AND    SUPERVISION 


Scientific  Methods  in  Educational  Administration 

David  Snedden 

State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts 
(From  Seventy-ninth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Education) 

THERE  is  a  real  need  that  educational  administration  shall  be 
made  more  scientific.  The  character  of  this  need,  when  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  is  not  always  clear;  but  when  considered 
in  relation  to  specific  phases  of  educational  administration  some 
possibilities,  as  well  as  limitations,  in  meeting  it  stand  out  in 
relief.    For  example: 

(a)  In  the  erection  of  school  buildings  principles  of  engineer- 
ing science  can  now  readily  be  applied  in  such  matters  as  struc- 
tural arrangements,  building  materials,  lighting,  etc.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  scientific  handling  of  problems  of  the  right 
size  of  school  buildings,  size  of  schoolrooms,  arrangement  of 
laboratories^^  interchangeable  use  of  desks  in  high  schools,  need 
of  assembly  halls,  and  the  like,  because  standards  as  to  the  under- 
lying educational  requirements  are  still  in  dispute. 

(b)  When  funds  are  appropriated  on  a  budget  basis  for  desig- 
nated educational  purposes,  it  is  practicable  to  apply  thorough- 
going methods  of  accounting  in  recording  and  reporting  expen- 
ditures. But  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions 
as  to  principles  upon  which  educational  expenditures  should  be 
based,  because  the  more  fundamental  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  education  to  be  provided  cannot  be  measured  accurately 
or  even  precisely  estimated.  Such  estimates  must  often  be 
based  upon  subjective  rather  than  objective  standards.  Hence 
the  amounts  of  appropriations  for  specific  purposes  are  often 
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based  on  beliefs  or  opinions  instead  of  on  knowledge  of  con- 
crete facts,  conditions  and  actual  needs. 

(c)  The  actual  results  to  be  achieved  through  definite  forms 
of  schooling  are  in  only  very  few  cases  as  yet  capable  of  definite 
description.  We  can  agree  in  some  measure  upon  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  results  to  be  achieved  in  teaching  chil- 
dren of  specified  ages  spelling,  penmanship,  computation  in 
arithmetic  and  reading.  But  in  other  lines — ^kindergarten 
teaching,  art  instruction,  history  study,  physical  training,  and 
the  like — the  objective  results  are  capable  at  best  of  only  most 
imperfect  description  and  standardization.  Hence,  while  in 
the  subjects  first  named  the  results  of  different  methods  of 
organization  and  teaching  are  capable  in  some  degree  of  being 
tested  and  compared,  in  the  case  of  the  second  group  of  sub- 
jects named  no  such  definite  testing  and  comparison  of  results 
are  as  yet  practicable.  Even  if  objectives  were  clearly  defined 
in  these  fields,  we  nevertheless  still  lack  standards  of  measure- 
ment. Hence  subjective  standards,  reflecting  beliefs  and  opin- 
ions, are  the  chief  present  means  of  evaluation  and  comparison. 

(rf)  Still  less  is  it  practicable  at  present  to  apply  scientific 
standards  in  attempts  to  determine  the  value  to  the  individual 
and  to  society  of  the  general  results  of  education,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  adult,  in  qualities  of  character,  as  idealism,  adapt- 
ability, courage,  industry  and  the  like.  These  qualities,  varied 
as  to  kind  and  degree,  we  find  in  all  adults;  but  how  far  in  any 
given  case  they  are  due  to  specific  kinds  or  conditions  of  education 
we  have  no  adequate  means  of  determining.  Experience  proves 
that  particular  institutions  or  courses  of  instruction  which  often 
seem  to  produce  these  qualities  in  desirable  form  in  fact  operate 
chiefly  as  selective  agencies,  attracting  those  who  already  possess 
potential  possibiUties  for  the  development  of  these  qualities. 

That  education  should  be  less  advanced  than  medicine,  agri- 
cultm-e,  building,  metal  production,  transportation  and  war 
in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  and  methods  is  not 
siuprising  when  the  complexity  of  the  sciences  underlying  edu- 
cation is  understood.  Discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  present  organization  of  transportation, 
communication,  war,  and,  in  large  measure,  manufactiu'e.  The 
development  of  the  biological  sciences  made  possible  modern 
medicine  and  agriculture.    A  system  of  education  based  on 
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scientific  foundations,  while  making  some  use  of  the  data  and 
principles  of  the  sciences  abeady  mentioned,  must  in  far  greater 
degree  be  based  upon  the  sciences  of  psychology  and  sociology, 
neither  of  which  is  yet  well  developed.  Each,  in  its  present 
stage  of  evolution,  may  be  compared  with  chemistry  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  biology  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  system  of  education  based  upon  scientific 
principles  must,  certainly,  derive  its  aims  in  part  from  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  society  and  in  part  from  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  child  as  a  subject  of  education.  Scientific  methods  of 
teaching — ^including  thereunder  the  means  of  teaching,  such 
as  books,  laboratories,  lectiu-es  and  the  like — ^must  also  be  based 
largely  upon  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  child  as  learner. 
Hence,  while  by  methods  more  or  less  empirical  in  character, 
education  is  steadily  making  progress,  a  comprehensive  and 
exact  analysis  of  its  problems,  as  well  as  the  application  of  soimd 
methods  to  the  improvement  of  educational  administration  and 
to  teaching  processes,  must  obviously  be  greatly  helped  by  the 
fiuliher  development  of  its  two  most  basal  sciences, — sociology 
and  psychology. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  all  edu- 
cators and  all  persons  interested  in  education  should  insist  on 
two  things:  (a)  the  application  of  scientific  methods  generally 
to  the  study  of  all  those  phases  and  factors  in  education  to 
which  such  methods  are  even  now  applicable;  and  (fe)  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  persistent  and  well-supported  demand  for  the 
further  development  of  the  sciences  from  which  contributions  to 
a  scientific  system  of  education  are  to  be  expected.  If  we  study 
the  history  of  any  one  of  the  great  fields  of  human  activity  in 
which  scientific  control  of  processes  has  succeeded  to  the  former 
custom  control — e.  g.,  medicine,  agriculture,  metal  working, 
building — ^we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  later  stages  of  the 
era  of  custom  control  were  characterized  by  extended  efforts  to 
apply  scientific  methods,  and,  on  the  other,  that  general,  irre- 
sistible demands  arose  for  the  development  of  the  underlying 
sciences.  So  extensive  has  been  the  former  influence  in  some  di- 
rections, notably  in  medicine,  agriculture  and  industrial  chemistry, 
that  the  actual  contributions  of  new  and  fundamental  knowledge 
made  by  the  workers  in  fields  of  applied  science  have  frequently 
suiT)assed  in  value  those  made  by  persons  engaged  exclusively 
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in  research  in  the  so-called  pure  sciences.  There  are  signs 
everywhere  that  a  similar  condition  is  now  developing  in  edu- 
cation. ''Child  study"  opened  Unes  of  inquiry  which  resulted 
in  some  valuable  conclusions  which  would  have  been  reached 
more  slowly  by  research  in  pure  psychology.  The  systematic 
study  of  children's  learning  powers  and  processes,  as  exhibited 
in  the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  reading,  writing  and  spelling, 
is  even  now  producing  substantial  results  in  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching.  Sound  methods  have  recently  been 
applied  with  success  to  the  study  of  the  mental  processes  in- 
volved in  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  and  also  to  study 
©f  the  so-called  ''transfer  of  training.''  These  studies  have  also 
exercised  a  definite  influence  on  the  work  of  psychologists. 

Therefore  the  demand  for  a  system  of  education  foimded  on 
a  more  scientific  basis,  now  gaining  strength  among  more  pro- 
gressive educators,  is  entirely  reasonable  and  right.  That 
this  demand  is  also  being  made  by  interested  and  intelligent 
laymen  almost  as  much  as  by  educators  is  shown  by  public  (or 
popular)  interest  in  educational  surveys,  inquiries  and  research. 

Of  the  various  divisions  of  educational  activity  there  is  no  one 
in  the  further  study  of  which  it  is  not  now  possible  to  apply  in 
some  degree  the  methods  of  scientific  analysis  and  also,  in  all 
work  of  reorganization  and  improvement  to  some  extent,  to  apply 
scientific  principles  already  well  established.  Especially  can 
this  be  done  as  regards  the  study  of:  (1)  the  social  needs  met 
by  any  department  of  education;  (2)  the  determination  of  spe- 
cific aims  of  instruction  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  results  of  particular  methods  of  teaching  therein;  (3)  the 
desirable  aims,  means  and  methods  of  intermediate  school  edu- 
cation; (4)  the  aims  that  should  control  in  secondary  education; 
(5)  definite  experimentation  to  discover  best  methods  of  training 
towards  vocational  competency;  (6)  the  possible  and  desirable 
scope  of  continuation  education;  (7)  the  actual  results  of  the 
kindergarten;  (8)  possibilities  of  part-time  higher  technical  edu- 
cation; (9)  the  actual  fields  of  applied  art  education;  (10)  the 
possible  fields  of  extension  teaching,  and  the  best  methods  of 
getting  valuable  results  in  correspondence  instruction;  (11)  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching  English  and  civics  to  adult 
immigrants,  and  the  most  effective  and  equitable  methods  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  that  instruction;  (12)  the  scope  and  char- 
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acter  of  the  training  best  suited  to  delinquents;  (13)  the  best 
methods  of  fitting  defectives  for  vocational  competency  with 
or  without  custodial  care;  (14)  the  improvement  of  standards 
of  normal  school  instruction;  (15)  means  of  developing  sys- 
tematic training  of  secondary  school  teachers;  (16)  the  corre-* 
lation  of  practical  eflSiciency  already  acquired  in  productive 
callings  with  training  in  teaching  methods  in  the  preparation 
of  vocational  school  teachers;  (17)  certification  of  teachers  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  professional  qualifications  of  all  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  profession;  (18)  the  general  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  teachers'  available  time  and  energy  for  piuposes  of  further 
professional  improvement;  (19)  effective  means  of  so  enforcing 
attendance  legislation  as  substantially  to  eliminate  voluntary 
non-attendance,  as  has  been  done  in  continental  European 
countries;  (20)  the  foundations  of  sound  administration  of  medi- 
cal inspection  in  schools,  and  definition  of  the  desirable  limits 
to  publicly  supported  preventive  and  curative  activities  in  con- 
nection therewith;  and  finally  (21)  administrative  means  whereby 
the  employment  of  expert  knowledge  and  right  standards  may 
be  enforced  in  the  planning  and  erection  of  school  buildings. 
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New  York  and  the  Gary  System 
Randolph  S.  Bourne 

New  York  City 

AFTER  close  observation  of  the  year-and-a-half  experiment 
with  the  Gary  organization  in  New  York  City,  I  can  find 
no  reason  to  alter  my  original  opinion  that  Supt.  Wirt's  work- 
study-and-play  school  represents  the  public  '  'school  of  tomorro  V 
to  which  we  shall  all  gradually  have  to  come.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  it  is  the  ideal  school  for  all  time.  I  compare  it  with  the  best 
prevailing  type  of  public  elementary  school  organized  on  the 
study  plan  with  trimmings  of  physical  and  manual  training,  and 
I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  whether  we  consider  the  school 
as  a  child-community  providing  the  necessary  stimulating  en- 
vironment for  the  growing  child,  or  whether  we  consider  it  as  a 
pre-vocational  course  for  the  future  active  and  effective  adult 
life  in  industry  or  the  professions  or  domestic  life,  the  Wirt  plan 
provides  an  organization  more  effective  in  administration,  richer 
in  curriculum  and  more  economical  in  cost  than  any  plan  which 
the  American  public  is  likely  to  be  able  to  finance  for  many  years 
to  come. 

In  New  York  City,  the  conflict  of  political  interests,  the  inertia 
of  the  educational  authorities,  the  conservatism  of  the  teachers, 
has  prevented  the  full  development  of  the  plan.  In  the  two 
schools  which  have  been  nmning  for  over  a  year  and  the  fourteen 
schools  which  are  now  under  reorganization,  httle  more  has  been 
done  than  to  institute  the  mechanical  framework.  The  dupli- 
cate-school is  in  operation,  the  auditorium  feature,  organized 
play,  shop-work,  and  the  co-operation  of  community  child-welfare 
agencies.  But  the  pedagogy  has  scarcely  been  affected,  the  vo- 
cational work  has  not  been  made  to  serve  the  piuT)oses  of  the 
school-community,  the  "appUcation''  work  has  scarcely  begun, 
and  the  whole  liberalizing  spirit  of  Wirt's  educational  philosophy 
has  been  very  imperfectly  interpreted  or  comprehended  except 
in  P.  S.  45  xmder  Angelo  Patri.  Irritating  delays  in  providing 
the  necessary  equipment  have  hampered  the  work,  aroused  the 
parents  and  teachers  to  opposition,  and  focussed  the  public  atten- 
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tion  on  minor  detaUs  of  the  plan.  It  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  all  the  complaints  which  have  been  registered  against  the 
Gary  plan  in  New  York  are  mere  matters  of  physical  adjustment 
of  facilities  in  the  school-buildings.  (The  religious  bogey  was 
mere  hysteria,  and  has  already  died  its  death.)  A  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  administration  could  have  had  the  Gary  plan  run- 
ning with  perfect  smoothness  in  two  months.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  mere  matter  of  leaving  unprovided  lockers  for  the  chil- 
dren's wraps  would  in  itself  be  cause  of  endless  confusion  in  the 
school.  It  is  on  points  like  these  that  opposition  has  fastened, 
and  the  protests  of  an  ignorant  public  have  been  cleverly  manip- 
ulated by  political  interests  who  found  in  the  Gary  plan  a  usefxil 
tool  to  work  up  hostility  to  the  city  administration.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  principals  of  the  two  schools  which  were  first  re- 
organized are  both  enthusiastic  about  the  plan.  In  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  neither  of 
them  can  conceive  of  a  return  to  the  old  plan.  Even  at  its  lowest 
they  find  they  have  a  better  school  than  they  had  before.  It  is 
inconceivable  th^t  any  of  the  other  schools  which  are  being  reor- 
ganized will  return  to  the  old  plan,  and  the  work  of  extension  of 
the  Gary  plan  to  other  school  districts  in  the  city  is  already  going 
quietly  on  under  the  reformed  Board  of  Education. 

No  one  pretends  that  this  change  means  a  sudden  transforma- 
tion of  the  old  mechanical,  limited  elementary  school  which  auto- 
matically sloughed  off  its  non-bookish  members  after  five  or  six 
years  of  dallying  with  the  rudiments.  The  old  teaching  is  too 
strongly  intrenched.  Mr.  Wirt  has  set  a  new  standard  of  peda- 
gogical and  administrative  excellence.  His  plan  will  require  a 
jacking-up  of  the  educational  personnel  to  a  new  level.  We 
must  expect  that  the  attempt  to  apply  the  Gary  plan  by  old- 
fashioned  schoolmen  will  result  in  the  queerest  abortions  and 
mutilations.  This  we  must  accept.  But  that  should  not  deter 
us  from  pushing  the  plan.  For  it  is  better  to  have  a  broad  policy 
and  goal  towards  which  we  struggle  than  not  to  have  any  at  all. 
And  the  Gary  plan  is  such  a  policy,  feasible,  flexible,  a  distinct 
advance  all  along  the  line.  For  New  York  City  to  begin  a  general 
extension  of  the  Gary  plan  would  mean  that  it  had  decided  on  a 
far-sighted  school  policy,  which  it  might  take  years  to  work  out, 
as  the  schools  were  reorganized  district  by  district,  but  which 
would  be  progressing  towards  a  twentieth-century  school  system, 
instead  of  merely  floundering  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
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In  all  the  controversy  on  the  Gary  plan,  Supt.  Wirt's  own  ap- 
proach has  been  strangely  ignored.  I  have  tried  to  present  this 
approach  in  my  recent  volume  on  "The  Gary  Schools,"  and  for- 
tunately his  own  New  York  City  reports,  about  to  be  made 
available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  contain  his  philosophy  of  education  together 
with  detailed  and  constructive  analysis  of  its  application.  His 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  at  once  an  idealist  and  an  en- 
gineer. When  his  opponents  deride  him  as  a  dreamer  who 
imagines  that  the  public  school  can  have  every  facility  for  children, 
he  can  point  to  the  ingenious  technique  he  has  worked  out  by 
which  any  commimity  can  actually  aflford  this  enriched  school. 
And  when  his  plan  is  denounced  as  a  mere  "economy  device" 
he  can  point  to  the  rich  synthesis  of  educational  facilities  which 
his  creative  economy  brings  to  the  school.  These  two  aspects 
are  inseparable,  and  it  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Gary  plan 
is  seized  upon  by  business  men  and  superintendents  interested 
only  in  reducing  school  expenditures.  Wirt  does  not  claim  that 
his  school  is  cheaper  in  net  cost.  But,  given  the  usual  appropria- 
tions, a  community  may,  by  the  use  of  the  Wirt  plan,  provide  a 
school  with  shops,  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  on  a  scale 
hitherto  believed  possible  only  in  wealthy  private  schools.  One 
has  only  to  visit  the  amazing  school-plants  in  Gary  to  see  what  a 
relatively  poor  city  may  do  for  its  children  and  adults.  Certainly 
if  you  get  twice  as  much  for  your  money  you  are  being  as  economi- 
cal as  if  you  had  spent  half  as  much,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  Gary  plan  is  an  "economy  device."  A  Wirt  school  can  only 
be  managed  economically,  moreover,  if  the  advanced  pedagogical 
features  are  taken  over  also.  You  must  segregate  yoiu*  more 
talented  teachers  for  the  non-bookish  subjects,  use  the  auditorium 
for  dramatic  presentation  of  school  work,  use  the  playgrounds 
for  great  group-games,  the  corridors  for  application  work,  the 
shops  for  genuine  constructive  work.  The  failure  to  recognize 
that  the  Gary  plan  is  a  living  organism,  a  really  novel  child- 
community,  is  sure  to  cause  serious  disappointment  and  disillu- 
sionment to  those  who  hope  to  get  the  "economy"  without 
renovating  their  educational  philosophy.  The  present  interest 
in  the  "platoon  plan,"  a  mere  emasculation  of  the  Gary  plan 
which,  because  it  ignores  the  spirit  also  misses  out  on  the  economy, 
is  a  measurement  of  the  imagination  of  school  superintendents  of 
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this  country.  It  is  inconceivable  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
scheme  which  takes  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  Gary  plan  and  uses 
it  simply  to  house  more  children  in  a  building  and  reduce 
the  teaching  force.  They  will  find  that  this  beggarly  application 
does  not  even  provide  the  economy  they  had  hoped  for.  They 
will  then  blame  the  Gary  plan,  when  they  have  only  their  own 
lack  of  imagination  to  blame.  Opponents  of  the  Gary  plan  in 
New  York  have  tried  to  show  that  many  cities  have  rejected  the 
Gary  plan  in  favor  of  the  "platoon  plan."  Where  this  is  true, 
the  superintendents  are  plainly  convicted  of  a  preference  for 
routineer  and  mechanical  education  over  a  freer  and  creative 
one.  It  is  significant  that  those  educators,  like  Principal  Patri 
in  the  Bronx  and  Supt.  Shepherd  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  who 
have  adopted  not  only  the  framework  but  the  spirit  of  the  Wirt 
school,  are  those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  about  the  Gary  plan. 
In  Passaic  indeed  this  enthusiasm  is  expressing  itself  in  a  new 
school-plant,  expressly  designed  to  carry  out  all  the  pedagogical 
implications  of  the  Gary  plan.  Capital  is  also  being  made  of 
the  opposition  of  the  teachers.  But  to  resent  the  challenge  which 
the  Gary  plan  makes  to  the  initiative  and  intelligence  of  the  teach- 
ers is  simply  to  confess  that  they  are  obsolescent  and  cannot  be 
too  speedily  replaced  by  a  younger  and  more  vivid  generation. 

Discussion  of  the  Gary  plan  is  likely  to  be  futile  imless  the 
approach  is  made  in  the  same  way  that  Supt.  Wirt  made  it. 
His  first  question  seems  to  have  been. 

What  must  a  model  school  be  like  which  will  provide  an  environ- 
ment where  children  may  be  busy  all  day  long  at  expressive  work, 
study  and  play  under  right  conditions: — an  environment  which 
is  not  only  adapted  to  their  individual  needs  as  children  but  also 
gives  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  aptitudes  which  can  be 
further  trained  towards  an  adult  vocation? 

The  answer  to  this  is  found  in  a  school-plant  like  the  Emerson 
in  Gary,  with  its  many-sided  and  inter-stimulating  activities^ 
its  equipment  of  shops,  gardens,  laboratories,  swimming-pools, 
etc.,  its  "learning  by  doing,"  its  study  of  objects  rather  than 
subjects,  its  constant  effort  to  educate  the  whole  child. 

The  next  question  is, 

How  may  the  community  finance  the  lavishly-equipped  model 
schools  necessary  to  realize  these  educational  ideals? 

The  answer  to  .this  is  that  any  commimity  may  have  such 
schools  if  it  uses  them  as  a  public  utility  for  all  the  people  all  the 
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time.  By  housing  two  parallel  schools  in  the  same  plant,  one 
of  which  studies  while  the  other  works  and  plays,  and  then  alter- 
nating activities,  the  number  of  school-plants  required  is  reduced. 
The  sums  that  would  be  spent  on  classrooms  are  spent  on  equip- 
ment and  enriched  facilities.  The  smaller  number  of  school- 
plants  reduces  the  overhead  charges  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, while  the  doubling  of  classes  for  group  activities  and  the 
departmentalizing  of  teaching  reduce^  the  costs  of  supervision 
and  instruction.  The  use  of  the  shops  for  school-repairs  makes 
for  additional  saving.  And  all  this  concentration  makes  for 
improved  pedagogy. 

The  problem  of  introducing  the  Gary  plan  in  a  city  system  is 
one  of  remodelling  a  school-plant  so  as  to  provide  the  facilities 
required  for  the  internal  reorganization.  Each  individual  school- 
plant  is  therefore  a  separate  problem.  The  newer  schools  will 
be  easier  to  relnodel.  Many  of  the  older  buildings  of  a  big  city 
system  could  be  abandoned.  The  cities  that  have  tried  the  Gary 
plan  have  not  been  engaging  in  idle  pastime.  They  have  tried 
it  because  it  seemed  to  offer  a  cure  for  two  of  their  most  formidable 
school  evils, — school-congestion  resulting  in  the  necessity  for 
''part-time,"  and  a  lack  of  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  for 
pre-vocational  training.  These  are  the  problems  to  advise  upon 
which  Supt.  Wirt  was  brought  to  New  York.  He  estimated  that 
at  a  ^ost  of  $6,000,000  he  could  abolish  the  part-time  evil  by 
means  of  the  dupUcate-school  plan  in  150  congested  schools. 
The  Board  of  Superintendents  after  a  long  investigation  re- 
ported that  this  reorganization  would  cost  nearly  twice  as  much. 
Accepting  their  figure  as  a  minimum  instead  of  the  very  highest 
maximum  they  could  produce,  what  we  have  to  compare  their 
figure  with  is  not  Supt.  Wirt's  lower  estimate,  but  the  estimate  of 
$40,000,000  which  this  same  Board  of  Superintendents  made  for 
the  capital  outlay  for  new  schools  necessary  to  effect  the  same 
result  of  relieving  congestion  on  the  traditional  plan.  The  sig- 
nificance to  the  public  is  enormous.  For  the  six  to  twelve  milUon 
dollars  are  within  the  bounds  of  procurability.  The  forty  million 
are  not.  The  forty  million  expenditure,  moreover,  would  involve 
huge  additional  sums  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  would 
besides  provide  few  of  the  enriched  facilities  that  the  Gary  plan 
involves.  This  means  that  New  York,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Gary  plan  could  get  the  enriched  curriculum  and  the  longer 
school  day  for  all  its  children  which  it  can  never  afford  or  procure 
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on  the  traditional  plan.  This  is  the  real  issue,  and  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  understood. 

The  opposition  of  the  local  schoolmen  can  be  readily  imder- 
stood.  Tbe  New  York  system  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  the  obsolescent,  formalistic,  imiform,  inspector-examination, 
education  which  was  so  completely  exposed  in  the  Hanus  Survey 
and  by  Prof.  Cubberley  and  his  associates  in  the  recent  Portland 
Survey.  Its  administrators  have  made  the  system  what  it  is, 
and  they  are  naturally  satisfied  with  it  and  their  routine  direction 
of  it.  New  ideas  of  any  kind  would  seem  to  them  ipso  facto 
menacing.  Criticism  from  them  of  any  novel  educational  philoso- 
phy would  register  their  reluctance  to  change  rather  than  any 
genuine  judicial  weighing  of  its  pedagogical  merits.  However 
impartial  his  mind  may  be,  no  man  can  fairly  be  asked  to  become 
his  own  judge,  jury  and  executioner.  Yet  to  ask  New  York 
schoolmen  for  "evaluations  "of  the  Gary  plan  is  exactly  to  perpe- 
trate this  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  upon  them. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  judgment  should  made  of  a  very 
curious  piece  of  statistical  work  that  recently  came  from  the  City 
Superintendent  purporting  to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  New 
York  Gary  schools  in  all  the  fundamental  subjects.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  compare  the  average  rating  of  the  two  Gary 
schools  then  in  operation  with  an  average  of  eight  regular  schools 
selected,  supposedly  at  random,  from  the  hundreds  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  Gary  schools  was  in  process  of  re-organization  at  the 
time  of  examination.  The  other  had  been  running  four  months. 
Yet  this  test,  computed  by  averages  which  included  a  Gary 
-school  that  had  not  even  begun  to  be  really  operated  on  the  new 
plan,  is- put  forth  as  serious  evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
Gary  plan !  Analysis  of  the  figures  shows,  however,  that  the  Gary 
school  which  had  been  operating  under  the  new  plan  long  enough 
to  make  an  examination  mean  anything  at  all  actually  excels 
in  its  ratings  in  all  subjects  the  averages  for  the  eight  regular 
schools!  And  this  in  both  the  March  and  the  June  tests!  Fur- 
thermore, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  of  the  regular 
schools  shows  an  improvement  in  that  time,  it  still  falls  behind 
the  June  average  rating  for  the  Gary  school.  The  perfectly 
illegitimate  statistical  trick  of  comparing  an  average  of  two  fixed 
schools  with  an  average  of  eighty  taken  by  random  sampling, 
And  the  use  of  such  a  test  in  an  effort  to  discredit  the  Gary  plan, 
is  illiuninating  with  reference  to  the  mind  of  some  New  York 
schoolmen. 
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A  Descriptive  and  Critical  Study  of  Buckingham's 
Investigation  of  Spelling  Efficiency 

W.  F.  Tidyman 

Stamford*  Conn. 

DR.  Buckingham's  attempt  to  standardize  ability  in  spelling 
is  conspicuous  not  only  as  the  first  really  serious  work  of 
its  kind  but,  also,  as  one  of  the  best  instances  of  the  application 
of  the  statistical  method  of  investigation  to  the  study  of  educa- 
tional problems. 

Aim,  The  particular  problem  of  the  investigation  is  to  derive 
a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  spelling  ability  and  to  show  some 
of  its  uses  and  applications  (Buckingham  '13,  p.  1). 

Means.  The  author  relates  his  problem  to  the  now  general 
movement  toward  the  derivation  of  scales  for  the  measurement 
of  ability  in  school  subjects,  and  mentions  with  apparent  approval 
the  work  of  Thorndike  in  Handwriting  ('10)  and  of  Hillegas  in 
English  Composition  ('12).  The  tests  of  Cornman  and  Rice  are 
criticized  particularly  in  regard  to  the  failure  to  consider  the 
unequal  difficulty  of  words.  Reference  is  made  to  the  failure, 
in  the  same  respect,  of  Wallin  (^11)  and  of  Pearson  ('12),  although 
it  is  reported  that  the  latter  recognized  the  fact  but  failed  to  offer 
a  remedy. 

The  preliminary  test  material  consisted  of  270  words  ("The 
Original  List").  These  were  taken  from  a  list  of  5000  words 
selected  from  five  popular  spellers. 

The  words,  in  sentences,  were  dictated  by  the  class  teacher, 
guided  by  printed  directions,  during  the  fall  term  of  1910,  in 
schools  I  and  II.  Care  was  taken  to  secure  uniformity  in  pre- 
senting the  tests  and  in  checking  the  results.  The  papers  were 
rated,  first,  as  to  the  number  of  times  each  word  was  correctly 
spelled;  and,  second,  as  to  the  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of 
words  each  pupil  spelled  correctly. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  preliminary  test  a  group  of  one 
hundred  words  ("Selected  List")  was  chosen,  of  such  diflSculty 
that  they  were  neither  too  hard  for  the  lower  grades  nor  too  easy 
for  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grades.    Sentences  containing  these 
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words  were  dictated  at  schools  III,  IV  and  V  in  the  spring  term  of 
1911;  at  schools  VI  and  VII,  m  the  faU  of  1912.  Later  18  addi- 
tional  words  were  given  at  schools  III,  IV  and  V.  The  results 
of  these  tests  give  the  material  for  the  ranking  of  pupils  and  for 
the  scaling  of  words. 

From  the  118  words  used  in  the  Selected  List  a  few  words 
("Preferred  list")  were  chosen  "which  showed  reasonably  regu- 
lar increase  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  per  cent,  of  times  they 
were  spelled  correctly."  Two  lists  were  made  up,  each  contain- 
ing 25  words.  The  first  ("First  Preferred  List")  is  somewhat 
superior  to  the  second  ("Second  Preferred  List")  in  the  testing 
power  of  the  words  in  all  grades  and  in  the  permanence  of  their 
relative  diflficulty  throughout  the  grades. 

To  further  establish  the  value  of  the  lists  the  behavior  of  the 
words  "as  between  grades  in  each  school  and  in  all  schools  com- 
bined" was  investigated  by  the  use  of  the  Spearman  "Foot-rule" 
method  of  correlation.  Correlation  figures  were  worked  out  (1) 
for  the  several  grades  of  each  school,  and  (2)  for  the  same  grades 
of  different  schools.  (1)  The  correlation  for  the  several  grades 
of  school  I  varied  between  .88  and  .93,  with  an  average  of  .90 
(P.  E.  equals  .026).  The  other  schools  did  not  show  as  high  a 
correlation  although  the  average  did  not  fall  below  .42  in  any 
school.  For  all  schools  combined  the  coefficients  of  grade  to 
grade  correlation  range  from  .47  to  .93,  with  an  average  of  .76; 
A.  D.  equals  .12. 

(2)  With  the  purpose  of  detecting  possible  school  differences 
the  author  next  studied  correlations  between  schools.  The 
results  show:  average,  school  with  school,  a  variation  from  .48 
to  .75,  with  a  median  of  .69;  average,  each  school  with  all  schools, 
a  variation  from  .73  to  .89,  with  a  median  of  .83.  The  Second 
Preferred  List  was  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  and  was 
found,  on  the  whole,  to  be  slightly  inferior  to  the  first  in  the 
closeness  of  correlations. 

The  author  concluded  from  his  study  of  the  two  lists:  "Our 
lists,  therefore,  prove  to  be  well  selected.  Success  and  failure 
in  spelling  them  may  be  used  with  considerable  confidence  to 
measure  the  thing  we  call  spelling  ability."     (p.  25.) 

In  addition  to  the  material  already  mentioned  two  tests,  the 
Easy  50-Words  Test  and  the  Rice  Test,  were  used  to  supplement 
the  Preferred  List.  These  will  be  mentioned  again  under  pro- 
cedure. 
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The  subjects  consisted  of  8791,  Illd  to  Vlllth  grade  pupils^ 
selected  from  one  private  and  six  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  The  schools  represented  a  fair  selection  of 
both  sexes  from  the  various  inhabitants  of  a  cosmopolitan  district. 

Method.  The  material  was  collected  by  class  tests  and  sub- 
jected to  statistical  treatment. 

Procedure.  The  general  procedure  was  to  submit  to  tjrpical 
school  children,  sentences  containing  a  large  number  of  selected 
test  words  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  performance  of  the 
pupils,  to  choose  a  set  of  test  words  of  approximately  imiform 
variations  in  difficulty  from  grade  to  grade.  The  performance  of 
individuals  was  used  to  locate  grade  medians  and  to  establish 
median  intervals.  This  was  done  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  overlapping.  The  performance  of  words  was  used 
to  indicate  their  relative  positions  with  regard  to  grade  medians. 
Combining  these  two  facts  each  word  was  located  with  reference 
to  the  third  grade  median  as  the  point  of  reference.  Finally, 
the  "scale"  was  extended  and  supplemented  by  other  words 
which  at  the  lower  end  served  to  locate  the  ''zero  point"  of  spell- 
ing ability.  A  control  test  was  given  in  two  schools  to  check 
up  the  median  grade  intervals  originally  derived. 

In  order  to  find  the  zero  point  of  spelling  ability  a  test  was  given 
to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  It  consisted  of  50  words 
of  which  nineteen  had  already  been  used  in  the  Selected  List, 
and  thirty-one  were  thought  to  be  among  the  easiest  words  in 
the  English  language. 

On  account  of  the  marked  improvement  of  the  children  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  school  year,  the  two  halves  were  treated 
separately.  No  children  of  the  IVth,  Hid  or  II  B  grades  failed 
entirely  in  this  test.    In  II  A,  however,  39  children  were  rated 

10  per  cent,  or  less.    Of  these  there  were  eight  pupils  who  were 
actually  marked  zero.     This  is  4.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of 

11  A.    The  medians  for  the  grades  were  as  follows:  II  A,  26.50%; 
II  B,  56.17%;  III,  72.50%;  IV,  88.12%. 

The  II  A  grade  median  was  about  3.22  P.  E.  below  the  Hid 
grade  median.  Assuming  the  normal  form  of  distribution,  the 
eight  pupils  of  II  A  (4.6%)  who  spelled  np  words  correctly  would 
bring  the  zero  point  to  5.72  P.  E.  below  the  Hid  grade  median. 
In  regard  to  locating  the  zero  point,  however,  the  author  says: 
"If  we  were  to  assimae  that  some  of  these  children — say  those 
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who  wrote  no  more  than  three  words  correctly — ^had  zero  ability, 

we  should  find  that  29  of  the  39  in  Table  XXI  were  included 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  is  not  far  from  the  true 
position.  The  best  judgment,  therefore,  that  we  can  make  from 
our  data  and  from  our  knowledge  and  experience  of  school  condi- 
tions is  that  the  zero  point  is  about  1.5  P.  E.  below  the  II  A 

median,  or  about  4.72  P.  E.  below  the  Hid  median As  to 

the  distance  of  the  zero  point  below,  the  Ilnd  grade  median 
we  cannot  be  precise."     (p.  60.) 

To  obtain  scores  for  a  new  series  of  words  by  which  the  grade 
and  general  scales  could  be  supplemented  and  extended,  the 
author  used  the  sentence  test  of  Rice.  Tests  were  given  and  the 
words  were  placed  on  the  scale  as  before. 

In  order  to  compare  the  words  of  the  Ust  in  respect  to  the  order 
of  diflSculty  with  the  same  words  based  on  teachers'  judgments, 
the  author  asked  a  number  of  teachers  "to  arrange  the  words 
in  what  they  judged  to  be  their  order  of  difiiculty  for  children  to 
spell,  beginning  with  the  easiest."  (p.  70.)  From  the  judgmenli^ 
of  two  himdred  teachers  the  author  concludes  that  the  judgment 
of  a  single  teacher  is  of  little  value,  while  the  combined  judgments 
of  many  teachers  is  a  much  more  precise  index  to  the  relative 
difiiculty  of  words. 

Primarily  in  order  to  check  up  the  median  grade  intervals, 
used  in  constructing  the  scale,  the  Selected  List  (100  words),, 
during  the  fall  term  of  1912,  was  dictated  at  schools  VI  and  VII, 
.  to  1770  children.  In  general,  schools  VI  and  VII  did  not  do  as 
well  as  those  tested  earUer.  On  the  average  the  grade  medians 
were  nearly  six  and  one  half  per  cent,  lower.  The  author  accounts 
for  the  decreased  percentage  in  the  latter  case  (a)  by  the  wide 
variability  among  schools  and  (b)  by  differences  in  the  manner  of 
presentation.  Class  teachers  administered  the  first  tests;  a 
single  examiner,  the  control  test.  As  to  the  median  grade  inter- 
vals, the  results  (with  one  exception,  M5-6)  compared  closely 
with  the  figures  previously  found. 

On  the  basis  of  the  elimination  figures  of  Thomdike,  Ayres 
and  Strayer  (pp.  87-88)  a  h3T)othetical  plan  of  elimination  and 
retention  for  each  grade  was  worked  out.  The  author  then 
apphed  this  data  to  the  normal  curve  of  frequency  and  derived 
therefrom  a  modified  distribution  which  takes  account  of  the- 
amount  and  range  of  elimination  as  estimated   (pp.  89-91)^ 
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The  author  found  that  the  modified  distribution  made  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  scaling  of  words,  and  that  the  general 
effect  was  to  shorten  the  range  of  grade  scales. 

Results.  The  results  that  may  be  presented  here  relate  to  (1) 
the  ratings  of  individual  pupils,  (2)  the  relation  of  grade  to  spelling 
efficiency,  and  (3)  scales.  (1)  The  distribution  of  the  ratings  of 
individual  pupils  shows:  (a)  The  average  deviations  for  grades 
III  to  VIII  are  18.0,  20.9,  10.4,  10.0,  7.9,  and  5.8,  respectively, 
(b)  Overlapping  is  instanced  in  every  grade  except  in  case  of  the 
third  over  the  eighth,  and  vice  versa  (Table  XIII,  p.  72). 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  grade  to  spelling  ability,  the 
order  of  spelling  ability  is  II  A,  II  B,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
Distances  above  the  zero  point  are  1.50,  3.37,  4.72,  6.07,  6.91, 
7.96,  8.62,  and  9.83,  respectively.     (Table  XXIV,  p.  61.) 

(3)  The  general  scale  comprises  the  words  of  the  Preferred 
Lists,  Easy  50-Words  List  and  the  Rice  List;  grades  II  A  to  VII, 
inclusive.     (Figs.  26-29.) 

.  Conclusions.  The  statements  which  the  author  presents  under 
*' conclusions"  concern  (a)  a  general  summary  of  procedure,  and 
(b)  a  plea  for  word  criticism  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Elsewhere 
certain  general  statements  are  made  which  we  may  include  under 
the  title  of  conclusions.    They  follow: 

(1)  The  performance  of  each  grade  gives  standards  for  grade 
performance  (Figs.  14-19). 

(2)  A  pupil  of  the  fourth  grade  may  be  tested  by  beginning 
with  the  easiest  word  and  proceeding  to  the  next  hardest,  and 
the  next  and  so  on. 

(3)  The  scale  may  be  used  as  a  whole,  by  selecting  words  to 
be  at  equal  intervals,  and  by  grouping  words  so  that  the  groups 
are  equal  or  differ  by  equal  amounts. 

(4)  The  scales  (Fig.  25)  ''may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
testing  the  spelling  ability  of  children  in  any  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  in  which  children  are  supposed  to  have  such  ability'' 
(p.  82). 

Criticisms 

Aim.  The  necessity  on  the  part  of  school  officials  to  show 
that,  for  every  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  there 
is  a  commensurate  gain  in  educational  products;  to  show  that 
educational  profits  balance  educational  costs,  in  time  and  energy; 
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in  short,  the  application  of  busmess  prmciples  to  education — 
demands  an  accurate  means  of  measuring  school  efficiencies. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  meet  such  a  demand  in. 
the  field  of  spelling  is,  in  itself,  notable  and  praiseworthy. 

The  question  of  the  practicabihty  of  such  a  scheme  may  Well  be 
left  to  a  later  section  for  consideration  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  accompUshed  in  this  study. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  author  does  not . 
define  clearly  his  main  term.  ''Spelling  ability"  means  capacity. 
This  the  author  did  not  study  at  all  completely.  Capacity  can 
be  studied  only  in  relation  to  the  conditions,  energy  expended, 
etc.,  under  which  a  given  task  is  accomplished.  The  latter  only 
partially  reveals  what  children  can  do.  The  author  limits  his 
study  to  a  study  of  results;  and  spelling  ability  iu  this  study  means 
efficiency  as  shown  by  the  results  of  group  tests. 

Means,  None  of  the  historical  material  bearing  upon  the 
study  of  spelling  efficiency  is  reported,  except  the  mere  mention 
of  the  general  movement  toward  the  derivation  of  scales,  and  the 
reference  to  the  studies  of  Rice,  Cornman  and  Wallin.  These 
were  criticized  as  regards  material  only,  that  is,  in  respect  to 
the  unequal  difficulty  of  words.  From  these  the  author  appar- 
ently draws  his  problem. 

The  material  represents  an  insufficient  quantity  of  words 
carefully  selected  with  regard  to  familiarity  and  graduated  diffi- 
culty. It  is  to  be  noted  that,  whereas  previous  investigators 
relied  entirely  upon  their  own  judgment  for  the  selection  of  graded 
material;  in  this  investigation,  the  author  allowed  the  children's 
performance  to  decide  the  matter.  The  use  of  material  of  gradu- 
ated difficulty,  given  to  all  grades  uniformly,  makes  it  possible 
to  compare  the  efficiency  of  pupils  of  various  grades,  ages,  etc. 

The  attempt  to  get  a  homogeneous  group  of  words  led  the 
author  to  the  further  study  of  the  words  of  the  Preferred  List. 
This  part  of  the  study  is  interesting  because,  for  the  first  time, 
it  introduced  the  method  of  correlation  in  the  study  of  spelling. 
In  correlations  we  are  dealing  with  causal  relationships  and 
laws.  We  are  dealing  with  phenomena  which  cannot  be  separ- 
ately controlled  and  so  must  be  lumped  together.  In  any  trait 
there  are  niunerous  causes  working,  some  in  one  direction  and 
some  in  another.  If  in  comparing  two  traits  we  find  that  the 
total  effect  of  the  causes  is  to  produce  similar  changes  in  each, 
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we  say  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation;  if  the  changes  are  op- 
posed, we  say  there  is  a  negative  correlation;  and  if  the  changes 
just  balance  each  other,  we  say  there  is  no  correlation  at  all. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  are  various  ways  of  measuring  this  ten- 
dency of  two  traits  to  vary  together.  The  author  used  the  so 
called  Spearman  "Foot-rule"  method,  the  method  involving  the 
comparison  of  the  relative  position  of  the  members  of  two  series. 
In  comparing  the  order  of  words  for  difficulty  between  the  grades 
of  the  same  school,  and  the  corresponding  grades  of  different 
schools,  it  was  f  oimd,  that  there  was  a  strong  positive  correlation, 
that  is,  that  the  words  held  approximately  the  same  order  of 
difficulty  in  the  several  grades  of  the  various  schools.  What  had 
been  accomplished,  then,  in  the  effort  toward  homogeneity  was: 
(1)  the  elimination  of  words  whose  speUing  is  controlled  by  fluc- 
tuating and  incidental  causes;  (2)  the  selection  of  words  whose 
spelling  is  controlled  by  regular  causes,  that  is,  causes  which 
affect  the  various  words  in  approximately  the  same  proportion 
throughout  the  grades. 

The  homogeneity  thus  arrived  at  is  a  subtle  one.  Its  signifi- 
cance depends  upon  the  validity  of  the  method  used.  We  may 
notice  that  the  particular  method  used  by  the  author  has  certain 
limitations  which  are  common  to  all  methods  of  correlation. 
In  the  first  place  it  shows  only  indirect  relations  and  should  not 
be  used  where  relations  can  be  shown  by  simpler  methods.  Sec- 
ond, the  relation  shows  only  general  tendencies.  Third,  it  does  not 
show  causes.  The  barrenness  of  the  method  in  pedagogical 
studies  Ues  in  the  fact  that  it  of  necessity  conceals  the  things 
which  the  teacher  wants  to  know.  Instead  of  analyzing  causes 
it  bunches  all  causes  together.  Instead  of  tracing  results  as  due 
to  particular  conditions  it  is  satisfied  if  it  can  relate  effects.  It  is 
concerned  with  vague,  general  tendencies  while  teaching  and 
learning  are  made  effective  by  a  knowledge  of  individual  differ- 
ences and  specific  relations.  For  example,  method,  familiarity, 
maturity  of  pupil,  and  teaching  efficiency  are  probably  factors 
which  affect  the  difficulty  of  words,  and  from  the  pedagogical 
point  of  view  they  are  of  fundamental  importance.  Statistically 
the  part  played  by  each  is  obscured,  in  the  effort  to  determine 
the  relation  between  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  words.  The 
particular  difficulties  of  the  ''Foot-rule"  relate  chiefly  to  (1) 
the  inequality  of  the  units,  of  position,  with  the  consequence 
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that  those  at  the  extremes  have  undue  importance,  and  (2)  the 
assumption  of  a  similar  and  improbable  form  of  distribution. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  actual  comparison  with  the 
other  methods  the  "Foot-rule"  method  held  a  near  median 
position  in  this  study  (Table  VI,  p.  19). 

Within  the  general  limitations  of  the  method  of  correlation, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  deriving  a 
remarkably  homogeneous  list  of  words.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  a  statistical  not  a  pedagogical  homogeneity. 

Method.  From  what  has  just  been  said  we  may  generalize 
and  say  that  a  method  may  be  statistically  perfect  and  yet  be  of 
little  direct  pedagogical  significance.  For  example,  the  problem 
of  the  method  of  teaching  is  one  frequently  touched  upon  in 
statistical  investigations.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  investiga- 
tions have  been  conducted,  perfectly,  and  that  they  have  shown 
that  method  A  produced  an  average  class  efficiency  of  85;  method 
B,  90.  Statistically  method  B  is  the  superior  method,  but  peda- 
gogically  it  may  be  inferior  to  method  A  when  methods  of  the 
economy  of  learning  and  teaching  are  considered.  Method  B, 
that  is,  may  require  more  time,  more  energy  of  pupil  or  teacher, 
and  may  develop  worse  habits  of  study,  etc.,  in  proportion  to 
results  than  method  A.  To  illustrate,  the  phonetic  method  in 
teaching  beginning  reading  secures  much  greater  inmiediate  re- 
sults, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  makes  slow  readers 
for  life.  Statistical  methods  do  not  bring  out  such  facts.  This 
is  not  saying  that  the  statistical  method  has  no  place  in  studying 
educational  problems.  We  do  maintain,  however,  that  science 
in  education  demands  the  restriction  of  statistical  methods, 
first,  to  the  problems  to  which  they  are  adaptable;  second,  to  the 
drawing  of  tentative  or  "symptomatic"  conclusions.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  the  statistical  method  do  more  than  this  is  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute  and  to  prejudice  whatever  utiUty  it  may 
have. 

Neither  is  it  claimed  that  a  study  of  mental  processes  and 
pedagogical  conditions,  alone,  will  reveal  the  best  practices. 
Such  a  position  would  be  as  untenable  and  imscientific  as  the 
exclusive  reUance  upon  statistical  results.  A  study  of  the  econo- 
my and  hygiene  of  learning  is  significant  only  in  relation  to  the 
results  accompUshed.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  science  of 
education  is  interested  in  the  processes  and  conditions  of  learning 
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and  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  results;  that  these  are  but  steps 
in  a  single  process;  and  hence,  that  any  complete  study  of  an 
educational  problem  must  consider  each  in  relation  to  the  other. 
Any  study  that  does  less  than  this  is  unnecessarily  fragmentary, 
prejudiced  and  therefore  unscientific. 

The  application  of  the  discussion  to  the  immediate  study  is, 
that  Dr.  Buckingham  in  his  study  disregarded  pedagogical 
considerations,  and  that  any  results  he  may  obtain  will  have 
statistical  value  only.  Whether  such  results  are  of  utility  in 
solving  educational  problems  will  depend,  if  our  statements 
above  are  correct,  upon  whether  or  not  they  are  related  to  the 
pedagogical  conditions  and  practices.  This  brings  up  the  utility 
of  the  scales  and  this  discussion  will  be  reserved  until  after  a 
brief  consideration  of  how  the  scales  were  derived. 

Procedure.  The  plan  of  the  investigation  was  defective  in 
that  conclusions  were  based  upon  results,  unprotected  by  pre- 
liminary tests,  and  unchecked  by  control  tests.  The  variability 
of  results  in  schools  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  as  compared  with  those  of 
schools  VI  and  VII  which  the  author  says  was  largely  due  to 
differences  in  presentation,  suggests  the  need  of  a  preUminary 
test  to  estabUsh  the  proper  method  of  presentation,  if  for  nothing 
else.  At  least  such  difficult  things  as  standards  for  grade  per- 
formance and  word  difficulty  should  be  put  in  scales  for  general 
use  only  after  careful  checking  up  by  control  tests-  The  author's 
results  noted  above,  when  the  same  tests  were  given  to  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  schools,  emphasize  this  need.  He  foimd  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  medians  of  the  several  grades  to  vary  from 
9.53%  to  2.72%,  with  an  average  difference  of  6.3%.  The 
median  grade  distances  were  found  to  be  practically  the  same  in 
both  tests. 

The  important  steps  of  procedure  were  the  establishing  of 
grade  medians,  the  fixing  of  average  word  difficulties,  the  con- 
structing of  the  scale  by  .relating  grade  medians  and  locating  the 
words  upon  "the  linear  projection.''  This  involved  an  exceed- 
ingly painstaking  and  laborious  but  straightforward  bit  of  statis- 
tical work. 

To  establish  a  scale  of  greater  utility  the  author  took  two  other 
steps  not  so  straightforward,  namely,  the  locating  of  a  zero  point 
and  the  correcting  of  the  assumed  form  of  distribution.  In 
locating  the  zero  point,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  deciding  just 
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where  it  ought  to  be.  Spelling  ability  is  not  something  that 
bursts  into  full  bloom  over  night  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
investigator.  It  is  a  gradual  growth,  a  continuous  process, 
proceeding  probably  from  very  distant  and  simple  beginnings. 
Just  where  in  the  process  zero  ability  lies  is  evidently  a  matter 
upon  which  teachers  and  investigators  would  disagree.  The 
author  made  the  best  possible  judgment  from  the  evidence  that 
he  had  at  hand.  The  evidence  was  partly  objective,  to  that 
extent  it  is  verifiable  and  scientific;  partly  subjective,  and  to 
that  extent  it  is  unverifiable  and  unscientific.  The  objective 
evidence  would  be  more  convincing  if  more  material  had  been 
used.  The  author's  own  attitude  toward  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
zero  point  is  somewhat  wavering.  [At  times  he  calls  it  ''esti- 
mated'' (p.  64);  at  other  times,  ''absolute"  (Fig.  29,  opp.  p.  82).) 

It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  arbitrariness  in  locating  the  zero 
point,  since  it  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  distribution  where  the 
eases  are  few,  has  an  important  effect  upon  the  ratio  when  differ- 
ences are  compared.  Thus  taking  the  performance  of  29  instead 
of  8  pupils  as  the  zero  point  moved  the  zero  point  1  P.  E.  The 
significance  of  this  is  seen  when  it  is  noted  that  the  fifty  words 
of  the  Preferred  List  spread  over  only  2.92  P.  E.,  and  all  the  words 
of  the  three  lists  do  not  exceed  10.10  P.  E. 

The  derivation  of  truer  forms  of  distribution  represents  prob- 
ably the  best  results  that  can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time. 
At  best  it  is  a  guess  and  as  the  author  says  should  be  taken  as  a 
method  of  attack  rather  than  as  a  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  that  the  derived  form  of 
distribution  does  change  the  results,  significantly. 

Results.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  the  scale  for  mea- 
suring spelling  ability.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  construction 
of  the  scale  pedagogical  questions  were  not  considered.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  used  for  measuring  pedagogical  facts.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  statistical  and  not  a  pedagogical  instrument.  As  a 
statistical  instrument,  an  instriunent  for  measuring  mere  quantity, 
it  will  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

As  such  two  limitations  have  been  noted,  namely,  the  assumed 
form  of  distribution  and  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
zero  point.  Each  has  been  more  or  less  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  author.  There  remains  another  more  fundamental  question, 
which  the  author  takes  for  granted.     This  is:  is  standardization 
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practicable  in  spelling,  and  if  so  under  what  conditions  may  it 
be  realized?  In  view  of  the  general  although  uncritical  acceptance 
of  this  proposition  in  other  fields  of  investigation,  it  may  seem 
well  to  raise  it  here.  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject will  agree  in  assuming  that,  a  priori,  standardization  is  a 
mixtiu*e  of  wheat  and  chafif.  This,  I  believe,,  is  no  less  obvious 
than  the  fact  that  clear  thinking  and  acting  on  pedagogical  ques- 
tions demand  a  separation  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

Two  sorts  of  standardization  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  scale,  namely,  standardization  of  word  difficulty  and  standard- 
ization of  grade  efficiency.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  work 
Ues,  largely,  in  the  ability  to  accomplish  these  two  things. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  what  is  standardization?  If  it 
means  anything,  standardization  means  fixing  the  typical  per- 
formance of  a  group,  of  such  a  nature  that  to  be  above  it  is  to  be 
more  efficient,  and  to  be  below  it  is  to  be  less  efficient.  Standard- 
ization which  does  not  show  relative  efficiency,  shows  nothing. 

Standardization  does  not  show  relative  efficiency  when  the 
differences  in  results  are  caused  by  the  incidental  conditions  of 
the  test.  For  example,  the  average  school  percentages  varying 
from  33  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent.,  as  found  by  Rice  in  his  first . 
test,  did  not  show  real  differences  in  spelling  efficiency.  As  he 
foimd,  some  of  the  higher  averages  were  due  to  the  manner  of 
presentation.  Conditions  acting  in  such  a  way  may  be  (a)  exer- 
nal  or  (b)  internal  to  the  pupil.  They  include  (a)  manner  of 
presentation,  climatic  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity, 
time  of  day  and  of  year,  school  term,  school  conditions  of  seating, 
copying,  writing  material,  speed  of  writing,  method  of  checking 
results,  etc. ;  and  (b)  motive,  fatigue,  disposition,  preparation,  etc. 

In  the  second  place,  differences  may  represent  real  variations 
in  efficiency  but  the  results  may  lack  significance.  This  may  be 
true  because  the  variability  of  a  group  is  not  considered,  or  be- 
cause the  actual  variation  in  conditions  representing  true  differ- 
ences in  efficiency  is  so  large  that  an  average  or  median  lacks 
precision  as  a  standard. 

The  second  proposition  is  a  matter  for  experimental  deter- 
mination and,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  little  objective  evi- 
dence to  present  where  the  same  tests  were  used  by  different  in- 
vestigators. The  test  most  frequently  repeated  is  the  ''Sentence 
Test"  of  Dr.  Rice.    This  has  been  given  by  Rice,  Cornman  and 
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Buckingham.'  The  results  that  each  obtained  appear  in  the 
following  table. 

TABLE  I. 
Median  rendu  obtained 'in  the  use  of  the  Rice  Sentence  Teet — by  Rice,  Common  and 

Buckingham. 


Grade 

IV 

V    ■ 

VI 

VII 

vin 

Rice  C95) 

No.  of 
classes 
Median 

18 
68.5% 

39 

75.8% 

36 
71.0% 

28 

78.8% 

28 
86.4% 

Conunan  ('98) 

No.  of 

pupils 

Median 

89 
83.0% 

133 

78.0% 

86 
74.6% 

71 

78.7% 

60 
90.6% 

Buckingham  ('13) 

No.  of 

pupils 

Median 

607 
48.1% 

470 
64.1% 

396 

68.6% 

367 

73.8% 

244 
82.0% 

The  differences  in  the  medians  obtained  by  each  investigator 
are  given  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II. 
Differences  in  medians  in  the  use  of  the  Rice  Sentence  Test,  as  obtained  by  Rice,  Common 

and  Buckingham, 

Grade                      IV             V             VI  VII  VIII  Average 

Rice— Comman 14.5           2.2           3.6  —0.1  4.2          4.9 

Rice— Buckingham —20.4      —11.7      —12.5  —5.0  —4.4         10.8 

Comman— Buckmgham 34.9      —13.9      —16.1  —4.9  —8.6        16.7 

From  these  tables  it  is  evident  that  much  variability  (the 
average  difference  is  10.1  per  cent.)  in  results  appears  where 
precisely  the  same  tests  are  used  by  different  experimenters. 
In  speaking  of  this  comparison  Dr.  Buckingham  says,  "We  cannot 
account  for  this  because  neither  of  these  investigators  tells  how  he 
rated  the  pupils'  papers''  (p.  78).  But  Dr.  Rice  reports,  '^As 
for  my  method  of  scoring  I  gave  no  credit  for  words  unless  they 
were  clearly  written."  So  it  would  seem  that  the  differences  in 
results  cannot  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  checking. 

No  one,  as  yet,  has  published  results  with  which  the  standard- 
ized word  difficulties  of  Buckingham  can  be  compared.  It  is 
safe  to  assume,  however,  that  variability  here  is  also  great. 

Conchmons.  The  important  conclusion  of  the  study  relates 
to  the  use  of  the  scales.  The  author  says,  ''The  scales  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  testing  the  spelling  ability  of  children 
in  any  grade  of  the  elementary  school  in  which  children  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  such  ability"  (p.  82).  The  question  of  practical 
importance  is,  for  what  purposes  is  use  to  be  made  of  the  scale? 
In  answer  to  this  question  the  author  is  silent.  Is  it  to  be  used 
by  the  teacher,  by  the  supervisor  or  administrator,  or  merely 
by  the  investigator?  Is  it  to  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  instruction,  for  school  supervision,  or  for  experimental  in- 
vestigation? 

While  the  purpose  of  the  scale  was  left  in  question  by  the 
author,  such  devices  have  found  their  greatest  utility  in  the 
hands  of  administrative  officials  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
teachers.  This  is  particularly  true  in  this  instance  because  of 
the  small  number  of  words  in  the  scale,  and  the  necessity  of 
using  large  numbers  of  children  in  order  to  get  typical  results. 

In  this  connection  the  author's  conclusion  that  the  scale  is 
to  be  used  for  testing  individual  pupils  seems  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  the  whole  investigation,  which  throughout  sacri- 
fices individual  differences  for  mass  results;  variabihty,  for  central 
tendencies.  Prof.  Thorndike  in  a  recent  article  (3)  makes  it 
clear  that  the  scale  is  to  be  used  in  testing  large  numbers  of  pupils. 

Such  use  of  the  scale  was  made  in  Dr.  Buckingham's  recent 
''Sm^ey  of  the  Gary  and  Prevocational  Schools"  of  New  York 
City.  ''The  purpose  of  this  investigation  has  been  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  Gary  Schools  and  the  Prevocational  Schools 
have  been  able  to  give  as  effective  instruction  in  the  academic 
subjects  as  have  the  regular  schools"  (4,  p.  7). 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  report  it 
may  be  said  that  the  investigation  was  well  conceived  and  was 
executed  along  the  lines  of  the  most  approved  principles  of 
statistical  investigation.  The  study  shows  the  same  skill  and 
careful  workmanship  that  is  displayed  in  the  author's  previous 
studies.  Nevertheless,  in  interpreting  the  results  which  are  in 
themselves  indisputable  the  tendency  to  err,  by  those  who  sub- 
mitted the  report  as  well  as  by  those  who  read  it,  is  great.  These 
interpretations  are  in  the  main  unfavorable  to  the  Gary  Schools. 
The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Maxwell  seems  to  be  that  the  Gary  Systena 
has  been  proven  ineffective  as  compared  with  the  other  systems. 
Even  the  qualified  statements  of  Dr.  Buckingham  seem  to  commit 
him  to  the  same  conclusion.  "The  evidence  afforded  by  this 
report  is  unfavorable  to  the  defense"  (p.  59). 

The  results  of  the  investigation  leave  us  wholly  unable  to 
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decide  which  system  of  schools  does  the  most  effective  work  in 
the  teaching  of  these  five  subjects,  including  spelling.  We  know 
that  one  system  showed  greater  gains  in  numerical  results  than 
the  other.  We  do  not  know  which  system  spent  the  most  time 
and  money  in  securing  these  results.  To  decide  the  question  on 
the  basis  of  the  first  set  of  facts  would  be  as  illogical  as  it  would  be 
for  a  business  man  to  decide  the  relative  efficiency  of  two  forms 
of  business  organization  on  a  comparison  of  gross  receipts.  The 
school  as  well  as  the  business  organization  must  compare  gain 
with  cost  in  order  to  reckon  profit.  In  case  of  the  school  the 
complete  determination  of  the  cost  offers  some  difficulties;  yet, 
two  of  the  most  important  factors  may  be  easily  determined. 
These  are  the  cost  in  time,  e.  g.,  minutes  per  week,  and  cost  in 
money.  The  differences  in  gains  are  not  large  for  three  months 
of  instruction  and  if  the  Gary  Schools  obtain  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  results,  for  example,  in  one-half  the  time  and  at  one- 
half  the  expense;  far  from  being  ineffective,  they  are  the  most 
effective  of  the  schools  compared. 

I  do  not  have  the  facts  at  hand  with  which  to  compare  the 
final  statements  of  the  report.  The  point  is  that  matters  of 
educational  cost  are  not  included  in  the  investigation,  and  that  in 
drawing  inferences  and  conclusions  these  matters  are  not  con- 
sidered. 

Whether  the  inunediate  utility  of  Dr.  Buckingham's  original 
study  is  large  or  small  the  investigation  is  not  fairly  judged  on 
this  basis,  alone.  It  is  regarded  by  the  author  merely  as  a  founda- 
tional study.  As  such,  it  elaborated  and  applied  a  method  of 
careful,  scientific  inquiry;  it  stimulated  investigation  and  became 
a  source  of  suggestion  for  later  investigators,  some  of  whom  have 
worked  out  more  practicable  although  less  exact  schemes;  it 
established  the  fact  of  the  inequality  of  word  difficulty  and  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  a  single  teacher's  judgment  in  this  particular 
— ^a  fact  as  mugh  worth  the  attention  of  the  teacher  as  of  the 
efficiency  expert. 

In  conclusion,  we  observe  that  while  some  have  attacked  all 
scaling  as  fundamentally  and  inherently  imwarranted  we  have 
made  the  distinction  between  the  scale  as  a  pedagogical  instru- 
ment and  as  a  statistical  instrument,  The  most  serious  objec- 
tions to  standardization  and  scaling  refer  rather  to  the  use  of 
the  instrument  than  to  the  instrument  itself.    These  objections 
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may  be  met  either  by  constructing  scales  which  take  into  con- 
sideration pedagogical  conditions,  which  I  believe  to  be  imprac- 
ticable,  or  by  limiting  the  use  of  scales  to  quantitative  measure- 
ment. 
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A  Statistical  Study  of  School  Reports  from  the 
Twenty-five  Largest  Cities  of  Indiana 

J.  T.  Giles 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana 

MUCH  of  the  labor  expended  on  school  reports  is  lost  because 
they  are  not  in  a  form  useful  for  comparison.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  are  the  result  of  an  effort  to  make  available  for 
administrative  purposes  a  part  of  the  annual  reports  of  city 
superintendents  in  Indiana  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  reports  of  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  in 
the  state,  being  all  those  over  ten  thousand  population,  have 
been  analyzed.  It  is  evident  on  the  surface  that  some  of  the 
items  reported  have  been  calculated  on  different  bases  in  different 
schools,  that  terms  have  not  been  well  defined.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  comparisons  represent  actual  conditions  and  the 
medians  give  a  f au*  measure  of  current  practice  in  Indiana  cities. 

Since  the  tables  themselves  are  the  important  thing  the  cities 
have  been  designated  by  letters  rather  than  by  name.  In  order 
to  show  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  facts  presented,  the  cities  have  been  named 
in  the  ordfer  of  their  estimated  population  beginning  with  the 
largest  as  A,  the  next  smaller  as  B,  etc.  Population  has  been 
estimated  by  adding  to  that  given  in  the  1910  census  one-half 
of  the  gain  or  loss  in  the  preceding  ten  years. 

No  extended  comment  is  necessary  on  the  data  presented  in 
the  tables.  They  are  the  common  facts  with  which  the  school 
administrator  checks  his  present  practice  and  his  future  plans 
from  year  to  year.  They  are  presented  here  in  the  hope  that 
they  not  only  may  be  useful  in  themselves  but  also  that  they 
may  offer  a  suggestion  in  method  and  material  for  a  more  extended 
study  in  this  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  by  this  means  we 
may  assist  the  movement  for  the  standardization  of  school  reports, 
conserving  what  is  of  value  and  eliminating  much  that  is  useless. 

(305) 
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TABLE  1. 

Col 

umn  1 

Column  2 

Columns 

Col 

umn  4 

Column  5 

Rank 

City 

Ratio 

City 

Ratio 

City 

Ratio 

City 

Ratio 

City 

Ratio 

1 

Y 

20.9 

N 

95.8 

W 

26.2 

R 

18.2 

A 

9.6 

2 

Q 

16.2 

X 

94.0 

P 

23.4 

U 

17.7 

W 

8.8 

3 

I 

16.2 

Y 

93.7 

J 

23.4 

K 

17.3 

D 

8.7 

4 

W 

16.8 

E 

87.6 

X 

21.5 

J 

16.3 

J 

7.6 

5 

K 

15.8 

V 

87.0 

N 

19.7 

0 

16.3 

? 

7.4 

6 

R 

15.7 

K 

86.5 

U 

19.5 

X 

15.9 

6.8 

7 

X 

15.1 

W 

85.5 

K 

18.9 

D 

15.8 

L 

6.7 

8 

J 

14.6 

L 

85.1 

A 

18.5 

W 

15.7 

Y 

6.7 

9 

0 

14.4 

P 

84.9 

% 

18.5 

U 

15.4 

V 

6.5 

10 

G 

14.3 

T" 

84.2 

18.0 

G 

15.3 

X 

6.4 

11 

S 

14.2 

J 

83.8 

R 

17.9 

N 

15.3 

H 

6.2 

12 

H 

14.0 

U 

83.4 

L 

17.4 

A 

14.9 

B 

6.9 

13 

V 

13.8 

M 

83.2 

Y 

16.7 

E 

14.8 

0 

5.8 

14 

L 

13.8 

F 

82.9 

M 

16.4 

Q 

14.6 

M 

5.6 

15 

N 

13.6 

R 

82.7 

D 

15.7 

s 

14.2 

C 

5.4 

16 

P 

13.5 

0 

82.2 

T 

15.1 

H 

14.1 

N 

5.4 

17 

E 

13.2 

§ 

81.1 

0 

15.0 

F 

14.0 

K 

5.3 

18 

D 

12.6 

80.1 

S 

14.6 

M 

13.9 

E 

4.8 

19 

U 

12.3 

D 

79.8 

G 

13.6 

C 

13.5 

U 

4.6 

20 

M 

11.3 

I 

76.3 

E 

13.5 

I 

11.6 

I 

4.3 

21 

B 

10.9 

B 

75.8 

C 

12.3 

L 

11.3 

S 

4.1 

22 

F 

10.6 

S 

73.5 

V 

12.3 

P 

11.3 

G 

3,9 

23 

A 

10.2 

A 

71.0 

I 

10.5 

T 

11.1 

R 

3.3 

24 

T 

10.0 

H 

69.8 

H 

10.3 

B 

11.0 

F 

3.2 

25 

C 

9.2 

C 

65.3 

F 

7.5 

V 

10.8 

T 

2.6 

Explanation,  Table  1. 

Column  1.  Ratio  of  the  total  average  daily  attendance  to 
estimated  population,  expressed  as  per  cent.  It  reads:  In  city  Y 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  in  the  year 
1914-1915  was  20.9%  of  the  estimated  population.  In  city  Q 
it  was  16.2%.    The  median  was  13.8%  in  city  V. 

Column  2.  Ratio  of  total  average  daily  attendance  to  total 
enrollment.  It  reads:  In  city  N  the  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  95.8%  of  the  total  enrollment.     The  median  was  83.2%. 

Colunm  3.  Ratio  of  the  average  daily  attendance  in  high 
school  to  average  daily  attendance  in  the  grades.  It  reads: 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  school  of  city  W  was 
26.2%  of  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  grades.  The  median 
was  16.7%  of  the  average  in  the  grades  or  14.3%  of  the  total 
average  daily  attendance. 

Column  4.  Ratio  of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  to 
high  school  average  daily  attendance  expressed  in  per  cent: 
The  median  was  14.8%  in  city  E. 

Colimm  5.  Ratio  of  the  number  of  grade  graduates  to  grade 
average  daily  attendance.  In  city  A  it  was  9.6%.  The  median, 
city  O,  was  5.8%. 
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TABLE  2. 


Column  1 

Column  2 

Column  3 

Column  4 

Column  5 

BAnk 

City 

BaUo 

City  Batio 

City 

BAtio 

City 

Cost 

City 

Cost 

1 

U 

58 

H 

94 

Y 

90 

I 

45.63 

S 

85.70 

2 

J 

51 

Y 

94 

T 

89 

C 

32.24 

H 

79.79 

3 

S 

48 

T 

90 

X 

88 

H 

31.05 

V 

77.92 

4 

w 

47 

G 

90 

G 

88 

D 

30.67 

B 

75.04 

6 

X 

45 

P 

88 

U 

86 

N 

30.49 

N 

74.04 

6 

K 

44 

I 

87 

0 

85 

E 

29.81 

U 

72.41 

7 

M 

44 

X 

87 

Q 

83 

A 

29.80 

C 

72.26 

8 

N 

41 

U 

87 

y 

81 

B 

28.45 

D 

68.82 

9 

V 

39 

c 

86 

P 

81 

W 

28.43 

E 

67.47 

10 

F 

39 

0 

83 

S 

81 

L 

27.55 

A 

67.12 

11 

8 

37 

B 

82 

A 

78 

F 

27.48 

I 

66.98 

12 

37 

Q 

81 

E 

78 

P 

27.20 

T 

58.76 

U 

B 

35 

N 

79 

K 

78 

T 

26.41 

J 

57.02 

14 

D 

33 

F 

77 

C 

76 

V 

24.57 

F 

56.83 

16 

Y 

31 

B 

76 

V 

76 

S 

24.52 

K 

55.55 

16 

B 

31 

M 

76 

W 

76 

J 

23.72 

M 

55.00 

17 

L 

31 

L 

76 

D 

76 

G 

23.18 

Y 

52.00 

18 

P 

31 

J 

74 

F 

75 

U 

23.11 

W 

50.93 

19 

A 

30 

W 

73 

B 

73 

K 

22.18 

L 

49.26 

20 

E 

30 

A 

71 

B 

71 

s 

21.50 

s 

47.19 

21 

0 

27 

E 

68 

H 

71 

20.63 

43.91 

22 

T 

27 

V 

67 

L 

70 

X 

20.26 

G 

41.18 

23 

G 

25 

S 

66 

M 

68 

Y 

19.11 

B 

41.09 

24 

H 

20 

K 

65 

N 

66 

0 

18.96 

0 

39.53 

25 

I 

13 

D 

53 

I 

54 

B 

18.65 

P 

39.28 

Explanation,  Table  2. 

Column  1.  Ratio,  as  per  cent,  of  total  expenditures  for  high 
school  to  total  expenditures  for  grades.  City  U  spends  58% 
as  much  for  high  school  as  for  the  grades.    The  median  is  35%. 

Column  2.  Ratio  of  amount  paid  for  teaching  in  high  school 
to  total  cost  in  high  school.  City  H  reports  94%  spent  for 
teaching.  City  D,  53%.    The  median  was  79%. 

Column  3.  Ratio  of  amount  paid  for  teaching  in  grades  to 
total  cost  in  grades.  The  same  wide  variation  occurs  as  in 
Column  2.    The  median  was  78%. 

Column  4.  Average  annual  cost  per  pupil  (enrolled)  in  the 
grades.    Median,  S26.41. 

Column  5.  Average  annual  cost  per  pupil  (enrolled)  in  the 
high  school.    Median,  $57.02. 
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TABLE  3. 
Column  1       Column  2       Column,  3       Column  4       Column  5 
Rank  City  Ratio    City  Ratio     City  Ratio    City  Ratio      City  Ratio 


1 

I 

70 

I 

30 

W 

40 

Y 

33 

Y 

47 

2 

B 

52 

B 

19 

N 

36 

P 

31 

R 

45 

3 

% 

51 

F 

18 

U 

33 

R 

30 

V 

42 

4 

39 

A 

15 

X 

31 

T 

28 

S 

41 

5 

J 

36 

H 

15 

J 

30 

D 

26 

L 

39 

6 

C 

34 

E 

14 

s 

29 

M 

26 

K 

38 

7 

E 

27 

G 

13 

V 

29 

L 

25 

M 

37 

8 

W 

26 

U 

12 

Q 

27 

X 

25 

X 

36 

9 

G 

25 

c 

11 

R 

26 

K 

24 

0 

36 

10 

X 

23 

D 

10 

F 

25 

Q 

23 

w 

36 

11 

S 

22 

T 

10 

P 

25 

J 

23 

J 

35 

12 

K 

17 

X 

8 

A 

24 

W 

23 

F 

35 

13 

U 

16 

R 

8 

0 

24 

0 

22 

U 

35 

14 

N 

15 

S 

8 

M 

23 

G 

22 

s 

34 

15 

L 

13 

J 

8 

B 

22 

A 

21 

34 

16 

0 

12 

Q 

8 

Y 

21 

S 

21 

p 

34 

17 

Y 

11 

M 

7 

L 

20 

u 

20 

H 

31 

18 

R 

10 

N 

7 

K 

20 

I 

20 

I 

30 

19 

P 

10 

K 

7 

C 

20 

B 

20 

B 

30 

20 

T 

10 

W 

7 

G 

18 

E 

20 

C 

29 

21 

V 

9 

0 

7 

D 

16 

N 

19 

G 

29 

22 

H 

9 

P 

6 

I 

15 

C 

18 

A 

29 

23 

A 

7 

L 

6 

T 

13 

H 

17 

E 

28 

24 

F 

5 

Y 

6 

H 

10 

V 

16 

D 

27 

25 

M 

4 

V 

5 

E 

7 

F 

11 

T 

24 

Explanation,  Table  3. 

Column  1.  Ratio  of  the  number  of  regular  teachers  to  the 
number  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers.  In  City  I  there  were 
70  regular  teachers  to  each  supervisor  and  special  teacher.  In 
City  U,  the  median,  there  were  16.  In  City  A,  the  largest  city, 
there  were  only  7. 

Column  2.  Ratio  of  the  number  of  elementary  teachers  to 
the  number  of  elementary  principals.  In  City  I  there  were  30 
teachers  per  principal.    In  City  R,  the  median,  there  were  8. 

Column  3.  Ratio,  in  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  high  school 
teachers  to  the  number  of  grade  teachers.  In  City  0,  the  median, 
it  was  24%. 

Column  4.  Ratio  of  the  average  daily  attendance  in  high 
school  to  the  niunber  of  high  school  teachers.  In  City  Y  there 
were  33.2  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher.  In 
the  median  city,  0,  there  were  22. 
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Column  5.  Ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  grades 
to  the  number  of  grade  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  varied  from  47  in  city  Y  to  24  in  city  T.  The  median 
was  35. 

TABLE  4. 


Column  1 

Column  2 

Column  3 

Column  4 

Column  6 

Rank  City  Wages 

City   Wages 

City 

Wages 

aty  Wages 

City 

Wages 

1 

H 

13.32 

A 

10.24 

A 

9.92 

I 

6.74 

I 

4.85 

2 

A 

13.27 

I 

9.26 

I 

8.21 

H 

6.63 

A 

4.74 

3 

J 

12.30 

B 

7.58 

U 

6.88 

C 

6.42 

J 

4.08 

4 

M 

10.56 

C 

7.54 

E 

6.71 

A 

6.34 

N 

3.97 

6 

D 

10.39 

J 

7.21 

B 

6.55 

D 

5.60 

H 

3.96 

6 

P 

10.00 

U 

6.48 

C 

6.52 

J 

6.40 

D 

3.87 

7 

£ 

10.00 

H 

6.74 

F 

6.50 

I 

6.16 

U 

3.84 

8 

G 

9.94 

K 

5.72 

N 

6.15 

T 

5.15 

W 

3.76 

9 

N 

9.72 

0 

6.55 

H 

6.03 

B 

5.05 

C 

3.78 

10 

R 

9.44 

G 

5.55 

0 

5.92 

S 

6.04 

L 

3.76 

11 

K 

9.25 

D 

5.48 

J 

5.83 

X 

5.04 

E 

3.71 

12 

U 

8.94 

£ 

5.38 

D 

6.78 

w 

5.01 

G 

3.70 

13 

I 

8.93 

P 

•    5.18 

G 

5.62 

Y 

6.00 

B 

3.63 

14 

? 

8.88 

W 

5.00 

Y 

6.00 

U 

4.95 

T 

3.53 

16 

8.75 

Y 

6.00 

X 

5.00 

P 

4.87 

Y 

3.50 

16 

L 

8.75 

L 

4.94 

R 

4.93 

G 

4.84 

X 

3.48 

17 

X 

8.00 

F 

4.69 

W 

4.93 

K 

4.80 

F 

3.48 

18 

w 

7.60 

X 

4.57 

P 

4.60 

? 

4.77 

R 

3.36 

19 

F 

7.60 

0 

4.53 

M 

4.51 

4.76 

P 

3.34 

20 

B 

7.13 

V 

4.46 

S 

4.51 

E 

4.76 

9 

3.33 

21 

C 

6.94 

s 

4.43 

0 

4.23 

N 

4.74 

3.24 

22 

V 

6.66 

T 

4.20 

L 

4.19 

M 

4.63 

s 

3.15 

23 

0 

6.42 

M 

4.12 

K 

4.08 

R 

4.55 

M 

2.93 

24 

s 

6.08 

R 

4.07 

T 

3.89 

0 

4.52 

0 

2.88 

25 

Y 

6.37 

N 

3.78 

V 

3.71 

F 

3.94 

K 

2.82 

Explanation,  Tablb  4. 

Colmnn  1.  Average  daily  wages  of  high  school  principals. 
The  lack  of  correlation  between  daily  wages  of  high  school 
principals  and  the  size  of  the  city  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
variation  in  the  number  of  days  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Column  2.  Average  daily  wages  of  supervisors  and  special 
teachers.    The  median  was  $5.18. 

Column  3.  Average  daily  wages  of  elementary  school  princi- 
pals.   The  median  was  S5.62. 

Column  4.  Average  daily  wages  of  regular  high  school  teach- 
ers.   City  Y  paid  the  median,  $5.00  per  day. 

Column  5.  Average  daily  wages  of  regular  grade  teachers. 
City  B  paid  the  median,  $3.63  per  day. 
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Figure  1. 

Shaded  portion  represents  average  daily  wages  of  grade  teachers;  total  line, 
of  high  school  teachers.    See  Table  4,  columns  4  and  5, 
for  corresponding  data. 
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Figure  2. 

Shaded  portion  represents  average  niunber  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  high  school; 

total  Une,  in  the  grades.    See  Table  3,  columns  4  and  5,  for  data. 

Note  that  city  T  has  a  larger  average  per  teacher  in  the  high 

school  than  in  the  grades. 
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THE  BUCKINGHAM  TESTS  OF  THE  GARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Howard  W.  Nudd,  Director 

Public  Education  Association,  New  York  City 

THERE  have  been  several  efforts  to  discredit  the  Gary  plan  in 
New  York  City,  the  most  recent  of  which  has  been  based  upon 
the  report  of  Dr.  Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  lately  chief  statistician 
to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  impression  has  been 
created  from  the  findings  of  this  report  that  the  Gary  plan  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  That  such  an  impression 
is  imwarranted,  however,  is  apparent  from  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
data  and  from  a  more  careful  consideration  of  several  factors  in  the 
conduct  of  the  tests  which  were  apparently  overlooked  or  lightly 
dismissed,  but  which  are  usually  regarded  as  essential  to  sound  scien- 
tific procedure.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  no  more  favorable  evidence 
of  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  Gary  plan  under  recognized  inade- 
quate facilities  could  reasonably  be  expected,  even  by  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates, than  that  enshrouded  in  the  mass  of  statistics  set  forth  in 
this  report. 

Dr.  Buckingham  sought  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
Gary,  Ettinger  and  traditional  schools  in  New  York  City  by  measur- 
ing the  improvement  in  general  ability  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  two  tests,  assumed  to  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  given  in  the  regular  academic  subjects,  in  March  and  in 
June,  1915.  Eight  traditional  schools,  each  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  one  of  the  two  Gary  and  six  Ettinger  schools  examined, 
were  selected  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  in  order  to  secure  "a  pupil 
population  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  that  in  one  of  the  two  other 
classes  of  schools."  The  general  conclusion  was  that  the  traditional 
schools  ranked  first,  the  Ettinger  schools  second,  and  the  Gary  schools 
third.  If  there  were  nothing  at  fault  with  the  tests,  therefore,  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  Gary  plan  would  obviously  be  open  to 
question  in  so  far  as  that  part  of  its  program  which  deals  with  purely 
academic  work  is  concerned. 

(311) 
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Buckingham  Tests  Fail  in  Essentials  of  Scientific  Tests 

There  are  three  essentials,  however,  to  any  truly  scientific  inquiry — 
an  accurate  conception  of  exactly  what  is  being  examined,  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  an  inquiry  can  be 
fairly  conducted,  and  a  careful  and  just  appraisal  of  the  data  collected. 
In  all  of  these  particulars  the  Buckingham  tests  fall  short. 

Ability,  in  so  far  as  it  results  from  education,  is  a  matter  of  growth 
during  the  entire  school  life  of  the  child.  Its  attainment  at  any 
particular  stage  is,  therefore,  an  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  train- 
ing previously  received.  A  test  of  the  general  ability  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  pupils  would  thus  be  regarded,  by  most  school  men, 
rather  as  a  test  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades  than  of  the  particu- 
lar grade  in  which  the  child  happened  to  be.  Otherwise,  the  educative 
process  would  have  no  significance.  To  assume  that,  after  six  or  more 
years  of  educational  experience,  progress  in  general  ability  during  a 
period  of  three  months  results  solely  from  the  training  received  during 
that  period  would  seem,  on  its  face,  to  be  fallacious.  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  Dr.  Buckingham  has  done.  Public  School  45,  the  JBronx, 
was  a  traditional  school  up  to  within  three  weeks  of  the  first  test  in 
March  and  was  still  in  process  of  readjustment  during  the  period 
immediately  following,  in  which  the  growth  in  ability  due  to  the 
Gary  plan  was  supposed  miraculously  to  take  place.  Public  School 
89,  Brooklyn,  was  also  a  traditional  school  up  to  within  four  months  of 
the  March  test  and  was  likewise  undergoing  readjustment.  Both 
schools,  also,  had  suffered  far  more  acutely  from  part  time  before 
reorganization  than  any  of  the  other  fourteen  schools  tested,  which 
meant  that  the  children  in  the  Gary  shools  had  not  previously  had 
as  full  amount  of  time  as  other  children  for  regular  academic  work. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  what  Dr.  Buckingham  was  really  testing 
was  not  the  Gary  plan  at  all  but  simply  two  schools  which  had  been 
operating  for  six  or  seven  years  under  the  traditional  New  York  pro- 
gram and  under  extremely  congested  conditions,  and  which  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  tests,  in  a  natural  state  of  unrest  due  to  reorganization, 
as  compared  with  certain  other  schools  which  had  also  been  operating 
for  the  same  length  of  time  under  the  same  traditional  program  but 
which  had  not  previously  suffered  so  severely  from  part  time  and  were 
not  suffering  from  the  handicaps  of  readjustment  at  the  time  of  the 
tests. 

Undue  Haste  in  Evaluating  Gary  Schools 

Not  only  were  the  two  Gary  schools,  however,  subject  to  the  usual 
unrest  incident  to  any  change  in  procedure,  but  they  were  further 
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handicapped  by  a  woeful  lack  of  the  physical  equipment  recommended 
by  Mr.  Wirt  and  generally  regarded  as  essential  to  their  favorable 
operation.  This,  as  is  generally  known,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
money  originally  intended  for  Mr.  Wirt's  experiment  had  been 
spent  upon  equipping  the  Ettinger  schools.  In  both  Gary  schools 
an  annex  was  needed  to  provide  the  shops,  gymnasiums  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  house  the  children  properly  and  to  enable  the 
program  to  work  smoothly.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  wide  public 
interest  in  the  experiment.  Public  School  45,  the  Bronx,  in  particular, 
was  deluged  with  a  steady  stream  of  visitors,  whose  presence  in  the 
classroom  and  about  the  building  was  extremely  distracting.  The 
building  was  also  comparatively  new,  having  been  in  operation  scarce- 
ly eighteen  months.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  had  been  little 
time  or  opportunity  for  perfecting  the  organization  possible  in  older 
and  more  favorably  situated  schools  and  essential  to  the  best  type  of 
classroom  work.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  these  tests  were  not 
only  extremely  inopportune,  but,  as  an  evidence  of  undue  haste  in 
attempting  to  "evaluate"  the  Gary  schools,  were  scientifically  inde- 
fensible*. 

From  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view,  moreover,  Dr.  Buckingham's 
results  are  open  to  serious  question.  In  the  first  place,  he  compared 
the  average  results  of  only  two  Gary  schools  with  the  average  results 
of  six  Ettinger  and  eight  traditional  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
this  way  the  difficulties  of  a  particular  Gary  school  would  exert  a  far 
greater  weight  than  would  similar  difficulties  in  a  school  in  either 
of  the  other  groups,  where  there  were  enough  instances  to  counter- 
balance poor  results  in  any  particular  case.  This  made  it  possible 
for  Public  School  45,  the  larger  of  the  two  Gary  schools,  which  showed 
poorer  results  in  the  tests,  to  more  than  ofifset  the  excellent  results 
of  Public  School  89,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  thus  lessen  materially 
the  average  for  the  Gary  schools  as  a  whole.  In  the  second  place, 
he  so  weighted  the  results  for  each  subject  as  to  give  undue  weight  in 
the  general  average  to  the  one  subject — arithmetic — in  which  the 
two  Gary  schools  did  poorest  and  the  other  schools  best.  It  is  also  a 
question  whether  Public  School  62,  Manhattan,  which  is  an  inter- 
mediate school  and  which  did  exceptionally  well  in  the  tests,  should 
have  been  included  in  the  Ettinger  group.  If  it  had  been  classified 
as  an  intermediate  school  the  general  average  for  the  Ettinger  schools 
would  have  fallen  considerably  below  that  of  the  Gary  schools. 
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Gary  Schools,  in  Spite  of  Tremendous  Odds,  Make  Exceptional 

Showing 

Waiving  for  the  moment,  however,  these  fundamental  limitations, 
which  would  seem  to  invalidate  completely  the  significance  of  Dr. 
Buckingham's  work,  a  closer  examination  of  the  data  reveals  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  tremendous  odds  under  which  the  two  Gary 
schools  were  tested,  they  made  an  exceptional  showing  as  compared 
with  other  schools.  If  Public  School  45,  the  Bronx,  is  compared  with 
Public  School  46,  the  Bronx,  its  neighbor,  the  only  other  school  in  the 
Bronx  selected  by  Dr.  Buckingham  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it 
will  be  found  that  Public  School  45  made  much  the  greater  progress 
during  the  three  months  covered  by  the  test,  showing  an  improvement 
in  all  subjects  of  4.2%  as  compared  with  0.3%  in  Public  School  46. 
This  fact,  unfortunately,  is  not  clearly  shown  in  the  report  as  published, 
because  the  identity  of  the  individual  schools  is  not  given  in  the  printed 
tables.  It  is  in  accord,  however,  with  Dr.  Buckingham's  statement 
that  "the  fact  that  a  school  showed  poor  results  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  compared  with  another  school  might  indeed  place  the  poorer 
school  in  a  more  advantageous  position  due  to  the  larger  opportunity 
which  it  had  for  improvement."  For,  while  Public  School  45,  because 
of  its  peculiar  difficulties,  did  not  rank  as  high  as  Public  School  46 
in  either  test,  it  did  excel  in  improvement,  which,  as  Dr.  Buckingham 
indicates,  is  the  significant  point  in  his  inquiry. 

Public  School  45  Excels  Companion  School  in  all  Subjects 
AND  ALL  Grades  Except  One 

It  is  interesting,  moreover,  to  note  that  the  superiority  of  Public 
School  45  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  grade  or  subject,,  as  it 
excelled  Public  School  46  in  all  grades  and  in  all  subjects  except  arith- 
metic. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas  63.8%  of  the  pupils 
in  Public  School  46  improved  in  all  subjects,  only  47.7%  of  the  pupils 
in  Public  School  46  so  improved.  This  commendable  showing  of 
Public  School  46  is  even  more  striking  when  it  is  realized  that  it  was 
largely  overcrowded,  chiefly  with  Italian  children,  whereas  Public 
School  46  with  children  chieflyof  American  parentage,  was  uncongested. 

Public  School  89  Excels  all  other  Brooklyn  Schools  Tested 

Even  more  significant,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  other  Gary  school, 
Public  School  89,  Brooklyn.  Of  the  six  schools  tested  in  Brooklyn, 
it  ranked  highest  both  in  March  and  in  June,  the  traditional  schools 
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next  and  the  Ettinger  schools  lowest.  The  per  cents,  of  correct  answers 
were  as  follows: 

In  March— P.  S.  89  (Gary)  50.7%;  P.  S.  149  (traditional)  60%; 
P.  S.  152  (traditional)  45.2%;  P.  S.  158  (Ettinger)  39.7%;  P.  S.  12 
(traditional)  34.9%;  P.  S.  5  (Ettinger)  33.9%. 

In  June— P.  S.  89  (Gary)  57.3%;  P.  S.  152  (traditional)  55.7%; 
P.  S.  149  (traditional)  54.2%;  P.  S.  12  (traditional)  45.2%;  P.  S.  158 
(Ettinger)  44.1%;  P.  S.  5  (Erringer)  44.1%;  P.  S.  5  (Ettinger)  43.7%. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  three  of  these  schools  excelled  Public 
School  89  in  improvement,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  as  Dr. 
Buckingham  points  out,  and  as  was  true  of  Public  School  45,  schools 
poorer  than  Public  School  89  would  naturally  be  expected  to  excel  it  in 
progress.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  extent  of 
improvement  in  none  of  these  Brooklyn  schools  exceeded  that  of 
Public  School  89  to  a  degree  greater  than  that  by  which  Public  School 
45  exceeded  its  companion  school  in  the  Bronx.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  who  improved  in  all  subjects  in 
Public  School  89  was  not  only  greater  than  all  the  other  Brooklyn 
schools  combined,  the  figures  being  60.6%  for  Public  School  89  as 
against  58.9%  for  the  other  five  schools,  but  also  greater  than  in  all 
the  other  schools  tested  in  the  city  combined.  For,  60.6%  of  the 
pupils  in  Public  School  89  improved  in  all  subjects,  as  compared  with 
60.1%  of  the  children  in  the  eight  traditional  schools  combined  and 
59.5%  in  the  six  Ettinger  schools  combined. 

More  Pupils  Improved  in  Gary  School  than  in  all  other  Schools 

IN  City  Combined 

While  from  a  scientific  and  professional  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  Buckingham  tests  are  obviously  unsound,  they  have  really  rendered 
the  Gary  schools  an  unintended  service  by  demonstrating  what  they 
can  do  under  extremely  unfavorable  conditions.  They  have  shown 
that  the  Gary  school  in  the  Bronx  made  greater  progress  than  its 
companion  school,  and  that  the  Gary  school  in  Brooklyn  was  not  only 
better  in  both  tests  than  all  of  the  other  Brooklyn  schools,  but  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  its  children  improved  in  all  subjects  than  in  all 
of  the  other  schools  in  the  city  combined. 

Buckingham   Tests  Gratifying  to  Supporters  of   Gary   Plan 

This  expert  reassurance  from  Dr.  Buckingham,  taken  in  conjuDction 
with  Superintendent  McAndrew's  favorable  report  upon  the  Gary 
school,  89,  Brooklyn,  is  most  gratifying  to  those  laymen  who  have 
found  it  diflScult  to  understand  why  the  academic  work  should  suffer 
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under  the  Gary  plan,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  children  have  the 
same  teachers  and  spend  at  least  as  much  time  upon  academic  work 
as  under  the  traditional  plan.  Unless,  therefore,  something  more 
convincing  than  any  of  the  efiforts  that  have  thus  far  been  made  to 
discredit  the  success  of  the  Gary  plan  in  the  traditional  academic 
subjects  can  be  brought  forth  by  its  opponents,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Board  of  Education  would  be  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  by  extending  the  Gary  plan,  with  all 
of  its  other  advantages,  to  the  congested  districts  of  New  York  City 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


GARY'S  CRITICS  CRITICIZED 

Clara  M.  Smith 
Urbana,  SI. 

Right  now  the  Gary  System  is  large  on  the  educational  horizon. 
To  some  educators  it  represents  a  star  of  hope;  to  others  it  is  a  mis- 
chievous comet  looking  for  a  place  to  flirt  its  troublesome  tail.  Gary's 
sinister  significance  may  be  attributed  to  the  hugeness  of  the  educa- 
tional machinery  which  so  far  has  operated  equally  in  resisting  attacks 
from  without  and  in  preventing  changes  from  within.  Americans 
with  their  profound  respect  for  "big  business"  have  sensed  the  dignity 
of  a  school  system  which  could  employ  20,000  teachers  to  teach  a 
million  children  and  spend  $40,000,000  a  year  for  that  purpose,  and 
so  criticism  with  its  beneficial  efifects  has  been  withheld.  Consequent- 
ly the  New  York  City  school  system  has  wrapped  itself  in  a  thick 
coat  of  egotism  and  complacently  viewed  its  own  shortcomings,  if 
not  as  positive  virtues  at  least  as  necessary  evils. 

New  York  has  a  serious  school  problem.  She  is  with  her  present 
organization  using  all  the  funds  available  for  school  purposes.  At  the 
same  time  she  is  failing  now  to  provide  full  time  training  for  over 
34,000  children,  and  this  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Moreover 
in  response  to  a  felt  demand  she  must  devise  a  means  for  providing 
prevocational  training  in  addition  to  the  traditional  work  regularly 
offered.  To  say  that  she  can  cover  the  last  two  without  changing 
the  first  is  irrational.  To  say  that  she  can  ignore  the  last  is  to  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  times.  To  provide  an  additional  $40,000,000 
(as  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents)  to  relieve  temporarily 
the  part-time  conditions  alone,  is  asking  too  much. 

So  as  a  solution  to  this  pressing  problem  of  ways  and  means  the 
Gary  system  was  suggested,  investigated  and  introduced  as  an  experi- 
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ment.  It  was  here  that  the  sinister  significance  of  the  little  western 
town  was  first  realized  by  the  school  system  of  the  great  metropolis. 

We  may  assume  that  New  York  people  want  ultimately  the  best 
solution  of  the  question  and  hence  demand  a  fair  and  adequate  experi- 
ment. But  in  performing  this  experiment  as  any  other  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  object,  and  the  fact  that  successful  results  depend 
largely  on  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  manipulations  are  carried 
out.  Prejudice  either  way  in  those  conducting  the  experiment  is 
unscientific  and  can  only  tend  to  vitiate  the  results  and  preclude  a 
wise  decision. 

The  critics  of  Gary  might  be  divided  into  three  classes.  There  are 
those  whose  educational  philosophy  in  appraising  this  system  or  any 
other,  compels  them  to  search  for  a  definite  set  of  values  that  they 
think  are  essential  to  the  success  of  any  school.  To  the  degree 
they  find  these  present,  they  pronounce  the  system  good.  This 
class  of  critics  is  made  up  from  educators  holding  diametrically  oppo- 
site points  of  view,  as  to  what  these  essential  characteristics  of  a  suc- 
cessful school  are,  but  while  their  final  judgments  of  Gary  may  be 
radically  different,  yet  the  fact  that  they  disagree  on  fundamentals 
unites  them  into  one  class. 

Practical  considerations  compel  them  to  attempt  a  careful  estima- 
tion of  cost,  based  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  and  the  value  re- 
ceived, but  they  realize  the  futility  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion  in 
regard  to  this  by  an  item  for  item  comparison  with  other  schools  or 
systems  unless  either  the  amount  of  money  spent  or  the  value  received 
is  the  same. 

They  realize  also  that  Gary  is  not  necessarily  trying  to  do  better 
what  other  schools  may  be  doing  well  but  that  they  are  attempting 
something  entirely  different  and  as  the  aim  differs  and  the  machinery 
differs,  so  the  product  will  differ. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  experiment  as  they  see  it  is:  Does 
the  Gary  plan  contain  within  itself  the  possibilities  of  more  adequately 
fulfilling  the  educational  needs  of  the  children,  than  the  system  which 
it  would  replace?  If  so,  is  the  cost  prohibitory?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  found  by  first  determining  to  what  degree  the  Gary 
schools  can  produce  the  desired  outcome  and  by  determining  the  rela- 
tive cost. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  champion  the  traditional  type  of  school 
have  much  the  easier  position  to  maintain  as  the  only  measuring  sticks 
now  available  were  devised  for  estimating  of  the  products  of  their 
schools.     The  Courtis  tests  and  the  Thomdike  and  the  Buckingham 
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scales  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  costs  as  now  compiled,  will  reveal  to 
them  fairly  well  what  they  wish  to  know.  It  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter however  to  determine  the  relative  merit  of  the  Wirt  and  Tradi- 
tional schools  from  the  other  standpoint,  since  as  yet,  no  formal  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  for  measuring  the  outcomes  which  they  con- 
sider desirable. 

The  recent  Survey  of  the  Gary  and  Prevocational  schools  by  B.  R. 
Buckingham  was  welcomed  by  this  class  of  critics  as  a  possible  means 
of  answering  these  questions,  and  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
succeeded  in  doing  this  they  consider  the  report  valuable.  However, 
his  conclusions  as  well  as  those  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  are  not 
wholly  acceptable. 

To  adequately  determine  to  what  extent  the  Gary  Schools  have  been 
able  to  give  as  effective  instruction  in  the  academic  subjects  as  have 
the  regular  schools,  which  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
Smrey,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  following  conditions  exist: 

1.  Circumstances  generally  accepted  as  affecting  the  quality  of  work 
done  and  the  rate  of  progress  should  be  approximately  the  same  at 
the  outset. 

2.  Conditions  affecting  the  work  should  be  the  same  during  the 
interval  between  the  tests  unless  such  conditions  are  to  be  permanently 
representative  of  the  school. 

3.  The  methods  employed  in  the  test  should  bear  equally  on  both 
types  of  school. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  Buckingham  Report  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  at  least  part  of  these  conditions  do  not  hold  and 
facts  not  contained  in  the  report  reveal  other  failures  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  fair  test. 

1.  Conditions  affecting  results  should  be  approximately  the  same  at 
the  outset.  The  basis  for  the  choice  of  schools  could  not  have  been 
similarity  in  pupil-population  as  Dr.  Maxwell  suggests,  since  P.  S. 
No.  45,  a  Gary  School,  is  composed  of  90%  illiterate  Italian  children 
while  P.  S.  No.  46,  a  Traditional  school,  is  composed  of  American 
children  from  well-to-do  homes.  This  would  suggest  inequality  to 
start  with.  Moreover  the  Gary  schools  were  chosen  in  the  first 
place  for  experimental  purposes  because  of  the  acute  part-time  con- 
ditions and  the  unsatisfactory  results  under  the  traditional  plan. 

2.  The  conditions  for  work  during  the  interval  between  the  tests  should 
be  the  same.  Investigation  shows  that  this  was  not  true.  The  Gary 
schools  were  in  a  constant  turmoil  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  just 
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starting  a  system  radically  different  from  that  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  This  change  in  method  and  in  organization^  and  lack 
of  proper  facilities,  such  as  lockers  to  take  the  place  of  individual 
desks,  all  tended  to  aggravate  the  situation.  Pupils  and  teachers 
alike  needed  time  to  become  adjusted  to  the  new  regime,  and  a  con- 
stant horde  of  critical  visitors  did  not  make  the  situation  easier.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Traditional  schools  were  free  to  progress,  undis- 
turbed and  uninterrupted.  To  measure  the  schools  under  such  cir- 
cumstances without  providing  a  handicap  for  the  Traditional  type  is 
to  assume  that  this  upheaval  and  commotion  is  to  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  organization — an  assumption  that  is  unwarranted. 

3.  The  methods  employed  should  bear  equally  on  the  different  types 
tested. 

Two  Gary  schools  were  opposed  to  eight  Traditional  schools,  arbi- 
trarily chosen.  Is  the  average  of  these  eight  Traditional  schools 
sufficiently  representative  of  the  New  York  Schools  to  make  their 
average  (each  school  representing  12J/^%)  oppose  the  average  of  the 
two  Gary  schools  (each  representing  60%)?  From  the  data  given 
in  Table  III,  the  March  tests,  it  is  evident  that  Gary  school  No.  45, 
up  to  that  time  a  Traditional  School,  tested  lower  than  seven  of  the 
Traditional  schools.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  lowest  Gary  school 
affected  the  Gary  average  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  lowest 
Traditional  School  affected  the  Traditional  School  average.  In  the 
first  instance  the  low  mark  counted  50%  while  in  the  last  it  was  only 

Consequently  to  correctly  estimate  the  possible  progress  in  the  Gary 
system  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare  individual  schools.  In 
that  case  one  might  read  from  the  data  the  following: 

Gary  School  No.  89  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions  for  work 

1.  Improved  in  every  subject. 

2.  Its  average  progress  in  the  five  subjects  tested  was  greater  than 
that  of  four  of  the  traditional  schools. 

3.  It  excelled  the  Traditional  Schools  in  actual  marks  as  follows: 

In  Anthmetic  it  excelled  1  Traditional  School. 
"  Spelling       "       "       4  "         Schools 

"  Geography  "  "  6 
"  History  "  "  7 
"  Grammar     "       "       7 

4.  It  excelled  the  Traditional  schools  in  progress  by  subjects  as 
follows: 
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In  Arithmetic  it  excelled  3  Traditional  Schools. 
"  Spelling        "       ''       3 
"  Geography  " 
"  History 
"  Grammar 

Another  point  that  should  be  considered  is  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  test.  Mr.  Buckingham  asserts  that  those  who  test 
well  in  memory  questions  also  test  well  in  thought  questions.  The 
validity  of  this  assumption  could  be  better  maintained  by  actual 
figures  as  this  point  is  generally  discredited. 

A  further  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  these  tests  could 
determine  progress.  The  interval  between  them  was  three  months. 
During  that  time  of  course  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  both  studied 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  spelling,  but  certainly 
they  were  not  both  studying  in  the  same  field  of  these  subjects.  In 
other  words  either  the  work  covered  by  the  test  would  be  that  of  the 
seventh  grade  in  which  instance  the  eighth  would  have  had  it  the 
preceding  year  but  not  the  preceding  three  months,  or  it  would  be 
that  of  the  eighth  grade  in  which  instance  the  seventh  would  not  have 
had  it  at  all.  In  either  instance  the  test  would  not  cover  the  work  of 
the  entire  group,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  see  in  what  way  a  class  working 
for  three  months  in  the  History  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 
time  would  be  better  able  because  of  that  work  to  say  "what  colony 
in  America  was  founded  by  English  Catholics." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  is  Mr.  Buckingham  justified  in  concluding 
that  "the  evidence  afforded  by  this  report  is  imfavorable  to  the 
defense";  or  has  Dr.  Maxwell  ground  for  his  conclusion,  "that  it 
raises  a  strong  presumption  against  the  general  introduction  of  the 
Gary  system  to  this  city"? 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  one  might  well  question  the 
scientific  attitude  of  the  men  who  conducted  this  survey  and  in  so 
far  as  they  have  allowed  personal  feelings  to  enter  into  their  conclu- 
sions, they  have  identified  themselves  with  the  2nd  class  of  Gary 
.critics  who  are  characterized  by  partisan  feeling.  This  class  attempts 
to  pre-judge  the  results  of  the  experiment,  and  to  so  interpret  facts 
that  they  tend  to  prejudice  opinion.  By  this  attitude  they  have 
fortified  themselves  against  argument  and  attempt  to  demonstrate 
only  that  of  which  they  were  already  convinced. 

It  is  doubtless  unfortunate  for  the  New  York  school  system  that 
some  of  the  school  officers,  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
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have  put  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  a  system  which  has 
been  introduced  as  an  experiment  in  their  schools  and  which  from  the 
point  of  time  alone  could  not  possibly  be  complete  so  soon.  Some  of 
them  admit  that  the  Gary  plan  is  yet  in  an  experimental  stage  and 
in  the  same  breath  appear  to  assume  the  position  that  the  data 'is 
all  in. 

There  is  another  class  of  critics  who  ignore  the  fundamental  issues 
entirely  but  pass  judgment  by  comparing  isolated  features  of  one 
system  with  seemingly  similar  features  of  another. 

They  fail  to  consider  that  any  really  good  school  must  be  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts  and  that  to  attempt  to  evaluate  each  part 
without  its  proper  setting,  is  misleading  and  can  result  only  in  a  dis- 
torted conception  of  the  entire  process. 

The  issue  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  educational  and  economic 
values  OS  a  whole  and  not  be  subject  to  possible  condemnation  by  the 
"playing  up"  of  possibly  unessential  features  of  the  plan,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  religious  feature;  or  by  attempting  to  prove 
that  it  is  necessarily  a  mere  money  saving  scheme  devised  by  close- 
fisted  politicians  at  the  expense  of  the  child.  If  the  child's  day  was 
shortened  or  the  facilities  lessened,  one  might  entertain  this  thought 
but  evidence  points  to  the  contrary.  Those  who  argue  this  forget 
that  a  large  part  of  the  question  is  to  save  that  they  may  spend. 

On  the  other  hand  some  try  to  prove  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
expensive  proposition  by  ignoring  comparative  values.  Illustrative 
of  this  latter  type  of  criticism  may  be  mentioned  Superintendent 
Spaulding's  attack  on  the  cost  of  the  Gary  System  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  School  and  Society.*  His  conclusions  were 
based  on  a  per  capita  cost  comparison  with  Minneapolis,  and  have  been 
adequately  refuted  by  Mr.  Nudd,t  who  styles  the  attack  "a  procedure 
which  is  statistically  unpardonable,  since  it  leaves  out  of  consideration 
entirely  the  question  of  comparative  values." 

That  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  a  school  system 
which  departs  so  radically  and  in  so  many  particulars  from  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  school  administration  as  does  Gary,  may  readily 
be  conceded,  but  this  difficulty  in  no  way  should  license  one  to  cloud 
the  issue  by  drawing  conclusions  from  unwarranted  data. 

An  attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  economy  of  two  types  of  or- 
ganizations may  result  in  a  per  capita  cost  comparison  of  each  item. 
This  may  or  may  not  reveal  true  conditions,  as  it  may  simply  represent 

*  School  and  Society,  November  6,  1916. 
t  School  and  Society,  January  22,  1916. 
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the  comparative  generosity  or  economic  necessity  of  the  school  boards, 
or  an  inequitable  distribution  of  funds. 

Trying  to  determine  to  what  extent  seemingly  similar  items  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  due  fairness  to  both  sides, 
we  suggest  a  possible  utilization  of  Mr.  Giles'  tables  (appearing  in 
this  issue),  which  contain  statistics  from  the  twenty-five  largest 
cities  of  Indiana.  In  these  tables  are  included  the  usual  items  found 
in  the  oflScial  reports  of  the  city  superintendents  to  the  state  depart- 
ment, so  arranged  as  to  be  available  for  administrative  purposes.  A 
cross-section  of  Mr.  Giles'  tables  applied  to  certain  of  the  debated 
points,  might  assist  in  the  critical  discussion  that  is  now  in  progress. 
The  following  tables  suggest  the  ease  with  which  statistics  lend  them- 
selves to  misrepresentation  when  considered  apart  from  other  factors, 
and  when  utilized  in  some  other  capacity  than  that  for  which  they  were 
planned. 

Showinq  Gary's  Rank  Among  Indiana's  25  Largest  CrriES 

Gary  Rank  Median  Highest    Lowest 
Ratio  of  total  average  daily  attendance 
to  estimated  population  16.2%      2     13.8%    20.9%      9.2 

Ratio  of  total  average  daily  attendance 
to  total  enrolhnent  76.3%    20    83.2%    95.8%    65.3% 

Ratio  of  the  average  daily  attendance  in 

high  school  to  that  in  grades  10.5%    24     17.7%    26.2%      7.5% 

Ratio  of  total  expenditures  for  high 
school  to  total  expenditures  for  grades    13%        25    35%        58%        13% 

Ratio  of  amount  paid  for  teaching  in 
high  school  to  total  cost  in  high  school    87%  6    79%        94%        53% 

Ratio  of  amount  paid  for  teaching  in 

grades  to  total  cost  in  grades  54%        25    78%        90%        54% 

Ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  in 
high  school  to  number  of  high  school 
teachers  20.4        18    22  33.2        10.5 

Ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  in 
grades  to  the  number  of  grade  teachers    30  18    35  47  24 

Average  daily  wage  of  elementary  school 
principals  $8.21        2    $5.62        $9.92    $3.71 

Average  daily  wage  of  supervisors  and 
special  teachers  $9.26        2    $5.18      $10.24    $3.78 

Average  daily  wage  of  high  school 
teachers  $6.74        1    $5.62        $6.74    $3.94 

Average  daily  wage  of  elementary  school 
teachers  $4.85        2    $3.63        $4.94    $2.82 
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The  conclusions  present  an  interpretation  of  the  items  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  other  facts,  and  are  an  attempt  to  bring 
into  relief  a  few  of  the  outcomes  that  are  emphasized  by  the  Gary 
schools,  namely  (1)  the  hold  the  school  has  on  the  pupil;  (2)  specially 
trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  high  school  child; 
(3)  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  funds  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  high  school. 

1.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  Gary  in  proportion  to  the 
enrollment  is  low,  due  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  year  the  older  children  are  encouraged  to  accept  positions  when 
offered,  returning  to  the  vacation  schools  to  make  up  their  work  in 
summer.  Only  76.3%  of  those  enrolled  are  in  daily  attendance,  yet 
only  one  other  city  of  the  twenty-five  tabulated  has  a  higher  daily 
attendance  in  proportion  to  their  population.  Would  it  be  reasonable 
to  conclude  from  this  data  that  the  Gary  schools  are  making  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  people  of  this  industrial  city? 

2.  Only  54%  of  the  total  expenditure  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  Gary  are  used  for  teaching  purposes  and  yet  there  is  but  one  other 
city  of  the  twenty-five,  namely  Indianapolis,  that  has  a  higher  salary 
scale  for  elementary  teachers,  supervisors  or  principals.  Likewise 
in  the  high  schools  only  87%  of  expenditures  are  for  teaching,  yet 
Gary's  high  school  teachers  are  the  best  paid  in  the  state  despite 
Mr.  Spaulding's  statement  "that  the  teacher  salaries  in  Gary  are 
low."  Might  one  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  two-school  plan  does 
economize  in  the  number  of  teachers?  That  this  saving  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  normal  sized  classes  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high  schools  is  20.4  and 
in  the  grades  is  30. 

3.  Mr.  Spaulding  reminds  us  that  "it  costs  about  twice  as  much 
per  high  school  pupil  as  per  elementary  pupil,"  but  we  can  readily 
see  that  Mr.  Wirt  does  not  allow  that  condition  to  exist  in  Gary  how- 
ever it  may  at  Minneapolis.  The  proportion  of  expenditures  in  the 
high  schools  to  that  in  the  elementary  schools  ranges  in  Indiana  from 
68%  to  13%.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  of 
Gary  is  10.5%  of  that  in  the  grades.  The  expenditures  for  high 
school  is  13%  of  that  of  the  elementary  school.  Does  not  this  seem 
to  be  a  more  equitable  division  of  funds  than  is  usually  obtained? 
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This  seventeenth  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  schools  is  a  report  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  B.  R.  Buck- 
ingham in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  ordin- 
ary elementary  school  subjects  in  the  three  types  of  schools:  the  Gary 
schools,  the  pre-vocational  schools,  and  the  schools  of  the  common 
New  York  City  type.  Sixteen  schools  were  tested;  two  of  the  Gary 
type,  six  of  the  pre-vocational  type,  and  eight  of  the  old  New  York 
City  type.  The  pupils  tested  were  in  grades  7a,  7b,  8a,  and  8b  of 
these  schools,  and  numbered  approximately  10,000.  The  tests  were 
given  in  the  five  elementary  school  subjects;  arithmetic,  spelling, 
geography,  history,  and  English  grammar. 

Two  series  of  tests  were  given,  one  in  March  and  a  second  one  in 
June.  The  questions  used  in  the  two  series  were  not  the  same,  but 
were  of  approximately  the  same  degree  of  difficulty,  as  shown  by  pre- 
liminary testing.  The  answers  which  were  to  be  accepted  for  each 
question  in  each  subject  were  stated,  and  each  answer  was  graded 
either  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  The  teachers  did  most  of  the 
grading,  but  their  judgments  were  checked  by  the  investigator  and 
his  assistants;  samplings  of  the  teachers'  gradings  being  taken  and  a 
re-rating  being  made  whenever  as  many  as  3%  of  the  gradings  of 
any  teacher  were  found  to  have  been  incorrectly  made. 

The  scorings  were  made  in  percentages  of  the  total  number  of 
questions  answered  correctly.  The  amoimt  of  improvement  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  pupils  whose  scores  in  the  second  tests  were  better 
than  in  the  first  tests.  The  percentage  which  the  number  gaining 
is  of  the  total  number  taking  both  tests  denotes  the  improvement 
of  any  grade  or  school. 

The  measures  of  improvement  in  each  of  the  types  of  schools  are 
calculated  in  three  ways:  first,  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  correct  answers;  second,  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  of  the 
total  which  the  improvement  represents;  and  third,  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  the  actual  improvement  to  the  improvement  which  would 
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have  been  necessary  for  a  perfect  score  in  the  second  test.  The  results 
are,  in  general,  the  same  by  all  of  these  methods,  i.  e.,  the  comparative 
standing  of  the  three  types  of  schools  is  unchanged.  The  traditional 
schools  rank  first,  the  prevocational  schools  second,  and  the  Gary 
schools  lowest. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Gary  plan  is  on  the  defensive,"  says  the  author. 
They  are  on  trial.  Whether  or  not  they  would  plead  guilty  before 
such  evidence  as  can  be  derived  from  the  tests  that  Buckingham  has 
used  is  interesting  material  for  speculation.  The  reviewer  does  not 
believe  that  they  would  or  should.  But  the  discussion  of  the  applic- 
ability of  the  tests  to  the  Gary  system  will  be  left  to  those  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  actual  working  of  the  Gary  plan,  its  aims 
and  its  outcomes. 

The  statistical  methods  employed  in  the  study  are  interesting,  to 
say  the  least,  but  there  are  a  number  of  questions  which  many  people 
will  wish  to  have  answered  before  they  accept  the  conclusions  based 
upon  them.  Did  the  traditional  schools  represent  "a  pupil  population 
as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  that  of  the  two  other  classes  of  schools" 
(p.  6  of  the  Report),  or  was  "a  traditional  school  without  part  time, 
having  children  of  American  parentage  compared  with  a  largely 
overcrowded  Gary  school  with  chiefly  Italian  children"?  Which  is 
the  fairer  method:  that  of  lumping  the  results  in  eight  schools  of  one 
type  against  the  combined  results  in  two  or  six  of  other  types,  or  that 
of  showing  the  results  of  each  school  separately?  By  the  latter 
method  the  best  Gary  school  ranks  above  seven  of  the  traditional 
schools  in  history,  above  six  in  geography,  and  above  three  in  each  of 
the  other  subjects.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  tests 
in  the  other  so-called  Gary  school  if,  as  has  been  declared  since  the 
investigation,  this  school  was  not  changed  from  the  traditional  to 
the  Gary  type  until  after  the  first  series  of  tests  had  been  given.  In 
the  school,  or  schools,  of  the  Gary  type  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
time  for  the  new  system  to  begin  to  operate  smoothly,  and  the  work 
was  continually  interrupted  by  visitors. 

The  author  of  the  report  generously  appends  this  statement,  "Ex- 
tenuating circumstances  may  be  urged,  and  rejoinder  may  be  made; 
but  the  facts  remain  imchanged."  He  should  be  allowed  to  preserve 
his  "facts"  by  all  means  and  enjoy  them,  if  possible,  with  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell;  but  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  people  in  general 
should  accept  uncritically  his  interpretations. 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston. 

University  of  Illinois. 
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F.  M.  Lbavitt  and  Edith  Brown.  Prevocational  Work  in  the  Public 
Schools.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  245.    Jl.OO. 

This  very  readable  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  author's  interested 
observation  and  study  of  prevocational  work  as  carried  on  in  such 
cities  as  Boston,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  and  Seattle, 
supplemented  by  three  years'  experiences  with  an  experimental  class 
conducted  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  together  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  prevocational  classes  for  over-age  boys  conducted 
in  the  Lane  Technical  High  School  of  Chicago,  through  the  generous 
co-operation  of  the  Principal — Mr.  William  J.  Bogan. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  suggested  by  such  chapter  headings  as, 

(a)  The  nature  and  purpose  of  prevocational  education, 

(b)  Prevocational  education  as  a  natural  development  of  the  school 
system, 

(c)  The  inauguration  of  prevocational  classes, 

(d)  Appropriate  subject  matter  for  prevocational  classes. 

In  addition  to  certain  valuable  reference  lists,  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  typical  shop  equipment, 
and  also  the  actual  outlook  possible  with  such  equipment. 

The  several  chapters  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  course  of  study 
in  physiology  and  hygiene,  history,  science,  English,  and  mathematics, 
are  both  interesting  and  suggestive — the  ones  on  hygiene  and  history 
being  especially  satisfactory  because  the  authors  depart  from  the 
orthodox  stereotyped  material  ordinarily  recommended. 

However,  we  may  entirely  miss  the  vast  importance  of  prevocational 
schooling  as  an  integral  part  of  a  democratic  scheme  of  education 
if  we  accept  too  literally  the  limitations  with  reference  to  the  selection 
of  the  pupil  group  that  the  text  often  seems  to  imply.  The  repeated 
emphasis  (pp.  4,  33,  and  42)  on  the  fact  that  prevocational  grades  are 
intended  primarily  for  the  accommodation  of  the  over-age  and  retarded 
pupils  who  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  the  work  of  the  traditional 
school,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  broader  point  of  view  developed 
in  the  early  chapters  of  the  book  to  the  effect  that  efficiency  in  our 
industrial  life  can  hardly  be  insured  by  recruits  who  feed  into  it  as  a 
result  of  poverty,  inexperience,  and  lack  of  personal  initiative,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  must  provide  for  our  future  workers  an  education 
as  complete  as  it  can  be  made  in  all  its  features — general,  technical, 
inspirational,  and  recreational. 

In  its  broadest  implications,  the  demand  for  prevocational  training 
is  a  reaction  against  an  extended  bookish  education.     When  we  recog- 
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nize  the  fact  that  in  a  city  like  New  York,  there  are  approximately 
twice  as  many  adolescent  pupils  in  our  elementary  schools  as  there  are 
in  our  high  schools,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  democratic  scheme  of 
education  should  not  make  the  completion  of  an  eight-year  course  of 
study,  and  admission  to  high  school,  conditions  precedent  to  securing 
the  variety  of  experiences  that  the  versatility  of  our  pupil  group  de- 
mands. Just  to  the  extent  that  we  provide  a  diflferentiated  course 
of  study  in  our  seventh  and  eighth  years,  concurrent  with  the  advent 
of  adolescence,  we  are  providing  a  scheme  of  education  which  is  essen- 
tially democratic  because  of  its  adaptability  to  the  varying  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  pupils. 

Until  recently,  our  educational  scheme  has  been  influenced,  if  not 
controlled,  by  certain  fatuous  assumptions  concerning  equality  of 
abilities,  similarity  of  inclination,  and  identity  of  prospective  social 
destination. 

It  is  true  that  our  elementary  school  system  has  been,  and  is,  defi- 
nitely prevocational  with  reference  to  pupils  entering  professional 
life,  and  to  some  extent,  to  those  entering  commercial  life.  But  until 
recently,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  adolescent  pupils 
of  our  upper  grades  whose  inclinations,  abilities,  and  prospective 
placement  among  the  toilers  of  the  world,  demand  that  we  provide 
within  the  limits  of  the  elementary  grades,  a  type  of  experience  in 
the  elements  of  fundamental  trades  which  will  enable  these  pupils 
to  discover  whether  or  not  they  are  fitted  to  do  industrial  work,  and 
which  will  also  enable  them  to  gain  an  insight  into  conditions  of  indus- 
try under  which  work  must  be  done. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  vital  movement  of 
education,  will  find  in  this  volume  an  adequate  and  scholarly  treatment 
of  the  subject.  W.  L.  Ettingbr. 

New  York  City. 

Meter  Bloomfield.  Youth,  School,  and  Vocation,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Henry  Suzzalo.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
1915.     Pp.  273. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  book.  Dr.  Suzzalo  defines  the  movement 
for  vocational  guidance  as  "another  stage  in  the  effort  to  equalize 
opportunity  for  the  children  of  our  Commonwealth  and  to  perfect 
our  social  efficiency."  This  movement  has  made  itself  felt  in  our 
public  schools,  in  the  social  and  charitable  institutions  of  our  larger 
cities,  and  in  the  work  of  librarians  and  other  advisers  of  youth.     It 
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has  received  recognition  by  chambers  of  commerce,  by  employers  of 
labor,  and  by  thoughtful  men  who  can  look  back  upon  the  years  of  un- 
directed effort  in  their  own  lives  while  searching  about  for  the  career 
in  which  they  have  found  success. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  has  brought  together  the  valuable  experience  of  his 
own  special  field  of  work  and  his  investigation  of  this  problem,  in  a 
volume  that  represents  a  fairly  complete  survey  of  the  vocational  gui- 
dance movement  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication.  The  city  of  Bos- 
ton, in  which  the  first  National  Conference  on  the  subject  was  held  in 
nineteen  hundred  ten,  furnishes  a  greater  part  of  the  material  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  three  chapters.  From  this  description  of  the  exper- 
ience of  that  city,  other  localities  undertaking  the  organization  of  a 
department  of  vocational  guidance  will  find  much  valuable  suggestion 
and  helpful  comment.  The  experiments  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York 
City  illustrate  what  can  actually  be  accomplished  by  organized  efifort. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bloomfield  gave  some  time  to  a  study  of  this 
problem  in  both  England  and  Germany.  The  methods  of  guidance 
employed  in  England  are  suggestive  of  what  may  be  applied  to  similar 
efiorts  in  this  country,  but  the  most  significant  of  these  is  called 
"health  guidance."  In  this  particular  chapter  the  need  of  correlat- 
ing the  work  of  employment  health  inspection  with  the  vocational 
needs  of  working  children  is  strongly  urged  as  a  necessary  factor  in 
organized  vocational  guidance.  The  closing  chapter  on  the  social 
gain  through  vocational  guidance  presents  the  ideal  of  service  through 
vocations. 

An  appendix  to  this  book  contains  an  abundance  of  material  of  val- 
uable interest  to  the  student  of  the  problem  and  especially  to  the 
worker  in  the  field.  Here  will  be  found  schedules,  questionnaires, 
records,  specimen  talks  on  vocations,  outlines  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  a  selected  bibliography. 

This  is  a  book  which  every  student  of  Vocational  Guidance  should 
have  at  hand  as  a  working  manual. 

Jesse  B.  Davis. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Institutional  Testing 

As  Superintendent  Maxwell  says  in  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's Survey  of  the  Gary  and  Provocation  al  Schools  of  New  York 
City,  this  study  is  a  document  of  unusual  interest  and  importance. 
For  the  most  part  our  recently  organized  and  refined  instruments  for 
quantitative  testing  of  educational  achievement  have  been  limited 
in  application  to  special  fields,  special  subjects,  even  special  grades 
of  advancement  in  special  courses  in  recognized  subject  matter  and 
perhaps  one  might  say  chiefly  to  intellectual  mechanics  and  manual 
skills,  such  as  handwriting,  the  mechanics  of  word,  phrase,  and  sen- 
tence reading,  the  mechanical  rapid  computation  exercises  (called 
arithmetic)  and  spelling  of  graded  series  of  selected  words.  There 
have  been  a  few  attempts  to  compare  achievements  resulting  from 
distinguishable  methods  of  treating  the  same  subject,  and  a  few  studies 
purporting  to  test  curriculum  achievements,  academic  and  vocational 
for  example. 

It  is  a  very  different  matter  when  one  leaves  these  special  fields 
and  essays  the  construction,  application,  and  evaluation  of  results  of 
institutional  tests.  An  institution,  especially  an  educational  institu- 
tion, is  a  more  complex  afifair, — ^if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  mere 
mechanism — than  even  an  individual.  This  accounts,  doubtless, 
for  the  extreme  caution  which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  shown  in  trying 
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to  define  just  what  significance  his  study  has.  Despite  his  precau- 
tions, however,  his  report  has  fallen  like  a  bomb  upon  the  educational 
world. 

The  justification  for  giving  practically  an  entire  issue  to  some  phases 
of  this  problem,  and  most  of  it  to  this  particular  study,  is  just  because 
the  study  is  taken  by  the  author  himself  and  by  his  critics  as  being 
in  reality  not  a  local  but  a  general  question.  On  page  35  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham writes: 

"No  educational  investigation  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  has 
been  carried  out  upon  such  extensive  returns.  If  its  value  were 
limited  simply  to  the  question  at  issue  regarding  the  experimental 
schools  of  this  city,  the  labor  expended  might  indeed  prove  to  have 
been  abundantly  justified.  But  the  value  of  what  has  been  done  is 
greater  than  the  determination  of  this  local  question.  The  material 
gathered  will,  when  further  analyzed,  set  up  standards  of  attainment 
which  may  be  used  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  and  may  help 
to  solve  many  problems.  It  is  in  this  more  general  aspect  of  the 
investigation  that  my  own  personal  interest  lies.  Speaking  as  an 
investigator,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  which  type  of  school 
proves  to  have  been  able  to  do  the  best  work.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  me  that  the  work  should  have  been  done  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  and  that  the  results  should  have  a  wide  and 
useful  application." 

All  Sides  of  the  Issue  to  be  Dealt  With 

Lest  this  issue  of  the  journal  may  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  reader 
as  all  on  one  side  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  different  aspects  of 
the  question  of  Gary  and  modifications  of  Gary  are  to  be  discussed 
in  subsequent  issues.  Indeed  several  competent  contributors  from 
other  points  of  view  than  those  taken  by  the  authors  of  the  present 
discussions  were  to  have  presented  views  in  this  issue.  Unfortunately 
copy  had  to  go  to  press  before  they  were  received. 

C.  H.  J. 


New  York  and  Gary 

No  one  doubts  that  an  adoption  by  New  York  City  of  even  a  modi- 
fied Gary  Plan  implies  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the  typical 
public  school  system  from  the  points  of  view  both  of  the  principles  of 
educational  administration  and  of  the  underlying  educational  philoso- 
phy. 
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Conservative  schoolmen  throughout  the  country  will  understand 
and  fully  appreciate  (and  applaud)  the  attitudes  of  associate  superin- 
tendents Shallow  and  Ettinger  in  their  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Gary  Plan.  Suppose  one  should  be  impressed  at  Gary,  as 
indeed  perhaps  the  majority  of  good  visiting  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators are  impressed,  to  the  point  of  condemnation,  with  a  certain 
disregard  for  "school  discipline"  and  "classroom  routinization"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  these  terms,  with  a  conviction  that  pupils  must 
necessarily  be  distracted  by  such  a  wide  range  of  unusual  activities, 
and  with  their  evident  deficiency  in  the  three  R's — ^what  must  one 
say?  Either  that  Gary's  peculiar  merits  lie,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
literal  exterior  features  of  duplicate  school  (not  merely  double-session) 
economy  plan,  self-supporting  shops,  and  freedom  from  costly  inspec- 
torial supervision,  or  that  the  Gary  plan  and  Gary  operations  indicate 
beneath  the  surface  an  educational  purpose  and  method  foreign  to  the 
educational  purpose  and  method  which  controls  the  operation  of  the 
typical  New  York  City  traditional  school.  Not  seeing  beneath  the 
surface  the  measurable  and  comparable  features  are  taken  to  be  these 
surface  features. 

The  Fernandez-Shallow  Issue 

Miss  Alice  Barrows  Fernandez  (New  York  Tribune,  April  25th,  1915, 
later  reprinted)  points  out  what  she  considers  numerous  inaccurate 
statements  of  fact  and  more  misleading  implications  in  the  unverified 
conclusions  contained  in  Superintendent  Shallow's  adverse  report 
upon  the  Gary  schools  (reported  to  the  Board  of  Education,  March  24 
and  again  April  14,  1915).  Miss  Fernandez  answers  arguments  and 
points  out  errors  convincingly,  basing  her  statements  upon  a  six 
weeks  study,  on  the  grounds,  of  the  Gary  schools,  and  upon  her  con- 
viction that  she  has  grasped  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  nature  of  local  reform  movements  and  that  feature  peculiarly 
embodied  in  the  Wirt  administrative  system  and  educational  philoso- 
phy. "Those  who  miss  the  spirit  will  find  weaknesses."  Thus  she 
finds  that  Mr.  Shallow,  in  this  instance,  can  only,  from  his  different 
point  of  view,  sanction  those  external  features  of  the  Gary  plan  closely 
resembling  characteristic  features  of  the  traditionally  "good  school." 
She,  from  her  new  vantage-ground  of  insight  into  a  rew  school  purpose 
and  new  pedagogical  method,  thinks  she  sees  how  wholly  on  the  wrong 
clue  Mr.  Shallow  is,  for  example,  in  his  assumptions  as  to  the  nature 
of  vocational  and  of  liberal  education.    Mr.  Shallow,  conceiving  the 
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two  as  both  already  clearly  distinguishable  and  independently  dis- 
pensable, has  no  special  difficulty  in  approving,  indeed  does  approve 
the  Ettinger  plan. 

The  Ettinger  Plan 

For  Wirt  you  can't  arbitrarily  and  suddenly  "add"  vocational  or 
prevocational  education  to  an  unreorganized  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum at  any  special  point  we  may  select  for  such  a  fundamental 
round-about-face.  Genuine  vocational  educational  must  be  bred  in 
and  grow  up  through  the  whole  system  of  school  years  from  the  first 
to  the  last.  Neither  is  the  ordinary  old  "academic"  work  nor  the 
new  "industrial"  elementary  curriculum  of  instruction  based  upon  a 
tenable  educational  philosophy.  We  need,  according  to  him,  a  new 
philosophy  of  schooling  and  a  new — a  bran  new  ciu-riculum.  We 
shall  also  require  new  schedule  manipulations,  new  kinds  of  class 
examinations,  new  play  organizations,  new  co-operative  manual  work, 
and  a  new  and  more  democratic  organization  and  management  of 
auditorium  and  similar  pupil-body  co-operative  educational  activities. 
Now  Dr.  Ettinger  (as  Mr.  Shallow)  does  not  experience  the  same 
theoretical  or  practical  difficulties  in  "adding"  a  scheme  of  vocational 
(or  "prevocational")  training  at  any  point  in  the  school  course  where 
strategically  it  is  convenient  and  where  undoubtedly  it  is  needed  and 
where  psychologically  the  pupils  and  paternally  the  parents  as  ad- 
visers and  the  teachers  are  able  to  decide  upon  and  work  out  such  a 
scheme  of  training.  The  sections  chosen  by  Ettinger  restrict  the 
work  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  entire  system  of  prevocational  work  as  outlined  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  an  intensive  experiment  in  differentiated  work  in  a  few  of 
the  schools  of  New  York  City.  Although  there  are  some  features  of 
the  plan  which  are  copied  from  other  systems,  some  are  decidedly 
original.  The  one  of  vocational  guidance  by  vocational  experience 
through  rapid  successive  passage  from  one  short  concentrated  curricu- 
lum to  another  (always  with  a  shop  attached)  is  probably  the  most 
unique  feature.  All  pupils  are  given  a  taste  of  exercises  and  trainings 
characteristic  of  many  different  vocations.  Other  systems  have  been 
devised  to  give  every  pupil  opportunity  to  elect  a  particular  kind  of 
vocational  or  prevocational  work.  This  system  seems  original  in 
requiring  everyone  to  subject  himself  for  a  time  successively  to  differ- 
ently designed  curriculums — all  definitely  focussed.  The  Ettinger 
plan  aims  thus  at  "prevocational  education,"  actual  "trade-prepara- 
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tory"  work,  general  "vocational  guidance,"  while  pointedly  seeking 
at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  the  essential  ''academic"  minimum. 

A  negative  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  vocational  training  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  "repair  work  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance" — ^a 
weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the  Gary  Plan.  Dr.  Ettinger  also  states 
that,  although  students  should  not  enter  the  shops  before  the  age  of 
twelve,  visitation  of  the  shops  by  the  children  should  be  provided  for. 
Another  feature  is  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  academic  sub- 
jects with  the  teachers  of  the  shop  work.  The  academic  teachers  are 
required  to  visit  the  shops  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being 
done,  and  arrange  the  academic  work  so  as  to  have  it  correlate  with 
the  shop  work.  A  circular  of  information  concerning  the  curriculums 
of  prevocational  training  as  distinct  from  the  traditional  academic 
courses,  giving  a  survey  of  conditions  relating  to  the  choice  of  voca- 
tions and  the  meaning  of  choice,  reasonable  salary  expectations,  etc., 
has  been  prepared  for  distribution  to  parents  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
admirable.  There  is  further  a  plan  for  licensing  prevocational  teach- 
ers. It  requires  certain  standards  of  shop  and  practical  knowledge, 
the  minimum  being  three  years  of  practical  work.  There  is  too  a 
provision  of  organization  of  teachers  in  shop  subjects. 

We  hope  to  have  later  a  more  adequate  account  of  this  scheme. 
We  call  attention  thus  briefly  to  it  as  it  to  some  serves  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  clearly  opposed  alternatives 
discussed  at  length  in  this  issue. 

C.  H.  J. 


A  Selection  from  a  Report  of  a  Distinguished  Visitor 

"  I  was  taken,  like  every  other  visitor,  to  the  class-rooms,  and  there 
left  more  or  less  to  my  own  devices.  I  was  still  very  inexperienced, 
both  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching,  relying  chiefly  in 
such  things  upon  my  memory  of  my  own  school  time,  and  I  was  there- 
fore very  little  fitted  for  a  rigorous  examination  into  details  of  method 
and  into  the  way  they  were  connected  to  form  a  whole  system.  The 
latter  point,  indeed,  was  neither  clearly  thought  out,  nor  was  it  worked 
out  in  practice.  What  I  saw  was  to  me  at  once  elevating  and  de- 
pressing, arousing  and  also  bewildering.  My  visit  lasted  only  a  fort- 
night. I  worked  away  and  tried  to  take  in  as  much  as  I  could;  es- 
pecially as,  to  help  me  in  the  duties  I  had  undertaken,  I  felt  impelled 
to  give  a  faithful  account  in  writing  of  my  views  on  the  whole  system, 
and  the  efifect  it  had  produced  on  me.     With  this  idea  I  tried  to  hold 
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fast  in  my  memory  all  I  heard.  Nevertheless  I  soon  felt  that  heart 
and  mind  would  alike  come  to  grief  in  a  man  of  my  disposition  if  I 

were  to  stay  longer  with ,  much  as  I  desired  to  do  so.    At  that 

time  the  life  there  was  especially  vigorous;  internally  and  externally 

it  was  a  living,  moving,  stirring  existence,  for, ,  commissioned 

by  the  — ,  had  come  to  examine  thoroughly  into  "■ *s  work. 

"  *  *  *  *  The  pupils  were  distributed  amongst  the  various 
classes  according  to  their  proficiency  in  the  subject  in  hand,  so  that 
the  whole  body  of  pupils  was  redistributed  in  quite  a  distinct  division 
for  each  subject.  The  advantage  of  this  contrivance  struck  me  as  so 
undeniable  and  so  forcible  that  I  h^ve  never  since  relinquished  it  in 
my  educational  work.     *     *     * 

"The  results  of  the  arithmetical  teaching  astounded  me,  yet  I 
could  not  follow  it  into  its  larger  applications  and  wider  extent.   *    *    ♦ 

"In  physical  geography,  the  usual  school  course,  with  its  many- 
colored  maps,  had  been  left  far  behind,     *     *     *     * 

"In  natural  history  I  heard  only  the  botany.  *  *  These  lessons, 
which  were  in  this  way  made  so  attractive,  and  whose  merits  spoke 
for  themselves,  showed,  however,  when  it  came  to  practical  applica- 
tion, an  unpractical,  I  had  almost  said,  a  self-contradictory  aspect. 

"*  *  *  *  All  this  lay  dark  within  me,  itjS  value  unrecognized 
even  by  myself.  But  my  intellectual  position  tended  to  become  more 
settled  by  passing  through  these  experiences.  As  to  my  state  at  the 
time,  I  have,  as  accurately  as  may  be,  described  it  above,  as  at  once 

exalted  and  depressed,  animated  and  dull.     That himself  was 

carried  away  and  bewildered  by  this  great  intellectual  machine  of 
his  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  could  never  give  any  definite  account 
of  his  idea,  his  plan,  his  intention.  He  always  said,  *Go  and  see  for 
yourself  (very  good  for  him  who  knew  how  to  look,  how  to  hear,  how 
to  perceive) ;  'it  works  splendidly.'     *     *     * 

"I  left in  mid-October  with  a  settled  resolution  to  return 

thither  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  longer  stay." 

The  above  quotation  is  not  from  any  of  the  many  distinguished 
expert  professional  visitors  commissioned  by  their  city  school  boards 
of  education  to  visit  Gary,  Indiana.  It  is  but  a  fragment  from  Froe- 
bel's  first  visit  to  Pestalozzi's  school  at  Yverdon  at  the  end  of  August, 
lb05. 

C.  H.  J. 
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Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh.  Handwriting  of  Iowa  School  Children.  Bul- 
letin of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Extension  Division 
Bulletin  No.  15. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  study  of  the  handwriting  of  school  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Iowa.  The  rural  schools  and  five  groups 
of  cities  are  included  in  the  study;  the  groupings  of  cities  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  results  of  the  study  show  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  writing  of  rural  children  and  city  children  of  the  same 
grade.  Improvement  in  handwriting  is  rather  uniform  from  grade  to 
grade,  especially  after  the  second  grade.  The  Iowa  children  write 
slightly  better  than  the  children  of  the  average  large  city;  and  the 
writing  of  the  eighth  grade  is  of  such  a  quality  as  to  satisfy  the  **  ordi- 
nary demands  of  every  day  life  outside  the  school/'  based  on  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Muncipal  Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
City. 

Leonard  P.  Ayrbs  and  May  Ayrbs.  Health  Work  in  the  Pvblic 
Schools.  Cleveland,  1915.  Cleveland  Educational  Survey,  Leon- 
ard P.  Ayres,  Director.     Pp.  59. 

The  very  recent  history  of  the  beginning  and  development  of  medi- 
cal inspection  and  medical  treatment  in  the  public  schools  is  briefly 
told,  and  the  present  situation  is  pictured.  Cleveland  has  been  the 
leader  in  this  work,  and  probably  provides  more  adequately  for  the 
health  of  its  public  school  pupils  than  any  other  city  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  of  the  86  school  dispensaries  and  clinics  is  highly 
commended.  One  fault  is  pointed  out,  the  tendency  to  neglect  the 
vaccination  of  the  pupils.  It  is  recommended  that  the  teachers, 
principals,  and  parents  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  this  important 
work.  Here,  as  in  other  sections  of  the  survey  report,  the  division 
of  authority  between  the  director  of  schools  and  the  superintendent 
is  commented  upon  unfavorably.  It  is  recommended  that  the  official 
in  charge  of  health  work  be  responsible  to  the  superintendent  alone. 

Leonard  P.  Ayrbs.  Child  Accounting  in  the  Public  Schools.  Cleve- 
land, 1915.  Cleveland  Education  Survey,  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
Director.     Pp.  68. 

The  census  figures  are  found  to  disagree  materially  with  the  enroll- 
ment figures  of  the  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  a  permanent 
Division  of  School  Census  be  established,  in  order  to  unify  the  work 
of  child  accounting.  The  work  of  the  truant  officers  should  be  direct- 
ly connected  with  this  Division.  At  present  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  are  not  inforced.  The  amount  of  elimination  and  retarda- 
tion is  not  nearly  so  large  in  Cleveland  as  in  many  other  large  cities. 
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Frank  W.  Blackman  and  John  Lewis  Gillin.  OuUines  of  Sociology 
New  York,  1915.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Pp.  viii,  686. 

This  co-operative  work  is  an  elementary  text-book  in  sociology. 
It  is  intended  for  use  in  college  classes,  in  clubs  interested  in  social 
questions,  and  in  meeting  the  demands  of  general  readers  who  desire  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Frank  P.  Bachman.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  New 
York,  1915.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Pp.  viii,  305. 

This  book  establishes  some  of  the  principles  of  elementary  education 
and  applies  them  to  the  instruction  and  administration  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Teachers  and  students,  interested  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, will  find  it  a  valuable  book. 

Franklin  Bobbitt.  What  the  Schools  Teach  and  Might  Teach. 
Cleveland,  1915.  Cleveland  Education  Survey,  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
Director.     Pp.  108. 

1.  "The  object  of  all  trainingis  to  prepare  for  adult  life." 

2.  "  The  basis  of  all  training  is  participation  in  the  actions  of  life." 
These  are  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  author  and  consistently 

followed  in  his  summary  of  conditions  in  Cleveland  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  and  in  recommendations  for  changes  in  emphasis  and  method. 
Each  of  the  public  school  subjects  is  considered  in  turn,  and  sugges- 
tions are  made  as  to  their  treatment.  Cleveland  is  not  presenting  a 
sufficiently  diversified  program  of  studies  to  meet  the  widely  varying 
needs  of  the  many  elements  of  its  population.  The  subjects  that  it 
does  ofiFer  are  presented  in  a  way  more  suitable  to  an  adult  than  to  an 
ordinary  public  school  pupil. 

Geography:  A  Report  on  a  Preliminary  Attempt  to  Measure  Some  Edu- 
cational Results.  Bulletin  No.  V  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Investigation  and  Measurement.  Boston  Printing  De- 
partment.    1916. 

Tests  have  been  devised  to  discover  the  knowledge  of  pupils  of  the 
geography  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States;  and  the  pupils'  ability 
to  reason  from  geographical  data.  The  tests  were  given  to  8th  grade 
pupils,  3rd  year  high  school  pupils,  and  1st  year  normal  school  pupils 
in  Boston.  The  conclusions  from  the  test  results  are  that  geographi- 
cal information  should  be  more  restricted  in  order  to  secure,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  the  familiarity  with  such  geographical  knowledge 
as  he  does  have,  as  is  necessary  for  him  to  reason  intelligently  from  it. 

Elementary  school  pupils  rank,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  better  than 
high  school  pupils  in  the  tests. 
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Eakle  Clarke.  Financing  the  Public  Schools.  Cleveland,  1915. 
Cleveland  Education  Survey,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director.  Pp. 
133. 

A  study  of  expenditures  for  educational  purposes  in  eighteen  of 
the  leading  cities  has  been  made  and  the  ranking  of  Cleveland  in  his 
group,  as  well  as  its  gross  expenditure,  has  been  worked  out.  While 
Cleveland  ranks  rather  high  in  total  city  expenditure  and  fourth  in 
the  expenditure  for  the  physical  equipment  (buildings,  fuel,  etc.)  it 
ranks  fifteenth  in  the  group  in  expenditure  for  the  more  strictly  edu- 
cational work.  It  is  especially  low  in  salaries  paid  to  elementary 
teachers,  by  far  the  largest  item  of  school  expenditure.  Its  elementary' 
classes  are  comparatively  large  while  its  high  school  classes  are  rather 
small.  The  high  schools  seem  to  be  receiving  more  than  their  propor- 
tional share  of  the  public  money.  The  facts  presented  will  be  valuable 
for  the  study  of  conditions  in  other  cities  as  well  as  Cleveland. 

Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman.  Public  Education 
in  Maryland.  A  Report  of  the  Maryland  Educational  Survey 
Commission.     The  General  Education  Board.     New  York,  1916. 

The  organization  of  the  Maryland  school  system  is  strongly  ap- 
proved by  the  siu-vey  stafif.  The  very  unsatisfactory  educational 
results  which  are  being  accompUshed  are  traced  to  the  faulty  operation 
of  the  system.  Politics  of  a  bad  sort  pervades  the  educational  system 
from  the  State  Board  to  the  one-room  rural  school.  It  is  not  more 
money  or  a  fundamental  change  in  the  type  of  organization  of  the 
system  that  is  needed  to  secure  better  results,  say  the  surveyors,  but  a 
divorcing  of  the  educational  system  from  politics. 

Shattock  0.  Hartwell.  Overcrowded  Schools  and  the  Platoon  Plan. 
Cleveland,  1916.  Cleveland  Educational  Survey,  L.  P.  Ayres, 
Dkector.     Pp.  77. 

The  proposed  platoon  system,  or  modified  Gary  plan,  is  a  scheme 
devised  to  utilize  more  completely  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  schools,  avoiding  the  congestion  which  is  often  found  at  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  better  instruction  and  conditions  of 
study.  The  school  subjects  are  classified  as  regular  and  special. 
Special  subjects  are  taught  by  special  teachers  in  special  rooms.  Each 
grade  room  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  regular  classes,  each  one 
half  of  the  day;  the  special  room  providing  for  them  the  other  half 
of  the  day.  One  large  school  in  Cleveland  has  experimented  with  the 
plan,  with  apparent  success."  Under  this  plan  the  pupils  will  be  housed 
more  easily,  but  the  most  important  effect  of  the  scheme,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  report,  will  be  to  provide  conditions  favorable 
to  better  instruction. 
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Edward  Cart  Hates.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology.  New 
York,  1915.     D.  Appleton  and  Co.     Pp.  xviii,  718. 

This  book,  an  elementary  text-book,  organizes  the  entire  field  and 
presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  major  sub-divisions  and 
problems  of  sociology.  It  will  prove  helpful  in  those  courses  where  the 
instructor  wishes  his  students  to  become  acquainted  with  a  system 
of  thought  in  this  field. 

George  E.  Johnson.    Education   Through  Recreation.     Cleveland, 

1916.    Cleveland  Education  Survey,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director. 

Pp.  94. 

While  Cleveland  is  well  equipped  with  plants  and  teaching  force 

for  recreation  in  its  schools,  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  large 

cities,  it  has  not  by  any  means  properly  organized  the  recreational 

activities  or  utilized  them  properly  for  educational  purposes.     In  the 

author's  opinion,  these  activities  can  be  organized  for  educational 

ends  (physical  and  social)  without  lessening  the  pupil's  enjoyment  of 

his  play.     At  present,  too  much  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  training  of 

a  few,  to  the  neglect  of  the  many,  and  in  general  the  provision  for 

high  school  pupils,  to  the  neglect  of  the  elementary  school  pupils. 

Walter  S.  Monroe,  Director.  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Bureau  of  Educational  Mea- 
surements and  Standards,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 
1915. 

This  report  is,  in  the  main,  a  survey  of  instruction;  each  subject 
being  taken  up  in  order  and  discussed  at  length.  The  Courtis  Stand- 
ard Arithmetic  Tests  and  the  Thorndike  and  Ayres  handwriting 
scales  were  used  in  an  examination  of  the  work  in  these  two  subjects. 

The  space  devoted  to  Buildings  and  Equipment,  Expenditures, 
Teaching,  Staff  Administration,  and  Supervision  is  very  limited. 

Under  the  head  of  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  the 
director  of  the  survey  discusses  some  proposed  modifications  and 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  ofiFerings;  but,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  most  of  the  more  recent  surveys,  omits  any  discussion  of  adminis- 
trative reorganization. 

Clarence  Arthur  Perrt.    Educational  Extension.    Cleveland,  1916. 

Cleveland.     Educational  Survey,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director. 

Pp.  115. 

Perry  tells  just  what  has  been  done  in  Cleveland  towards  extending 

the  advantages  of  the  school  equipment  to  the  people,  and  he  says 

directly  what  further  should  be  done.     Much  more  extensive  use 

has  been  made  of  the  schools  during  the  last  year  than  in  the  year 

preceding,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  seem  bright.     Perry  sees 

in  this  widening  out  process  a  means  of  giving  the  school  pupils  and 

their  parents  a  wholesome  form  of  recreation  and  entertainment  and 

of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  schools. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Conference  on  Educational  Measurements 

THE  third  annual  conference  on  Educational  Measurements  was 
held  at  Indiana  University  on  April  14  and  15  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  two  previous  conferences  have  aroused  much  interest  among 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  scientific  measurements  and  standards  in  the  field  of  education. 

This  third  conference  continued  the  lines  of  discussion  which  were 
developed  at  the  previous  conferences,  namely:  the  measurement  of 
achievement  in  school  subjects  and  the  application  of  standards  in 
the  conduct  of  school  surveys  and  financial  administration. 

Professor  E.  P.  Cubberly  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
gave  addresses  on ''The  Significance  of  Educational  Measurements/' 
"Standard  Tests  in  the  Work  of  School  Administration,"  and  "Mea- 
surements Applied  to  School  Financing." 

Doctor  Cubberly  was  a  member  of  the  survey  staffs  in  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Butte  Surveys  and  was  director  of  the  Port- 
land, Salt  Lake  City  and  Oakland  Surveys.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University. 

Doctor  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Educational  Statistician  for  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  addressed  the  conference  on  "Principles  of  Scale  Deri- 
vatioi^  with  Special  Application  to  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History 
and  Grammar  "and  "Efficiency  Indices." 

Addresses  and  reports  were  made  by  President  W.  L.  Bryan,  Dean 
W.  W.  Black,  Professors  E.  H.  Lindley,  M.  E.  Haggerty  and  H.  G. 
Childs,  of  Indiana  University,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Z.  A.  McCaughan  of 
the  Bloomington  High  School. 

Practical  demonstrations  of  the  administration  of  standard  tests 
in  algebra,  arithmetic,  English  composition,  reading  and  writing  were 
conducted  in  the  Bloomington  Schools,  Friday  afternoon,  April  14. 

The  program  of  the  conference  contains  a  selected  bibliography  of 
standard  tests. 

During  the  year  co-operative  research  has  been  carried  on  in  various 
city  school  systems  by  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Education 
upon  the  following  topics:  tests  in  arithmetic,  writing,  reading,  spelling 
and  algebra  and  cost  of  instruction  in  high  schools,  and  several  reports 
were  made  to  the  conference  embodying  the  results  of  these  studies. 

Indiana  University.  H.  G.  Childs. 
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Schoolmen's  Week  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOLMEN'S  Week,  the  annual  conference  of  schoolmen  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held  this  year  on  April 
12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th.  The  Committee  prepared  an  unusually 
interesting  and  helpful  program,  and  there  was  every  indication  that 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  conference  of  last  year  was  fully  main- 
tained. 

Topics  of  interest  to  city  superintendents,  high  school  teachers  and 
elementary  teachers  were  discussed.  Among  the  educators  whose 
names  appear  on  the  program  were  Dean  James  E.  Russell  and  Pro- 
fessor George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Professor  E.  P.  Cubberly,  Leland  Stanford  University;  Dean  Lotus 
D.  Coffman,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr, 
Lida  B.  Earhart,  of  the  New  York  City  Schools.  Each  evening  there 
was  a  general  meeting,  with  addresses  by  prominent  men,  and  the 
entire  program  was  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  interest 
and  inspiration  with  discussions  from  the  practical,  scientific  stand- 
point. Great  interest  in  the  conference  was  shown  by  schoolmen 
of  the  state. 


Appropriation  for  Teachers'  Homes  as  Consolidated  Schools 

THE  General  Education  Board  has  appropriated  S25,000  to  assist 
consolidated  rural  schools  in  building  homes  for  principals  and 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

The  improvement  of  rural  education  in  America  depends  on  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  more  than  on  any  other  single  thing. 
A  diflSculty  arises,  however,  because  when  five  or  six  one-room  schools 
are  brought  together  the  little  villages  and  the  open  country  do  not 
afford  satisfactory  homes  for  so  many  teachers.  In  consequence, 
teachers  who  would  otherwise  be  willing  to  teach  in  rural  schools  are 
driven  to  seek  positions  in  towns.  The  General  Education  Board 
is  to  try  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  solving  this  problem.  The 
Board  proposes  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  of  consolidated 
rural  schools  so  as  to  build  a  comfortable  home,  adjoining  a  school, 
for  the  principal  and  teachers,  and  they  hope  that  this  home  will 
simultaneously  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  teaching  of  good  house- 
keeping to  the  girls  in  the  school.  The  first  experiments  will  probably 
be  made  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  consolidated  school  movement 
is  especially  strong  and  successful. 
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Correction 

THE  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  to  what  obviously  is  a 
slight  error  in  the  computations  made  in  his  article,  Do  High 
School  Graduates  Going  on  to  College  Have  Better  Marks  than  Those 
Who  Do  Not  Go  on  to  College,  in  the  February  issue  of  this  magazine. 
As  stated  in  the  article,  the  work  was  done  entirely  by  students  of 
the  writer,  and  these  have  scattered  and  gone.  Nor  are  their  marking 
papers  at  present  available.  The  discrepancies  to  be  found  are  doubt- 
less due  to  the  dropping  of  second-place  decimal  figures,  after  certain 
additions  had  already  been  made.  The  writer  did  not  scrutinize  the 
work,  perhaps,  as  carefully  as  he  should,  though  the  few  errors  made 
in  the  figures  affect  the  conclusions  very  slightly. 

Omitting  the  detailed  figures  for  each  city  compared  and  considering 
totals  only,  the  true  findings  are  as  follows: 

Median  Grade  of  High  School  Marks  High  School  Marks 

Graduates  oi  those  going  to  of  those  not  going 

college  to  college 

As   given  Correct  As    given    Correct  As   given  Correct 

in  article     figure  in  article      figure  in  article     figure 

Boys'  Average  87%         87%  89.36%    89.16%  87.4%      87.4% 

Girls'  Average  89.07%    89.09%  91.14%    91.14%  88.41%    88.48% 

Average  of  f3l  88.05%    88.04%  90.25%    90.15%  87.77%    87.93% 

With  these  corrected  figures  as  bases,  the  conclusions  drawn  would 
be  modified  as  follows,  namely: 

1.  Those  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  in  high  school  by 
2.2%  (not  2.5%)  than  those  staying  at  home. 

2.  The  boys  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  in  high  school  than 
the  boys  who  do  not  go  to  college  by  1.76%  (not  1.96%). 

3.  The  girls  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  in  high  school  by 
2.66%  (not  "about  3%")  than  those  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

4.  The  girls  who  go  to  college  have  a  better  grade  in  high  school 
than  the  boys  who  go  to  college  by  1.98%  (not  1.78%). 

5.  The  girls  staying  at  home  have  a  better  grade  in  high  school  than 
the  boys  who  stay  at  home  by  1.08%  (not  74%). 

6.  The  boys  going  to  college  have  a  better  grade  in  high  school  than 
the  girls  who  do  not  go  to  college  by  0.68%  (not  1.22%). 
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The  expressions  ''above  median"  and  "below  median"  in  Repent 
No.  2  refer,  of  course,  to  the  median  of  the  grades  obtained  by  the 
entire  graduating  classes,  whether  or  not  any  have  later  gone  to  college. 

C.  O.  Davis. 

University  of  Michigan. 
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Experimenting  with  Prevocational  Training  in 

New  York  City 

John  E.  Wade 

Principal  P.  S.  05»  ManliaUaii,  New  York  aty 

THE  elementary  schools  in  our  day  are  continually  reproached 
with  their  lack  of  adjustment  to  the  social  and  industrial 
changes  of  the  last  century.  Indeed  so  wide  is  the  variance  be- 
tween the  values  which  the  schools  deem  important,  and  the 
actual  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  children,  that  the  charge  is 
made  that  the  common  schools  are  aristocratic.  The  basis  of 
this  charge  is  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  the  school  is  responsible 
not  only  for  the  development  of  the  individual  within  the  rela- 
tively narrow  environment  called  the  school,  but  also  for  his 
preparation  for  the  larger  environment  into  which  he  will  even- 
tually enter — called  higher  education,  or  business,  or  industry 
— ^it  must  afford  equal  opportunities  for  the  differentiated  prep- 
aration which  the  larger  environment  demands,  and  failing  to 
do  this,  it  is  aristocratic  because  of  meeting  specifically  the  needs 
of  one  class  of  children  only.  No  extended  statement  ought  to 
be  necessary  to  show  that  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school,  largely  literary  and  scientific  in  character,  prepares  spe- 
cifically for  higher  scholastic  education,  partially  for  business, 
and  not  at  all  for  industry. 

It  is  true  that  a  generation  or  more  ago  this  aristocratic  ten- 
dency of  the  common  schools  was  offset  in  a  measure  by  the  dif- 
ferent industrial  situation  then  prevailing.  Unorganized  prep- 
aration for  industry,  even  in  New  York  City,  was  possible  through 
neighborhood  shops.  As  recently  as  twenty  years  ago  in  one 
ndghborhood  there  was  a  cabinet-making  shop,  a  cooperage,  a 
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smithy,  a  wagon  shop,  and  a  rolling  mill,  to  which  boys  went  at 
o4d  times  to  observe  the  processes  carried  on  in  them.  How- 
ever, with  the  highly  specialized  factory  sjrstem  of  industry  of 
the  present  day,  particularly  in  large  cities,  even  this  casual  prep- 
aration for  industry  is  not  available,  and  the  charge  of  the  in- 
equality of  the  preparation  given  by  the  school,  takes  on  greater 
force.  The  introduction  of  prevocational  education,  therefore, 
is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  common  school  cur- 
riculmn  needs  democratizing. 

Fortunately  for  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  how  the 
industrial  element  may  be  made  part  of  elementary  school  edu- 
cation, two  experiments  in  prevocational  education  represent- 
ing opposite  points  of  view,  are  now  being  carried  on  in  New 
York  City;  one,  the  Gary  plan  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  and 
the  other,  the  Ettinger  plan  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
L.  Ettinger,  Associate  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New 
York  City.  Both  experiments  are  under  the  personal*  super- 
vision of  their  sponsors. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  .two  plans  is  that  in 
the  Gary  plan  an  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  neighbor- 
hood industrial  system  of  a  generation  ago,  and  to  give  prevo^ 
cational  education  through  the  casual,  unorganized,  and  non- 
sequential industrial  work  involved  in  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school  building.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Etting- 
er plan  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  school  as  a  specialized  institution  is  that  it  can  carry  out  the 
function  of  education  more  efficiently  than  the  unorganized  en- 
vironment, and  that  prevocational  education  must,  therefore, 
be  on  a  sjrstematic,  organized,  and  sequential  basis,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  requirements  of  efficient  school  management. 

The  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  in  prevoca- 
tional education  is  of  interest.  Five  months  before  the  historic 
pilgrimage  of  the  New  York  City  officials  to  Gary,  prevocational 
education  was  begun  in  two  New  York  schools.  The  movement, 
however,  received  its  greatest  encouragement  from  the  public 
utterance  of  Mayor  Mitchel,  that  he  desired  to  leave  as  one  of 
the  permanent  benefits  of  his  administration,  a  well-organized, 
sound  system  of  vocational  education.  In  fiu*therance  of  this 
idea,  the  Mayor,  with  other  city  and  school  officials,  visited  the 
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town  of  Gary,  Ind.,  to  inspect  its  system  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  as  the  direct  result  of  this  visit,  the  city  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Superintendent  Wirt  to  come  to  New  York  City 
to  introduce  his  system  of  prevocational  education.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  those  whose  knowledge  of  New  York  City  school  affairs 
is  derived  from  press  reports,  to  imderstand  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Gary  visit  was  to  develop  a  plan  of  prevocational  education 
for  the  city  because  of  the  publicity  inaugurated  concerning  the 
•economy  of  the  Gary  duplicate  school  as  a  type  of  school  organi- 
.zation,  and  the  assumed  superiority  of  that  organization  in  fur- 
thering academic  school  work,  pupils'  health,  cooperation  with 
neighborhood  agencies,  etc.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  erroneous 
impression  has  been  created,  because  Superintendent  Wirt  has 
been  most  careful  in  public  utterance  to  emphasize  the  purpose 
-of  his  mission  in  New  York  City,  as  given  in  his  first  report  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  'Ho  report  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  securing  prevocational  training  for  all  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  by  means  of  a 
^der  use  of  your  present  school  facilities."* 

It  is  unfortunately  impossib'e  to  describe  the  Gary  plan  of 
"prevocational  education  as  it  is  in  actual  operation  in  New  York 
City,  because  in  the  one  school  cited  as  the  most  finished  demon- 
;stration  of  the  plan,  no  shop  equipment  at  all  has  as  yet  been  in- 
stalled, and  in  the  other  schools  selected  for  demonstration,  the 
.shop  equipment  has  been  installed  less  than  a  month.  However, 
^sufficient  printed  authoritative  data  of  how  the  plan  operates 
in  Gary,  Ind.,  and  therefore,  what  is  presumably  proposed  for 
New  York  City,  is  available  for  purposes  of  discussion. 

Two  principles  control  prevocational  education  under  the 
Gary  plan:  (a)  the  industrial  work  must  be  an  indispensable 
^art  of  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  school  plant,  and 
(b)  there  must  be  no  extra  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  How  this  is 
-done  in  Gary,  is  described  by  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Fernandez,  Director 
of  the  one-time  Vocational  Survey,  who  now  speaks  with  author- 
ity for  Superintendent  Wirt.  "The  stroke  of  genius  on  Mr. 
Wirt's  part,  the  thing  which  probably  constitutes  his  unique  con- 
tribution to  this  much  confused  question  of  vocational  education 
for  children  imder  sixteen,  is  the  plan  by  which  he  makes  this 

*  Report  to  President  Thomas  A.  Churchill  of  the  Board  of  Education,  June  30, 
.1014. 
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work  both  real  and  financially  practicable.  He  does  this  by 
employing  skilled  union  mechanics  to  do  repairs  and  construc- 
tion work  on  the  buildings.  Children  from  the  fourth  grade  up 
work  with  these  mechanics,  but  because  the  work  is  real  and  has 
to  be  done,  only  a  few  children — not  more  than  six  at  a  time — • 
work  with  any  one  mechanic.  In  this  way,  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing additional  teachers  for  industrial  work  is  eliminated,  the 
needed  repairs  and  construction  work  are  done  for  the  cost  of 
the  salary  of  the  mechanic,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  chil- 
dren get  training  in  actual  work,  because  there  are  so  few  with 
any  one  mechanic,  that  they  get  the  chance  to  do  real  work  in 
helping  him."* 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  when  so  much  of  manual  training 
masquerades  under  the  name  of  vocational  training,  to  meet 
with  a  plan  that  stands  squarely  for  real  work  as  the  basis  of  its^ 
system  of  vocational  education.  This  the  Gary  plan  emphati- 
cally does.  But  on  the  other  hand,  limiting  the  character  and 
amount  of  this  work  to  the  needs  of  the  school  building,  effectu- 
ally prevents  variety,  sequence,  and  continuity  of  work.  In 
this  matter  the  experience  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  schools  throughout  the  country  can- 
not be  lightly  disregarded,  and  it  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
note  that  not  one  vocational  school  in  New  York  City,  or  its. 
vicinity,  has  adopted  the  principle,  that  vocational  work  although 
real  may  be  casual,  non-sequential,  and  unorganized,  and  yet 
possess  educational  value.  If  this  be  true  for  pupils  of  voca- 
tional schools,  how  much  more  is  it  of  effect  for  pupils  of  prevo- 
cational  schools,  all  of  whom  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  As 
to  the  principle  of  no  additional  cost  for  vocational  education, 
the  testimony  of  those  who,  in  visiting  Gary,  have  noted  the 
artisan  teacher  engaged  in  the  dual  process  of  earning  his  own 
salary,  and  of  giving  instruction  at  the  same  time  possibly  to 
fourth  grade  pupils,  clearly  shows  that  the  artisan  is  inchned- 
to  emphasize,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the  completion  of  the 
job,  rather  than  the  education  of  his  helpers.  Moreover,  on 
certain  jobs  around  the  building,  it  was  observed  that  the  pu- 
pils were  not  of  sufficient  assistance  to  the  artisan-teacher  to 
warrant  keeping  them  with  him,   and  they  were,   therefore^. 


♦  New  York  Tribune,  April,  1915. 
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dismissed  to  other  activities.  This  fact,  and  the  additional 
fact  that  the  shop  courses  run  for  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
year  for  each  group  of  pupils,  warrant  the  criticism  that  the  pre- 
vocational courses  are  casual,  and  unorganized. 

The  daily  shop  program  of  the  pupil  group  in  the  shops  or  at 
repair  work  aroimd  the  building,  needs  a  word  of  comment.  •  It 
will  be  noted  that  not  more  than  six  pupils  work  at  a  time  with 
one  mechanic.  The  remainder  of  the  diop  section  of  twenty  is 
sent  to  the  teacher  of  application,  or  to  the  auditorium  teacher 
of  industry  for  consultation  in  vocational  guidance.  In  the 
Emerson  schools  in  Gary,  in  which  there  are  seven  shops,  this 
would  result  in  about  100  different  boys  being  scheduled  for  con- 
sultation in  vocational  guidance,  each  period  diu'ing  the  day. 
It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  such  consultation,  continued 
throughout  the  school  year  and  for  several  years,  is  the  equival- 
ent of  participation  in  real  shop  work  as  a  means  of  prevoca- 
tional education,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as  a  plan  of  voca- 
tional guidance. 

A  statement  by  Superintendent  Wirt,  given  on  his  model  pro- 
gram dated  August  1,  1915,  concerning  vocational  guidance,  is 
of  value  because  of  the  necessity  of  viewing  this  vexing  problem 
from  many  angles.  He  says,  "The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  material  related  to  the  shops  and  industries  should 
be  able  to  give  information  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  several 
trades  and  industries  as  occupations.  For  example,  the  school 
plumber  may  prepare  with  his  students  a  plumbing  outfit  for  an 
ordinary  dwelling  or  apartment,  and  give  an  entire  day  to  the 
presentation  of  the  way  in  which  the  plumbing  should  be  cared 
for  in  a  home.  Another  day  could  be  given  to  the  quaUty  of 
the  plumbing  fixtures  and  to  the  installation.  A  third  day  could 
be  given  to  the  presentation  of  information  as  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  plumbing  as  a  business  or  trade.  The 
plumbing  instructor  may  know  much  about  plumbing,  but  very 
little  about  presenting  his  information  directly,  or  through  his 
students  in  an  auditorium.  The  auditorium  teachers  must, 
therefore,  assume  the  responsibility  of  supervising  such  presen- 
tation, in  order  that  it  may  be  effective.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  more  than  three  of  the  four  auditorimn  teachers  to  be  in  the 
auditorium  at  the  same  time.  The  day  that  the  plumber  and 
his  students  present  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  plumb* 
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ing  as  a  business  or  trade,  the  teacher  of  industry  may  announce 
to  the  boys  in  the  auditorium  periods  that  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  any  boy  may  be  excused  from  his  auditorium  period  for 
a  personal  consultation  with  him  concerning  the  desirabihty  of 
joining  a  class  in  plumbing.  Sutdents  are  directed  in  their  shop 
assignments  by  this  auditorium  teacher  of  industry  who  should 
also  be  the  general  supervisor  of  shop  work.  Vocational  guid- 
ance is  thus  made  possible  as  far  as  it  is  wise  to  undertake  such 
guidance  in  the  school  at  present."  This  plan  though  based  sole- 
ly on  observation  and  description,  would  be  of  value  in  assisting 
pupils  to  make  a  preliminary  choice.  It  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained, however,  that  it  is  the  last  word  in  effective  vocational 
guidance. 

In  the  Gary  shops,  the  productive  work  is  done  by  pupils  of 
high  school  age,  while  other  pupils  from  the  foiu'th  grade  up  act 
as  helpers.  Thus,  one  report  describes  fourth  grade  boys  help- 
ing older  boys  mold  sand  in  the  foimdry,  or  assisting  seventh 
grade  boys  to  take  motorcycles  and  other  machines  apart. 
Comment  is  unnecessary  except  to  state  that  significant  work 
in  a  foundry  or  on  a  motorcycle  is  difficult  enough  to  tax  the  ca- 
pacity of  pupils  of  high  school  age,  and  that  possibly  lads  of  the 
fourth  grade  might  work  with  more  profit  to  themselves  in  a 
manual  training  shop. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  connecting  the  school  shops 
directly  with  the  repair  school  plant,  the  two  model  Gary  schools, 
the  Emerson  and  the  Froebel,  have  a  wide  variety  of  shops. 
Mr.  Wirt's  method  of  selecting  shops  in  Gary  is  as  follows: 
"The  plan  does  not  involve  having  the  same  shops  and  the  same 
equipment  in  every  building.  The  shops  that  are  needed  to 
maintain  any  building  are  put  there,  and  their  niunber  is  added 
to  as  the  need  arises  for  more  activities.  In  Emerson,  there  are 
the  following  shops — one  foundry,  one  print  shop,  one  forge  shop, 
one  pattern  and  carpentry  shop,  one  store,  one  kitchen,  one  sew* 
ing  room,  and  one  paint  shop.  In  Froebel,  there  are — one  metal 
shop,  one  plumbing  shop,  one  print  shop,  one  cabinet  shop,  one 
electrician,  one  potter,  one  cobbler's  shop,  one  kitchen,  besides 
the  manual  training  shop."  In  contrast  to  this  diversified  indus- 
trial shop  equipment,  is  the  meagre  provision  made  by  Super- 
intendent Wirt  for  the  schools  in  New  York  City  now  reorganized 
on  his  plan.    In  one  group  of  eight  reorganized  schools,  provi- 
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fiion  is  made  for  a  total  of  eight  manual  training  shops,  six  cook- 
ing rooms,  six  sewing  rooms,  four  print  shops,  one  cabinet  shop, 
one  machine  shop,  one  sheet  metal  shop,  one  pottery  studio,  one 
millinery  shop,  and  one  garden.  Since  these  schools  occupy  a 
widely  scattered  area,  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  either  pupils 
or  teachers  from  one  school  to  another  in  order  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  diversified  equipment. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  industrial  shop  equipment  planned 
for  these  schools  is  not  extensive  enough  to  insure  training  of 
sufficient  diversity  to  be  of  service  either  to  the  pupils  for  com- 
plete vocational  training,  or  to  the  needs  of  the  school  building 
in  maintenance  and  equipment. 

In  conclusion,  the  Gary  plan  of  prevocational  education  prom- 
ises great  things,  which  it  may  yet  fulfill  if  freed  from  the  neces* 
sity  of  unwise  economy.  It  is  right  in  demanding  the  democ- 
ratizing of  the  conmion  schools  by  restoring  the  industrial  de- 
ment through  participation  in  real  work,  but  by  its  method  of 
doing  this,  it  presents  a  scheme  of  questionable  value.  Those 
who  admire  the  skill  of  Superintendent  Wirt  as  an  organizer,  and 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  any  plan  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  common  schools,  would  welcome  the  type  of  school  his  ex- 
perience in  Gary  might  create,  if  he  were  freed  from  the  enforced 
fallacy,  of  attempting  to  organize  elementary  education  too 
closely  upon  the  principles  of  big  business. 

The  Ettinger  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  seven  schools  in 
New  York  City  for  over  a  year.  A  preliminary  report  has  been 
published,  and  a  second  report  of  progress  is  now  in  press. 
These  are  available  for  those  interested  in  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count than  is  possible  within  the  Hmits  of  this  discussion. 

Three  controlling  principles  underlie  the  plan:  (a)  that  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year,  a  differentiated  course  of  study 
should  be  organized,  so  that  those  adolescent  pupils  whose  apti- 
tude is  possibly  toward  industrial  work,  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  working  in  several  shops,  and  through  a  study 
of  industrial  conditions  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
fitted  to  undertake  further  practice  in  industrial  work.  The 
idea  involved  in  this  is  not  new.  It  has  been  stated  many  times 
by  recognized  leaders  of  educational  thought,  and  by  none  with 
more  force  and  cledrness  than  by  Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  Col- 
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lege  in  a  gtatement  which  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review; 
viz.,  ''One  characteristic  of  the  American  school  system  is  ap- 
parently fixed.  The  work  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary 
school  is  fundamental,  the  same  for  all  regardless  of  sex  or  future 
occupation.  Six  years  of  schooling  is  the  usual  legal  require- 
ment, and  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  specialization 
should  not  begin  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  age. 
Some  would  defer  it  two  years  or  more,  but  the  number  of  chil- 
dren leaving  school  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  war- 
rants the  attempt  to  make  the  work  of  the  first  six  years  of  the 
elementary  course  complete  in  itself.  Such  a  course  should  be 
cultural  in  the  best  sense,  a  course  calculated  to  put  the  child 
in  possession  of  his  inheritance  as  a  human  being,  and  fit  him  to 
enter  upon  whatever  work  may  be  expected  of  him  in  the  years 
immediately  following.  With  six  years  of  good  fundamental 
training,  the  child  is  ready  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  life  work.  The  physiological  age  suggests  differen- 
tiation for  the  sexes.  For  those  who  are  to  go  to  college,  it  is 
time  to  begin  specialization  along  academic  lines,  for  those  who 
are  to  become  artisans,  farmers,  or  tradesmen,  it  is  time  to  begin 
vocational  training.  SpeciaUzation  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen along  vocational  lines  should  be  essentially  preparatory  to 
the  later  years  of  the  trade  school  or  apprentice  training.  My 
point  is  that  when  the  boy  or  girl  hears  the  call  of  vocational 
life,  specialization  should  begin  and  gradually  narrow  into  tech- 
nical training  for  specifi  occupations.  A  fundamental  course 
of  six  years  at  once  cultural  and  preparatory  to  the  widest 
possible  range  of  differentiated  courses  beginning  with  the  seventh 
year,  is  the  chief  desideratum  of  our  American  school  system." 
The  question  involved  is  not  one  of  dividing  a  school  into  ''think- 
ers" and  "doers,"  but  of  so  organizing  the  resources  of  the  school 
that  it  shall  offer  an  equality  of  opportunity,  denied  under  a 
bookish  curriculum. 

.  (b)  The  second  principle  of  the  Ettinger  plan  is,  that  having 
determined  the  kind  of  industrial  work  for  which  the  boy  seems 
best  fitted,  sufficient  practice  at  that  particular  work  must  be 
given  to  prepare  him  for  continuing  in  a  vocational  school,  in  a 
technical  high  school,  or  in  an  industrial  shop,  if  economic  or 
other  conditions  prevent  further  schooling. 
.  (c)  The  third  principle  is  that  while  the  cultural  and  social 
activity  elements  of  the  curriculum  should  be  retained  unchanged 
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a  correlation  between  certain  phases  of  academic  and  industrial . 
work  should  be  developed.    To  those  who  are  attempting  to 
solve  this  particular  problem,  no  reminder  of  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  difficulty  need  be  given. 

Much  is  written,  and  more  is  spoken  in  these  times  of  voca- 
4;ional  guidance.  Its  many  forms  range  from  vocational  guid- 
ance surveys  to  phrenology.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
effective  vocational  guidance  can  best  be  given  by  offering 
mature  boys  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  elements  of  several 
trades  by  actually  working  at  them  in  a  shop,  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  industrial  conditions,  and  by  consultation  with 
well-informed  teachers  who  know  each  individual  personally. 
Two  results  may  be  expected  from  this  type  of  guidance:  (a) 
advice  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  mature  boy  to  do  industrial  work, 
«o  that  he  may  be  guided  into  industry  or  out  of  it,  and  (b) 
by  practice  in  a  variety  of  shops,  advice  as  to  the  type  of  indus- 
trial work  he  is  best  fitted  to  do. 

Inasmuch  as  entrance  into  the  prevocational  course  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  school  year,  is  a  matter  of  selection,  endeavor 
is  made  to  give  the  preference  to  those  who  can  profit  most  by 
the  work.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  the  boy  has  had  instruc- 
tion in  a  manual  training  shop,  so  that  some  information  con- 
cerning his  manual  dexterity  is  available,  and,  moreover,  he  has 
been  visiting  the  prevocational  shops  under  the  guidance  of  his 
teacher,  so  that  he  knows  the  kind  of  work  being  done  there. 
Sufficient  data  are,  therefore,  available  to  enable  the  boy  and  his 
parents  to  make  an  inteUigent  tentative  choice  between  an  aca- 
demic and  a  prevocational  course  for  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and, 
possibly,  the  ninth  year.  This  choice  is  revised  subsequently, 
either  by  the  boy  and  his  parents,  or  by  his  teachers,  so  that  the 
prevocational  group  will  eventually  be  composed  of  boys  with 
an  aptitude  for  shop  work,  and  whose  parents  desire  them  to  do 
that  type  of  work. 

Certain  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  method  of  selec- 
tion. It  is  urged  that  pupils  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  too  inmiature  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  To  which  it  might  be  answered  that  such  pupils  are 
adolescents  in  whom  a  wider  intellectual  life  is  developing,  char- 
acterized by  independence  of  thought  and  by  a  desire  to  make  a 
beginning  at  the  things  which  seem  significant  to  the  individual, 
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that  the  manual  traming  and  shop  visitation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  will  aid  in  making  an  intelligent  choice,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferentiated course  is  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  those  whose 
experience  in  the  administration  of  large  city  school  systems  has 
been  sufficiently  extensive  to  entitle  their  judgment  to  respect. 
Another  objection  raised  is  that  differentiation  of  work  is  un- 
democratic, on  the  ground  of  creating  an  alleged  class  distinc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Those,  who  holding  this  point  of 
view,  profess  to  beUeve  that  giving  to  every  boy  an  opportimity 
for  training  along  lines  for  which  his  ability  fits  him,  constitutes 
a  menace  to  the  democracy  of  the  common  schools,  would  avoid 
this  possible  evil  by  requiring  every  boy  to  work  in  the  indus- 
trial shops,  irrespective  of  maturity,  ability,  and  parental  desire. 
Perhaps  this  attempt  at  uniformity  arises  from  a  desire  to  stan- 
dardize the  human  product  of  the  schools,  and  make  it  '^according 
to  specification." 

Under  the  Ettinger  plan  the  selection  of  trades  to  be  repre- 
sented by  shops  in  the  prevocational  schools,  was  not  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  needs  of  repairs  to  the  school  buildings,  but 
upon  a  general  analysis  of  industrial  conditions  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  conformity  with  certain  principles.  This  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  guide  for  the  beginning  of  the  prevocational 
experiment.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  any  extension  of  the 
plan,  or  of  any  other  prevocational  plan,  should  be  based  upon 
a  thorough-going  study  of  industiral  conditions  in  New  York 
City. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is,  using  the  thought  of  Dr.  Schnei- 
der of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  that  the  trade  represented 
must  be  conducive  to  health,  mental  development  and  manual 
dexterity,  summarized  in  the  term  ''energizing."  With  this  as 
a  guide,  an  "enervating"  trade  such  as  cobbling  would  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  elementary  schools  because  it  is  not  conducive  to 
health,  nor  to  mental  development,  and  another,  such  as  house 
painting,  because  it  is  not  conspicuously  conducive  to  health, 
nor  to  mental  development,  nor  to  manual  dexterity,  however 
desirable  it  might  be  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping  the  school 
building  in  repair.  The  second  principle  is  that  the  trade  must 
be  a  characteristic  one  in  New  York  City,  affording  opportunity 
for  employment.  The  third  principle  is  that  manufacturing,  in- 
stalling and  related  trades  must  be  represented,  and  the  fourth 
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principle  is,  that  the  elements  of  the  trade  must  be  within  the 
<;apacity  of  elementary  school  boys. 

Each  of  the  schools  imder  the  Ettinger  plan  is,  therefore, 
equipped  with  the  following  shops — ^machine,  sheet  metal,  wood- 
working, printing,  electric  wiring,  plmnbing,  and  draughting, 
and  in  selected  schools  the  following  additional  shops — ^industrial 
modeling,  garment  design,  sign  painting,  and  bookbinding.  For 
girls,  there  are  facilities  for  instruction  in  homemaking  (kitchen, 
laundry,  nursery,  etc.)  and  shops  for  dressmaking,  millinery, 
novelty  work,  and  art  weaving.  The  work  done  in  all  the  shops 
is  real,  it  is  kept  within  the  range  of  the  pupils'  developing  ex- 
perience and  skill,  and  it  is  sufficiently  varied  to  cover  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  trade. 

In  conclusion,  the  limits  of  this  discussion  preclude  the  poss- 
ibility of  doing  more  than  attempting  to  focus  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  prevocational  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pupils,  upon  the  two  plans  with  which  New  York  City  is 
now  experimenting.  They  are  so  fundamentally  different  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  and  the  issue  with  respect  to  their  rela- 
tive worth  has  been  so  definitely  raised,  that  the  final  outcome 
of  the  two  experiments  ought  to  be  of  great  significance  to  the 
question  of  prevocational  education  throughout  the  country. 
It  would  be  most  unf ortimate  if  the  decision  were  to  be  left  to  well- 
intentioned  but  possibly  misinformed  city  officials,  or  even  to 
the  educational  experts  developed  in  very  recent  years  through 
sources  other  than  school  administration,  instead  of  to  those 
whose  experience  in  the  administration  of  vocational  education 
in  large  cities  also  qualifies  them  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
situation. 
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Measurement 

Frank  W.  Ballou 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement^  Boston 

Am  OF  Educational  Measurement  is  Improvement  of  In- 
struction 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment in  Boston  is  undertaking  its  measurement  work  on  the 
theory  that,  'Hhe  ultimate  purpose  of  all  educational  measure- 
ment is  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  which  the 
child  receives."  In  this  age  of  new  undertakings  and  of  new  def- 
initions of  old  ones,  we  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  every 
administrative  agency,  every  special  teacher  or  supervisor,  all 
educational  equipment,  in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  the 
public  school  system  is  fundamentally  for  the  purpose  of  making 
effective  the  instruction  of  the  children.  The  information  ob- 
tained from  educational  measurement,  which  goes  to  the  super- 
intendent's office,  to  assistant  superintendents,  to  principals,  or 
to  teachers,  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  present 
instruction,  wherever  that  instruction  is  ineffective. 

Three  Steps  in  the  Process  of  Improvement 

In  the  process  of  improving  educational  results  through  edu- 
cational measurement,  three  quite  distinct  steps  are  involved: 

1.  The  quality  of  the  educational  results  now  being  obtained 
must  be  measured  by  the  best  available  standard  tests  as  a  basis 
for  determining  just  what  the  present  educational  achievement 
is.  This  involves  also  analyzing  that  achievement  and  judging 
it  in  the  Ught  of  what,  for  a  better  term,  may  be  called  a  standard 
achievement. 

2.  After  the  present  educational  achievement  has  been  thus 
analyzed,  suggestions  must  be  made  for  improvement  where  re- 
sults are  unsatisfactory.  These  suggestions  may  be  given  in  in- 
formal conferences  with  individual  teachers  or  with  groups,  or 
they  may  be  presented  to  teachers  in  the  form  of  printed  reports. 

(354) 
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The  sagacious  superintendent  or  school  official  will  not  put  them 
into  the  form  of  official  orders. 

3.  When  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  suggestions 
were  made  similar  standard  tests  must  be  repeated  to  determine 
what  effect,  if  any,  the  suggestions  have  had  on  the  instruction. 
These  second  tests  should  not  be  given  until  the  teachers  have 
had  ample  time  in  which  to  put  the  suggestions  into  operation. 
The  suggestions  cannot  be  made  today  and  tests  given  tomorrow, 
or  even  next  week. 

Present  Status  op  Educational  Measurement  in  Boston 

In  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  the  measurement  of  educational  re- 
sults is  in  its  initial  stages.  In  Boston  the  first  step  in  the  above 
program  has  been  taken  in  several  subjects  the  second  step  has 
been  taken  in  a  few  cases;  but  as  yet  the  third  step  has  not  been 
taken  in  any  subject  except  in  the  four  fundamental  operations 
in  arithmetic.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  outline,  brief- 
ly, the  educational  measurement  work  which  has  been  started  in 
Boston,  and  to  review  more  fully  the  results  which  have  been 
achieved  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  be- 
cause that  is  the  subject  which  has  received  special  attention 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  meas- 
urable results. 

The  work  which  has  already  been  undertaken  in  Boston  to 
determine  the  present  educational  achievements  will  now  be 
briefly  described. 

(o)  Accurate  Copying 

One  of  the  eight  requirements  in  English  for  graduation  from 
an  elementary  school,  defined  by  the  committee  on  standards  in 
English  and  approved  and  put  into  effect  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, reads: 

"A  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  copy  at  least  twelve  lines 
of  simple  prose  or  poetry  and  a  bill  of  at  least  seven  items.  (Copying  is  not  an  end 
in  its^i  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  pupils  should  be  made  to  see  that  accuracy 
in  Arithmetic,  Language,  and  other  suojects  may  depend  largely  on  accuracy  in 
copying.)" 

A  standard  test  was  prepared  by  the  department  and.given  to 
4944  first-year  high  school  pupils  in  November,  after  they  had 
been  in  the  high  school  only  about  two  months.  For  our  purpose, 
they  were  considered  only  elementary  school  graduates.    In 
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this  test  the  department  was  not  concerned  with  the  value  of 
accurate  copying  as  an  accomplishment.  The  department  was 
concerned  with  finding  out  to  what  extent  elementary  achool 
graduates  are  able  to  meet  this  theoretical  standard. 

The  standard  for  accurate  copying,  based  on  the  median 
achievement  of  those  4944  pupils,  reads  as  follows: 

"A  boy  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  copy  fifteen  and 
a  half  lines  (four  and  a  half  inches  long,  or  30  ems  of  10  point  type)  of  ordinuaiy 
prose,  in  fifteen  minutes,  making  not  more  than  five  errors  of  any  kmd.  (Spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  words  added,  words  omitted,  wrong  words  used,  mis- 
placed words,  uncrossed  t's,  and  imdotted  i'si)" 

''A  girl  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  should  be  able  to  copy  sixteen 
lines  of  ordinary  prose  in  fifteen  minutes,  making  not  more  than  three  errors  of  any 
kind/'     (Length  of  line  and  kinds  of  errors,  same  as  above.) 

"A  mixed  class  of  boys  and  girls  should  be  able  to  copy  sixteen  lines  of  ordinary 
prose  in  fifteen  minutes,  making  nor  more  than  four  errors  of  any  kind."  (Length 
of  line  and  kinds  of  errors  same  as  above.) 

In  due  time,  after  teachers  have  had  opportunity  to  study  the 
successes  and  failures  of  pupils  in  this  test,  and  also  have  had 
opportunity  to  improve  their  instruction,  another  test  of  the 
same  kind  will  be  given  to  measure  the  improvement. 

(6)  Spelling 

The  department  is  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  some  pupils  to  spell 
lies  in  the  fact  that  teachers  are  spreading  their  instruction  over 
too  many  words,  many  of  which  are  practically  useless  to  the 
pupil.  As  a  means  of  economizing  the  time  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  improving  the  pupil's  ability  to  spell,  the  department  is  pre- 
paring a  course  of  study  for  each  grade,  which  shall  consist  pri- 
marily of  words  used  voluntarily^y  normal  pupils  in  their  writ- 
ten work. 

In  making  up  the  lists  of  words  for  each  grade,  teachers  were 
asked  to  furnish  lists  of  alleged  diflSicult  words.  The  teachers' 
lists  have  revealed  two  things:  first,  that  mere  opinion  or  "a 
priori"  reasoning  is  not  an  adequate  basis  for  determining  the 
degree  of  difficulty  of  spelling  words,  because  many  of  the  allied 
difficult  words  were  spelled  correctly  by  990  out  of  ICXX)  pupils 
in  a  rigid  test  given  last  May;  second,  that  many  of  the  words 
which  teachers  have  reported  as  being  difficult  to  spell  are  words 
which  elementary  school  pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  spell. 
Teachers  have  been  trying  to  teach  such  words  as  "convalescence, 
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coupe,  crochet,  diaphragm,  dilatory,  equilibrium,  fictitious,  hy- 
potenuse, impenetrability,  knuckles,  licorice,  malleable,  mayon- 
naise, naphtha,  phlegm,  quadrilateral,  reminiscence,  sovereignty, 
and  zephyr,"  when  the  children  are  misspelling  such  common 
words  as,  "business,  divide,  either,  enough,  fourth,  library,  nine- 
ty, similar,  straight,  their,  there,  through,  and  which."  To  limit 
instruction  to  a  reasonable  Ust  of  words,  and  thereby  to  econo- 
mize the  time  and  energy  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  is  the  first 
step  which  Boston  has  taken  toward  improvement  in  spelling. 

Boston  has  also  taken  another  step  to  promote  better  spelling. 
As  a  result  of  the  tests  given  last  May,  the  degree  of  difficulty 
of  each  word  in  the  spelling  lists  for  the  various  grades  has  been 
determined  according  to  the  ability  of  1000  pupils  to  spell  it. 
Each  word  has  thus  been  standardized  so  that  each  teacher  knows 
what  words  are  most  difficult  for  the  children  of  her  grade.  She 
likewise  knows  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  the  children  of  her 
class  ought  to  spell  the  assigned  words. 

One  further  step  has  been  taken  in  Boston.  A  committee  of 
Boston  teachers  has  been  organized  to  study  the  various  methods 
of  teaching  spelling.  This  committee  has  reviewed  all  the  per- 
iodical and  other  literature  published  during  the  last  several 
years  touching  on  this  subject.  The  recommendations  of  each 
educational  writer  on  methods  in  spelling  were  discussed  by  the 
committee,  and  each  teacher  during  the  next  ten  weeks  is  to 
carry  on  in  her  school  an  experiment  involving  some  phase  of 
method  of  teaching,  spelling.  At  the  close  of  this  year's  work  a 
printed  report  for  teachers  will  set  forth  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments. 

(c)  Geography 

The  first  and  second  steps  in  the  above  program  have  also  been 
taken  in  the  subject  of  geography.  A  test  was  recently  given 
covering  certain  phases  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Exactly  the  same  test  was  given  to  594  eighth 
grade  pupils,  to  166  third-year  high  school  pupils,  and  to  83 
first-year  pupils  in  the  Boston  Normal  School.  The  most  sur- 
prising result  shown  by  this  test  is  that  so  little  of  what  has  been 
taught  in  the  sixth  grade  remains  in  the  minds  of  eighth  grade, 
high  school,  or  Normal  School  pupils.  This  test  has  indicated 
the  urgent  need  of  defining  the  minimum  essentials  on  the  course 
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of  study,  if  pupUs  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  are  to 
carry  with  them  a  knowledge  of  those  common  facts  of  geography 
which  should  be  the  intellectual  possession  of  every  person. 

(d)  Penmanship 

The  quality  of  the  handwriting  of  elementary  school  gradu- 
ates has  also  been  studied.  A  random  selection  of  600  papers 
was  made  from  the  4944  papers  written  in  the  test  in  accurate 
copying.  These  papers  were  studied  by  a  committee  of  six  Bos- 
ton teachers  who  are  especially  proficient  in  the  teaching  of  pen- 
manship. The  papers  were  rated  according  to  the  Ayres  Scale 
for  Adult  Handwriting,  disregarding  the  even  numbered  speci- 
mens in  that  scale. 

The  committee  has  also  analyzed  the  merits  and  defects  of 
these  specimens  of  handwriting,  and  a  report  is  being  prepared 
for  distribution  among  the  teachers  of  the  city.  The  department 
believes  that  merely  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  mer- 
its and  defects  of  the  handwriting  of  the  children  is  to  promote 
systematic  improvement. 

(e)  Addition  of  Fractions 

In  December  a  test  in  the  Addition  of  Fractions,  prepared  by 
the  department,  was  given  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  usual  procedure  for 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  usual  procedure  of  ana- 
lyzing the  results  and  printing  a  report  for  the  use  of  teachers 
will  be  followed. 

(0  Four  Fundamentals  in  Arithmetic 

Addition,  subtraction,  multipUcation,  and  division  are  the 
only  phases  of  any  subject  in  which  educational  measurement 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  it 
reasonable  to  expect  any  tangible  results  therefrom.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  this  paper  will  describe  the  methods  employed 
to  utilize  the  results  from  giving  the  Courtis  Tests  in  Boston, 
and  the  improved  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations. 

The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  were  introduced  into  Boston  in 
October  1912,  when  Mr.  Courtis  was  employed  by  the  School 
Conmiittee  to  make  a  study  of  the  results  of  arithmetic  instruc- 
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tion.    Since  that  time  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  have  been 
given  five  times  in  Boston. 

The  introduction  of  the  tests  into  the  city  has  been  gradual. 
They  were  first  given  in  twenty-one  of  the  seventy  elementary 
schools  of  the  city.  Gradually,  from  ten  to  fifteen  more  schools 
have  been  added  in  the  five  successive  testing  periods,  until  in 
May  1916  all  of  the  seventy  elementary  schools  were  tested, 
involving  214  buildings  and  56,277  pupils. 

Methods  Employed  to  Improve  Instruction 

Before  taking  up  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the  results  of  testing 
work  in  arithmetic,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  use  which  has 
been  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  results  from  that  testing 
work.  This  will  illustrate  not  only  how  the  improvement  in  the 
four  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic  has  been  brought 
about;  but  it  will  also  show  the  methods  by  which  the  depart- 
ment imdertakes  the  improvement  of  iostruction  in  any  subject. 

(a)  Standards  Have  Been  Established 

Objective  standards  of  achievement  in  the  four  fimdamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  have  been  established  for  grades  IV  to 
VIII,  inclusive,  in  the  elementary  schools.  These  standards 
have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  the  median  achievement  of 
all  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  tested.  These  standards  not  only 
represent  the  present  educational  achievement  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  but  they  indicate  a 
reasonable  achievement  for  any  class  of  normal  pupils. 

As  in  other  cities,  Boston  finds  great  variation  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  pupils  and  classes — a  condition  which  appears  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  mmecessary  as  it  is  educationally  disadvan- 
tageous. The  lower  29  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils  have 
no  more  ability  than  the  upper  29  per  cent,  of  the.  fourth  grade 
pupils.  Ultimately  this  variation  should  be  reduced  through  a 
better  education  classification  of  pupils.  If  these  objective  stan- 
dards become  the  end  to  be  attained  by  pupil  and  teacher,  and 
if  they  become  an  incentive  for  both  to  put  forth  their  best  ef- 
forts or  to  economize  time,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  results  can- 
not be  other  than  a  more  homogeneous  group  of  pupils  in  each 
^lass  and  grade. 
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(6)  Formal  Reports  Have  Been  Made 
(1)  To  Teachers 
The  report  made  to  each  teacher  places  her  in  a  position  to 
know  how  her  class  stands  in  comparison  with  the  established 
standard  for  that  grade.  What  is  still  more  important,  these 
reports  tell  her  what  pupils  made  low  scores  and  probably  need 
special  attention  and  what  pupils  made  high  scores  and,  hence,, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  further  unnecessary  drill. 

(2)  To  Principals 
A  report  has  been  made  to  each  principal  after  each  test,  show~ 
ing  the  relative  standing  of  his  school  in  the  city  and  of  each  class- 
in  his  school.  Every  principal  may  find  in  these  reports  what 
classes  stand  relatively  low  and  should  have  special  attention  in 
his  supervision.  These  reports  have  been  made  as  professional 
and  more  or  less  confidential  reports  from  the  director  of  the^ 
department  to  the  principal  of  the  school.  Detailed  comparison 
of  the  work'of  one  teacher  with  that  of  another,  which  is  likely 
to  arouse  controversy  or  hard  feeling,  has  been  studiously  avoid- 
ed. The  form  of  the  report  has  been  such  as  to  protect  every 
individual  teacher  and  no  publicity  has  attended  it.  What  of- 
ficial use  is  made  of  the  report  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion, 
of  each  principal. 

(3)  To  the  Superintendent 

The  superintendent  has  been  furnished  with  copies  of  all  sta- 
tistical tabulations  and  reports  for  his  information  and  for  such 
individual  use  as  he  cares  to  make  of  them. 

Inasmuch  as  educational  measurement  is  at  present  fairly  well 
begun  in  Boston,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  depart- 
ment are  now  engaged  in  working  out  a  plan  for  placing  results 
from  educational  measurement  in  the  hands  of  each  assistant 
superintendent  to  be  used  in  his  supervision  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers. When  such  a  plan  has  been  perfected,  the  necessary  of- 
ficial machinery  will  have  been  set  up  for  securing  the  most  ef- 
fective and  far-reaching  benefits  from  the  work  of  the  department. 

From  the  above  description,  it  is  clear  that  the  results  thus- 
far  achieved  from  educational  measurement  have  been  brought 
about  without  administrative  pressure  of  any  kind.  The  de- 
partment has  no  authority  whatever  over  principals  and  has  not 
imdertaken  to  direct  them.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  professional  attitude  of  prin- 
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cipals  and  teachers  toward  this  problem  of  economizing  time  and 
effort  in  the  obtaining  of  a  satisfactory  result.  The  credit  for 
the  achievement  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers rather  than  to  the  department  of  which  the  writer  is  director. 

(c)  Printed  Bulletins  Have  Been  Distributed 

In  addition  to  the  reports  just  described,  bulletins  have  been 
prepared  by  the  department  analyzing  the  statistical  results,  ex- 
plaining their  significance,  and  suggesting  methods  of  improving 
imsatisfactory  results.  These  bulletins  have  been  published  as 
School  Committee  documents  and  a  copy  has  been  given  to  each 
teacher. 

(d)  Systematic  Practice  Material  Has  Been  Introduced 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  means  of  improving  arith- 
metic instruction  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  has  been 
the  introduction  of  systematic  practice  material  or  exercises 
which  take  the  place  of  the  former  general  class  drill  in  which 
■every  child  practised  on  the  same  exercise.  The  Courtis  tests 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  mass  or  class  drill  exer- 
cises in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  is  in- 
-eflfective  and  uneconomical.  Mass  drills  provide  unnecessary 
practice  for  the  more  capable  third  of  the  class  and  hence  are  im- 
economical;  they  do  not  provide  enough  practice  for  the  less 
capable  third  of  the  class  and  hence  are  ineflfective.  An  economic 
•distribution  of  drill  requires  that  it  provide  a  means  of  reaching 
the  individual  needs  of  the  forty  pupils  of  the  class. 

The  department  has  not  insisted  on  the  use  of  any  particular 
land  of  practice  material.  Reports  from  the  principals  show  that 
over  80  per  cent,  are  using  one  or  more  of  five  diflferent  kinds. 
The  department  has  felt  that  each  principal  should  be  left  to  use 
that  educational  material  which  he  and  his  teachers  believe  to 
iDe  most  effective,  but  the  department  then  expects  these  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

This  brief  sketch  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the  methods  by 
wrhicfa  the  department  believes  the  educational  results  in  various 
subjects  can  be  improved.  Undoubtedly  the  objective  stan- 
dards of  achievement,  the  various  reports  made  to  teachers,  to 
principals,  and  to  the  Superintendent,  the  printing  of  bulletins 
for  general  distribution,  the  introduction  of  scientific  practice 
material,  have  all  contributed  something  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  results  in  arithmetic.    Of  more  pronounced  effect  prob- 
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ably  than  any  of  these  factors,  however,  has  been  the  stimulation 
among  teachers  of  an  inquiring  attitude  toward  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  arithmetic  instruction.  The  results  from  the  tests  have 
shown  the  need  of  improvement;  they  have  shown  that  the  prob- 
lem of  arithmetic  teaching  is  not  yet  solved,  and  they  have 
prompted  many  teachers  to  study  their  own  work  as  the  first 
step  toward  improving  methods  of  instruction. 

Measuring  the  Improvement  in  Arithmetical  Results 

Courtis  Standard  Tests,  Series  A,  were  given  during  the  first 
year  the  Courtis  tests  were  used  in  Boston,  three  years  ago;  and 
Series  B  have  been  used  since  then.  Unfortunately,  for  our 
purpose,  this  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  the  achievement 
of  pupils  in  1912,  when  the  tests  were  first  given,  and  the  achieve- 
ment in  1916,  after  a  period  of  three  years. 

A  most  significant  comparison  can  be  made,  however,  between 
the  results  achieved  in  May  1916  in  the  schools  where  the  tests 
had  been  given  over  a  period  of  three  years  and  results  obtained 
in  schools  where  the  tests  were  given  in  May  1916  for  the  first 
time.  This  comparison  will  show  the  cumulative  effect  of  giv- 
ing the  tests  in  a  group  of  schools  over  a  three-year  period.  To 
make  this  comparison,  the  seventy  elementary  schools  of  Boston 
were  divided  into  three  groups  and  the  results  tabulated  accord- 

Group  A  schools  in  the  following  discussion  are  those  in  which 
the  tests  have  been  given  since  1912.  In  Group  A  there  are 
twenty-nine  schools  and  18,391  pupils  represented. 

Group  B  schools  are  those  which  were  added  during  the  second 
year  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  of  testing.  They  are 
schools  which  have  been  tested  from  one  to  two  years,  and  are 
schools  in  which  the  effects  of  the  testing  may  legitimately  vary. 
In  Group  B  there  are  seventeen  schools  and  16,241  pupils  repre-^ 
sented. 

Group  C  are  those  in  which  the  tests  were  given  for  the  first 
time  in  May  1916.  They  are  schools  which  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  Courtis  testing  work  in  the  city,  except  in  so  far  as 
general  discussion  of  the  work  has  affected  individual  teachers, 
or  principals.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  principals  of 
these  schools  have  had  opportunity  to  introduce  the  practice 
material,  and  several  of  them  did  so.  It  these  schools  had  not 
been  at  all  affected  by  the  sjrstem  of  educational  measurement 
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in  liie  city,  the  superiority  of  the  schools  tested  woiild  have  been 
even  greater  than  it  is.  In  Group  C  there  are  seventeen  dis- 
tricts and  11,836  pupils  represented. 

In  the  following  comparisons  particular  attention  will  be  dir- 
ected to  the  achievements  of  Group  A  schools  and  Group  C 
schools,  because  these  two  groups  represent  the  two  ejctremes, 
the  former  having  received  the  full  effect  from  the  testing  work 
and  the  latter  supposedly  not  having  received  any. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  schools  tested  by  Mr.  Cour- 
tis in  1912-13  were  so  selected  as  to  represent  the  varying  con- 
ditions found  in  the  city.  This  same  care  has  been  taken  in 
adding  schools  from  year  to  year,  so  that  one  group  of  schools 
possesses  no  coherent  superiority  over  another  group. 

By  way  of  summary,  let  it  be  noted:  first,  that  all  the  pubUc 
elementary  schools  of  the  city  are  involved  in  this  comparison; 
second,  that  each  group  (A-B-C)  is  representative  of  the  vary- 
ing conditions  in  the  city;  and,  third,  that  the  number  of  pupils 
involved  is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  a  reliable  basis  of  com- 
parison. 

Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Group  A,  Group  B,  and  Group  C  Schools  hy  Sub' 

.  jects.    May,  1916 
Addition 
Group  A  Group  B  Group  C 

Grade  Speed      Accuracy  Speed      Accuracy  Speed     Accuracy 

Vm 14.4  79.07%                131  77.84%  12JS  76.41% 

VII 12.9  77.60%                11.6  74.15%  11.6  74.24% 

VI 11.6  78.17%                10.4  72.72%  11.1  74.14% 

V..... 9.3  72.93%                 9.6  71.61%  9.4  68.64% 

IV 8.2  70.00% 7.6  66.15%  7.7  63.11% 

The  arrangement  of  the  above  table  makes  a  comparison  easy. 
For  example:  in  addition  in  Grade  VIII,  Group  A  schools  achieved 
a  median  score  of  14.4  examples  attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of 
79.07  per  cent.;  Group  C  schools  achieved  a  median  score  of  12.6 
examples  attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of  76.41  per  cent.;  From 
this  comparison,  we  find  that  in  addition  Group  A  schools  show 
a  superiority  over  Group  C  schools  of  1.8  examples  attempted. 
This  is  a  superiority  of  14.3  per  cent,  in  amount  of  work  done, 
and  the  table  also  shows  a  superiority  of  2.66  per  cent,  in  accur- 
acy for  Group  A  schools. 

In  subtraction  in  Grade  VIII,  Group  A  schools  achieved  a 
median  score  of  14.6  examples  attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of 
89.73  per  cent.;  Group  C  schools  achieved  a  median  score  of 
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Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Oroup  A,  Group  B,  and  Group  C  Schools  by  Sub' 

jeds.    May,  1916 

SUBTRAC?nON 

Group  A  Group  B  Group  C 

Grade  Speed      Accuracy  Speed      Accuracy  Speed     Accuracy 

Vin 14.6  89.73%  IsTi  88.77%  12^4  86.92% 

VII 12.9  87.57%  11.7  86.26%  11.6  84.92% 

VI 11.6  88.01%  10.7  86.69%  11.0  88.73% 

V 9.3  86.14%  9.4  84.44%  9.0  80.64% 

IV 7.9  83.63%  7.6  81.66%  7.1  78.28% 

12.4  examples  attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of  86.92  per  cent. 
This  comparison  shows  that  in  subtraction,  Group  A  schools  pos- 
sess a  superiority  over  Group  C  schools  of  2.2  examples  attempt- 
ed, or  of  17.7  per  cent.  In  achieving  this  increase  of  17.7  per 
cent,  in  the  amoimt  of  work  done.  Group  A  schools  have  also  at 
the  same  time  surpassed  Group  C  schools  in  accuracy  by  2.81 
per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Group  A,  Group  B,  and  Group  C  Schools  hy  Sub- 
jects.   May,  1916 

MXTI/nPLICATION 

Group  A  Group  B  Group  C 

Grade  Speed      Accuracy  Speed      Accuracy  Speed  Accuracy 

Vm 12.1  82.68%                ir2  81.19%  10^8  80.42% 

VII 10.8  81.68%                10.3  79.28%  10.1  80.08% 

VI 9.6  78.46%                 8.8  76.67%  9.4  79.93% 

V 7.6  76.69%                 7.7  76.01%  7.3  70.97% 

IV 6.1  70.96% 6.9  67.46%  6.8  63.61% 

In  multiplication  in  Grade  VIII,  Group  A  schools  achieved  a 
median  score  of  12.1  examples  attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of 
82.58  per  cent.;  Group  C  schools  achieved  a  median  score  of  10.8 
examples  attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of  80.42  per  cent.  This 
comparison  shows  that  in  multipUcation,  Group  A  schools  pos- 
sess a  superiority  over  Group  C  schools  of  1.3  examples  attempt- 
ed, or  of  12.0  per  cent.  Group  A  schools  surpass  Group  C  schools 
in  accuracy  by  2.16  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  Median  Scores  of  Group  A,  Group  B,  and  Group  C  Schools  hy  Sub- 

jeds.    May,  1916 
Division 
Group  A  Group  B  Group  C 

Grade  Speed      Accuracy  Speed      Accuracy  Speed     Accuracy 

VIII 12.7  93.46%  12^0  92.08%  iTo  89.72% 

VII 10.9  89.34%  9.6  87.63%  9.3  86.37% 

VI 8.9  88.09%  7.9  86.02%  8.6  86.72% 

V 6.2  78.98%  6.7  80.06%  6.2  73.68% 

IV 4.7  66,86%  4.6  69.11%  4.8  63.11% 
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In  diyision  in  Grade  VIII,  Group  A  schools  achieved  a  median 
score  of  12.7  examples  attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of  93.46 
per  cent.;  Group  C  schools  acldeved  a  median  score  of  11  exam- 
ples attempted,  with  an  accuracy  of  89.72  per  cent.  This  com- 
parison shows  that  in  division,  Group  A  schools  possess  a  super- 
iority over  Group  C  schools  of  1.7  examples  attempted,  or  of 
15.5  per  cent,  in  amoimt  of  work  done.  In  doing  this  increased 
amoimt  of  work.  Group  A  schools  have  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  so  that  they 
now  surpass  Group  C  schools  in  accuracy  by  3.74  per  cent. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  comparisons  have  been  limited  to 
Group  A  and  Group  C  schools  and  to  the  results  in  Grade  VIII. 
The  following  table,  based  on  the  preceding  tables,  institutes  a 
comparison  concerning  all  three  groups  of  schools  and  the  five 
grades  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  The  table  shows 
the  difference  between  the  speed  median  and  accuracy  median 
achieved  in  Group  A  and  in  Group  B  and  Group  C  schools,  re- 
spectively. 

The  following  table  is  to  interpreted  as  follows:  in  Grade  VIII 
the  pupils  in  Group  A  schools  exceed  in  ability  the  pupils  in 
Group  B  schools  by  a  median  score  of  1.3  examples  attempted 
and  by  1.23  per  cent,  in  the  ^curacy  with  which  they  did  their 
work;  the  same  pupils  surpass  the  pupils  in  Group  C  schools  by 
a  median  score  of  1.8  examples  attempted  and  by  2.66  per  cent, 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  they  did  their  work. 

In  the  ten  case«  where  the  number  is  preceded  by  a  minus  sign 
the  median  for  Group  A  schools  is  lower  than  the  median  for  the 
group  indicated.  In  the  seventy  cases  where  no  sign  is  indicated 
the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  Group  A  schools. 

A  few  brief  statements,  without  discussion,  will  summarize  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparative  table: 

1.  In  the  amount  of  work  done  by  pupils  in  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  Group  A  schools  show  superiority  over  Group 
B  schools  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty  comparisons  and  over  Group 
C  schools  in  eighteen  out  of  twenty  comparisons. 

2.  In  the  accuracy  with  which  work  was  done.  Group  A  schools 
show  superiority  over  both  Group  B  and  Group  C  schools  in 
seventeen  out  of  twenty  comparisons. 
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Addition 

Group  B  Schools  Group  G  Schools 

Grade              In  Speed         In  Accuracy  In  Speed  In  Accuracy 

VIII 1.3                   1.23%  1.8  2.66% 

VII 1.3                   3.35%  1.3  3.26% 

VI 1.1                   6.45%  .4  4.03% 

V —.3                   1.32%  —.1  4.29% 

IV 6                   4.85%  .5  6.89% 


SUBTRACnON 

VIII 1.5                     .96%  2.2                   2.61% 

Vn 1.2                   1.31%  1.4                  2.65% 

VI 8                   2.32%  .5                 —.72% 

V —.1                      .70%  .3                   4.60% 

IV 4                   2.07%  .8                   6.35% 

MULTIPUCATION 

VIII .9                   1.39%  1.3 

VII 6                  2.30%  .7 

VI 7                   1.78%  .1 

V —.1                 —.32%  .3 

IV 2                  3.60%  .3 

Division 

VIII 7                   1.38%  1.7                   3.74% 

VII 1.3                   1.71%  1.6                   2.97% 

VI 1.0                  3.07%  .3                   1.37r 

V —.6               —1.07%  .0 

IV 1                   6.74%  —.1 

3.  The  ten  cases  in  which  the  Group  A  schools  are  surpassed 
in  speed  or  accuracy  by  Group  B  or  Group  C  schools  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Group  B          Group  C  Total 


Grade  VIII 

0 

0 

0 

Grade  VII 

0 

0 

0 

Grade  VI 

0 

2 

2 

Grade  V 

....  6 

1 

7 

Grade  IV 

0 

1 

1 

6  4  10 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  earlier  grades  the  difference  be- 
tween these  schools  tested  and  those  not  tested  would  be  small 
because  the  cumulative  effect  of  testing  work  can  be  hoped  for 
only  after  several  years  of  effort,  and  hence  must  alwajrs  be  found 
largely  in  the  upper  grades. 

Significant  Observations 

1.  The  difference  in  amount  of  work  done  between  Group  Ai 
Group  B  and  Group  C  schools  is  slight  in  the  earlier  grades  and 
gradually  grows  more  pronounced  until  in  the  eighth  grade  the 
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superiority  of  Group  A  schools  over  Group  C  schools  is  from  12.0 
to  17.7  per  cent. 

2.  This  gain  of  from  12.0  to  17.7  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
work  done  has  also  been  accomplished  by  an  actual  increase  in 
the  accuracy  with  which  that  work  has  been  done.  Although 
the  idea  has  not  been  developed  in  this  paper,  it  is  proper  to 
point  out  that  in  all  testing  work  undertaken  by  the  department 
those  pupils  who  do  most  work  do  it  most  accurately.  This  is 
a  refutation  of  the  contention  of  would-be  critics  that  pupils  are 
inaccurate  in  the  Coiui^is  tests  because  they  are  hurried  in  their 
work. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  18,391  pupils  represented  in  Group  A 
schools  are  gradu^jdng  from  the  elementary*  school  or  are  going 
into  the  next  grade  with  varying  degrees  of  superiority  up  to 
17.7  per  cent,  over  the  11,839  pupils  who  have  not  been  tested, 
is  altogether  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  system  of  education- 
al measurement  in  Boston. 

4.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  this  achievement  has  been 
brought  about  without  the  exercise  of  any  administrative  pres- 
sure of  any  kind  whatsoever.  The  results  are  wholly  due  to  the 
desire  of  principals  and  teachers  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  securing  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory educational  result. 

5.  These  results  seem  to  prove  two  important  propositions: 
(1)  That  the  scientific  measurement  of  educational  results  is 
possible  and  practicable  in  a  large  city  school  system;  and  (2) 
that  educational  measurement  may  be  a  means,  of  improving 
those  educational  results. 

♦  «  ♦  «  ♦ 

Paper  read  before  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of 
Education^  Research  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  24,  1916,  by 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  Director,  Department  or  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSIONS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


PRE-VOCATIONAL  TRAINING:  A  MORE  FUNDA- 
MENTAL  KIND* 

AT  a  recent  labor  conference  in  New  York  City,  called  to  present 
a  program  for  the  local  public  schools,  Mr.  Gompers  expressed 
himself  as  open-minded  towards  the  Gary  plan  which  is  about  to  be 
extended  to  thirty-five  more  New  York  schools.  This  open-minded- 
ness  of  Mr.  Gompers  is  in  welcome  and  significant  contrast  to  the 
attitude  taken  by  some  of  the  smaller  leaders  in  the  city,  who  have 
apparently  tried  to  line  up  organized  labor  with  a  personal  political 
machine  and  with  reactionary  schoolmen  in  obstructing  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  elementary  schools.  But  organized  labor  has 
better  business  than  opposing  educational  reform,  and  Mr.  Gom- 
pers's  remarks,  made  with  full  responsibility  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  thinly-veiled  partisan  spirit  of  the  conference,  suggest  that  the 
responsible  leaders  of  labor  are  willing  to  take  a  more  enlightened 
stand  in  this  important  movement. 

Organized  labor  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  a  public 
school  system  which  will  train  a  labor  citizenry  so  versatile  and 
intelligent  as  to  be  able  to  protect  itself  from  exploitation  and  the 
hazards  of  our  social  shiftlessness.  It  has  demanded  that  vocational 
teaching  be  kept  intimately  related  to  life,  so  that  children  come 
out  from  the  school  neither  helpless  unskilled  workers  nor  narrow 
machine-tenders,  but  potential  citizens  acquainted  with  the  back- 
grounds of  their  crafts,  with  the  significance  of  the  labor  movement 
and  the  institutions  and  movements  of  the  world  about  them.  Labor 
above  all  classes  has  a  vital  interest  in  an  education  for  all  children 
which  acknowledges  the  full  intellectual  and  social  meanings  of  in- 
dustrial processes  and  occupations.  The  education  that  labor  de- 
sires is  one  which  will  give,  particularly  to  those  who  engage  in  in- 
dustrial callings,  the  desire  and  ability  to  share  in  social  control,  and 
to  become  masters  of  their  industrial  fate. 

Now  organized  labor  must  be  rapidly  coming  to  see  that  this 
demand  will  never  be  satisfied  by  the  conventional  type  of  city  public 

*  From  an  editorial  entitled  "Organized  Labor  on  Education" :  The  New  Republic. 
May  6,  1916. 
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school.  A  traditional  school  founded  on  the  bookish  education  of 
a  leisure  class  can  never  be  made  into  a  pre-vocational  school  that 
will  give  power  and  dignity  to  labor,  without  a  fundamental  trans- 
formation of  the  present  spirit,  subject-matter  and  teaching  methods. 
An  elementary  school  which  gives  its  children  no  more  than  narrow 
drill  in  the  three  R's  plus  a  little  remote  and  unreal  text-book  infor- 
mation in  history  and  geography,  with  what  little  half-hearted  music 
and  drawing  and  nature-study  can  be  squeezed  in,  will  never  give 
the  foundation  that  the  trained  worker  will  need.  No  system  of 
trade-training  or  vocational  education  superimposed  upon  such  an 
elementary  school  will  remedy  the  evils.  Children  who  have  been 
listlessly  and  ineffectively  drilled  in  book-work  will  have  acquired 
attitudes  that  are  likely  to  be  carried  over  into  vocational  work. 
Except  for  the  few,  industrial  training  will  seem  sheer  drudgery,  for 
it  will  have  its  roots  in  no  interests  and  powers  developed  in  earlier 
years.  Pre-vocational  education  must  mean  something  more  than  a 
mere  sop  to  the  motor-minded  boys  and  girls  who  are  restless  with 
their  books  and  are  on  the  verge  of  leaving  school  for  work.  Such 
training,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything,  must  be  woven  in  as  an  organic 
part  of  the  school  course.  The  entire  elementary  school  could  be  a 
general,  free,  spontaneous,  amateur  pre-vocational  school,  where  in 
direct  contact  with  machines  and  industrial  processes  as  well  as  books, 
with  gardens  and  gymnasiums  as  well  as  laboratories  and  kitchens, 
with  tools  and  print  and  pottery  shops  and  drawing  and  music  studios, 
children  might  have  their  imaginations  stirred,  try  out  their  busy 
hands  on  things,  and  gradually  sift  out  of  the  variety  the  interests 
that  they  can  lay  hold  on  with  some  promise  of  creative  use.  The 
school  might  be  a  place  where  play  passed  insensibly  into  work,  and 
aimless  experiment  into  purposeful  construction. 

Most  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  public  schools  arises  from  the 
rapidly  growing  conviction  that  only  in  such  a  school  will  the  modern 
city  child  have  a  chance  to  be  educated  in  any  way  which  will  meet 
the  demands  in  industrial  or  commercial  life  that  will  be  made  upon 
him.  There  is  danger  in  current  educational  experiments  that  we 
become  too  easily  satisfied  with  the  mere  addition  of  desirable  courses, 
without  at  the  same  time  transforming  the  school  so  that  the  new 
work  is  organically  assimilated.  Labor  cannot  be  content  with  the 
school  reform  which  many  cities  are  adopting  in  the  introduction  of 
vocational  courses  merely  in  the  upper  grades.  Such  a  postponement 
means  an  invidious  class-distinction  in  those  grades  between  the 
children  who  are  going  on  to  academic  work  and  those  who  are  going 
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on  to  industrial  work.  It  broadens  the  gulf  between  labor  and 
leisure  rather  than  diminishes  it.  Labor  should  be  the  first  to  pro- 
test  against  these  '^pre-vocational  courses/'  ''junior  high  school 
plans/'  as  they  are  variously  called.  A  school  which  consists  merely 
of  six  years  of  bookish  schooling  with  trade-learning  and  athletics 
tacked  on  at  the  top  would  merely  intensify  the  evils  imder  which 
labor  now  suffers.  It  would  produce  mechanical  drudges.  It  would 
almost  guarantee  that  industrially  exploitable  horde  of  young  workers 
the  creation  of  which  organized  labor  so  much  fears. 

In  advocating  such  a  system  the  lesser  labor  chiefs  in  New  York 
have  been  very  badly  advised.  The  program  of  ''immediate  de- 
mands/' put  forth  under  Mr.  Gompers's  nose  with  a  great  flourish 
of  the  rights  of  labor,  is  not  only  unprogressive  but  actually  reac- 
tionary. It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  specious  program  that  the  narrow- 
minded  employer  might  demand  who  wished  a  docile  but  intelligent 
labor  force  trained  at  the  public  expense.  In  whose  interest  does 
labor  demand  the  "immediate  elimination  from  the  course  of  study 
of  any  activity  which  takes  away  from  the  essentials  and  funda- 
mentals of  education  in  the  elementary  schools?"  To  eliminate 
/organized  play,  auditorium  dramatics;  shopwork,  gardening,  dancing, 
etc.,  is  surely  the  best  way  to  drive  children  out  of  school,  or  to  train 
them  into  mere  appendages  to  machines.  What  labor  needs  is  the 
most  varied  kind  of  work-study-and-play  school,  where  imagination 
and  interest  are  awakened.  Yet  here  we  find  a  conference  on  or- 
ganized labor  and  education  demanding  simply  more  of  the  old  kind 
of  traditional  schools!  What  good  will  it  do  to  have  more  school 
buildings,  more  teachers,  more  pay  for  teachers,  even  more  night- 
schools  and  playgrounds,  if  the  schools  merely  pursue  the  old  limited 
grind?  Labor  needs  a  school  enriched  in  opportunity  and  vitalized 
with  the  modem  spirit  of  "learning  by  doing,"  yet  all  it  can  think 
of  to  demand  is  "a  seat  for  every  child"!  And  to  ram  home  to  the 
public  a  sense  of  its  straitened  vision,  this  conference  records  its 
"emphatic  protest  against  any  further  extension  of  the  Gary  plan." 

Now  opposition  to  the  Gary  plan  may  be  a  useful  attitude  for  the 
lesser  labor  leaders  who  are  playing  for  political  stakes,  but  we  can- 
not believe  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  intelligent  elements  in  the 
labor  movement.  For  what  the  Gary  plan  does  is  exactly  to  make 
possible  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  public  scale  this  greatly  enriched 
elementary  school  which  labor  needs  for  the  realization  of  its  own 
expressed  educational  ideals.    The  broad  curriculum,  the  flexibility 
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which  adapts  the  school  to  the  needs  of  ev^ery  child,  the  interweaving 
work,  study  and  play,  transform  the  traditional  school  into  a  kind 
of  child-community,  where  children  throughout  the  course  are  laying 
the  rudiments  of  their  vocations.  They  have  a  chance  from  the 
early  years,  by  trial  and  error,  by  experiment  and  realization,  to  find 
out  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot  do.  To  quote  Superin- 
tendent Wirt,  the  Gary  school  is  educating  them  just  as  the  home, 
shop  and  school  teacher  educated  the  children  of  earlier  American 
days.  No  formal  pre-vocational  course  begun  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  can  do  what  this  simple  intimate  contact  with  things 
and  processes  does.  In  a  sense,  industrial  education  may  begin  in 
the  Gary  school  as  soon  as  the  small  child  is  interested  in  going  into 
the  school-shops  or  laboratories  as  helper  or  observer.  All  the  activ- 
ities may  be  tested  in  the  same  way.  The  school  is  thoroughly 
democratic  because  the  opportimities,  bookish,  manual,  artistic,  are 
open  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  children.  For  labor  to  oppose  the 
Gary  plan  means  that  labor  is  suicidally  opposing  the  very  kind  of 
school  that  holds  out  the  most  opportimity  for  an  enriched  educa- 
tion for  its  children. 

Mr.  Gompers  and  the  other  responsible  leaders  of  organized  labor 
could  do  nothing  more  important  than  make  an  immediate  and 
thorough  study  of  the  educational  promise  of  the  Gary  school.  If 
organized  labor  were  to  put  itself  enthusiastically  behind  the  Gary 
plan,  it  would  have  at  once  an  enlightened  policy  on  elementary 
education  which  would  efifectively  prevent  any  insidious  exploita- 
tion of  the  movement.  It  would  be  well  if  the  resportsible  leaders 
would  repudiate  these  lesser  labor  chiefs  who  manipulate  education 
for  political  purposes.  The  time  has  come  for  a  bold  and  progressive 
stand. 


A  BRIEF  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

William  Spence  Robertson 
University  of  Illinois 

A  BY-PRODUCT  of  the  Great  War,  with  its  unspeakable  horrors, 
is  the  conviction  by  thinking  men  and  women  of  the  utility 
of  training  in  the  so-called  social  sciences.  That  conviction  is  des- 
tined to  reenforce  the  movement  which  aims  to  increase  the  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  the  study  of  the  social  sciences  in  our  high  schools. 
More  than  ever  will  superintendents  and  high  school  teachers  be 
asked  wisely  to  select  books  for  their  libraries.    More  than  ever  will 
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they  be  expected  to  direct  profitably  the  reading  of  their  pupils  and 
associates.  In  all  likelihood  the  emphasis  in  the  study  of  the  social 
sciences  will  be  somewhat  changed.  In  response  to  the  crying  de- 
mand for  a  sane  international  spirit,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
the  study  of  modern  history  and  of  international  relations  should  be 
increased.  The  writer  has  kept  that  prospect  in  mind  when  select- 
ing this  list.  He  has  sought  for  authoritative,  comprehensive,  and 
luminous  one-volume  surveys  of  the  important  epochs  of  history  and  . 
for  similar  surveys  of  government,  politics,  economic  history,  and 
international  relations.  He  has  included  only  one  collection  of 
sources.  Naturally  the  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  recent  history: 
almost  as  naturally  the  emphasis  has  fallen  upon  American  history 
and  politics.  The  compiler  is  well  aware  that  any  other  person 
might  have  selected — ^in  all  probability  would  have  selected — a 
different  list.  His  list  is  more  than  a  minimum  list  of  books  on  the 
social  sciences  which  a  progressive  teacher  ought  to  possess;  for 
choices  may  be  made  from  volumes  in  the  list  that  deal  with  the 
same  period  of  American  history. 

Adams,  Geoboe  B.  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
in  relation  to  modern  civilization.    Scribner,  New  York,  1914.  .$2.00 

A  scholarly  and  stimulating  book  which  covers  the  period  from 
the  decline  of  Rome  to  the  Reformation. 

Bassett,  John  S.  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1915 $2.50 

A  comprehensive  history  of  the  United  States. 

Beard,  Charles  A.  Contemporary  American  History,  1877-1913. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1914 $1.50 

A  survey  of  our  recent  history  which  supplements  the  last  volume 
of  "The  Riverside  History,"  as  it  emphasizes  political  events. 

BoGART,  Ernest  L.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States, 
Longmans,  London,  etc.,  1915 $1.75 

An  industrial  and  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  colonial  and  national  periods,  with  illustrations,  maps,  and 
charts. 

Bourne,  Henry  E.  The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe  (1763- 
1815).     Century,  New  York,  1914 $2.50 

Opening  with  a  sketch  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  this 
volume  furnishes  a  detailed  survey  of  the  French  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  eras. 

Bourne,  Henry  E.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  the  Secondary  School,     Longmans,  New  York,  1915. $1.50 
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A  volume  which  discusses  such  topics  as  the  meaning  of  history, 
historical  method,  school  programs,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of 
instruction.  At  some  points  it  may  be  supplemented  by  Professor 
Henry  Johnson's  recent  volume  on  the  "Teaching  of  History  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools"  published  by  Macmillan. 

Bbeweb,  David  J.  American  Citizenship.  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  1902 $1.15 

The  inaugural  volume  of  the  series  of  Yale  lectures  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

Channing,  Edward,  Hart,  Albert  B.,  and  Turner,  Frederick  J. 
Guide  to  the  Stvdy  and  Reading  of  American  History.  Ginn,  Boston, 
etc.,  1912 $2.50 

A  comprehensive  bibliography  which  includes  titles  dealing  with 
the  West,  economic  development,  recent  history,  and  international 
relations.    A  useful  guide  for  reference  and  private  study. 

Chbtnby,  Edward  P.  An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social 
History  of  England.    Macmillan,  New  York,  1915 $1.40 

A  brief  suggestive  survey  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
England. 

Cross,  Arthur  L.  A  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1914 $2.50 

This  substantial  volume  furnishes  a  detailed  survey  of  British 
history. 

Dewey,  Davis  R.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  Long- 
mans, New  York,  etc.,  1910 $2.00 

Opening  with  a  sketch  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  finance,  this 
book  describes  our  fiscal  history  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.    It  contains  useful  tables  and  illustrative  charts. 

Fish,  Carl  R.  Tfie  Development  of  American  Nationality,  Volume 
II  of  "The  American  People."  The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  etc.,  1913 $2.25 

With  a  refreshing  style  and  a  new  emphasis  this  volume  covers  the 
period  from  1783  to  1912.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  econo- 
mic and  social  conditions.  To  be  followed  by  Professor  Evarts  B. 
Greene's  volume  on  the  "Foundations  of  American  Nationality." 

Fish,  Carl  R.    American  Diplomacy.     Holt,  New  York,   1915. 

$2.75 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  This 
book  shows  the  relation  between  our  diplomatic  policy  and  our  his^ 
tory.    It  contains  some  useful  maps. 

Hart,  Albert  B.  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  An  Interpretation^ 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  Boston,  1916 $1.75 
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A  thought-provoking  book  on  the  great  American  puzzle.  An 
English  point  of  view  may  be  obtained  from  Reddaway's  book  on 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Hazen,  Charlbs  D.    Europe  Since  1816.    Holt,  New  York,  1910. 

S3.00 

A  lucid  account  of  European  history  from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
to  the  second  Hague  conference.  It  contains  vivid  descriptionB  of 
significant  events  and  brilliant  characterizations  of  prominent  per- 
sonalities. With  fourteen  maps,  it  furnishes  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Great  War, 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.  The  Oovemments  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Oermany.    Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1914 $1.25 

This  timely  volume  is  an  abridgment  and  revision  of  the  author's 
well-known  work  on  "Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental 
Europe." 

McClain,  Emil.  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.  Long- 
mans, New  York,  etc.,  1813 $2.25 

A  brief  survey  of  our  constitutional  law,  state  and  federal.  Indis- 
pensable to  students  of  American  constitutional  history:  at  many 
points  it  embodies  the  gist  of  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Mact,  Jesse,  and  Gannaway,  John  W.  Comparative  Free  Govern- 
ment.   Macmillan,  New  York,  1915 $2.25 

This  volume  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  English  government,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  other  governments. 

MooRE,  John  B.  Am>erican  Diplomacy,  Its  Spirit  and  Achieve- 
merits.    Harper,  New  York,  etc.,  1916 $2.00 

Essays  upon  important  phases  of  our  foreign  policy  by  an  authority 
on  American  international  law.  In  chapter  six  on  "Non-interven- 
tion and  the  Monroe  Doctrine"  the  author  defined  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  "the  principle  of  the  limitation  of  European  power  and 
influence  in  the  Western  hemisphere." 

The  New  York  Tim^s  Current  History,  a  Monthly  Magazine.  The 
Eiu-opean  War,  Volume  I,  From  the  Beginning  to  March,  1915.  The 
New  York  Times  Company,  New  York,  1915 $2.25 

The  Great  War  as  viewed  by  contemporaries  and  participants, 
containing  cartoons,  maps,  and  photographs. 

Ploetz,  Carl  J.  Handbook  of  Universal  History  from  the  Dawn 
of  Civilization  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Oreat  War  of  1914,  Ploetz's  Epi- 
tome, translated  and  enlarged,  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast,  with  additions 
covering  recent  events.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1915. 

$3.00 
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A  standard  work  of  references  containing  the  dates  of  important 
-events. 

The  Riverside  History  of  the  United  Stales.  Edited  by  William  E. 
Dodd.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  etc.,  1915. 

Becker,  Carl  L.    Beginnings  of  the  American  People $1.25 

Johnson,  Allen.     Union  and  Democracy $1.25 

DoDD,  William  E.    Expansion  and  Conflict $1.25 

Paxson,  Frederic  L.    The  New  Nation $1.25 

These  four  handsome  volumes  contain  a  survey  by  codperating 
•scholars  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  era  of  discovery 
to  the  present  time..  Social,  economic,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
sectional  interests  are  considered,  as  well  as  political.  Recent  his- 
tory is  emphasized.  The  volumes  contain  numerous  maps  and  charts 
And  furnish  an  interpretative  review  of  American  history  in  brief 
compass. 

Robinson,  James  H,  The  New  History.  Essays  illustrating  the 
modem  historical  outlook.     Macmillan,  New  York,  1912 $1.50 

The  most  recent  and  effective  formulation  of  the  newer  conception 
•of  history. 

Robinson,  James  H.  and  Breasted,  J.  H.  Outlines  of  European 
History.    Part  I.     Ginn,  Boston,  etc.,  1914 $1.50 

The  story  of  primitive  man,  the  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sketch  of  European  history  to  1715.  Part  II  (Robinson 
And  Beard)  brings  the  story  to  the  present  time. 

Shepherd,  William  R.    Historical  AUas.    Holt,  New  York,  1911. 

$2.50 

An  assortment  of  excellent  maps,  especially  useful  for  European 
liistory. 

Turner,  Frederick  J.  Rise  of  the  New  West,  1819-1829.  Vol- 
4mie  XIV  in  "The  American  Nation."  Harper,  New  York,  etc., 
1908 $2.00 

This  volume — ^written  by  the  acknowledged  master  of  Western 
Jiistory — deals  with  the  development  of  the  West  and  its  influence 
4ipon  our  national  life  during  an  important  period.  The  author 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
to  the  inter-play  of  sectional  forces.  Of  special  value  is  the  chapter 
^describing  the  formulation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Wendell,  Barrett.  A  Literary  History  of  America.  Scribner, 
Hew  York,  1901 $3.00 

A  literary  history  in  more  than  one  sense.  American  literature  is 
<5orrelated  to  English  literature  as  well  as  to  American  history.  The 
jnaterial  is  grouped  interpretatively. 
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Wilson,  George  G.,  and  Tucker,  George  F.  International  Law, 
Silver,  Burdette,  and  Company,  Chicago,  1910 $2.50 

A  concise  and  comprehensive  volume  on  international  law.  An 
historical  introduction  is  followed  by  sections  devoted  to  the  inters 
national  law  of  peace,  of  war,  and  of  neutrality.  Appendices  con- 
tain important  documents  illustrative  of  internationalism  since 
1850,  as  the  declaration  of  London. 

WooDBURN,  James  A.  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in 
the  United  States.    Putnam,  New  York,  etc.,  1903 $2.00 

This  volume  contains  an  account  of  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  since  the  colonial  period,  with  emphasis  upon  the  period  from 
1787  to  1874.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  party  machinery 
and  to  party  reforms. 

Although  this  list  is  intended  primarily  for  administrators  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  yet  it  contains  some  books — as  Bogart  and  Cheyney 
— ^to  which  high  school  seniors  might  be  occasionally  referred.  Aside 
from  Channing,  Hart,  and  Turner's  Guide,  teachers  and  superin* 
tendents  who  wish  further  bibliographical  suggestions  will  find  aid  in 
various  volumes  in  the  above  list.  The  volumes  of  Bourne  and 
Hazen  on  European  history  contain  bibliographies,  general  and 
special,  of  their  respective  fields.  On  the  bibliography  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States,  Dewey  is  extremely  useful.  McClain's 
volume  contains  a  select  bibliography  on  constitutional  law;  the  foot- 
notes in  Fish's  Diplomacy  furnish  references  to  choice  material; 
while  Hart's  volume  introduces  the  reader  to  a  variety  of  works  upon 
the  elusive  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Riverside  History  furnishes  many 
brief  bibliographical  notes.  "The  American  Nation" — ^the  series  to 
which  Turner's  volume  belongs — contains  extended  bibliographical 
lists  upon  topics  in  American  history.  Such  teachers  as  wish  further 
guidance  in  their  historical  reading  will  find  the  "History  Teacher's 
Magazine"  and  the  "American  Historical  Review"  most  useful 
publications.  Obviously,  the  compiler's  viewpoint  in  selecting  this 
list  of  books  for  those  persons  engaged  in  secondary  school  work  was 
historical.  More  or  less  consciously,  he  grouped  his  brief  bibliog- 
raphy around  works  on  history — the  parent  science.  His  conviction 
is  that  in  our  high  schools,  at  least,  civics  and  economics  and  history 
should  not  be  viewed  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects.  In  its  broad 
sense,  historical  study  should  be  a  correlating  and  coordinating  factor 
in  the  curriculum,  as  well  as  a  force  making  for  good  citizenship  and 
international  comity. 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM* 

Carl  Becker 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Minnesota 

IN  his  recent  book  on  the  Teaching  of  History  Professor  Johnsoa 
says  that  "At  the  present  time  history  seems  to  be  losing 
rather  than  gaining  in  favor  with  school  administrators."  I  have  no- 
doubt  that  this  is  so;  nor  any  doubt  that  one  of  many  reasons  for 
the  fact  is  that  the  actual  educational  value  of  history  in  high  schools- 
is  far  less  than  it  was  supposed,  twenty  years  ago,  would  prove  to 
be  the  case.  Now,  one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  history  for  high  schools  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  what  is  proper  to  an  ele- 
mentary course.  This  difficulty  scarcely  arises  in  mathematic,  for 
example.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry — ^these  are  well  defined 
elementary  courses,  constituting  a  necessary  preparation  for  further 
work;  they  have  a  definite  and  concrete  subject  matter  which  can 
be  taught  in  a  definite  and  concrete  manner  and  with  definite  and 
concrete  results.  And  arithmetic,  at  least,  is  not  only  the  most 
elementary  but  the  most  universally  useful  of  all  mathematics. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  history.  What  is  an  elementary  course 
in  history?  Ancient  history  is  elementary  in  that  it  furnishes  a 
preparation  for  later  history.  But  in  itself  it  is  no  more  elementary 
than  any  other,  whereas  a  knowledge  of  it  is  less  useful  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  contemporary  history.  Practically,  we  say  that  the  whole 
field  of  history  shall  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary 
course.  Four  years  is  necessary  for  this  course,  said  the  Committee- 
of  Seven.  But  in  Kansas  few  schools  even  ofifer  four  years,  and  few 
students  take  more  than  two;  and  the  demand  now  is  for  a  two  year 
course,  or  at  most  a  three  years  course,  that  shall  cover  the  entire 
field.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  a  course  must  be  elemen- 
tary in  a  bad  sense;  it  is  comprehensive  and  preparatory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  highly  superficial,  and  by  dint  of  conveying  a  body  of 
facts  which  is  of  singularly  little  value  either  as  information  or  as  a 
basis  for  mental  discipline.  Again,  this  sort  of  an  elementary  course 
makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  competent  teachers.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  man  may  be  an  excellent  teacher  of  high  school  algebra  and  geometry 


*  Author's  Summary  of  an  address  before  the  Kansas  history  teachers,  at  the 
High  School  Conference,  held  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  March  17,  1916. 
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without  much  knowledge  of  high  mathematics?  But  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  even  the  most  general  course  in  medieval  and  modern 
European  history  well  without  having  studied  European  history 
long  and  intensively.  One  might  say  that  the  more  general  the 
course  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  teach  it  well.  Yet  the  poor  high 
school  teacher  of  history  is  expected,  like  Bacon,  to  take  all  knowl- 
edge as  her  province,  and  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of 
universal  history  than  the  College  professor! 

What  is  the  result?  The  result  is  I  think  that  high  school 
students  emerge  from  their  history  courses  with  a  very  slight  and  not 
very  uselul  body  of  knowledge  about  the  past,  and  with  a  capacity 
to  think  historically  that  is  in  no  proper  proportion  to  the  time  spent 
in  such  courses;  for  the  most  part  they  have  memorized  a  few  facts 
which  mean  httle,  or  a  few  vague  generalizations  which  mean  even 


What  is  the  solution  for  this  fundamental  difficulty  in  respect  to 
the  curriculum?  Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
fiome  radical  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  is  necessary.  The 
value  which  the  study  of  history  undoubtedly  may  have,  and  which 
it  therefore  should  have  for  high  school  students,  will  not  be  obtained 
I  am  convinced  until  the  student  is  made  acquainted  much  more 
intimately  with  characters  and  events  and  those  complex  and  con- 
crete situations  which  alone  make  the  past  real  and  give  to  the  study 
of  it  a  practical  s^nd  a  disciplinary  importance.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  limiting  the  field  covered.  Perhaps  the  field  should 
be  contemporary  history;  perhaps  it  should  be  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  In  any  case  I  doubt  whether  any  satisfactory  solution  will 
be  found  so  long  as  we  continue  to  give  distinct  courses  in  history, 
economics,  civics,  and  sociology.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  (it 
would  be  difficult  certainly)  to  organize  a  single  course,  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  which  would  embrace  all  that  the  high  school 
^ves  in  the  so-called  social  sciences;  a  carefully  coordinated  course 
in  which  history,  economics,  civics,  and  sociology  should  all  find 
their  properly  related  place?  Meantime,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
43omeone  else  should  attempt  to  organize  this  ideal  course. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Jesse  H.  Newlon 
Decatur,  Illinois 

THE  National  Social  Science  Series*  is  evidently  intended  primar- 
ily for  the  adult  general  reader.  It  will  prove  of  immense 
value  in  the  teaching  of  civics,  economics,  and  sociology  in  secondary 
schools. 

Each  of  these  delightful  little  monographs  is  by  an  expert  recog- 
nized in  his  field.  These  books  contain  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  each,  every  page  lucid  and  inter- 
^esting. 

The  greatest  handicap,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
.social  sciences  in  secondary  schools  is  a  lack  of  reference  material 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school  age. 
About  the  only  available  books  of  reference  in  these  subjects,  with  a 
few  shining  exceptions,  are  college  text  books  which  are  too  difi&cult 
for  the  high  school  student,  and  books  intended  for  general  readers 
which  are  likely  to  be  both  too  verbose  and  too  difficult,  and  often 
not  scientific.  There  is  a  need  for  a  body  of  literature  in  the  fields 
of  the  social  sciences  and  history  written  with  a  view  to  supplement- 


♦  The  National  Social  Science  Series,  Edited  by  Frank  L.  McVey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Each 
volume  50  cents. 

Government  Finance  in  the  United  States.  Carl  C.  Plehn,  Professor  of  Finance  in 
ithe  University  of  California. 

The  Coat  of  Living,  Walter  E.  Clark,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Tnui  and  Competitian,  John  F.  Crowell,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
.Journal. 

Money.  William  A.  Scott,  Director  of  the  Course  in  Commerce,  and  Professor 
•of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Taxation.  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  Pjresident  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League,  Author 
•of  A  B  C  of  Taxation. 

The  Family  and  Society.  John  M.  Gilette,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

Banking.    William  A.  Scott. 

The  Cause  and  Ctsre  of  Crime.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  late  Professor  of  Sociology 
Jn  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  Pbepabation 

Property  and  Society.    A.  A.  Bruce. 

The  American  City.    Henry  C.  Wright. 

Statieiice.    W.  B.  Bailey. 

Basis  of  Commerce.    E.  V.  Robinson. 

Women  Workers  and  Society.    Annie  M.  McLean. 

The  Newspaper  as  a  Social  Factor.    Allan  D.  Albert. 

The  Struggle  for  Land  in  America.    Charles  W.  Hohnan. 
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ing  the  tescts  in  these  subjects  in  high  schools.  Such  a  body  of  liter- 
ature would  serve  not  only  the  high  schools,  it  would  probably  have 
a  wide  circulation  among  adult  readers  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
at  once,  perforce,  be  scientific,  interesting,  and  readable.  There  is 
need  for  literary  style  here. 

The  volumes  of  the  series  under  review  should  serve  just  this  need. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  high 
school  junior  or  senior.  Such  a  book  as  the  one  on  "Money"  or  the 
one  on  "The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Crime,"  will,  if  properly  used,  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  social  science  teaching  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  what  has  been  said  above  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evalu- 
ate all  these  volumes  nor  to  put  them  all  in  the  same  category  of 
usefulness  for  secondary  schools.  The  volume  on  "The  Family  and 
Society,"  for  example,  may  bg  a  little  beyond  the  high  school  student. 
Nor  does  what  has  been  said  imply  agreement  with  all  the  theories 
advanced  by  the  authors.  For  the  most  part  the  theories  advanced 
have  been  generally  accepted  by  scholars  as  sound.  If  some  of  the 
theories  advanced  are  still  in  the  realm  of  speculation,  so  much  the 
better;  it  will  be  the  means,  perhaps,  of  stimulating  thought. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  each 
book  in  the  series  I  want  to  commend  most  highly  the  idea  of  the 
series.  It  is  capital.  The  editor,  President  McVey  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  may  or  may  not  have  had  id  mind  the  possibility 
of  this  series  serving  secondary  schools  in  the  manner  swhich  I  have 
indicated.  However  that  may  be,  he  is  in  fact  doing  pioneer  work 
in  this  field. 


LIBERALIZING  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
Supt.  P.  W.  L.  Cox 

Solvay,  N.  Y. 

SLOWLY  liberal  arts  colleges  are  increasing  the  flexibility  of  their 
curricula  and  their  entrance  requirements.  This  they  are 
doing  in  response  to  very  definite  social  and  educational  demands. 
Those  colleges  which  have  defied  these  demands  are  paying  a  severe 
penalty.  The  freshman  class  of  an  eastern  college  that  stands  for 
abstract  "scholarship,"  this  year  numbers  about  thirty  students,  of 
whom,  I  understand,  only  twelve  are  new  men;  the  normal  entering 
class  has  been  nearly  a  hundred.     Most  colleges  now  supply  educa- 
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tion  which  functions  in  the  solution  of  economic,  political  and  social 
<]uestions;  but  the  college  has  unconsciously  and  unintentionally 
tended  to  suppress  much  worth-while  education  in  the  public  high 
schools,  through  arbitrary  entrance  requirements. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  private  conservative  institutions 
should  exercise  any  large  influence  on  the  public  schools  which  are 
supported  by  the  people. 

As  the  social  and  natural  sciences  have  won  for  themselves  larger 
recognition  in  the  colleges  so  they  must  have  more  general  recognition 
in  the  high  schools.  In  response  to  this  situation  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  articulation,  several  definite  concessions 
Jiave  been  made  by  the  colleges — but  the  repressive  hand  of  the 
college  has  still  a  firm  hold  on  secondary'-  education.  Partly  does 
the  grip  make  itself  felt  through  the  untrained  college  girls  who  enter 
high  school  work,  and  partly  through  that  concrete  expression  of  an 
obsolete  conception  of  education,  the  examination,  by  which  the 
success  of  the  teachers  is  measured.  So  long  as  teachers  are  judged 
by  the  results  of  examinations,  so  long  will  the  dead  hand  of  the 
-college  be  felt  in  the  secondary  school. 

This  is  largely  due  to  a  pitiful  lack  of  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  college  as  to  what  is  really  needed  in  the  way  of  preparation.  The 
•college  has  a  right  to  require  certain  subjects  of  general  culture  and 
instruction,  English,  social  science  and  laboratory  science.  The 
kind  of  courses  given  by  the  college  should  determine  the  other  re- 
quirements for  preparatory  work.  An  engineering  course  should 
prescribe  mathematics,  a  teachers  course,  languages,  etc. 

When  one  conceives  culture  for  life  in  a  democracy  as  something 
bigger  and  deeper  than  mere  glibness  of  speech,  tricks  of  oratory, 
the  mastery  of  certain  conventional  abstract  formulae  of  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  names  or  dates  of  history,  he  must  recognize 
that  all  education  must  rest  firmly  on  its  value  as  a  preparation  for 
citizenship  if  it  is  to  justify  itself.  For  democracy  wants  intelligent, 
interested  citizenship  with  high  ethical  standards.  Second  peri- 
phrastic conjugations  and  literal  quadratic  equations  do  not  make 
for  this. 

It  is  increasingly  true  that  progressive  high  schools  are  becoming 
agencies  of  real  culture.  The  election  of  courses  that  do  not  count 
for  admission  to  college,  but  which  are  of  intrinsic  cultural  and  voca- 
tional value,  is  increasing.  Courses  in  science  and  history  are  being 
given  with  larger  aims  in  view  than  passing  examinations  on  the 
facts  covered  by  the  courses.  The  high  school  is  becoming  an  active 
Agent  of  education;  it  is  no  longer  primarily  a  preparatory  school  for 
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college.  This  is  true  even  though  conservative  public  schools  will 
continue  to  prepare  largely  for  college  entrance,  and  will  begin  the 
round  of  examination  questions  in  March  and  drill  on  the  mechanics- 
of  passing  examinations  from  then  till  June  each  year. 

But  why  now  rehearse  this?  It  has  many  times  been  presented 
before,  and  much  more  ably. 

There  are  two  reasons: 

(1)  The  junior  high  school  is  the  response  of  an  awakened  educsr 
tion  to  the  social,  psychological  and  vocational  needs  of  all  the  com- 
mimity's  children.  If  the  desire  for  college  credit  for  junior  high 
school  work  should  lead  to  accepting  college  domination  in  the 
English,  science  and  history  work,  or  even  in  the  mathematics  and 
foreign  language  courses,  it  would  be  far  better  to  do  without  the 
college  credits!  The  function  of  the  junior  high  school,  as  an  insti- 
tution for  testing  out  pupils,  for  socializing  children,  for  vocational 
guidance,  for  decreasing  elimination,  must  be  safeguarded,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  economy  of  time  aim. 

(2)  The  other  reason  has  to  do  with  the  continued  exclusion  of 
able  boys  and  girls  from  college  simply  because  some  established 
field  of  work  is  too  diflScult  for  their  peculiar  jrentality.  f  v  1 
''Mind  in  the  Making"  cites  a  most  amazing  list  of  mental  giants  who 
failed  in  some  phase  of  school  work,  among  whom  are  such  men  an 
Darwin,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Seward,  Patrick  Henry,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Wordsworth,  Robert  Fulton,  Walter  Scott,  Lowell,  Gold- 
smith,  Emerson,  and  Daniel  Webster. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  prescription  of  nine  units,  would  not  social  de- 
mands require  two  units  each  of  social  science  and  natural  science? 
(See  Commissioner  Sisson's  article  in  October  issue 'of  Educational. 
Administration  and  Supervision.) 

The  supplementary  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  articula- 
tion suggested  the  following  modification: 

''Acoording  to  this  provision,  it  would  be  possible  under  proper  supervision  U> 
substitute  the  work  in  columns  (B)  or  (C)  for  the  work  in  column  (A). 

A  B  C 

English 3  3  3 

Foreign  language 2  2  0 

Mathematics 2  0  2 

Social  science 1  2  2 

Natural  science 1  2  2 

Total  specified 9  9  9 

to  which  must  be  added  to  make  another  major 

1  or  2      1    Ir  ^  1 

10  or  11    10    i,   10 
Total 
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I  am  sure  that  the  committee  on  organization  and  administration 
of  the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  would 
welcome  a  discussion  of  these  matters. 


T 


A  SCHOOL  REPORT  BY  A  MODERN  SUPERVISOR 

C.  W.  Stone 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

HE  1914-15  Superintendents'  Report  for  the  Des  Moines  schools 
promises  to  be  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  educational 
administration  and  supervision.  Assistant  Superintendent  Stude- 
baker's  section  on  spelling  is  out  and  if  it  may  be  taken  as  prophetic 
of  the  remainder,  we  shaU  have  a  document  of  great  value.  The 
report  on  spelling  is  distinctive  in  that  it  represents  an  illustration 
of  what  may  be  characterized  as  the  New  School  of  supervision.  It 
shows  a  perfectly  safe  and  sane  use  of  the  available  tests,  a  graphic 
portrayal  both  of  the  1914  status  and  the  1915  progress,  helpful 
diagnoses  of  conditions,  and  constructive  prescriptions. 

Thus  teachers  are  not  told  what  they  ought  to  do  and  what  would 
be  good  to  do;  but  they  are  shown  (1)  what  they  are  doing,  and  (2) 
what  they  can  do. 

Some  of  the  significant  discoveries  that  were  made  as  to  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling  in  Des  Moines  in  the  fall  of  1914  are: 

1.  The  amoimt  of  time  was  of  little  importance  as  a  determining 
factor  in  the  resulting  efficiencies. 

2.  The  children  of  the  teacher  using  the  most  time  the  first  semester 
(200  minutes  a  week)  were  the  lowest  in  efficiency  (15%). 

3.  The  children  of  the  teacher  using  sixty-five  minutes  a  week, 
which  was  next  to  the  lowest  time,  ranked  third  in  efficiency  (64%). 

4.  The  great  range  in  the  per  cents  showing  the  proper  use  of  words 
the  first  semester,  from  4  to  82  per  cent,  indicates  the  entire  absence 
of  a  standard  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  difference  between  the  use  and  spelling  of 
words  the  first  semester  (19%)  with  the  difference  in  the  second 
semester  (3%)  indicates  an  effort  to  equalize  these  two  abilities. 

6.  Along  with  a  reduction  in  time  of  twenty-five  minutes  a  week, 
the  efficiency  increased  25  per  cent. 

7.  The  improvement  explained  in  No.  6  above  was  without  doubt 
the  result  of  two  causes,     (a)  A  decrease  was  made  in  the  number  of 
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words  taught  daily,  (b)  Important  points  in  the  teaching  of  spelling 
had  been  discussed  with  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  in  several 
.rgroups,  and  all  teachers  from  the  second  grade  to  the  eighth,  inclusive, 
had  worked  through  an  excellent  experiment  on  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  spelling  exercise. 

Superintendent  Studebaker  comments  on  the  above:  "In  order  to 
'cover'  the  established  course  outlined  in  the  spelling  book  in  use, 
teachers  were  attempting  to  teach  during  the  first  semester  an  average 
of  ten  new  words  each  day,  although  some  teachers  were  presenting 
twenty  new  words.  The  results  are  what  might  be  expected  under 
this  cramming  process  with  which  the  teachers  as  a  whole  have  been 
•quite  dissatisfied. 

"  Only  42  per  cent  of  the  words  were  used  properly  in  sentences  and 
but  61  per  cent  spelled  correctly.  The  spelling  of  words  had  been 
•emphasized,  while  their  meaning  had  been  neglected.  This  is  quiet 
natural.  In  the  rush  to  complete  the  large  number  of  words  required 
in  the  book,  teachers  were  forced  to  give  their  attention  to  but  one 
phase  of  the  teaching  of  spelling;  namely,  the  order  of  letters.  The 
difference  in  the  pupils'  ability  to  spell  and  use  the  words  is  19  per 
•cent.  This  means  that  these  898  pupils  were  unable  to  use  19  per 
•<^nt  of  the  12,225  words  the  order  of  letters  in  which  they  had  been 
required  to  memorize.  The  children  in  room  21  could  spell  70  per 
<5ent  of  the  words  taught  but  could  use  only  9  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  61  per  cent  of  their  effort  had  been  expended  on  material 
which  was  useless  to  them. 

In  Life  Outside  and  Beyond  the  School  Children  will  not 
Misspell  Words  the  Meaning  of  which  they  do  not  Know 

"  This  is  true  because,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases,  people  do  not 
attempt  to  write  words  which  have  no  meaning  to  them.  This 
confines  their  chances  to  misspell  entirely  to  familiar  words.  There- 
fore, since  children  will  be  marked  as  poor  spellers  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  misspell  words  already  in  their  writing  vocabularies,  no  mat- 
ter how  meagre  these  vocabularies  may  be;  and  since  children  cannot 
make  intelligent  use  in  writing  of  meaningless  words,  it  is  highly 
important  that  an  effort  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  to 

Equalize  the  Abilities  of  Children  in  the  Spelling  and  Use  of  Words. 

"The  development  of  a  high  degree  of  eflSciency  in  the  proper  use 
of  words  is  a  comparatively  slow  process  because  it  necessitates  the 
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thoughtful  establishment  of  many  associations.  The  teaching  of 
the  mere  spelling  of  words  can  be  much  more  readily  done  because 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  memory  and  can  be  accomplished  through 
drill,  which  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  mechanical  results  in  any  field. 
To  equalize  the  abilities  of  children  in  the  spelling  and  use  of  words^ 
will,  therefore,  require  that  only  a  few  new  words,  perhaps  Dot  more 
than  five  or  six  in  any  grade,  be  presented  each  day.  This  will  provide 
an  opportunity  during  a  fifteen  or  twenty-minute  period  each  day 
for  teachers  to  do  the  kind  of  work  necessary  in  teaching  children 
to  make  intelligent  use  of  words. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  median  efficiency  attained  at  the  time  of 
the  last  test  was  76.5  per  cent.  Just  what  degree  of  efficiency  might 
reasonably  be  expected  can  only  be  determined  by  further  experi- 
mentation, but  it  seems  proper  at  this  time  to  state  that  teachers- 
should  set  as  their  standard  an  efficiency  of  at  least  85  per  cent.  It 
is  very  probable  that  with  more  suitable  spelling  material  and  a  nor- 
mal improvement  in  methods  this  standard  might  be  made  90  or 
95  per  cent. 

"  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  tentative  standards,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent  is  probably  not 
even  theoretically  possible  under  practical  conditions.  This  is  because- 
all  children  are  not  present  every  day  to  profit  by  the  instruction  on 
all  of  the  material  which  constitutes  the  final  test.  The  tentative 
standard  of  85  per  cent  takes  these  practical  conditions  into  considera- 
tion. 

"  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  make  this  sort  of  a  test  from  time- 
to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  the  efficiency.  If  many  words  have  been 
taught  previous  to  the  time  of  giving  the  test  it  would  be  advisable- 
to  take  a  random  selection  in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  tabu- 
lating. To  make  a  random  selection,  arrange  the  words  alphabeti- 
cally and  select  every  other  word,  every  third  word,  every  fourth 
word,  etc.,  according  to  the  total  number  in  the  list. 

"  The  writer  fully  realizes  that  an  investigation  conducted  as  ex- 
plained above  will  result  in  a  slight  lack  of  uniformity  among  several 
investigators  in  the  interpretation  of  the  use  of  words,  but  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  sufficient  to  vitiate  results. " 

During  the  school  yesir  Mr.  Studebaker  made  large  use  of  the  Jones- 
''One  Hundred  Demons"  and  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  first 
test  shows  that: 

"  With  the  exception  of  one,  all  of  the  words  were  found  in  the  writ- 
ing vocabularies  of  fourth  grade  children. 
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''  AmoDg  the  6,249  children  in  grades  four  to  eight,  incliisi>re,  2,648 
pupils,  or  41  per  cent,  misspelled  twenty  or  more  words. 

"  Three  Juniors  and  one  Senior  misspelled  twenty-five  or  more. 


1,171  fourth 
331      " 
856  fifth 
94      '' 
395  sixth 
20      " 
153  seventh 
2     " 
73  eighth 


grade  pupils 
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"  Eighteen  other  cities  made  about  the  same  record.  " 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  results  is: 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  certainly  is  not  advisable  for  the  present 
at  least  and  probably  never,  to  use  time  in  an  effort  to  teach  children 
in  the  respective  grades  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  the  following, 
selected  from  the  spelling  book  in  use: 


Fourth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Seventh  Grade 

Eighth  Grade 

sighing 

salubrious 

potential 

rendezvous 

phthisicky 

cherub 

infectious 

ptarmigan 

chapeau 

magisterial 

hyena 

concertina 

scullion 

ancestral 

ichthyology 

barbarous 

ludicrous 

avaricious 

intercessor 

convalesce 

luscious 

spectral 

bituminous 

obeisance 

abstemious 

Hftnr^aak 

dulcimer 

calligraphy 

verdure 

mtrigue 

apologetic 
diflsyl^ble 

antithesis 

demoniacal 

cylinder 

calumet 

diaeresis 

saccharine'' 

Another  important  section  of  this  study  gives  the  report  on  the 
one  hundred  "demons"  by  forty-five  second  grade  teachers.  This 
report  shows  conclusively  the  futility  of  relying  on  the  judgment  of 
teachers  as  to  what  words  to  omit.  To  quote  the  conclusion,  "this 
little  record  shows  what  always  happens  when  a  long  list  of  words  is 
furnished  and  teachers  are  requested  to  teach  the  ones  which  seem 
most  practical."  According  to  the  above  record  there  is  not  one 
word  which  some  teacher  would  not  teach  in  the  second  grade.  Some 
teacher  would  teach  "granmiar,"  "separate,"  "hoarse,"  etc.  This 
is  further  evidence  that  mere  personal  opinion  cannot  successfully 
select  words. 

Efficient  use  is  also  made  of  the  Buckingham  scales,  and  the  need 
for  elimination  is  graphically  set  forth  as  below: 
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AtUmpimg  to  team  ik€S€:—  While  misspelling  these  .-^ 


niperUtive 

tOUUOkiM 

obstinate 

(After  Studebaker— Des  Moines  Annual  Report,  1915.) 

One  question  which  many  will  raise  is  that  of  the  advisability  of 
spelling  as  such  in  the  first  grade.  The  reader  is  left  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  85  of  the  92  words  of  the  Aldine  Primer  are  to  be  treated 
as  spelling  per  ^e  or  as  a  phonetic  aid  to  reading.  If  the  first  grade  list 
is  frankly  a  reading  rather  than  a  writing  list,  and  if  taught  as  an 
integral  part  of  reading  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  reading  it  is 
probably  permissible,  but  if  it  is  taught  for  spelling  values  it  is  not 
in  accord  with  avowed  (and  sound)  principles  underlying  the  remainder 
of  the  report;  viz.,  that  stich  wards  as  are  not  needed  in  the  written  language 
of  pupUs  be  eliminated  from  the  spelling  lessons. 

The  constructive  phases  of  this  report  are:  a  splendid  minimum 
list  for  each  grade;  definite  statement  and  a  convincing  illustration 
of  the  significance  of  personal  lists  for  individual  pupils;  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  improving  methods;  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  reviews. 

Such  applications  of  the  scientific  method  are  what  will  make  edu- 
cation a  science  and  supervision  a  respected  profession. 
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CuBBERLY,  E.  P.  Public  School  Administration.  Pp.  XVIII  +  471. 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.     (Price,  $1.75.) 

Dr.  Cubberiey  still  continues  to  give  schoolmen  the  benefit  of  hi& 
long  experience  and  broad  study  of  problems  incident  to  the  admm* 
istration  of  our  public  schools.  For  a  long  while  we  have  been  in 
need  of  a  general  treatise  on  the  problems  of  school  administration 
around  which  to  center  our  thinking  and  study  of  such  problems. 
We  have  needed  a  book  of  principles;  a  book  of  fundamental  starting 
points,  rather  than  a  book  of  reference  as  to  what  the  custom  has 
been,  or  is;  a  book  provocative  of  discussion  and  constructive  think- 
ing. Students  of  school  administration  have  been  rather  "at  sea'' 
without  chart,  compass,  or  course,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had  only 
scattered  and  sporadic  rather  than  concentrated  and  consistent 
studies  of  school  administrative  problems.  This  present  volume  aa 
one  of  the  Riverside  Textbooks  in  Education  supplies  the  need. 

Without  being  dogmatic  and  opinionated  the  book  is  very  positive 
in  its  position  on  administrative  questions.  It  lacks  the  judicial 
pro  and  con  arguments  so  common  in  other  books  which  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  administrative  questions,  and  thus  possesses  the 
very  necessary  characteristic  of  asserting  quite  positively  the  working 
principles  as  revealed  by  custom  and  successful  experience.  In  this 
way  the  book  has  force  and  appeals  to  both  the  lay  reader  and  the 
professional  student  as  virile  and  stimulating.  It  is  interesting 
without  being  "namby-pamby,"  it  is  scholarly  without  being  pedantic, 
it  is  positive  without  being  offensively  dogmatic. 

The  present-day  theory  as  to  the  place  of  the  history  of  education 
in  our  professional  study  is  well  worked  out  in  practice  here.  The 
problems  are  all  given  their  historical  setting  and  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  a  problem's  historical  development  are  clearly  presented. 
In  this  way  the  history  of  any  educational  movement  or  personage 
comes  to  have  significance  and  contributes  td  oiu*  understanding  of 
the  present-day  problem. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  chapter  on  county  educational  organiza- 
tion. The  topic  headings  are:  The  county  in  school  administration 
— ^Evolution  of  a  county  school  officer — Early  duties  of  the  office — 
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New  and  changed  duties — etc.  Every  topic,  every  feature  is  con- 
:8idered  in  its  relation  to  a  past  situation.  To  one  trained  in  study- 
ing pedagogical  questions  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  historical 
netting,  this  book  will  prove  highly  satisfactory. 

This  volume,  moreover,  is  only  one  of  a  series,  all  of  them  dealing 
with  administrative  questions.  Here  are  presented  the  matters 
with  which  the  superintendent,  in  a  system  with  several  schools,  must 
deal.  The  questions  which  come  up  for  the  principal  of  a  school  or 
for  a  classroom  teacher  are  reserved  for  later  treatment  as  is  also 
the  problem  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  instruction. 

The  author' has  purposely  and  scrupulously  avoided  the  presenta- 
tion of  many  facts  and  figures  dealing  with  administrative  questions, 
in  the  thought  that  these  are  easily  available  from  published  school 
reports.  If  the  book  has  a  lack,  this  is  it.  There  is  existent  no 
body  of  facts,  reliable  and  trustworthy,  about  school  costs  and  school 
accounting  as  standards  by  which  to  judge  as  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  particular  financial  matter.  Who  knows,  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  and  confidence,  what  the  per  pupil  daily 
i^ost  in  second  year  mathematics  ought  to  be?  Or,  make  it  easier, 
who  knows  what  is  a  reasonable  difference  in  per  pupil  cost  for  ele- 
mentary school  and  for  secondary  school  instruction?  Superin- 
tendents do  need  more  of  these  quantitative  financial  studies  and 
would  profit  by  them  almost  without  measure. 

As  a  means  of  making  the  book  usable  in  college  classes  studying 
43chool  administration  every  chapter  has  a  set  of  questions  for  class 
<iiscussion  and  for  stimulating  further  thought  along  the  lines  treated 
in  the  chapter.  Many  topics  are  suggested  for  further  investigation, 
study  and  report.  Both  these  devices  are  so  worded  and  so  apt  as 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  For  those  who  care  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  topic  through  parallel  reading  every  chapter  has  appended 
a  list  of  very  carefully  selected  references. 

A  further  characteristic  is  the  very  definite  stand  taken  for  public 
•education  as  a  state  and  not  a  local  fimction,  and  for  the  equally 
positive  position,  as  to  the  county  being  the  most  eflBcient  adminis- 
trative unit.  Clearly  and  concisely  are  set  down  the  very  best  prin- 
ciples as  to  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards  or  committees  and  of 
the  superintendents  as  well,  be  the  unit  what  it  may. 

In  fact,  one  has  a  feeling  of  very  great  satisfaction  after  having 
jread  the  book  and  after  having  had  time  to  consider  it  in  various 
jrelationships.    To  the  school  board  member  who  is  eager  for  knowl- 
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edge  about  principles  of  school  administration  it  will  be  a  god-send* 
To  the  over-taxed  and  burdened  superintendent  it  will  come  like  a 
breath  of  the  fresh  west  wind.  To  the  college  student  and  teacher 
of  school  administration  it  will  come  as  a  solid  hub  about  which  to- 
radiate  in  the  study  of  present-day  school  problems.  The  principal, 
looking  forward  to  larger  administrative  duties  will  find  in  it  his 
present  duties  "writ  large"  and  also  a  stimulation  for  the  further 
study  and  greater  understanding  of  his  present  problems.  The 
class-teacher  will  get  little  from  it. 

Of  necessity,  the  book  is  condensed  and  the  treatment  of  many 
topics  is  even  briefer  than  one  might  wish,  but  the  essential  points 
are  always  there  and  very  careful  and  specific  directions  are  given  for 
finding  the  further  details.  Among  schoolmen  with  a  progressive 
professional  spirit  it  surely  ought  to  rank  as  one  of  the  "six  best 
sellers." 

L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Fay,  Lucy  E.,  and  Eaton,  Anne  T.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books 
and  Libraries^  a  Textbook  for  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Bos- 
ton: The  Boston  Book  Company,  1915.     (Pp.  449.    $2.26.) 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  the  need  for  a  textbook,  of  library 
methods  for  students  in  Normal  Schools,  and  for  teachers  taking^ 
summer  school  courses.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  combine,  in  one 
volume,  a  guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  books  and  libraries;  selected 
lists  of  children's  books  and  books  for  high  school  libraries;  and  a 
practical  manual  for  the  use  of  teachers  who  are  to  administer  school 
libraries.  Suggested  readings  are  given  after  each  topic,  and  there 
are  exercises  planned  to  test  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  subjects, 
which  have  been  covered.  Both  books  and  libraries  are  studied  in 
their  historical  development,  from  the  ancient  clay  tablets  of  the 
Babylonian  libraries  to  the  products  of  type  machines  and  electric 
processes,  made  accessible  by  modern  methods  of  classification  and 
cataloging.  A  list  of  reference  books  is  given,  each  with  an  explana- 
tory note  of  the  special  field  covered,  and  of  the  value  of  the  work  aa 
a  tool  for  the  teacher,  the  student,  or  the  craftsman;  the  spacing  o£ 
these  titles  makes  the  page  trying  to  the  eye,  while  a  uniform  system 
of  entry  would  bring  out  the  titles  of  new  series,  such  as  "Informa- 
tion," and  the  "Package  Library."  The  inadequate  book  collec- 
tions in  school  libraries  are  due  to  lack  of  standards  in  purchasing,. 
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quite  as  much  as  to  lack  of  fimds.  The  principles  of  book  selection 
are  well  discussed  in  a  chapter  which  names  some  specific  tests  which 
may  be  applied  in  judging  books.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  five 
hundred  books  suggested  for  a  High  School  library. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  excellent 
historical  survey  of  children's  literature,  and  the  discussion  of  books 
for  children.  The  lists  suggest  true  and  wholesome  stories  of  adven- 
ture, nature  books,  books  which  tell  how  to  do  and  make  things,, 
easy  plays  for  children,  and  well-illustrated  editions. 

The  section  which  covers  the  establishment,  equipment  and  ad- 
ministration of  school  libraries  might  well  be  more  extended  and  more' 
definite.  Five  pages  are  given  to  Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals,  now 
discontinued,  while  the  subject  of  state  aid  to  libraries  receives  scant 
attention.  There  is  need  here  for  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  aid  given  by  the  state  library  commissions  in  book  selection,  in 
classifying  and  cataloguing  school  libraries,  and  in  loaning  books  to 
supplement  small  collections.  Some  other  suggestions  might  be,, 
the  proper  form  for  a  book-order  letter  and  more  definite  information 
in  regard  to  the  material  available  in  government  documents,  and 
the  procedure  necessary  to  secure  them  from  the  liOcal  Congressman,, 
or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  It  will  be  confusing  to 
the  untrained  assistant  to  find  three  illustrations  of  cataloguing  prac* 
tice  in  the  sample  cards,  and  it  would  also  seem  inadvisable  to  name,, 
without  discussion,  several  varieties  of  library  practice,  such  as 
omitting  book  numbers  entirely,  or  assigning  the  symbol  F  for  fic- 
tion. The  suggestions  as  to  quarter-sawed  oak  for  shelving,  and  non- 
adjustable  shelves  of  a  yard  in  length,  would  probably  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  librarians  as  most  desirable  in  the  equipment  of  a  school 
library. 

It  is  difficult  to  combine  historical  material  and  rules  of  modern 
practice  within  the  limits  of  a  textbook.  The  book  contains  no 
dead  matter,  nor  has  it  materially  failed  to  cover  the  practical  side  of 
school  library  administration.  It  serves  a  good  purpose  in  providing 
a  manual  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  schools,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  of  recognized  merit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian.  It  is 
of  interest  to  recall  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Institute,  in  March,  it  was  annoimced  that  several  of  the  library 
schools  had  voted  this  one  of  the  two  best  library  economy  publica- 
tions of  1915. 

Florence  R.  Curtis. 

University  of  Illinois. 
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JuDD,  Charles  H.  Measuring  the  Work  of  the  Public  Schools.  Sur- 
vey Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
(290  pages.    Price,  50c.) 

In  spite  of  disagreements  among  theorists  regarding  the  principal 
aims  of  education,  the  fact  remains  that  instruction  in  subject  matter 
is  the  core  of  contemporary  school  work.  The  school  lives  in  the 
•class  and  study  rooms;  other  matters,  however  important,  are  strictly 
supplementary.  The  key  to  the  efficiency  of  an  educational  system 
is  foimd  in  the  results  of  its  teaching.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
volume  under  discussion  forms  the  heart  of  the  Cleveland  educational 
survey. 

Ten  thousand  children,  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
enrollment,  annually  fail  of  promotion  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Cleveland.  This  failure  is  most  frequent  in  grades  one,  five,  six,  and 
seven.  Assuming  that  non-promotion  is  caused  by  failure  to  pass  in 
certain  subjects,  reading  appears  to  be  the  responsible  agent  in  grades 
one  and  two,  arithmetic  in  grades  from  three  to  six  inclusive,  and 
grammar  in  grade  eight.  Grammar  and  arithmetic  share  the  re- 
sponsibility in  grade  seven.  Geography  runs  a  close  second  to  arith- 
metic in  grades  five  and  six,  while  history  is  an  important  factor  in 
causing  repetition  of  the  last  two  elementary  grades.  Attention 
must  be  focused  upon  these  subjects  at  the  stages  indicated  if  the 
amount  of  non-promotion  is  to  be  reduced. 

But  the  efficiency  of  instruction  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
percentage  of  failure  alone.  It  is  even  more  dependent  upon  the 
achievements  of  those  who  pass.  The  present  report  makes  no 
attempt  to  canvass  results  in  all  subjects,  but  selects  handwriting, 
spelling,  arithmetic  and  reading  as  representative.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  handwriting  and  spelling,  which  play  a  minor  role  in  non-pro- 
motion, are  here  substituted  for  geography,  history  and  grammar, 
which  are  more  important  factors.  The  reason  for  this  substitution 
is  plainly,  the  fact  that  the  investigator  has  at  his  disposal  objective 
scales  and  norms  in  the  chosen  subjects,  while  reliable  methods  do 
not  exist  for  measuring  results  in  the  more  vital  subjects.  The 
reader  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  need  for  objective  standards 
in  these  other  fields. 

When  compared  with  the  average  achievements  of  children  in 
other  cities  Cleveland  children  are  found  to  rank  as  follows:  in  hand- 
writing, below  the  average  standard  in  grades  five  and  six  and  above 
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it  in  grades  seven  and  eight;  in  spelling,  around  the  average  in  all 
grades;  in  oral  reading  above,  and  in  silent  reading  markedly  below, 
the  standards  set  by  other  schools.  The  "spiral"  arithmetic  tests,, 
while  derived  from  the  Courtis  series,  are  here  applied  for  the  first 
time;  consequently  no  general  norms  exist  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son in  arithmetic. 

Valuable  as  are  the  foregoing  facts  in  determining  the  quality  of 
Cleveland's  teaching,  other  results  stand  out  as  more  useful  in  fixing 
the  responsibility  for  success  or  failure.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
of  these  is  the  extreme  variability  among  the  results  displayed  by 
similar  grades  in  dififerent  schools.  This  fact  is  typified  by  the 
quality  records  in  handwriting.  Among  36  fifth  grades  in  as  many 
dififerent  schools  we  find  median  qualities  ranging  from  32  to  60  on 
the  Ayres  scale.  In  36  eighth  grades  the  qualities  range  from  39  to  65. 
Comparison  of  the  range  of  achievement  of  the  different  fifth  grades 
with  that  of  the  different  eighth  grades  brings  out  another  striking 
fact.  The  majority  of  the  fifth  grades  were  writing  fully  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  the  eighth  grades,  and  far  better  than  some.  So  far 
as  concerns  quality  of  handwriting,  therefore,  many  of  the  pupils  of 
the  fifth  and  eighth  grades  could  change  places  without  affecting  the 
results.  This  same  fact  appears  in  comparing  the  achievements  of 
these  grades  in  all  of  the  subjects  measured,  although  it  is  less  pro- 
nounced in  arithmetic  and  perhaps  in  reading.  A  third  type  of 
variation  is  seen  when,  on  comparing  their  achievements  with  the 
Cleveland  averages,  certain  schools  are  found  to  excel  the  averages 
in  certain  grades  but  to  fall  far  below  them  in  others. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  relations  existing  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  kindergartens  and  high  schools.  It  is 
pointed  out  on  the  one  hand  that  the  kindergartens  lie  outside  the 
control  of  the  regular  school  authorities,  that  promotion  therefrom  on 
the  age  basis  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  ends  of  kindergarten 
training  are  at  present  wholly  undefined.  The  result  is  a  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  units.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  while  an  increasing  proportion  of  elementary  school  graduates 
are  advancing  into  high  school,  the  different  elementary  schools  still 
show  marked  variations  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  harmony  of 
their  relations  with  the  high  institutions.  A  method  is  exemplified 
for  measuring  the  eflSciency  of  different  elementary  schools  in  terms 
of  the  high  school  achievements  of  their  graduates.  Here  again 
most  glaring  differences  in  schools  are  found. 
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The  final  chapter  of  the  text  is  concerned  with  instruction  in  high 
schools.  In  the  absence  of  objective  scales  for  measuring  achieve- 
ments in  special  subjects,  the  ''best  basis  on  which  to  attempt  an 
•estimate  of  high  schools  is  the  routine  record  of  ordinary  work." 
Partly  owing  to  the  local  policy  of  separating  the  academic  from  the 
commercial  and  technical  high  schools  these  three  types  possess  very 
different  standards.  The  academic  schools  attract  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  their  younger,  more  proficient  pupils.  Non-pro- 
motions, failures  and  withdrawals  are  more  common  in  the  technical 
and  commercial  schools.  But  when  the  complications  introduced 
by  different  subjects  of  study  and  periods  of  promotion  are  considered, 
the  greatest  lack  of  consistent  policy  prevails. 

The  main  defects  of  the  Cleveland  schools  appear  to  be  as  follows: 
(1)  the  course  of  study  is  too  conservative,  both  in  the  variety  of 
fields  of  subject  matter  offered  and  in  the  content  of  each  field;  (2) 
standards  of  achievement  and  promotion  vary  enormously  from 
school  to  school;  (3)  the  various  units  of  instruction,  kindergartens, 
elementary  and  high  schools,  are  very  inadequately  correlated;  (4) 
AS  the  preceding  statements  show,  supervision  throughout  the  system 
is  weak  and  decentralized;  (5)  there  are  no  means  in  existence  for 
discovering  automatically  the  presence  of  these  or  other  deficiencies. 
The  recommendations  made  on  the  basis  of  these  findings  are  com- 
paratively modest.  The  two  outstanding  suggestions  appear  to  be, 
first,  that  the  supervisory  agencies  be  more  completely  centralized, 
and  second,  that  the  local  problems  of  instruction  be  constantly  and 
consistently  studied  from  year  to  year,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
^flSciency  of  the  supervisory  department  and  of  securing  more  uni- 
formity in  procedure  and  results  where  such  uniformity  is  warranted. 
At  present  the  instructional  policies  of  the  Cleveland  system  are 
•obscure  and  chaotic;  steps  must  be  taken  to  render  them  orderly 
and  intelligent.  Many  more  specific  suggestions  are  offered,  to  facil- 
itate the  needed  changes. 

Aside  from  the  palpable  service  which  it  renders  local  authorities, 
the  book  has  no  small  value  for  education  at  large.  It  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  complete  expositions  available  of  the  objective 
evaluation  of  instructional  agencies  in  a  city  system.  Board  mem- 
bers, principals  and  superintendents  will  find  here  suggestions  and 
methods  for  use  in  the  study  of  their  own  local  situation.  The  book 
will  readily  serve  as  a  text  book  for  classes  in  educational  supervision. 
IVorkers  in  the  field  of  educational  measurements  will  find  matters  of 
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special  interest  in  the  new  "spiral"  tests  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the 
record  of  the  first  elaborate  application  of  the  Gray  reading  tests. 
Aside  from  these  matters,  the  general  student  of  education  will  dis- 
cover a  fund  of  new  facts  too  numerous  to  be  recorded  here,  and  stu- 
dent and  layman  alike  will  possess  a  most  readable  example  of  the 
measurement  of  school  achievement  in  terms  of  the  newer  pedagogy. 
One  defect  stands  out,  i.  e.,  a  lack  of  continuity  in  procedure. 
The  opening  chapter  leads  the  reader  to  question  the  system's  instruc- 
tion in  geography,  history  and  grammar,  as  well  as  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  In  the  intensive  studies  of  results,  however,  spelling 
and  handwriting  are  substituted  for  the  first  mentioned  subjects. 
Again,  in  the  study  of  high  school  instruction  the  objective  scale 
method  is  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  a  less  satisfactory  procedure 
adopted.  The  analysis  of  kindergarten  efficiency  runs  along  still 
different  lines.  While  these  different  methods  lead  to  practically 
identical  conclusions,  their  presence  reveals  none-the-less  the  gaps  in 
the  present  attainments  of  educational  measurements.  The  author 
can  in  no  sense  be  held  responsible  for  this  lack  of  continuity.  Well 
tried  scales  for  measuring  results  objectively  do  not  yet  exist  in  most 
school  subjects,  especially  in  those  of  secondary  grade. 

B.  F.  PiTTENGER. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker.     Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 
Boston:   Ginn  and  Company,  1915.     Pp.  529+xxv. 

The  basis  for  this  review  is  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  comes 
from  the  use  of  a  book  as  a  text  in  a  college  class  for  a  semester.  This 
use  has  given  an  opportimity  to  test  the  suitability  of  the  book  for 
this  purpose. 

The  scope  of  the  subject  matter  can  be  shown  best  by  the  chapter 
headings  which  are  as  follows:  Broadening  Purposes  of  High  School 
Instruction;    Economy  in  Classroom  Management;  The  Selection 

.  and  Arrangement  of  Subject  Matter;  Types  of  Learning  Involved  in 
High-School  Subjects;  Acquiring  Motor  Control;  Associating  Symbols 
and  Meanings;  Practice  or  Drill;  Reflective  Thinking;  Forming 
Habits  of  Harmless  Enjoyment;  Training  in  Expression;  Self-Activ- 
ity and  Apperception;  Influence  of  Age  on  Learning;  Interests,  The 

.Basis  of  Economy  in  Learning;  Adapting  Class  Instruction  to  Differ- 
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ences  in  Capacity;  Supervised  Study;  The  Use  of  Books;  Conversa* 
tional  Methods;  Laboratory  Methods;  The  Art  of  Questioning;  Prac- 
tice Teaching  and  Lesson-Planning;  Measuring  the  Results  of  Teach- 
ing; and  Organized  Observation  of  Teaching. 

In  these  chapters  Dean  Parker  has  presented  a  wealth  of  pertinent^ 
as  well  as  many  as  somewhat  irrelevant,  details,  written  in  a  simple 
easy  style  that  contrasts  markedly  with  the  involved  sentences  of 
many  educational  texts.  In  its  logical  organization,  however,  the 
book  possesses  decided  weaknesses.  No  real  underl3ring  philosophy 
or  system  is  evident.  The  details  are  presented  one  after  another 
under  the  topic  to  which  they  relate  but  no  hint  is  given  to  the  pros- 
pective teacher  of  any  plan  for  using  them.  When  the  student  has^ 
completed  a  chapter  no  method  of  attack  has  been  given  and  all  he 
carries  away  is  a  mass  of  details  and  devices.  Quotations  are  intro- 
duced promiscuously,  often  elaborating  a  point  which  was  made  in  a 
few  words  by  the  author,  himself,  and  which  no  one  would  question.. 
Dean  Parker  expresses  lack  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  lesson  types  but 
offers  nothing  to  take  their  place.  Even  so  important  a  factor  in 
present  day  teaching  as  the  assignment  is  treated  incidentally  in  a 
few  scattered  paragraphs. 

The  psychological  terminology  used  by  the  author  is  inadequate 
and,  in  some  cases,  almost  naive.  There  are  places  where  a  few  of 
the  terms  commonly  used  by  present  day  psychologists  would  fill  the 
void  nicely.  In  other  places  the  author  has  devised  a  terminology 
of  his  own  to  cope  with  the  situation  or  borrowed  it  from  questionable 
popular  sources.  These  faults  are  in  evidence  especially  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  attention  and  instincts. 

A  few  of  the  chance  remarks  of  the  reviewer's  students  put  the 
book  in  a  nutshell  as  it  is  valued  by  them.  One  said,  "I  like  it  be- 
cause you  can  always  see  what  the  author  is  driving  at."  Another 
said,  "He  is  easy  but  he  is  all  on  the  surface."  A  third  volunteered, 
"Why  does  the  author  take  so  long  to  say  anything?"  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  class  opinion  that  the  book  could  be  reduced  one- 
half  without  leaving  out  a  pertinent  detail. 

In  its  mechanical  features  the  book  exhibits  points  both  good  and 
bad.  Bold  type  and  italics  are  used  liberally — perhaps  too  much  so- 
— to  point  out  the  sub-divisions  of  the  book.  Let  this  be  considered 
a  good  point.  But  the  disregard  by  the  publishing  company  of  the 
hygienic  requirements  of  a  good  text — ^the  paper  is  glazed,  the  type^ 
small  and  thin  faced,  and  the  lines  close  together — can  not  be  con- 
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demned  too  severely.  If  we  ever  are  to  have  text-books  which  are 
printed  properly  those  who  write  them  must  insist  that  their  books 
fulfill  hygienic  requirements. 

Although  this  volume  contains  many  valuable  devices  and  sug- 
gestions it  is  faulty  in  its  mechanical  make-up  and  inadequate  in  its 
general  treatment,  and  hence  in  many  respects  falls  short  in  its  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  needs  of  a  class  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  high 
schools. 

C.  E.  HOLLEY. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Levi  Seeley.     Teaching:  Its  Aims  and  Methods.    New  York:  Hinds, 
Noble  and  Eldridge,  1915.     (Pp.  XI,  313.) 

''The  purpose  of  this  book  is  clearly  to  set  forth  what  teaching  is 
and  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  it,  what  material  should  be 
presented  to  the  pupils,  what  methods  employed,  and  what  the  pro- 
duct should  be." 

These  promises  induce  considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  book  until 
a  few  pages  have  been  pursued.  For  glittering  generalities,  for  wide 
inferences  from  random  personal  observation,  for  expiation  upon 
the  obvious,  in  short,  for  superficiality  this  book  scarcely  has  a  rival 
of  its  kind,  and  it  stands  as  a  monumental  piece  of  passing  pedagogy. 

The  big  I  dots  many  pages  and  but  little  responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  other  writers.  There  are  no  bibliographies  and  foot-note 
citations  number  scarcely  twenty-five.  However,  a  few  modem 
educators  get  honorable  mention  and  even  Dewey's  name  precedes 
a  brief  quotation  of  three  lines.  And  this  book  is  written  for  students 
of  normal  schools  with  the  view  "to  open  up  to  them  the  great  prob- 
lems of  education  that  they  are  studying"! 

It  should  be  said  for  the  book  that  it  is  written  in  attractive  style. 
The  subject  matter  is  arranged  in  clear,  effective  form.  Indeed 
most  text  book  writers  could  well  afford  to  take  note  of  Dr.  Seeley's 
mode  of  presentation.  He  gets  down  upon  the  learner's  apperceptive 
basis — ^but  one  may  doubt  if  the  book  lifts  the  learner  very  far  there- 
from. 

Garry  C.  Myers. 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  "Social  Science"  Department  of  Public  High  Schoolsr 

THE  fact  that  we  are  speaking  more  and  more  of  the  "Social- 
Science"  work,  or  the  "social  studies,"  rather  than  of  courses 
in  history  and  in  civics  and  economics  in  our  high  school  programi? 
means  that  the  material  of  instruction  is  dififerent  and  the  educa^ 
tional  aims  changed. 

The  attention  of  readers  of  this  issue  is  called  to  the  various  brief 
contributions  bearing  in  some  way  upon  the  leading  curriculum  issue 
in  the  public  high  schools  of  today.  Professor  Becker,  speaking 
broadly  for  professional  historians  as  a  class,  explicitly  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  a  reformulation  of  the  aim  of  history  courses  and  at 
the  same  time  admits  being  appalled  at  the  obstacles  to  be  confronted 
by  those  who  may  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  an  immediate  ren 
organization  and  project  it  for  adoption  by  practical  schoolmen.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  American  Historical  Association  has  & 
new  committee  at  work  upon  a  new  definition  of  history  for  secondary 
schools,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Ferguson  of  Harvard. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  report  will  do  more  than  merely  tinker 
in  an  academic  way  with  the  former  reports  of  Seven  and  of  Five^ 
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More   Social   Science   in   the   "Unescapablb   Minimum"   for 
High  School  Graduation 

Superintendent  Cox  proposes  a  thoroughgoing  reconsideration  of 
the  administration  machinery  of  secondary-school-college  articula- 
tion in  the  interests  of  clearer  recognition  of  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  upon  social  science  studies.  Principal  Newlon  reviews  a 
second  notable  series  of  volumes  on  the  general  subject  and  will  from 
time  to  time  deal  with  similar  literature. 

Social  Science  and  High  School  Library  Equipment 

Professor  Robertson,  by  urgent  request  of  the  editor,  consented  to 
risk  his  reputation  to  the  extent  of  characterizing  and  endorsing  the 
books  in  his  list  printed  elsewhere  which  in  his  mind  cover  the  field 
in  an  elementary  way.  In  presenting  elsewhere  this  list  with  hi» 
authoritative  comments  we  hope  that  every  school  now  active  in 
replenishing  and  adding  to  its  supply  of  social  science  books  may 
secure  the  entire  set,  or  as  many  as  possible.  We  venture  even  to 
hope  that  many  high  school  teachers  of  history  and  as  many  school 
administrators,  regardless  of  their  penchant  for  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  may  provide  themselves  with  a  liberal  selec- 
tion of  this  same  literature.  Certainly  the  practice  of  dispensing 
generally  this  citizenship  information  indirectly  as  well  as  through 
the  regular  class  room  exercises  is  as  necessary  now  as  is  the  dispens- 
ing of  particular  information  regarding  occupations,  business  types,, 
etc.,  at  present  becoming  so  popular.  In  addition  it  is  capitalizing 
an  interest  on  edge  at  present  and  probably  never  again  to  be  aroused 
to  a  higher  pitch.  We  have  never  in  our  school  policy  realized  suf- 
ficiently the  dependency  upon  books  of  the  departments  of  English 
and  of  Social  Science  in  our  high  schools.  Indeed  our  organization,, 
administration,  support  and  policy  for  progressive  development  of 
high  school  libraries  would  almost  convict  us  of  educational  blindness, 
in  certain  directions. 

Professor  Dewey  on  Social  Preparedness 

Aroused  as  we  in  a  measure  now  are  regarding  matters  of  prepared- 
ness, even  educational  preparedness  in  a  vague  superficial  way, 
Dewey  thinks  "if  long  years  of  peace  should  by  good  chance  succeed 
our  present  conscientiously  maintained  nervousness,  we  should  re- 
lapse in  our  school  teaching  into  the  same  sentimental  seclusion 
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from  the  world's  aflfairs  which  dominates  present  instruction  in  his- 
tory and  social  subjects. 

"An  earlier  generation  received  some  seepings  from  biblical 
lore.    There  was  some  intimation  of  a  world-history  prior  to 
its  real  commencement  in  1492;  there  was  at  least  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  blank  dimly  dotted  with  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  vague  'Europeans'  between  the  end  of  Jewish  and  the 
beginnings  of  American  history.    Today  the  pupil  who  leaves 
(and  most  of  them  do)  before  reaching  the  high  school  can 
only  wonder  at  the  odd  selection  of  1492  as  the  nimieral  for 
the  year  one,  and  can  proceed  through  his  course  of  Amer- 
ican history  with  no  suspicion  of  Europe  save  as  a  place  from 
which  discoverers  set  sail  and  colonists  departed,  and  as  an 
abode  of  men  whose  evil  plans  got  good  Americans  into 
wars,  and  whose  affairs  and  governments  in  general  are  such 
that  the  less  Americans  have  to  do  with  them  the  better. 
*******I  confess  that  there  is  something  in 
this  vast  provincialism  which  is  not  altogether  unpleasing. 
There  is  a  sort  of  vegetative  health  in  the  self-sufficiency. 
But  nevertheless  it  is  dangerous.    Facts  have  changed." 
Professor  Dewey  goes  on  to  show  how  actually  we  have  changed  and 
how  now  our  industry  and  commerce  have  interwoven  our  destinies  to 
such  an  extent  that  our  older  state  of  mind  is  dangerous.   He  indicates 
a  dififerent  way  of  teaching  American  history,  for  example,  as  in  a  way 
largely  a  reflection  of  European  movements  and  problems,  waves  of 
immigration,  and  various  native  interests  which  solely  correspond  to 
the  operation  of  world-wide  forces.     "A  generation  educated  in  the 
Jads  of  American  history  instead  of  in  an  American  mythology 
would  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  and  express  a  unified  mind  in  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  should  one  recur."    He  does  not  like  our  school  books 
in  civics  "as  colorless  as  chalk"  and  our  other  treatments  of  other 
topics  in  social  studies  with  their  "tepid  characterlessness."     "The 
whitewash  of  indiscriminate  eulogistic  language  covers  the  things 
which  make  social  life  difficult,  uncertain  and  interesting."    The 
high  school  student  must  see  that  there  is  now  as  there  always  has 
been  a  "struggle  between  interests  entrenched  in  law,  institutions 
and  social  convention,  and  the  requirements   of  further  enlighten- 
ment and  emancipation."    A  nation  must  be  habituate  to  think  in 
terms  of  problems  and  of  the  struggles  to  remedy  them  before  it  is 
"in  the  grip  of  forces  which  create  the  problems."    If  we  with  our 
democratic  freedom  in  school  affairs  could  achieve  this  our  nation 
*' would  have  an  equipment  for  public  life  such  as  has  not  character- 
ized any  people."    We  must  not  expect  something  called  "democracy" 
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in  the  abstract  to  work  miracles  in  our  behalf  as  we  drift  without  a 
definite  policy.  Rather  by  an  '*  intellectual  habit  of  coherent  think- 
ing in  matters  of  foreign  relations/'  in  meanings  of  nationalities, 
shall  we  make  ''democratic  control^'  of  social  affairs  spell  genuine 
familiarity  with  "the  weak  places,  the  dark  places,  the  unsettled 
difliculties  of  our  society."  Although  univerisities  should  of  course 
lead  the  way,  "unless  the  methods  of  critical  discrimination  which 
they  foster  extend  into  our  secondary  schools  and  thence,  indirectly 
at  least,  into  the  elementary  schools,  we  shall  find  democratic  control 
tied  to  a  course  of  inert  drifting  alternating  with  periods  of  excited 
explosion.  To  make  our  schools  the  home  of  serious  thought  on 
social  difficulties  and  conflicts  is  the  real  question    *     *     *     *  " 


C.  H.  J. 


The  After^training  of  Teachers 


In  proportion  as  increasing  demands  for  greater  efficiency  are  made 
upon  teachers  it  becomes  evident  that  training  prior  to  their  begin- 
ning service  at  best  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  entire  professional 
preparation  they  should  ultimately  receive.  Definite  attempts  must 
be  made  to  provide  more  effective  additional  training  for  teachers  in 
active  service.  For  many  years  teachers'  institutes,  associations  and 
conferences  have  been  the  only  means  of  such  after-training,  and 
while  they  have  rendered  substantial  service,  they  are  now  proving 
inadequate  to  meet  the  modern  needs.  Radical  developments  are 
necessary  before  a  satisfactory  character  and  degree  of  after-training 
can  be  secured.  The  basis  for  such  developments  will  probably  be 
obtained  through  legislation  and  administrative  measures,  designed 
to  accomplish  definite  objects  as  to  length  of  the  period  of  employ- 
ment of  the  teachers,  adequate  compensation  and  requirements  for 
prolonged  professional  training.    It  is  here  suggested  that — 

1.  All  teachers  be  under  service  throughout  the  year  and  be  paid 
in  52  weekly  or  12  monthly  installments. 

2.  A  definite  program  for  the  employment  of  the  teacher's  time 
for  each  year  should  be  approved  by  the  school  authorities,  which 
program  should  include  time  of  actual  teaching,  time  for  professional 
self-improvement  and  a  definite  vacation  period. 

3.  For  example,  a  program  for  a  young  teacher  might  be  as  follows: 
thirty-six  weeks'  actual  teaching  in  school;  two  weeks'  incidental 
vacations  throughout  the  year;  four  weeks  of  a  definite  summer  vaca- 
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tion;  and  six  weeks'  attendance  on  a  summer  schooL  Under  other 
<;ircumstance8,  and  for  more  mature  teacherS;  attendance  on  summer 
school  might  be  replaced  by  special  teaching  in  vacation  schools  or 
in  summer  camps  or  by  travel,  or  by  any  one  of  several  other  possible 
means  of  professional  self-improvement. 

This  tentative  program  does  not  cover  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the 
year.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  educational  administrators  that  if 
teachers  would  report  at  least  a  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  and  remain  a  week  after  the  close,  the  benefits  would  be 
marked,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  country  schools  and  of  teach- 
•ers  beginning  service.  It  should  at  once  be  apparent  that  a  week 
spent  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and  another  after  the 
<;lose  of  the  year,  for  interviews  with  individual  pupils,  adjusting  re- 
cords, and  arranging  for  the  satisfactory  inaugurating  or  closing  the 
work  of  the  year,  would  result  in  enhanced  eflSciency  of  the  school 
•during  the  period  in  which  classes  are  regularly  in  session. 

Tfeese  proposals  are  submitted  in  the  conviction  that  the  profes- 
sional after-training  of  teachers  must,  much  more  than  heretofore, 
become  a  systematic  and  effective  affair  in  educational  administra- 
tion. Salaries  of  teachers  must  be  increased  because  of  added  ex- 
penses and  responsibilities,  but,  soundly  administered,  the  above 
program  would  certainly  lead  to  a  substantial  gain  in  teaching  ef- 
ficiency. Teaching  would  become  more  professional  in  character, 
And  the  school  authorities,  in  approving  the  year's  programs  of  the 
teachers,  would  gain  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of  re- 
warding them  for  special  efforts  to  improve  their  professional  equip- 
ment. 

D.  S. 
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(if  ore  extended  reviews  of  some  of  these  books  may  be  expected  in  later  ismes) 

Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  May  Ayres.  School  Buildings  and  Equip- 
Hon.    Cleveland  Educational  Survey.     L.  P.  Ayres,  Director. 

Buildings  and  Equipment  are  here  discussed  from  the  points  of 
view  of  general  utility,  hygiene,  safety,  and  costs.  The  authors  have 
little  adverse  criticism  to  make  of  recent  developments  in  school 
architecture  in  Cleveland.  Cleveland  has  been,  probably,  the  most 
generous  and  far-sighted  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  in  pro- 
viding the  right  sort  of  material  equipment  for  its  schools. 

Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educaiionfor  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
19iS,  19H.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  48,  1915.  (Pp. 
52,  iv.     20  cents.) 

The  work  now  being  done  in  the  way  of  educational  aid  to  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  is  described,  and  the  urgent  need  for  more  abundant 
Bnd  more  certain  funds  is  emphasized.  The  work  of  education  is 
shown  to  be  very  largely  a  work  of  enlightenment  in  regard  to  hygiene. 
An  energetic  campaign  is  being  carried  on  against  the  too-prevalent 
tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  venereal  diseases.  Co- 
operative native  enterprises  of  all  sorts  are  being  encouraged. 

LuDiA  R.  Blaich.  Three  Industrial  Nations .  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1915.     (Pp.  xii,  366.) 

This  book  represents  a  novel  departure  from  the  rule  of  geography 
texts  for  the  grades.  The  author  asserts  that  the  common  error  of 
elementary  texts  in  geography  has  consisted  in  their  endeavor  to 
cover  every  comer  of  the  globe.  She  has  chosen  to  confine  her 
treatment  to  three  nations;  The  United  States,  England,  and  Ger- 
many. These  are  treated  from  the  industrial  point  of  view.  She 
has  endeavored  to  omit  the  incidentals  and  the  less  important  details, 
with  which  she  thinks  former  texts  have  been  too  much  occupied. 

Henry  Eldridge  Bourne.  The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe 
{1763-1815).    New  York:   The  Century  Co.,  1914.     (Pp.  494.) 

This  comprehensive  single  volume  by  Professor  Bourne  covers  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way  the  revolutionary  period  and  well  supplies  the 
reader  with  a  treatment  of  this  fascinating  period  of  history  which 
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may  be  supplemented  by  Hazen's  Europe  Since  1815,  noted  in  & 
previous  issue. 

Frank  Forest  Bunker.  Reorganization  of  the  Public  School  System. 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  8,  1916.  (Pp.  186  +  iv* 
Price,  20  cents.) 

Each  of  the  three  departments  of  education;  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher,  or  college,  sprang  up  in  response  to  different  de- 
mands. We  have,  at  present,  a  definite  chronological  order,  but  the 
organic  relation  between  the  three  have  not  yet  been  realized. 

With  this  introduction,  the  author  proceeds  to  trace  the  efforts 
toward  reorganization  through  the  work  of  the  famous  Committee  of 
Ten;  the  demands  for  a  jimior  high  school  organization,  which  came 
with  the  present  century;  and  finally,  he  gives  a  picture  of  the  prac- 
tice where  a  scheme  of  reorganization  has  been  adopted. 

Symposium  on  Speech,  Voice,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Tract.  Pub- 
lished as  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
and  Larynology.  Achey  &  Gorrecht,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Pp.  75. 
Price  35  cents.) 

The  entire  space  of  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  OphlhaU 
mology,  Otology,  and  Laryngology  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"Committee  on  American  Speech";  Dr.  Burton  Haseltine  and  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Clapp  of  that  committee  secured  twelve  other  con- 
tributors, their  fourteen  articles  comprising  a  "Symposiimi  on  Speech, 
Voice,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Tract." 

The  title  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  contents.  After  a  general 
survey,  a  group  of  papers  discuss  the  subject  of  speech  defects  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nose  and  throat  specialist  and  the  dentist; 
the  school  and  stage  are  next  heard  from;  representatives  of  two  large 
businesses  follow;  and  the  series  is  closed  by  a  commendatory  review 
of  a  new  book  on  voice  production. 

The  medical  articles  are  not  too  technical  for  the  layman  whose 
understanding  is  also  assisted  by  some  thirty  diagrams  and  photo- 
gjraphs.  For  the  general  reader  perhaps  the  most  arresting  observa- 
tion is  contained  in  a  quotation  from  Dr.  William  Healy  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute  in  Chicago:  *'We  have  been  tremendously 
impressed  with  the  influence  which  a  speech  defect  has  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  offender.  ...  Character  deterioration  has  been 
made  much  of  by  specialists  in  speech  defects."  This  influence,  he 
explains,  makes  for  anti-social  behavior.  It  is  just  the  social  value 
of  good  speech  which,  naturally,  the  teachers  emphasize  most. 
Finally,  though  business  effectiveness  is  the  prime  consideration  of 
the  two  men  who  write  very  interestingly  about  the  training  and 
supervision  of  telephone  operators  in  the  Chicago  Exchange,  it  is 
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frankly  recognized  by  them  that  good  speaking  is  good  business 
largely  because  of  its  social  and  aesthetic  value.    It  is  a  unique  col- 
•  lection  and  well  worth  reading. 

John  Dewey.  The  School  and  Society.  (Revised  Edition.)  Chi- 
cago: The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1915.     (Pp.  xv,  164.) 

In  his  new  edition  of  The  School  and  Society  Dewey  shows  that 
the  past  twenty  years  have  not  witnessed  a  change  in  his  educational 
principles,  advanced  in  the  earlier  edition.  The  first  three  chapters 
of  the  older  edition  are  included  in  the  present  volume  substantially 
unchanged.  For  the  fourth  chapter,  describing  the  work  of  the 
University  Elementary  School,  are  substituted  five  chapters;  The 
Psychology  of  Elementary  Education,  FroebePs  Educational  Prin- 
ciples, The  Psychology  of  Occupations,  The  Development  of  Atten- 
tion, and  the  Aim  of  History  in  Elementary  Education.  Those  who 
were  readers  of  the  Elementary  School  Record  years  ago,  will  recog- 
nize in  these  five  chapters  articles  which  appeared  in  that  journal. 

The  substitution  made  in  the  late  edition  is  a  distinct  addition  in 
that  it  makes  available  valuable,  material  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  generally  accessible,  and  in  that  it  contributes  to  a  more 
nearly  complete  development  of  Dr.  Dewey's  educaitonal  theory  in 
one  volume.  Nevertheless,  readers  of  the  older  edition  will  feel  a 
loss  in  the  omission  of  the  attractive  and  personal  element  contained 
in  the  treatment  of  the  experimental  school. 

Carl  Russell  Fish.  The  Development  of  American  Nationality.' 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1913.     (Pp.  xxix,  543.) 

A  standard  and  authoritative  and  also  very  interesting  treatment 
of  a  subject  about  which  it  is  more  and  more  necessary  for  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  know  something.  Such  books  as  this  should  be  in 
all  high  school  libraries. 

H.  S.  Kellogg.  Teachers'  Cottages.  Published  in  Cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  1916.  Free  on  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education.     (Pp.  58.) 

The  movement  toward  providing  cottages  for  teachers,  especially 
in  the  small  schools  and  rural  schools,  is  growing  rapidly  all  over  the 
<3omitry.  This  movement  should  make  of  the  "floating  teaching 
population"  a  much  more  permanent  and  a  much  more  efficient 
body  of  teachers  and  citizens. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  Department  of  Health 
for  La  Salle,  Peru,  and  Oglesby,  Illinois,  1915.     (Pp.  65.) 

The  joint  hygienic  Institute  of  these  three  small  North  Central 
Illinois  cities  submits  as  its  First  Annual  Report,  an  account  of  its 
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organization,  the  menacing  health  condition  that  called  it  into  beings 
and  its  accomplishment  in  the  way  of  providing  better  hygienic 
conditions  in  the  three  cities. 

James  S.  Hiatt.  The  Truant  Problem  and  the  Parental  SchooL 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  29,  1915.  (Price  5  cents. 
Pp.  35  +  iv.) 

Mr.  Hiatt  has  made  a  study  of  the  truant  problem  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  has  examined  the  parental  schools  in  thirteen  cities.  He  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  parental  school  is  a  very  eflScient  agency  for 
reclaiming  youthful  truants  and  petty  legal  offenders,  and  the  fact 
that  no  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  these  are  returned  after 
their  first  term  in  the  school  supports  his  conclusion. 

M.  E.  Haggerty.  Arithmetic:  A  Cooperative  Study  in  Educational 
Measurements,  Indiana  University  Studies.  Indiana  University 
Bulletin  No.  18,  1915.     Vol.  12.     (Pp.  123.     Price,'  50  cents.) 

The  data  on  which  this  study  is  based  are  the  results  from  the 
appUcation  of  Courtis  arithmetic  tests  to  8712  pupils  in  grades  4-8 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  twenty  Indiana  cities. 

The  data  are  presented  in  full,  with  the  medians  for  each  city  in 
each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations.  From  these  data  the 
author  has  derived  an  Indiana  Standard.  The  feature  of  this  Stand- 
ard is  its  measure  of  Dependability  or  accuracy.  The  vertical  lines 
on  which  are  represented  the  standard  number  of  rights  and  attempts 
are  so  placed  and  divided  that  a  horizontal  line  connecting  them  at 
any  point  will  indicate  the  Indiana  Standard  of  Dependability.  The 
vertical  lines  have  numbered  divisions  on  them,  so  that  any  number 
of  attempts  and  rights  may  be  shown  by  a  line  connecting  the  two. 
The  angle  that  this  connecting  line  from  the  line  representing  the 
number  of  attempts  makes  with  the  line  representing  the  number  of 
rights  will  indicate  the  accuracy  of  dependability. 

This  table  of  dependability  shows  what  number  of  rights  should  be 
scored  for  any  number  of  examples  attempted,  in  order  to  equal  the 
Indiana  Standard  of  Dependability. 

The  author  thinks  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  which  his 
study  brings  out  is  the  example  of  cooperation  between  scientific 
investigators  and  practical  administrators. 

He  presents  a  valuable  lot  of  data,  the  possibilities  of  which  he 
does  not  claim  to  have  exhausted. 

Second  Annual  Conferences  on  Educational  Measurements.  Indiana 
University  Bulletin,  No.  11,  Vol.  XIII,  Oct.,  1915.  (Pp.  22U 
Price  50  cents.) 

The  principal  discussions  of  educational  measurements  at  the 
Second  Annual  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements  were  de- 
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livered  by  L.  P.  Ayres  and  S.  A.  Courtis.  Both  of  these  men  went, 
at  considerable  lengt/h,  into  the  theory  of  educational  measurements; 
at  the  same  time  giving  examples  of  the  methods  employed  in  deriv- 
ing the  scales  and  tests  that  are  now  used,  and  an  account  of  some  of 
the  results  which  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  these  scales  and 
tests. 

Mr.  Huddelson  gives  an  account  of  the  use  of  the  Harvard-Newton 
English  Composition  Scale  in  the  schools  of  Bloomington.  This  i& 
one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  use  of  this  scale  outside  of  Newton^ 
reported,  and  is,  for  this  reason,  of  considerable  interest. 

William  Ellery  Leonard.  Socrates,  Master  of  Life.  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1915.     (Pp.  vii,  118.) 

The  author  has  attempted  "to  re-interpret,  imaginatively  yet 
critically,  an  ancient  personality  that  has  too  often  become  for  the 
scholar  merely  one  or  another  technical  problem,  and  for  the  general 
reader  too  often  a  name  or  an  anecdote."  There  is  much  life  in  the 
narrative,  particularly  in  the  descriptive  portions  of  the  little  book, 
and  those  who  wish  to  know  about  Socrates  without  having  to  wade 
through  philosophical  discussions  will  find  the  account  refreshing  and, 
we  think  from  our  own  reading,  inspiring.  As  the  author  says, 
**  Among  the  modems  he  has  left  his  impress  on  men  as  different  as- 
Goethe,  Emerson  and  Mill.  But  incalculable  must  have  been  his 
influence  on  the  impressionable  generations  of  European  school  boys 
from  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  whose  best-thumbed  Greek  prose 
texts  have  been  these  same  Socratic  records."  "Nor  alone  on  the 
European  youth:  though  in  our  American  academies  today  Greek 
have  but  one  prophet  to  every  ten  or  twenty  for  the  kingdom  of 
Mechanics,  or  the  kingdom  of  Microscopy,  of  the  kingdom  of  Manual 
Arts,  the  face  of  Socrates  may  appear  at  unexpected  places  and  with 
something  of  the  old  look  and  power." 

The  traditional  integrity  of  the  aged  Greek,  who,  when  condemned 
to  death  imjustly  and  when  friends  opened  for  his  flight  the  prison, 
doors,  refused  to  fly  because  it  was  against  the  laws  of  his  country, 
may  still  help  our  high  school  boys  to  "sturdier  manhood  and  more 
earnest  citizenship."  Another  volume  for  the  growing  high  school 
library! 

David  Mitchell.  Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional  Children. 
Cleveland,  1916.  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion. The  Educational  Survey.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director. 
(Pp.  122.     25  cents.) 

The  author  discusses  exceptional  children  under  two  heads;  the 
socially  competent,  and  the  socially  incompetent.  He  tells  what 
provision  is  made  for  such  children  at  present,  and  makes  certain 
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recommendations  in  the  direction  of  more  adequate  provision  for  such 
classes.  He  also  discusses  methods  of  selecting  exceptional  children, 
especially  the  use  of  the  Binet  tests. 

Ernest  Carroll  Moorb.  What  Is  Educationt  Ginn  and  Co., 
Boston,  1915.     (Pp.  x,  356.) 

The  author  thinks  one  of  the  greatest  needs  both  of  teachers  and  of 
students  is  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  education. 
He  feels  that  our  educational  thought  overlooks  the  essential  unity  of 
the  entire  educative  process  throughout  all  grades  of  schools,  that 
we  are  confused  as  to  the  nature  of  our  undertaking  and  that  the  very 
nature  of  knowledge  must  become  again  our  chief  concern.  The 
volume  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on  what  is  education,  what  is 
knowledge,  on  general  discipline,  education  as  word-building,  kinds 
of  education,  learning  by  doing,  the  place  of  "method,"  learning  by 
problem-getting,  organization  by  selection,  diagnostic  education,  and 
learning  to  work  with  concepts.  The  discussions  of  "problem- 
getting''  and  of  "diagnostic  education,"  the  latter  a  discussion  of 
examinations  and  educational  "scales"  and  "standardizing  tests," 
are  particularly  interesting.  The  author  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  McMurry  and  Dewey. 

The  New  York  Times  Current  History:  The  European  War.  Vol- 
umes I,  II.  New  York:  The  New  York  Times  Company,  1915. 
(Pp.  1221,  1192.     $4.50.) 

These  volumes  contain  each  the  most  important  literature  of  the 
particular  six  months  of  the  war  of  which  they  treat.  The  discus- 
sions are  chiefly  more  or  less  oflScial  and  are  impartial.  The  books 
are  bound  in  cloth  with  gold  lettering,  and  are  well  illustrated  with 
cartoons,  portraits  of  all  the  chief  figures  of  the  era,  and  numerous 
and  valuable  maps. 

While  these  volumes  are  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  so-called  school 
"social  science"  they  still  are  in  our  judgment  necessary  additions  to 
any  high  school  library  and  to  every  personal  library  of  up-to-date 
school  administrators  and  particularly  indispensable  to  teachers  of 
history.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  published  as  com- 
prehensive a  collation  of  the  best  literature  of  the  great  European 
War.  In  addition  to  the  chief  official  utterances  and  the  collection  of 
official  documents  permanent  value  attaches  to  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  publicists,  writers  and  commentators  on  the  war. 

Program  of  the  TwerUy-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Chicago.  March 
24  and  25,  1916.     (Pp.  67.) 

This  report  does  not  represent  an  attempt  to  cover  in  an  exhaustive 
way  the  whole  field  of  secondary  school  organization  and  adminis- 
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tration.  The  committee  has  simply  tried  to  state  in  this  report,  as 
clearly  as  possible,  the  present  status  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
North  Central  territory  and,  in  connection  with  these  ascertained 
conditions,  to  make  certain  recommendations. 

One  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Unit. 
Here  the  committee  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  transfer  the  emphasis 
from  the  quantitative  to  the  qualitative  character  of  instruction; 
from  the  time  allotment  to  the  aims  and  methods. 

H.  S.  Richards.  Legal  Education  in  Great  Britain,  Bureau  of 
Education  Bulletin  No.  18,  1915.     (Price  5  cents.    Pp.  20.) 

This  very  brief  paper  contains  some  interesting  points  regarding 
legal  organizations,  practice,  and  customs  in  Great  Britain,  in  com- 
parison with  legal  practice  in  our  own  country. 

Anna  Tollman  Smith.  Secondary  Schools  in  the  States  of  Central 
America,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies:  Scholastic  scope 
and  standards.  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin  No.  26,  1915. 
(Price  10  cents.     Pp.  40  +  iv.) 

Typical  programs  of  studies  in  the  various  South  American  countries 
are  presented  and  the  common  elements,  as  well  as  the  opposing 
tendencies,  are  pointed  out.  The  contrast  between  the  schools  of 
Cuba  and  the  schools  of  Jamaica  bring  out  well  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  two  countries  which  have  come  imder  the  iiidQuence  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively. 

Lewis  M.  Terman.  Research  in  Mental  Deviation  Among  Children. 
Stanford  University  Bulletin  No.  2,  Nov.,  1915. 

Terman  tells  of  the  one  thousand  dollar  fellowship  fund  created  by 
a  gift  from  Dr.  C.  Annette  Buckel,  of  Oakland;  and  a  like  amoimt  set 
aside  by  Stanford  University.  The  work .  planned  is  a  scientific 
investigation  of  not  only  feeble-minded,  delinquent,  and  psychopathic 
deviates,  but  normal  children  as  well.  A  very  good  beginning  has 
been  made  during  the  first  year. 

Marion  Rex  Trabue.  Completion  Test  Language  Scales.  New 
York,  1916.  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education^ 
No.  77.     (Pp.  118.    Price  $1.50.) 

The  author  has  devised  a  number  of  test  sentences,  based  on  the 
Ebbinghaus  form  of  Completion  Test.  After  much  preliminary 
testing,  certain  test  sentences  were  selected  and  these  were  given  to 
approximately  6000  pupils  in  7  states.  The  grading  and  evaluation 
of  the  sentences  is  based  on  the  scores  of  these  pupils. 
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The  author  has  assiuned  that  ability  in  this  kind  of  completion 
test  is  rather  closely  correlated  with  "language  ability,"  though  he 
points  out  that  he  has  not  attempted  to  define  "language  ability." 

The  tests  were  given  to  elementary  and  high  school  pupils  princi- 
pally, and  to  a  smaller  number  of  college  undergraduates  and  post 
graduates.  Abilities  in  the  tests  by  gi^es  (1-12)  shows  approxi- 
mately the  normal  curve  of  distribution  in  every  grade^  except  the 
^d  and  3d.  The  distribution  in  these  two  grades  is  very  irregular, 
•especially  in  the  2d. 

The  sentence  tests  are  presented  in  graded  series,  eaqh  sentence 
with  its  particular  value  attached. 

Walters,  Francis  M.     The  Principles  of  Health  Control.    D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  Chicago,  1916.    476  pages;   cloth. 

A  book  for  high  school  and  college  classrooms,  dealing  with  the 
•control  of  private  and  public  health. 

E.  J.  Ward.     The  SchodUiouse  as  the  Polling  Place,    Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.   Bulletin  No.  13,  1915.     (Price  5  cents.    Pp.  25  +  iv.) 

Mr.  Ward  writes  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  transferring  the  ballot 
box  from  the  contaminating  atmosphere  of  courts  and  jails  to  the 
schoolhouses.  Both  the  purifying  effects  upon  the  voters,  and  the 
^ucational  effects  upon  the  pupils,  from  the  point  of  view  of  civic 
responsibility,  are  pointed  out. 

H.  B.  AND  G.  M.  Wilson.     The  Motivation  of  School  Work,    Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     (Pp.  VI,  251.) 

That  children,  like  adults,  do  best  what  they  like  to  do,  and  see 
reason  in  doing,  is  self-evident.  The  application  of  this  principle  to 
:school  work  is  termed  Motivation;  and  perhaps  the  most  taxing 
problem  of  the  modem  teacher  is  to  devise  definite,  interesting,  and 
compelling  motives  for  all  assigned  tasks.  This  volume  is  a  compen- 
dium of  practical  plans  for  motivating  the  school  work  in  the  various 
subjects  of  study,  organized  and  compiled  by  the  authors  as  a  result 
of  twenty  or  more  years  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  and  super- 
vision. The  authors  have  made  it  in  response  to  a  demand  for  this 
material  in  compact  and  accessible  form.  It  will  be  invaluable  as  a 
plan  book  and  guide  in  working  out  this  most  practical  phase  of 
modem  education. 
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James  Burrill  Angell 

ON  the  first  day  of  this  month,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  occurred 
the  death  of  a  great  American,  James  Burrill  Angell,  who  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  from  1871  to  1909,  and 
president-emeritus  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  a  student  in 
Brown  University  he  came  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  Francis 
Wayland,  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  vigorous  champions  of  modem 
educational  thought  and  practice.  Wayland's  influence  upon  Angell 
is  clearly  manifested  throughout  the  long  period  of  the  latter's  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of,  possibly,  the  greatest  state  university 
in  Ajnerica.  Shortly  after  he  had  voluntarily  surrendered  the  active 
dire<;tion  of  his  presidential  office,  he  said,  so  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago 
informed  by  one  of  his  personal  and  professional  friends,  that,  among 
the  ideals  he  had  attempted  to  realize,  these  two  had  been  considered 
by  him  of  greatest  importance: 

1.  To  teach  the  people  of  Michigan  that  the  state  uni- 
versity was  their  very  own,  to  do  with  it  as  they  pleased,  to 
make  it  a  poor  affair  or  a  great  affair,  as  they  might  elect. 
He  was  insistent  that  all  her  citizens  should  understand  that 
the  institution  was  not  the  property  of  the  regents,  the  presi- 
dent, the  faculty,  the  students,  or  the  alumni,  but  that,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  it  was  to  be  the  embodiment  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  own  educational  convictions. 

2.  To  demonstrate  to  the  people,  the  owners  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  university,  that,  besides  rendering  invaluable 
service  in  many  other  directions,  its  greatest  contribution  to 
their  material  and  spiritual  progress,  consists  of  the  academic 
and  professional  training  of  young  men  and  women,  who, 
after  such  preparation,  will  be  found  in  all  quarters  of  the 
state,  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

His  presidency  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its  long  duration  and 
its  unusual  accomplishments,  but  also  for  the  straightforward,  non- 
political,  educational  methods  he  employed.  Such  a  man  ought  to 
be  at  the  head  of  every  state  imiversity,  and  I  am  hoping  that  the 
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regents  of  each  state  university  will  consciously  aim  to  elect  such  a 
man  to  serve  as  its  chief  executive  officer,  a  great  educational  man, 
with  a  great  educational  record,  with  a  great  educational  program, 
and  with  the  great  talent  and  courage  necessary  to  accomplish  notable 
and  enduring  educational  results.  To  such  a  man,  I  am  confident, 
would  be  freely  given  the  cordial  support  of  the  university  faculty, 
of  the  public  men  of  the  state,  and  of  all  other  patriotic  citizens  who 
believe  that  the  efficiency  and  the  safety  of  all  our  schools  are  best 
guaranteed  by  placing  at  the  head  of  each  a  man  distinguished  for 
professional  educational  leadership. 


W.  S.  Sutton. 


Austin,  Texas,  April  4,  1916. 


Mr.  Ittner  Resigns 

THE  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  on  April  7th  lost  the  services 
of  Mr.  William  B.  Ittner  as  architect.  Mr.  Ittner  had  been 
commissioner  of  buildings  and  architect  for  nearly  eighteen  years 
previous  to  1910,  and  since  that  time,  architect  only. 

If  the  St.  Louis  school  buildings  are  noted  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally as  examples  of  compact,  economical  planning,  of  refined, 
dignified  designing,  and  of  substantial  cgnstruction,  the  credit  is  due 
entirely  to  Mr.  Ittner.  It  has  been  his  genius  as  an  architect  that 
has  evolved  several  wholly  new- types  of  school  plans,  that  has  stand- 
ardized construction  and  equipments,  and  that  has  adapted  in  a  most 
appropriate  and  dignified  as  well  as  modem  manner,  the  historic 
architectiu-al  styles  to  the  schoolhouses  of  his  city.  The  St.  Louis 
schoolhouses  have  been  an  inspiration  to  every  person  who  has  seen 
them. 

By  resigning  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Ittner  has  become  wholly 
free  to  serve  school  boards  and  schools. — From  the  May  issue  of  the 
American  School  Board  Journal. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

18  developing  rapidly  along  many  different  lines,  and  it  is  our  ambition  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  science  and  make  promptly  available  any  new  apparatus,  blanks  or  material  for 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  we  have  been  continually  adding  to  our  line,  and  now  are 
in  a  position  to  supply  everything  required  for  Whipple's  **  Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical 
Tests"  (2d  ed.)— Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  for  Intelligence— Goddard's  Tests  for 
the  Grading  of  Backward  Children— Heaty  &  Femaki's  "Practkal  Mental  Classification"  • 
— Healy's  "The  Individual  Delinquent" — ^Knox's  U.  S.  Immigration  Bureau  Tests — 
Pyle's  "Examination  of  School  Children— Femald's  "Differentiating  Tests  for  the  De- 
fective Delinquent  Class" — ^Franz's  Neurological  and  Psychiatric  Tests— Yerkes  "Point- 
Scale  for  Measuring  Mental  Ability" — ^Porteus's  Tests  for  Mental  Deficiency— Woollcy 
&  Fisher's  Vocational  Bureau  Tests— Weidensall's  Physical  and  Mental  Tests  for  Crim- 
inal Women — ^Wallin's  Tests  for  Measuring  Rate  of  Mental  Growth  and  Improvement — 
Wallin's  Cards  for  Group  Experiments  on  Visual  After-Images — ^Woodworth  &  Well's 
Association  Tests — Freeman's  "Experimental  Education" — ^Kelley's  Constructive  Ability 
Tests— Kent's  Graded  Series  of  Geometrical  Puzzles— The  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation's  "Standardized  Mental  Tests,"  etc.,  etc. 


Descriptive  matter 


From  stock   at   a 
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In  addition  to  the  apparatus  and  supplies  referred  to  above  we  can  supply  anything 
required  for  the  Titchener,  Myers,  Judd,  and  other  leading  texts  and  manuals.  A  new 
series  of  these  lists  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near  future. 

Our  central  location,  Chicago's  exceptional  shipping  fadlities,  and  our  large  stock 
insure  you  prompt  service. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION    AND    SUPERVISION 


The  Junior  High  School* 
Charles  Hughes  Johnston 

University  of  Illinois 

THE  Junior  High  School  movement  is  sweeping  the  country. 
It  marks  a  general  educational  reawakening,  renaissance, 
reconstruction.  This  Association  has  made  it  firat  a  field  of 
investigation,  then  a  propaganda  and  slogan,  now  a  constructive 
program  for  development.  The  Department  of  Superintendence 
has  embodied  it  in  itis  resolutions.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  stands 
committed  to  it.  Many  state  departments  are  making  it  state- 
wide. Large  cities  are  adopting  it  wholesale.  Small  cities  in 
ioapressive  numbers  and  with  impressive  administrative  origin- 
aUty  are  making  their  own  ingenious  adjustments  to  the  idea. 
Surveyors  of  all  kinds  can  think  of  no  recommendable  school 
policy  that  does  not  specifically  incorporate  junior  high  school 
features.  Local  city  politics  finds  it  useful,  popular.  All  sorts 
of  propagandists  like  it.  Co-operating  agencies  affiliating  with 
public  schools  (Ubrary  associations  for  example)  see  in  it  some- 
thing promising.  University  departments  of  Education  and 
Normal  Schools  and  all  other  agencies  for  preparing  teachers 
are  finding  new  aspects  of  professional  preparation  for  this  type 
of  teaching,  new  educational  ideals  toward  which  to  point  the 
intending  teacher.  Text-book  houses  with  the  expected  enter- 
prise are  annoimcing  new  junior  high-school  series  of  text-books, 
heralding,  they  claim,  an  education  with  new  and  invigorating 
ingredients.    Teachers'   employment  agencies   have   begun   to 

*  Address  before  the  geaenX  session  of  National  Education  Association,  July  6, 
1916,  New  York  City. 
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use  the  new  term  and  to  recommend  for  positions  those  with 
the  newly  required  qualifications.  Standing  "expert"  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  (your  own  natipnal  commission  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  and  the  North  Central  Association 
Commission  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula)  are  preparing  large 
areas,  in  fact  the  whole  coimtry,  for  the  intricate  kinds  of  inner 
readjustments  the  adoption  of  this  fimdamental  change  in  school 
policy  calls  for.  There  are  now  educational  courses  in  our 
colleges  and  normal  schools  in  the  jimior  high  school  problems, 
given  by  "experts."  There  is  a  literature,  a  terminology,  a  lingo, 
a  cult,  an  educational  philosophy,  an  educational  party. 

Recently  a  well-known  educator  was  invited  to  address  a 
state  teachers'  association  by  debating  the  affirmative  of  the 
proposition  that  junior  high  schools  could  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  our  public  school  system.  He  replied  that  he  would 
debate  this  question  anywhere  if  there  could  be  foimd  anyone 
who  would  consent  to  take  the  other  side.  One  was  found  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  They  still  exist.  What  is  more  difficult  to 
find  is  their  real  objections  to  the  fundamental  educational 
ideals  we  have  come  to  associate  with,  indeed  to  identify  with 
the  Junior  High  School  Idea. 

There  are,  however,  we  must  continue  to  realize,  two  distinct 
educatiorud  parties  with  genuinely  opposed  platforms — ^unlike, 
you  will  notice,  our  present  political  parties.  One  party  banks 
on  tradition  as  such.  It  thinks  our  educational  history  has 
developed  by  some  inevitable  law  of  growth,  that  it  now  repre- 
sents an  institution  possessed  of  virtues  which  come  from  such 
bona  fide  and  vast  experimentation  as  has  characterized  that 
of  our  educational  machinery.  This  party  is  historically  minded. 
What  we  have  represents  about  what  we  should  have.  The 
fate  of  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  destiny.  The  architecture  of 
our  present  administrative  structure  therefore  has  something 
sacredly  American  about  it.  This  party  is  conservative  and 
has  seen  by  experience  just  what  ordinary  school-keeping  is  and 
just  how  difficult  and  almost  hopeless  a  thing  it  is  actually  to 
renovate  the  whole  plant.  They  too  know  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  other  national  educational  systems.  They 
are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  great  and  so-bulled  civilized 
nations  have  not  accepted  the  sorts  of  educational  innovations 
and  astoimding  extensions  and  differentiations  of  functions  which 
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such  a  fanciful  conception  as  the  Junior  High  School  suggests — 
and  really  means  to  its  proponents.  Democracy  to  this  party 
means  as  much  democracy  as,  in  the  judgment  of  its  leaders, 
the  teachers  and  the  scholars  and  other  participants  in  the  edu- 
cational process  can  stand  without  practice.  They  start  with 
the  school  machinery  and,  thinking  in  its  terms,  allow  as  much 
of  democracy  as  its  terms  will  connote  without  too  much  stretch- 
ing. 

There  is  another  party.  This  second  party  begins  with  dem- 
ocracy and  its  needs  and  thinks  into  this  social  and  industrial 
setting  just  the  kind  of  education  it  seems  to  require.  This 
party  is  made  up  of  the  more  radically  minded  temperamentally. 
They  think  with  amazing  confidence  of  what  the  educative 
process  is  capable  of  becoming.  As  with  their  modem  concep- 
tion of  democracy  so  they  start  with  a  modem  conception  of 
the  psychology  of  educative  processes,  that  they  are  expressive 
processes,  that  knowledge  is  a  real  process,  a  real  method  of 
expression,  and  hence  that  all  school  exercises  such  as  reciting, 
studying,  student  activities,  auditorium  performances,  shop 
trainings,  laboratory  techniques,  '* projects,"  "socialized''  class 
meetings,  and  other  new  and  more  intimate  sorts  of  exercises 
with  the  supposedly  hopelessly  academicized  "humanity"  sub- 
jects must  smack  of  realness.  Thinking  thus  of  the  entire 
.  educative  process  this  party  tends  to  think  of  new  and  novel  and 
often  also  confusing  ways  of  giving  opportunity  to  these  new 
demands — ways  that  make  the  old  type  of  formal  school-keeping 
itself  look  unnatural.  The  Junior  High  School  is  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

With  the  new  political  and  civic  ideal  and  the  new  psycho- 
logical goals  we  have  this  party  actually  adopting  a  new  philos- 
ophy of  life,  and  "educational  realism,"  a  new  scale  of  values,  a 
new  theory  of  what  constitutes  reality.  Theological  dogma 
and,  in  this  case,  literary  formalism  cease  to  be  the  creators,  or 
carriers  of  our  realities.  Politics  and  science  and  industry  and 
war  make  a  new  realm  of  values,  point  a  new  goal  of  education. 

With  this  the  new  party  has  also  become  imbued  with  the 
notion  that  our  ideal  of  universal  education  is  low,  and  our 
method  of  allowing  a  wrong  selective  principle  to  work  in  creat- 
ing an  eighth  grade  dead  line  is  un-American.  This  new  party 
rejects  all  European  notions  of  the  necessarily  selective  character 
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of  secondary  education.  This  party  wipes  out  every  distinction 
between  elementary  or  common  school  education  and  public 
secondary  school  education.  It  gives  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  a  new  definition  of  secondary  education.  It  creates  a  junior 
high  school  transition  stage  which  will  tide  over  the  gap  which 
has  baffled  all  dreamers  of  universal  education  since  the  day 
dreams  of  Horace  Mann.  With  this  new  ideal  of  a  new  univer- 
sality and  non-selective  education  reaching  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  have  come  economic  conditions  which  make  practically 
immediately  realizable  this  pushing  upward  and  this  liberalizing 
and  enriching  of  the  common  school's  instructional  program. 

One  other  factor  operating  in  the  minds  of  this  new  party 
regarding  the  immediate  possibility  of  graduating  from  the 
jimior  high  school  rather  than  from  the  eighth  grade  as  the  rule 
is  the  reaUzation  that  in  academic  achievement  the  American  boy 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  has  not  by  2  years  done  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  French  or  German  boy  who  finishes  the  eighth  year 
in  the  common  school. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  reorganized  secondary  school  in 
America  is  to  be  noted  the  fact  that  in  the  present  stage  of  oiu* 
educational  development  the  public  high  school  must  take  on 
for  the  state's  necessity,  some  professional  or  vocational  fimc- 
tions  such  as  teacher  training,  practical  engineering,  etc.  All 
this  upper  extension  is  boimd  up  with  the  junior  high  school, 
unit  as  it  is  supposed  to  function  in  the  new  complete  system. 
This  new  party  possesses  educational  courage  to  the  point  per- 
haps of  recklessness,  stands  for  experimental  methods  to  the 
point  of  extravagance,  for  the  conscious  exercise  of  new  mental 
processes  and  for  the  vigorous  extension  to  new  boundaries  of 
its  field  of  service. 

What  is  meant  by  the  junior  high  school?  One  writer  thinks 
the  jimior  high  school  is  a  school  made  up  of  the  upper  grades 
(7th  and  8th)  and  the  lowest  grade  (9th)  of  the  present  high 
school,  and  ''organized  after  the  plan  of  a  high  school  as  regards 
curriculmn,  nature  and  method  of  recitation,  instruction  and 
supervision."  This,  the  author  says,  is  the  "real  junior  high 
school — ^the  school  of  tomorrow."  Another  says  it  is  a  school 
of  these  same  grades  or  even  of  the  7th  and  8th  grades  "which 
offers  regular  high  school  subjects"  and  also  "prevocational 
education"  whose  purpose  of  existence  is  "congregation  and 
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segregation";  congregation  from  many  surrounding  elementary 
schools  and  segregation  from  them  into  a  new  atmosphere  where 
indeed,  for  educational  pmposes,  different  groups  of  these  pupils 
can  be  given  different  trainings  in  certain  subjects.  Neither  of 
these  definitions  is  at  all  adequate  to  the  variety  of  junior  high 
schools  in  existence,  to  the  distinguishing  purpose  of  junior 
high  schools,  or  to  what  should  characterize  the  ideal  junior  high 
school.  Defining  the  junior  high  school  in  the  narrow  but  more 
nearly  correct  sense  as  a  special  institution,  we  should  say  that, 
in  intent,  it  is  that  portion  or  department  of  the  public  school 
system  above  the  sixth  elementary  grade,  including  the  7th  and 
8th,  and  usually  the  9th  also,  which  is  organized  under  a  dis- 
tinctive internal  management  with  a  special  principal  and  teach- 
ing staff,  or  under  a  six-year  secondary  school  department  divided 
into  a  jimior  and  a  senior  high  school  of  three  years  each,  with 
one  general  management.  Such  a  school  in  these  first  three 
years,  provides  for  departmental  teaching,  partially  differentiated 
curriciilums,  for  prevocational  instruction  and  for  systems  of 
educational  advice  and  guidance  and  for  supervised  study.  No 
definition  which  merely  says  it  is  an  institution  which  shifts  the 
7th  and  8th  grade  boys  from  elementary  school  to  high  school 
properly  represents  the  ideal  of  this  school. 

This  is  after  all,  however,  but  a  narrow  and  technical  defini- 
tion of  the  junior  high  school.  The  adequate  definition  must 
be  in  terms  of  the  profound  meaning  of  the  movement — ^if  it  is 
profoimd.  The  junior  high  school  in  this  deeper  sense  suggests 
the  breaking  up  of  our  elementary-secondary  public  school 
system  into  smaller,  more  intelligible  and  less  unwieldy  admin- 
istrative and  curriculimi  units.  It  is  but  a  rediscovery  of  what 
Eiu*opean  nations,  in  their  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
restricted  and  selected  field  of  secondary  education,  have  foimd 
to  be  an  administratively  and  pedagogically  necessary  arrange- 
ment. Thinking  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  democ- 
racy we  have  first  thought  all  into  the  secondary  system  as  a 
matter  of  citizen's  right.  We  have  not  thought  yet  sufficiently 
of  how  to  group  and  adjust  oiu*  administrative  machinery  and 
instructional  program  to  them  now  that  we  have  them  enrolled. 
European  school  builders  and  curriculimi  makers,  thinking  not 
of  how  to  populate  secondary  schools  but  how  to  select,  have 
had  their  genius  challenged  not  with  a  condition  of  democracy 
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but  with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  organize  logically,  and  hence 
economically,  the  various  subject  matters  offered  throughout  the 
twelve  years  of  the  complete  selective  secondary  school  period. 
They  are  ahead  of  us  therefore  in  economic  methods  of  breaking 
up  into  curriculmn  imits  the  twelve  year  stretch  of  education 
which  we  in  America  wish  to  make  as  nearly  imiversal  as  pos- 
sible. The  French  "cycle''  scheme  for  curriculum  organization 
represents  an  established  principle  of  curriculimi  construction 
which  the  junior  high  school  promoters  have  been  quick  to  adopt 
in  theory.  To  effectively  practise  this  fundamental  principle 
will  take  time.  A  reconception  of  subject  matter  of  public 
education  in  terms  of  one  six  year  elementary  functioning  unit, 
one  intermediate  three  year  transition  period,  partaking  in  con- 
tent, method,  administration  and  school  atmosphere  of  both 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary,  and  one  three  year  period  of 
genuinely  secondary  work,  is  fundamental  indeed.  Nothing 
less  than  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  junior  high  school.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  courageous  who  have  accepted  the  educa- 
tional challenge  of  this  opportunity  are  floundering. 

Despite  these  bewildering  and  often  vague  aspects  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole  we  are  already  able  to  draw  an  attrac- 
tive picture  of  the  modern  junior  high  school  which  is  to  be. 

It  is  the  American  common  school  breaking  into  the  secondary 
field.  To  appreciate  the  democratic  significance  of  this  we  have 
but  to  imagine  the  Folkschule  graduate  invited  to  go  ahead  in 
the  Gymnasium. 

The  pupil  populdtion  of  the  junior  high  school  will  include 
not  only  those  now  in  7th  and  8th  and  9th  grades,  but  all  of  these 
ages  now  ''overage"  in  the  elementary  6  grades  and  all  over  14 
who  for  any  reason  are  out  of  school.  It  is  a  pupil  democracy. 
Russia  has  the  most  advanced  stage  today,  and  she  has  the  most 
elective  and  exclusive  literary  cliques.  She  also  has  the  fewest 
theaters  and  audiences,  and  the  fewest  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils — all  drawn  from  the  upper  classes.  The  Great  General 
Public  in  our  country  in  education,  as  in  drama,  pays  the  piper 
and  its  pressing  needs  must  call  the  tune — ragtime  till  it  can  be 
refined  into  Beethoven.  So  the  Great  General  Public  is  now 
dominating  the  schools.  It  is  taking  over  secondary  education  as 
well  as  elementar3^  With  it,  of  course,  must  come  fundamental 
changes,  broadside  readjustments.     Our  cUentel  has  at  last  become 
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this  very  same  great,  new,  eager,  childlike,  tasteless,  standardless, 
honest,  crude  "General  Public/'  As  for  blaming  anybody — for 
the  schoolmaster  at  least  it  is  poor  fun  to  blame  such  a  great 
primal  force  as  Democracy.  So  much  for  the  pupil  population 
of  oiu*  junior  high  school. 

Its  material  plant  has  not  been  reduced  to  one  type.  How- 
ever, these  buildings  are  being  planned  for  strictly  junior  high 
school  purposes.  Especially  are  they  being  so  built  as  to  empha- 
size flexibility  in  the  administering  of  instruction,  shop  facilities 
for  prevocational  education  of  all  varieties,  physical  education, 
general  business  fundamentals  of  both  skill  and  information, 
concrete  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  fine  and  home  arts, 
auditorium  and  directed  study  faciUties,  etc.  The  propor- 
tionate space  given  to  shops,  kitchens,  cafeteria,  printing  equip- 
ments, laboratories,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  assemble 
rooms,  real  junior  high  school  Ubraries  and  museums  is  much 
greater  than  one  finds  in  the  ordinary  school  buildings.  There 
will  soon  be  a  junior  high  school  architecture.  These  buildings 
must  be  also  community  centre  plants  of  a  unique  sort,  not 
paralleling  the  senior  high  school  functions  in  these  respects. 
In  addition  to  these  features  of  the  material  plant  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  increasingly  art  rooms  and  spacious  groimds  and 
other  appointments  in  keeping  with  this  critical  three  year  imit 
in  the  reorganized  public  school  system. 

The  school  atmosphere  will  not  be  either  elementary  or  secon- 
dary aswe  now  know  it.  It  will  be  a  jimior  high  school  atmosphere 
or  it  will  be  a  failure.  It  either  has  its  imique  character  and 
tone  or  it  is  but  a  sham  solution  of  a  very  vexed  problem  of 
public  school  reform. 

We  shall  have  better  teachers  and  better  supervision  and  more 
men  teachers  and  a  more  pointed,  focused  ciuriculum.  More 
men  will  become  junior  high  school  principals,  and  there  will 
be  a  more  nearly  divided  teaching  staff  on  the  lines  of  sex.  Start- 
ing a  junior  high  school  creates  a  situation  calling  for  a  selection 
of  high  grade  teachers  to  whom  to  entrust  such  an  institutional 
experiment  in  a  system  of  education.  Better  salaries  will  figure, 
broader  training  will  be  at  a  premium,  years  of  experience  will 
count  and  those  with  deepest  understanding  of  youth  will  be 
selected.  Comparative  educational  results  and  records  of  all 
sorts  will  result. 
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The  sioc^ades  elementary  units  in  buildings  to  themselves  will 
now  be  cleared  of  all  but  the  young  children,  their  single  cur- 
riculum purpose  will  be  clarified  and  their  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  average  pupils  will  be  out  of  the  way.  This  policy  of  "  lifting '^ 
the  overage  from  the  six  grade  elementary  school  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect  upon  all  entrance  requirements  standards  for 
admission  to  the  next  higher  stage.  Likewise  those  who  have 
spent  three  years  in  the  junior  high  school  with  its  now  increased 
exploration  facilities  and  flexible  curriculum  offerings  will  and 
should  naturally  expect  to  be  passed  on  to  something  in  the 
senior  high  school  department  which  is  more  specifically  designed 
to  fit  them  for  some  more  definite  sort  of  lifework.  Then  pos- 
sibly even  the  colleges  may  get  from  all  this  a  suggestion  of  an 
educational  guiding  principle  for  making  their  own  admission 
requirements. 

As  to  subjects  and  single  courses,  new  and  old,  I  have  already 
referred  and  to  progressive  textbook  makers  who  are  even  now 
on  the  job.  Every  single  subject  now  foimd  in  the  three  grades 
concerned  will  imdergo — indeed  is  already  imdergoing  trans- 
formation. New  principles  of  organizing  so-called  general 
courses  in  all  the  main  lines  of  junior  high  school  work,  English, 
mathematics,  general  science,  general  social  science,  foreign 
languages,  practical  arts,  commercial  work, — ^all  presage  an 
educational  era  for  the  making  of  better  pedagogically  con- 
structed "units  of  instruction,"  topical  and  problem  goals  of 
intermediate  education  which  is  going  surely  to  point  us  to  new 
meanings  of  educational  method. 

As  to  curriculum  organization  of  our  courses  we  are  at  least 
now  to  have  design  where  there  was  none.  Someone  has  said 
what  he  misses  in  7th  and  8th  grade  work  is  design.  The  junior 
high  school  organization  creates  q,  situation  in  which  instruction 
without  curriculmn  purpose  will  be  painful  when  in  evidence.  In 
short  we  are  forced  to  search  for  bases  for  our  schemes  of  training. 
Here  we  may  have  curriculum  differentiation  or  we  may  not. 
We  may  differentiate  on  vocational  groimds,  or  on  those  purely 
of  individual  differences,  or  on  none  at  all.  The  thing  is  that 
we  have  got  to  face  the  problem  of  whether  we  can  point  our 
instruction  of  these  grades  in  any  definable  direction.  Indeed 
curriculmn  differentiation  is  the  crucial  issue,  whatever  we  do 
about  it.    We  have  already  in  our  crudely  conceived  prevocational 
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education  begun  to  adjust  your  instruction  in  this  prudent  way 
to  some  sort  of  inevitable  industrial  test  to  come  in  the  life  of 
the  jimior  high  school  pupil,  saving  him  all  the  while  from 
narrow  specialization.  Already  also  we  have  become  increas- 
ingly convinced,  from  our  crude  scales  and  tests,  of  the  con- 
sistent evidences  of  the  inherent  and  universal  natural  differenti- 
ation among  these  children.  No  "Conmion  Elements''  can 
produce  like  effects.  Here  it  takes  uncommon  elements  to  pro- 
duce similar  effects.  Future  probable  careers  suggest  some 
flexibility  in  our  courses;  this  relatively  constant  proportion  of 
poor  J  medium  and  superior  students  reinforces  the  suggestion. 

A  mere  tinkering  with  seventh  and  eighth  grade  subjects  in 
the  old  environment  and  with  an  imchanged  teaching  staff  and 
supervision  cannot  do  what  we  already  know  must  be  done. 
These  internal  matters  of  educational  reorganization  offer  oppor- 
tunities which  must  not  be  squandered.  The  psychological 
value  of  this  junior  high  school  is  that  it  provides  just  this  favor- 
able new  situation  for  seriously  conceived  plans  closely  related 
to  a  clear  educational  philosophy  of  administration.  If  the 
junior  school  is  anything  it  is  the  three-year  section  of  our  public 
school  system,  which,  with  its  newly  developed  types  of  "gen- 
eralized" subject  matter,  "project"  and  other  like  methods  of 
teaching,  democratic  and  free  policy  of  school  management, 
and  intimate  and  intensive  study  of  the  individuaUties  of  pupils, 
seeks  to  direct  pupils  in  finding  themselves  by  exercising  their 
various  traits,  exploiting  their  various  aptitudes  and  making 
possible  intelligent  choice  of  any  special  sort  of  definite  training 
which  may  be  followed  in  the  senior  high  school  or  in  higher 
educational  institutions.  It  is  om*  clumsy,  crude  and  still  more 
or  less  vague  but  yet  unmistakable  attempt  to  shunt  our  educa- 
tional machinery  during  this  particular  three-year  period  into 
the  field  of  diagnosing  and  consciously  exercising,  by  means  of 
more  various  and  more  liberally  conceived  kinds  of  trainings, 
the  individualities  of  pupils. 

Into  this  picture  of  the  modern  junior  high  school,  in  addition 
to  these  larger  features  of  the  material  plant,  the  principal  and 
the  special  teacher,  the  new  entrance  requirements,  the  new  and 
renovated  old  subjects,  the  curriculiun  differentiations,  simpli- 
fied organization,  discipline  adjusted  to  early  adolescence,  and 
equipment,  must  go  such  features  as  directed  school  and  home 
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study,  systems  of  organized  educaiiondl  and  strictly  vocaiional 
guidance,  lengthened  school  day  and  school  year,  carefully  super- 
vised student  activitieSy  and  card  catalogues  of  individvxil  differ- 
ences recorded  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  daily  administration 
of  the  school.  Ask  ourselves  how  many  of  these  features  of  a 
school  are  possible  in  European  systems  and  we  begin  to  appreci- 
ate the  Americanism  of  the  junior  high  school  idea.  We  imder- 
stand  neither  Americanism  nor  the  jimior  high  school  thoroughly 
at  present,  yet  we  can  believe  in  them.  They  are  both  struggling 
for  expression. 

What  are  the  criticisms?  It  is  urged  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
there  are  no  radical  changes  into  adolescence  as  one  notes  at 
fourteen.  But  the  very  idea  of  a  jimior  high  school  is  to  work 
gradually  into  secondary  methods  and  subjects.  It  is  urged 
that  we  are  creating  by  .this  three  curriculima  unit  arrangement 
three  water  tight  compartments  in  our  school  system  instead 
of  two,  and  making  it  therefore  possible  to  subdivide  still  further. 
This  argument  fails  obviously  as  an  argument.  Opponents 
think  the  change  necessarily  means  completely  differentiated 
cmriculums  from  the  first  junior  high  school  year,  failing  entirely 
to  distinguish  different  bases  for  flexibility  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing, and  failing  to  recognize  all  degrees  of  partially  and  progres- 
sively differentiated  lines  of  work.  Again  it  is  to  be  feared,  we 
are  told,  that  if  we  segregate  the  six  year  elementary  school 
*' elementary  graduation"  will  mark  the  natural  dropping  of 
place  for  the  majority — this  in  the  face  of  many  figures  to  the 
contrary  from  widely  scattered  junior  high  schools.  Forgetting 
the  fact  that  the  new  plan  of  entrance  to  some  part  of  the  jimior 
high  school  will  be  in  force  the  opponents  argue  too  that  the 
overage  will,  when  they  reach  the  compulsory  age  (in  whatever 
low  grade  they  are)  tend  to  drop  out.  Instead  they  will  be 
happy  and  adjusted  in  the  junior  high  school  itself  before  any 
such  condition  prevails.  It  is  argued  that  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  schools  must  follow  any  such  step  as  starting  a  junior 
school.  It  will  and  this  is  the  best  argument  for  it.  They  are 
even  speaking  of  cost — ^forgetting  the  striking  feature  it  pos- 
sesses of  more  fairly  equalizing  things  by  raising  the  per  capita 
in  the  upper  part  of  elementary  organization.  They  claim  that 
granmiar  school  teachers  are  now  better  teachers  than  high  school 
teachers  and  that  granamar  school  conditions  are  better  school 
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conditions,  and  that  all  this  is  an  argument  against  cutting 
the  7th  and  8th  grades  away  from  the  elementary  school  and 
engrafting  them  upon  the  high  school — overlooking  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  what  is  proposed.  Other  arguments  are  that  the  plan 
is  better  fitted  for  the  city  schools  than  for  the  small  schools  and 
that  therefore  credentials  admitting  pupils  from  the  smaller  to 
the  larger  schools  would  be  made  more  difficult;  and  that  chil- 
dren driven  from  the  common  school  earlier  will  be  ''sorted" 
into  differentiated  courses  according  to  their  probable  future  em- 
ployment. Such  arguments  are  doubtless  offered  by  their  authors 
merely  because  they  must  offer  some  sort  and  find  these  the  only 
available  ones.  It  is  very  clear  that  they  do  not  touch  vitally 
the  chief  educational  problems  genuinely  constructive  high  school 
administrators  are  facing. 

The  Junior  High  School  is  more  than  ansrthing  else  a  term 
adopted  to  denote  design  in  our  educational  organization  and 
adm^iistration.  It  means  th^t  something  other  than  tradition 
and  accident  has  come  to  influence  our  development.  It  means 
some  sort  of  imiqueness  both  in  the  pedagogy  of  school  subjects 
new  and  old  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  administration.  It  means 
the  Americanization  of  a  world  tested  principle  of  curriculum 
building.  It  means  flexibility  and  therefore  science  in  the 
manipulation  of  our  total  school  plants.  Meaning  in  a  restricted 
sense  reorganization  of  the  three  intermediate  grades  it  in  reality 
means  reorganization  of  the  entire  public  school  system.  It 
has  as  a  term  prevailed  because  of  the  spirited  chiunpionship 
of  its  ideals  by  effective  educational  leaders  in  the  face  of  as 
determined,  even  more  violent  opposition. 

Why  does  it  stand  for  us  today  as  our  chief  educational  prob- 
lem? In  the  first  place  because  it,  like  fire,  though  indispensable 
in  the  right  place  and  in  the  right  hands,  is  still  dangerous; 
because  it  is  misunderstood,  because  its  proponents  exaggerate 
its  immediate  values,  because  like  all  real  reforms  it  really  can- 
not be  fully  understood  by  any  one  at  the  present  stage  of  its 
evolution; — ^it  is  our  prime  educational  problem  because  of 
course  the  Junior  High  School  is  the  adopted  caption  for  an 
institution  which,  whatever  we  think  of  it,  is  spreading  every- 
where. The  Junior  High  School  in  its  name  and  independent 
physical  existence  and  form  of  organization  is  but  the  outward 
manifestation  of  a  sound  new  philosophy  of  education.    It  is 
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the  name  we  have  come  to  associate  with  new  ideas,  promotion, 
new  methods  of  preventing  elimination,  new  devices  for  moving 
selected  groups  through  subject  matter  at  different  rates,  higher 
compulsory  school  age,  new  and  thorough  analjrses  (social, 
economic,  psychological)  of  pupil  populations,  enriched  courses, 
varied  and  partially  differentiated  curriculum  offerings,  scientific- 
ally directed  study  practice,  new  schemes  for  all  sorts  of  educa- 
tional guidance  (educational  in  narrow  sense,  and  also  moral, 
temperamental,  and  vocational),  new  psychological  characteriza- 
tions of  types  in  approaching  the  paramount  school  problem  of 
individual  differences,  new  school  year,  new  school  day,  new 
kind  of  class  exercise,  new  kinds  of  laboratory  and  library  equip- 
ment and  utilization,  and  new  kinds  of  intimate  community 
service.    It  has  somehow  fired  our  educational  imagination. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  educational  philosophy  already.  Even  its 
vigorous  opponents  have  done  the  cause  valuable  service  and 
made  real  though  so  far  negative  contributions.  From  now  on 
however  it  would  seem  that  all  educators  should  pull  with  the 
current,  and  constructively  help  clarify  the  real  "Junior  High 
School  Idea." 
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Reorganization  of  Education  for  Children  from 

12  to  14  Years  of  Age* 

David  Snedden 

CommiMioner  of  Education  of  Maaiadnuetts 

I.  The  topic  assigned  me  on  the  program  falls  a  bit  short  of 
the  subject  I  shall  treat,  in  two  respects:  (a)  I  shall  deal  with 
all  children  from  12  to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  instead  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  only;  and  (b)  I  shall  assume  that 
there  is  no  proposal  to  transfer  pupils  of  these  ages  to  the  high 
school  as  we  know  it,  but  rather  to  organize  for  them  a  special 
type  of  school,  at  least  in  urban  commimities,  to  be  known  as 
the  Intermediate  School  or  Junior  High  School. 

I  shall,  as  my  topic  suggests,  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
proposed  change,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychological  con- 
ditions, and  social  needs,  of  the  children  involved. 

II.  But  first,  let  us  get  our  bearings.  Proposals  for  the  Junior 
High  School  type  of  school  organization  are  chiefly,  as  yet,  pro- 
posals for  administrative  readjustments.  I  hear  very  little 
regarding  probable  pedagogical  changes — ^in  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  methods  of  teaching  as  now  desired  or  expected  in  the 
upper  grades,  I  mean.  In  large  measiu-e  the  new  type  of  organ- 
ization is  sought  simply  as  means — ^in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons an  indispensable  means — of  attaining  the  educational  goals 
which,  long  ago,  we  set  ourselves  for  children  in  upper  grades, 
and  in  some  cases  for  all  children  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

1.  The  existing  type  of  organization  as  found  in  almost  any 
urban  commimity  in  the  United  States  is  usually  as  follows: 

(a)  The  elementary  school  consists  of  eight  or  nine  grades, 
children  in  which,  ranging  from  five  to  about  fifteen  years,  are 
all  housed  in  one  school  building; 

(b)  From  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the  pupils  twelve  years  of 
age  and  upward  are  found  retarded,  in  grades  below  the  seventh, 
competing  with  younger  and,  as  a  rule,  brighter  children; 

*  Paper  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  July  4, 1916,  by  Commifisioner  David  Snedden  of  Massachu- 
setta. 
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(c)  The  grade  teachers  teach  all  subjects  in  grades  below  the 
seventh;  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  all  but  manual  training 
for  boys  and  household  arts  for  girls  'at  times  music  and  drawing 
are  taught  departmentally,  and  in  perhaps  three  to  five  per  cent, 
only  of  all  schools  fairly  comprehensive  systems  of  departmental 
teaching  in  general  are  found'; 

(d)  The  upper  grade  teachers  are  women,  with  increasingly 
rare  exceptions;  these  women  have  not  had  special  training  for 
upper  grade  work  but  are,  as  a  rule,  the  abler  of  the  teachers 
who  obtained  their  first  experience  in  country  schools  or  lower 
grades  (upper  grade  positions  frequently  carry  better  salaries, 
and  are  therefore  sought  by  women  who  expect  to  remain  per- 
manently at  teaching); 

(e)  The  course  of  study  is  uniform  for  all  pupils  alike,  except 
for  the  differentiation  of  manual  training  for  boys  and  household 
arts  for  girls;  its  primary  elements  are:  English  language,  English 
literature,  geography,  American  history,  and  arithmetic;  while 
hygiene,  science,  drawing,  music,  manual  arts,  civics,  etc.,  are 
secondary  or  incidental  elements,  foreign  language  and  voca- 
tional guidance  being  rare  elements; 

(f)  Standards  of  graduation  are  determined  almost  wholly  by 
the  prevailing  standards  of  admission  to  high  school;  hence,  as 

•a  rule,  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  required  to  attend 
school  obtain  the  elementary  diploma. 

2.  The  school  organization  which  I  have  in  mind  as  being 
more  effective — ^namely,  the  Junior  High  School — should  have 
the  following  features: 

(a)  All  children  from  five  to  twelve  (except  children  under 
twelve  who  have  finished  the  sixth  grade)  should  be  taught  in 
schools  located  near  their  homes  (schools  which  need  not  exceed 
four  or  five  rooms  in  size),  staffed  by  women  teachers  only; 

(b)  These  lower  elementary  schools  should  never  be  very 
large — ^ten  or  twelve  rooms  would  be  a  desirable  maximiun — ^and 
the  principal  should  be  simply  a  head  teacher;  but  for  each 
fifty  to  seventy  teachers  in  these  schools  in  any  commimity 
there  should  be  a  woman  supervisor  of  instruction; 

(c)  All  children  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age  (in- 
cluding children  under  twelve  ready  for  the  seventh  grade,  and 
excluding  children  under  fifteen  ready  for  the  regular  or  senior 
high  school)  should  be  sent  to  the  central  Junior  High  School  or 
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Intermediate  School  (it  should  be  assumed  that  a  walk  of  one 
and  one  half,  or  even  two  miles  is  not  excessive  for  this  purpose)  ; 

(d)  The  course  of  study  in  the  central  school  should  offer 
the  pupils  a  large  range  of  elective  or  optional  studies  in  addition 
to  certain  essentials  in  English  language,  English  literature, 
American  history,  community  civics,  and  geography,  which 
latter  should  be  prescribed  for  all  (for  retarded  pupils  special 
classes  in  these  subjects  to  be  formed) ; 

(e)  Promotion  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  by  subject,  so 
that  a  retarded  pupil,  for  example,  in  the  fourth  grade  in  arith- 
metic may,  if  qualified,  enter  seventh  grade  geography;  and  a 
boy  backward  in  history  may  nevertheless  take  eighth  grade 
industrial  arts  (manual  training)  if  qualified; 

(f)  Teaching  in  the  Jimior  High  School  is  expected  to  be 
departmentally  organized  by  subjects,  or,  preferably,  along  lines 
of  the  Gary  plan,  by  groups  of  related  subjects;  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  organization  will  produce  a  demand  for  specially  quali- 
fied teachers; 

(g)  If  the  State  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  men  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  departmental  posi- 
tions, not  primarily  because  they  are  necessarily  better  teachers 
than  women,  but  because  it  is  desirable  to  introduce,  in  boys' 
classes,  at  any  rate,  the  influence  of  masculine  personality. 

III.  Those  of  us  who  favor  such  reorganization  of  education 
as  will  give  us  the  six-three-three  plan  or  the  six-two-four  plan 
— ^with  the  Jimior  and  Senior  High  Schools  either  as  two  and  four 
year  or  three  and  three  year  schools  respectively,  and  in  any 
event  as  large  central  schools — do  so  because  we  believe  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  psychological  conditions  of  children  as  well  as 
their  social  needs  justify  such  reorganization,  even  if  it  cost  the 
community  slightly  more  financially.  What  are  tliose  conditions, 
and  what  are  those  needs? 

1.  The  conditions  are  siunmed  up  in  the  two^words  ''increas- 
ing variability/'  Uniform  programs  of  education,  uniform 
teaching  methods,  and  non-specialized  teachers  presuppose 
groups  of  people  of  substantially  uniform  characteristics.  But 
all  recent  inquiries  tend  to  bring  into  relief  facts  as  to  the  in- 
creasing unlikeness  of  children  beyond  twelve  years  of  age.  We 
recognize  them  as  differing  moderately  as  regards  height,  weight, 
and  bodily  strength;  materiaUy  as  r^ards  abilities  in  such 
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studies  as  literature,  vernacular  language,  and  history;  and  very 
greatly  indeed  as  regards  abilities  and  interests  in  music,  plastic 
and  graphic  art,  abstract  mathematics,  alien  language,  and 
manual  constructive  work. 

We  should  not,  of  course,  fall  into  the  foolish  error  sometimes 
made  in  educational  writings,  of  supposing  that  these  differences 
are  greater  (whatever  that  may  mean)  than  are  the  resemblances 
or  likenesses  in  the  case  of  any  two  children.  Two  children  of 
twelve  may  differ  in  height  by  as  much  as  fifteen  inches,  but 
abnost  never  do  they  differ  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  height 
of  the  shorter.  No  two  children  differ  as  much  in  respect  to 
ability  to  learn  a  foreign  language  as  either  one  does  from  a 
horse  or  other  animal  as  respects  such  learning.  In  the  absolute 
sense,  therefore,  it  may  be  repeated,  the  facts  of  resemblance 
among  young  himian  beings  (as  regards  the  elements  that  make 
groups  of  them  relatively  homogeneous)  are  vastly  more  numer- 
ous and  significant  than  are  the  facts  of  unlikeness.  But  as 
regards  the  facts  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  that  are  important 
to  education,  to  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  schools  exist, 
all  evidence  points  to  the  desirability  and  essential  humaneness 
of  all  arrangements  which  permit,  in  processes  of  instruction  and 
training,  recognition  of  deepseated  differences  of  ability,  taste, 
and  general  educability. 

Let  us  now  make  two  igeneral  propositions  as  to  which  there 
will  be  no  serious  debate. 

(a)  If,  possessed  of  endless  resources  and  hampered  by  no 
restrictions  of  any  kind,  we  were  making  educational  programs 
for  our  children,  we  would  doubtless,  in  light  of  what  we  now 
know  regarding  the  unlikeness  of  individuals  among  them, 
make  the  programs  for  no  two  of  them  exactly  alike  in  all  re- 
spects. We  would  pay  tribute  to  obvious  differences  as  r^ards 
the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  gods  of  heredity  and  early  environ- 
ment; and  we  would  not  ignore  the  probable  opportunities  and 
limitations  decreed  by  fortune  in  the  child's  future  life.  We 
would  strengthen  some  of  his  aheady  strong  powers;  and  where 
he  was  weak  we  might  justly  forego  to  strive  for  the  powers  for 
the  foundation  of  which  nature  did  so  little. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  except  in  rare  cases  of  genius  or  de- 
fect, it  is  not  practicable  to  educate  children  on  the  basis  of 
strictly   individual    qualifications.    In   education,    as   in   war. 
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industry,  transportation,  worship,  housing,  and  entertainment, 
economy  and  general  efficiency  require  that  we  deal  with  people 
in  squads,  platoons  and  divisions.  We  must  have  (Companies 
and  regiments  for  fighting;  congregations  for  worship;  gangs, 
crews,  and  departments  in  industry;  audiences  and  parties  for 
entertainment;  passenger  groups  and  classes  for  transportation; 
and  grades  and  classes  in  schools.  To  talk  of  individual  instruc- 
tion, except  as  that  is  practicable  within  group  organization,  is 
to  talk  nonsense,  except  where  the  few  children  of  wealth  and 
rank  are  concerned.  We  can,  of  course,  strive  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  individual  thought,  initiative  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  learner  in  the  class,  just  as  we  can  on  the  part  of  the 
unit  in  the  squad,  crew,  congr^ation,  audience,  or  passenger 
group.  But  it  is  clear  that  individuality  of  action  in  these 
groups  must,  while  the  ends  of  group  action  or  reception  are  to 
be  met,  be  greatly  subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  subjec- 
tion to  orders  and  enforced  limitations,  uniformity  of  stimuli, 
and  conformity  in  behavior. 

In  the  organization  of  groups  for  school  education,  therefore, 
we  cannot,  though  we  would,  provide  special  programs  for  each 
individual  (as  men  and  women  did  for  Helen  Keller).  We  must 
provide  for  a  certain  amount  of  r^imentation,  classification, 
grouping.  But  these  groupings  must  not  be  fixed  in  rigid  groups. 
We  must  not  allow  the  school  to  become  a  Procrustean  bedstead 
to  an  extent  greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  inevitable. 
We  have  had  the  school  compared  to  a  saw  mill,  cutting  its 
^' stock''  into  standardized  lengths.  Schools  have  done  this  in 
the  past.  Like  armies,  churches  and  transportation,  schools 
have  at  times  made  the  organization  of  groups  an  end  rather 
than  a  means,  forgetting  that  the  units  with  which  they  deal 
are  in  considerable  measure  xmlike. 

2.  Besides  the  psychological  ''conditions"  of  the  individuals 
composing  our  school  classes,  what  are  their  social  "needs" 
that  justify  the  proposed  reorganizations  of  upper  grade  work? 
The  keynote  to  these  needs  will  be  found  in  the  words  *'pro- 
gressivdy  increasing  differentiation."  Modem  civilized  life  is 
like  modem  industry  or  modem  army  organization.  Functions 
are  being  increasingly  differentiated,  and  activities  and  interests 
specialized  according  to  all  kinds  of  capacities  and  opportunities. 

But  it  should  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  as  regards  fitting 
individuals  for  group  life  the  school  has  two  different  functions. 
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that  are  at  times  in  conflict.  The  groups  into  which  children 
must  fit  are  of  various  kinds.  There  are  large  groups  and  small 
groups — ^as  (a)  the  nation,  the  religious  denomination,  the  polit- 
ical party,  the  potential  army  of  defence,  the  readers  of  good 
books,  the  economic  organization;  and,  opposed  to  these,  (b) 
the  local  conmxunity,  the  particular  church  or  sect,  the  political 
gang,  the  squad  or  mess,  the  partisans  of  a  particular  book  or 
writer,  the  embattled  employees  of  a  particular  industrial  estab- 
lishment. There  are  vocational,  as  against  cultural,  groups — 
farmers,  machinists,  bankers,  teachers,  waitresses,  homemakers, 
and  defenders,  as  against  patrons  of  art,  readers  of  classic  liter- 
ature, subscribers  to  specified  magazines,  visitors  to  the  "movies,'' 
illiterates,  etc.  Various  other  groupings  may  be  distinguished 
— such  as  family  group,  racial  groups,  sociability  groups,  eco- 
nomic co-operative  groups,  worshiping  groups,  etc. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  education  to  predispose  and 
fit  its  pupils  for  assimilation  with  the  larger,  as  against  the  smaller, 
groups,  in  the  interests  of  a  wholesome  social  order,  harmony^ 
and  economy  of  effort.  We,  therefore,  seek  that  all  American 
children  shall  speak  a  common  tongue,  write  a  mutually  under- 
standable prose,  have  a  common  knowledge  of  certain  standard 
literature,  comprehend  and  appreciate  alike  the  important 
facts  of  our  geography,  history,  and  civic  life. 

But  it  is  another  function  of  education  to  see  that  our  young 
people  are  fitted  eflSciently  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  in 
the  small  groups  of  which  they  will  inevitably  be  a  part.  Mem- 
bership in,  and  sympathy  with,  the  large  groups  of  civilized 
society  are  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  social  order;  but  active 
and  properly  co-ordinated  participation  in  the  activities  of 
smaller  groups  is  essential  to  eflScient  personal  growth,  individual 
efficiency,  and  ultimate  social  usefulness. 

Hence  the  desirability  of  partial  group  differentiation  of 
pupils  even  as  early  as  twelve  years  of  age.  Their  needs  include 
fitting  for  those  special  group  activities  in  which  they  can  most 
profitably  serve  themselves  and  society.  As  to  some  of  these 
children  it  is  certain  that  their  opportunities  for  school  educa- 
tion will  close  forever  at  or  near  fourteen  years  of  age.  We 
may  not  always  know  the  particular  individuals  of  whom  this 
is  true — although  a  shrewd  social  diagnostician,  knowing  the 
facts  as  to  the  home  conditions,  school  standing  in  studies,  intel- 
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lectual  interests,  general  moral  behavior,  and  physical  conditions 
of  one  hundred  children  at  twelve  years  of  age,  could,  I  think, 
guess  right  as  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  them.  But  even  if  we  do 
not  know  the  future  as  regards  particular  individuals,  we  do  know 
it  in  large  measure  of  collected  groups,  in  the  statistical  sense 
— ^we  know  of  probable  numerical  ratios  and  percentages;  hence 
any  refusal  on  our  part  to  provide  opportunities  into  which 
individuals  will  fit  as  well  as  may  be  on  the  initiative  of  them- 
selves or  their  parents,  with  perhaps  our  advice,  is  wasteful, 
inefficient,  and  essentially  undemocratic. 

There  is  a  certain  small  percentage  of  our  pupils  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  probable  future  opportimities  for  usefulness  and  self- 
gratification,  ought  to  have  early  opportimity  to  study  a  foreign 
language — German,  French,  Portuguese,  Russian  or  Japanese. 
Here  again,  at  the  age  of  twelve  we  may  not  be  able  to  select 
just  the  persons  who  should  be  advised  to  do  this;  but  if  the 
opportunities  are  provided,  and  if  parents  are  fully  advised  as 
to  the  conditions,  requirements,  and  probable  fruits  of  this  work, 
and  if  admission  to  it  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  shown 
superior  ability  in  the  vernacular,  choices  will  be  right  perhaps 
fifty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  time. 

It  is  assumed  here,  of  course,  that  no  vocational  training  as 
such  will  be  given  in  the  Junior  High  School.  That  will  come 
later  and  will  naturally  require  a  large  degree  of  specialization 
— ^in  a  city  the  establishment  of  even  hundreds  of  different  and 
unlike  specific  vocational  schools  to  prepare  for  the  hundreds  of 
separate  commercial,  industrial  and  domestic  occupations  into 
which  modern  life  is  divided. 

But  in  the  Jimior  High  School  large  opportunities  should  be 
given  for  practical  arts  training,  which,  while  not  vocational  in 
its  outcome,  may  help  towards  vocation-finding,  and  will  cer- 
tainly give  insight  into  the  ideals  and  social  significance  of  oc- 
cupational life,  if  properly  directed. 

To  be  of  real  service,  however,  practical  arts  education  (indus- 
trial arts,  agricultural  arts,  household  arts,  nautical  arts,  and 
commercial  arts  are  all  included  under  this  head)  must  be  diversi- 
fied according  to  the  fundamental  interests  of  children;  and  the 
spirit  in  which  each  type  of  work  is  to  be  approached  should  be 
that  of  the  amateur.  Courses  should  be  very  flexible.  A 
pupil  entering  printing  for  the  first  time,  for  example,  should 
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have  the  option  of  several  simple  introductory  projects;  after 
he  has  given  reasonable  attention  to  any  one  he  should,  if  he 
wishes,  be  permitted  to  take  up  projects  in  a  totally  unrelated 
field — e.  g.,  gardening. 

Hence  the  need  of  the  flexible  course  of  study  which  only  the 
Junior  High  School  type  of  organization  can  provide. 

Let  us  repeat:  The  proposed  Junior  High  School  type  of 
school  organization  is  an  administrative  means — a  necessary 
means — to  certain  essential  forms  of  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  people  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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Rochester's  Junior  High  Schools:  A  First  Step 

in  Establishing  the  Six- Three-Three 

Organization 

Herbert  S.  Weet 

Superintendent  Rochester  Public  School^  N.  Y. 

LAST  September  the  city  of  Rochester  opened  its  first  school 
under  the  Six-Three-Three  plan.  A  step  of  this  kind  is 
so  important  to  any  commimity  that  it  should  be  made  with 
deliberation.  It  furthermore  involves  such  a  pronounced  de- 
parture from  the  school  organization  commonly  found  as  to 
challenge  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  educational  prin- 
ciples concerned.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  principles  are 
more  than  local  it  is  hoped  that  this  brief  discussion  of  some  of 
them  may  contribute  somewhat  to  other  communities  which 
are  contemplating  this  form  of  organization. 

A  building  problem  in  one  section  of  the  city  presented  two 
solutions.  One  was  the  building  of  additions  to  some  half 
dozen  elementary  schools,  thereby  continuing  the  custom  of 
eight  years  of  general  elementary  school  training.  The  other 
was  the  erection  of  a  central  building  in  which  might  be  gathered 
the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  from  the  surroimding 
schools.  The  building  expense  involved  was  practically  the 
same  in  either  case.    The  latter  plan  was  chosen. 

This  plan  was  chosen  primarily  because  school  authorities 
believed  that  it  presented  possibiUties  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  we  have  been  able  to  meet  them  heretofore.  One 
of  the  criticisms  urged  against  the  Jimior  High  or  Intermediate 
School  plan  is  that  it  has  come  into  existence  chiefly  because  of 
the  demands  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth  so  far  as  Rochester  is  concerned. 
School  authorities  here  believed  that  we  were  not  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  and 
girls  and  furthermore  that  we  could  not  adequately  meet  them 
under  the  usual  organization  in  any  way  consistent  with  econ- 
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omy.  No  one  today  denies  the  value  of  manual  training  for 
boys  and  household  arts  work  for  girls,  at  least  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  There  are  many,  however,  who  argue,  and 
we  believe  argue  soundly,  that  there  is  doubtful  value  in  much 
of  this  work  as  it  is  usually  given  in  the  regular  grammar  school. 
In  the  first  place  the  time  is  insufficient.  This  objection  is  raised 
even  more  by  parents  than  by  school  men.  But  by  far  the  more 
serious  objection  is  to  the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  For  boys 
it  is  usually  general  and  disciplinary;  is  limited  to  simple  forms 
of  wood  work  only  and  lacks  the  purpose  and  motivation  neces- 
sary to  awaken  either  cultural  or  vocational  interest.  If  the 
time  element  were  the  only  one  involved  it  would  be  possible 
to  lengthen  the  grammar  school  day;  but  the  expense  incurred 
in  any  attempt  to  offer,  in  connection  with  each  grammar  school, 
the  range  and  kind  of  manual  training  facilities  needed  for  these 
boys  is  absolutely  prohibitive.  This  expense  is  not  only  for 
original  equipment  but  it  is  for  the  necessarily  high  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction  considering  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  boys  found  in  even  our  largest  grammar  schools. 

Furthermore  few  people  doubt  today  that  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  study  a  foreign  language  ought  to  begin  this  study 
before  the  usual  high  school  period.  Is  it  a  fair  proposition  to 
say  that  at  the  eighth  year  the  boy  who  has  an  interest  in  and 
an  ability  for  language  should  have  the  opportunity  of  spending 
more  of  his  time  on  this  subject,  while  the  boy  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  and  an  ability  for  the  industrial  arts  should  likewise  have 
the  opportunity  of  spending  the  additional  time  in  this  depart- 
ment that  the  former  pupil  spends  on  a  foreign  language?  We 
believed  that  such  an  arrangement  should  be  possible.  But 
the  limited  numbers  involved  in  even  the  largest  granmiar 
school  in  Rochester  made  this  limited  difference  impracticable. 
Any  attempt  at  it  would  at  the  best  be  but  a  makeshift.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  Jimior  High  School  problem 
is  essentially  one  of  numbers. 

Of  course  the  value  of  what  has  been  said  thus  far  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  are  needs  among  these  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  that  we  have  not  been  meeting  under 
the  usual  grammar  grade  organization.  To  deny  this  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  those  pupils  who  withdraw  from  school, 
at  least  upon  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  work,  withdraw 
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largely  because  of  economic  pressure  in  the  home.  Our  evidence 
is  quite  to  the  contrary.  Of  those  who  completed  the  eighth 
year  work  last  January  under  the  Junior  High  School  organiza- 
tion 94)^%  have  remained  for  the  ninth  year  work.  A  year 
ago  in  exactly  the  same  conununity  but  under  the  grammar 
school  organization  only  51%  remained  for  ninth  year  work. 
This  highly  suggests  that  there  were  needs  among  these  upper 
grade  pupils  that  were  not  being  met  and  that  the  present  Junior 
High  School  type  of  work  is  meeting  these  needs. 

In  this  attempt,  however,  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs 
of  these  upper  grade  pupils,  there  is  danger  of  forcing  or  encourag- 
ing vocational  selection  at  such  an  early  age  that  it  may  result 
in  the  lifelong  injury  of  the  pupil.  The  average  age  of  the 
eighth  grade  graduates  in  the  City  of  Rochester  is  143^  years. 
Certainly  any  influence  that  encourages  a  specific  vocation 
earlier  than  this  can  not  be  defended  by  the  public  school.  This 
is  an  eductional  principle  upon  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion from  time  to  time.  This  objection  to  what  was  regarded 
as  early  specialization  was  the  one  most  urgently  used  against 
the  extension  of  regular  high  school  courses  beyond  the  literary, 
pure  science  and  mathematics  lines  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  form  of  school  organization  that 
affords  no  opportunity  for  awakening  vocational  interests  and 
encouraging  vocational  abilities  before  the  time  when  vocational 
selection  actually  is  made  would  seem  to  err  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. We  believed  this  to  be  a  pronounced  weakness  in  our 
former  organization.  Both  parent  and  pupil  were  forced  to 
make  some  sort  of  selection  of  decided  vocational  importance  to 
the  pupil  at  the  completion  of  this  eighth  grade  work.  In  this 
particular  community  nearly  half  of  the  pupils  who  remained 
for  the  completion  of  these  eight  years  of  work  were  withdrawing 
from  school.  With  these  the  selection  was  of  vital  vocational 
importance,  and  yet  chance  rather  than  intelligence  was  to 
determine  the  outcome.  The  major  part  of  these  eighth  grade 
graduates  who  did  continue  in  school,  fm1;hermore,  were  select- 
ing the  general  or  college  preparatory  courses  of  the  upper  high 
school;  a  smaller  percentage  were  selecting  the  commercial 
courses  and  a  still  smaller  percentage  the  trade  courses  for  boys 
and  girls  of  secondary  grade.  The  distribution  of  our  high  school 
pupils  is  suggestive  on  this  point.    Of  the  total  number  66%  are 
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in  the  general  or  college  preparatory  courses,  27%  in  the  com- 
mercial courses  and  7%  in  the  trade  courses.    To  the  extent 
that  the  distribution  of  high  school  pupils  might  be  expected  to 
reflect  the  vocational  activities  of  the  community  one  would 
infer  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  working  people  of  Rochester  are 
engagec^   in   professional   vocations   while   only   one-third  are 
carrying  the  business  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  city.    Of 
course  no  one  would  expect  nor  desire  to  find  only  those  taking 
college  preparatory  courses  of  the  upper  high  school  who  antici- 
pate going  to  college  and  later  entering  upon  professional  careers. 
There  are  many  in  this  course  who  are  there  for  purposes  of 
general  education,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  highly 
defensible  purpose  for  every  pupil  w^ho  has  an  interest  in  and 
the  ability  to  profit  by  these  literary,  pure  science  and  mathe- 
matics combes.    But  how  many  of  those  who  are  actually 
familiar  with  our  upper  high  schools  would  care  to  defend  the 
proposition  that  for  two-thirds  of  all  our  grammar  school  gradu- 
ates the  general  or  college  preparatory  courses  are  the  most 
helpful  courses  which  they  could  possibly  take  during  these 
four  years  of  the  high  school  period?    On  more  than  one  occasion 
in  my  own  experience  as  a  high  school  principal  I  have  added 
to  the  number  of  those  who  had  so  signally  failed  in  the  first 
year  of  a  foreign  language  as  to  require  repeating  the  subject, 
the  number  of  those  who  had  barely  passed  with  a  rating  that 
forced  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  the  results  received  had 
been  commensurate  with  the  time  and  energy  spent,  only  to 
find  that  the  combined  results  included  a  majority  of  the  pupils 
in  the  subject.    There  is  ample  evidence  to  any  person  familiar 
with  the  facts  that  this  general  education  only  too  often  means 
aimless  and  ineffective  education.     And  yet  this  is  the  tradi- 
tional high  school  course  and  consequently  quite  the  course  to 
take  in  the  judgment  of  so  many  parents.     By  no  means  infre- 
quently does  the  parent  of  a  boy  who  is  making  a  signal  failure 
of  his  work  in  high  school  in  this  course  plead  that  the  boy  be 
allowed  to  go  on  because  the  general  ciiltural  benefits  of  the 
high  school  atmosphere  will  be  of  so  much  help  to  him  in  later 
life.    And  this  at  the  time  in  a  boy's  life  when  neither  true 
culture  nor  real  training  can  come  through  any  medium  that 
does  not  bring  forth  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
To  the  extent  then  that  these  two-thirds  who  are  taking  general 
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or  college  preparatory  courses  represent  those  who  will  not  gain 
results  commensurate  with  the  time  and  energy  spent,  a  contin- 
uance of  the  system  is  resulting  in  life  long  injury  to  pupils 
quite  as  effectively  as  is  the  learning  of  any  particular  trade  at 
too  early  an  age  provided  the  leamimg  of  such  a  trade  has  been 
accomplished  by  hard  and  conscientious  application. 

But  how  are  these  interests  and  abilities  to  be  determined? 
It  is  true  that  every  eighth  grade  teacher  has  watched  certain 
of  her  graduates  go  on  into  the  literary,  pure  science  and  mathe- 
matics courses  of  the  high  school  knowing  that  they  were  doomed 
to  failure  in  these  lines.  Her  counsels  availed  little,  however, 
when  opposed  by  the  traditional  emphasis  upon  those  high 
school  courses  which  may  lead  ultimately  into  professional  life. 
But  even  in  these  cases  the  teacher  has  based  her  judgment  more 
upon  what  the  pupil  has  failed  to  do  in  courses  given  than  upon 
what  he  had  accomplished  in  other  directions.  This  is  obviously 
true  because  the  grammar  school  has  no  facilities  with  which  to 
make  any  adequate  test  along  lines  other  than  those  which  do 
lead  to  the  general  courses  of  the  upper  high  school. 

School  authorities  in  Rochester  believed  that  so  long  as  these 
broader  facilities  for  evoking  the  pupils'  interests  and  abilities 
in  the  great  field  of  manual  arts  were  not  made  a  reasonably 
adequate  part  of  their  lives  before  the  compulsory  education 
law  had  been  satisfied,  the  steady  withdrawal  of  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  eighth  grade  graduates  from  this  community 
and  the  traditional  selection  of  the  literary  high  school  courses 
on  the  part  of  so  many  others  who  would  gain  but  meager  profit 
from  such  courses  would  inevitably  continue.  The  only  way 
to  guarantee  these  facilities  was  to  make  them  a  part  of  the 
pupils'  school  work  before  compulsory  attendance  had  released 
its  hold  upon  the  child.  The  problem  then  lay  in  preserving  a 
sensible  balance  between  the  one  extreme  represented  by  the 
single-teacher  plan  of  grammar  school  organization  and  the 
other  extreme  of  premature  specialization.  This  could  be  done 
only  by  insistence  that  these  courses  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  under  the  Jimior  High  School  organization  should 
provide  so  far  as  possible  a  range  of  activities  sufficiently  broad 
to  bring  out  individual  interests  and  capacities  and  that  they 
should  be  emphatically  preparatory  and  prevocational.  The 
f oUowing  statement  of  the  work  given  to  these  seventh  and  eighth 
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grade  pupils  under  this  organization  will  best  show  how  this 
attempt  has  been  made. 

Manual  Training  and  Household  Arts.  A  minimum  of  three 
hours  per  week  is  required  of  every  pupil  during  the  first  two. 
years.  A  maximum  of  twelve  hours  per  week  is  allowed  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  and  during  the  second  year.  For 
the  boys  there  are  the  following  shops  each  in  charge  of  a  master 
mechanic — ^printing,  sheet  metal,  plmnbing,  gas  engine,  joinery^ 
cabinet  assembly,  pattern  making,  mill  work,  painting  and 
decorating.  For  the  girls  the  work  includes  plain  sewing, 
millinery,  dress  making,  laundry  work  and  cookery.  Those 
boys  who  take  the  minimum  time  for  this  work  during  these  two 
years  are  given  the  choice  of  shops,  so  far  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit. The  same  principle  holds  with  those  who  take  the  max- 
imum amoimt,  except  that  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  spend  more 
than  ten  weeks  in  any  one  of  these  shops  during  this  period. 
The  aim  here  is  to  test  special  interest  and  ability,  to  give  some 
insight  into  the  trade  field,  and  to  give  such  hand  training  as  is 
consistent  with  the  maturity  of  the  pupil.  In  so  far  as  this  aim 
is  realized,  such  a  pupil  if  obUged  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year  will  have  received  some  training  for  his  work 
that  will  be  comparable  in  value  to  the  preparation  given  the 
boy  who  is  to  have  the  advantages  of  a  full  high-school  course. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  to  continue  in  school  along  trade  lines 
he  will  be  much  more  able  to  select  intelligently  his  special  trade. 

English  including  Spelling,  Writing,  Grammar,  Composition 
and  Literature,  This  work  is  required  of  all  pupils  during  the 
first  two  years.  Those  pupils,  however,  who  give  the  maximum 
time  to  the  manual  training  and  the  household  arts  after  the  first 
half  year,  spend  less  school  time  on  technical  grammar  and 
literature  than  do  the  other  pupils.  Such  pupils  are  required, 
however,  to  read  outside  of  school  hours  a  certain  amount  of 
good  literature.  The  texts  for  this  are  assigned  by  the  teacher 
who  guides  and  directs  the  reading  and  who  at  certain  intervals 
discusses  with  these  pupils  the  significant  points  in  the  literature 
read.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  already  these  pupils  are 
associating  the  reading  of  a  good  book  with  the  leisure  time  in 
the  home. 

Arithmetic.  This  subject  is  required  of  all  pupils  during  the 
first  two  years.    After  the  first  half  year  those  who  are  taking 
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the  maxiinum  time  in  the  manual  training  and  household  arts 
find  their  application  of  the  principles  in  connection  with  this 
manual  work.  In  like  manner  those  who  are  interested  rather 
in  business  or  commercial  lines  find  their  special  application  in 
the  different  phases  of  business  arithmetic. 

Drawing.  This  is  required  of  all  pupils  during  the  first  two 
years.  The  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  mechanical  or  free  hand 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  other  work  of  the  pupil. 

Geography.  This  is  required  of  all  pupils  during  the  first 
year.  Commercial  geography  is  also  taken  during  the  entire 
second  year  by  those  who  are  putting  special  emphasis  upon 
the  business  or  commercial  work. 

United  Staies  History y  CivicSy  and  Current  Topics.  These  are 
required  of  all  pupils  during  the  &rst  two  years. 

Elementary  Science  and  Physical  Education.  These  are 
required  of  all  pupils  during  the  first  two  years. 

Music.  This  is  required  of  all  pupils  during  the  fitrst  half 
year;  of  all  except  those  who  are  taking  the  maximimi  time  in 
the  manual  training  and  household  arts  during  the  second  half 
year  and  of  those  pupils  only  who  plan  to  go  on  to  the  upper 
high  school,  during  the  second  year. 

Foreign  Language,  Latin  or  German.  This  is  allowed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  for  those  pupils  who  plan  to  enter 
the  language  courses  of  the  upper  high  school. 

General  Mathematics.  This  course  includes  arithmetic,  con- 
crete geometry  and  elementary  principles  in  algebra.  It  is 
taken  during  the  second  year  and  is  designed  to  prepare  more 
helpfully  for  the  specialized  courses  of  mathematics  of  the  upper 
high  school. 

The  school  day  begins  at  8:30  and  closes  at  4:15  with  one  and 
one-quarter  hours  for  noon  intermission.  This  gives  a  school 
day  of  six  and  one-half  hours  which  is  an  increase  of  more  than 
20%,  over  the  usual  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  elementary 
school.  This  day  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  each.  This  length  of  period  has  two  advantages. 
In  the  first  place  it  allows  time  for  definite  training  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  lessons.  In  the  second  place  it  makes  possible  a  less 
abrupt  transition  from  the  single  teacher  plan  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  to  the  fully  departmentalized  work  of  the  upper 
high  school  by  having  subject  groups  rather  than  single  subjects 
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taught  by  certain  teachers.  For  example,  Latin,  English  gram- 
mar and  composition  are  taught  by  the  same  teacher  while 
English  literature,  United  States  history,  civics  and  current 
topics  are  taught  by  another  teacher. 

A  review  of  the  above  requirements  for  the  first  two  years  of 
this  Junior  High  School,  corresponding  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  regular  grammar  school,  makes  clear  the 
following — 

1.  That  during  the  first  half  year  all  pupils  are  required  to 
take  the  same  course.  This  gives  a  half  year  in  which  to  con- 
sult the  home  and  study  the  entire  elementary  school  record  of 
each  pupil  before  making  any  attempt  to  meet  individual  needs 
through  differentiated  courses. 

2.  That  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year  a  very  con- 
servative differentiation  is  made.  This  affords  a  half  year  in 
which  to  verify  the  assignment  before  the  sharper  differentiation 
of  the  second  year  takes  place. 

3.  That  the  final  choice  as  to  course  does  not  come  until 
the  completion  of  the  second  year.  This  is  the  time  when  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  a  choice  must  be  made  by  the  pupil  who  com- 
pletes the  grammar  grade  work.  At  this  time  the  pupils  who 
have  emphasized  the  manual  training  or  the  household  arts 
work  under  the  differentiations  previously  allowed  are  free  to 
enter  the  college  preparatory  courses  of  the  upper  high  school  if 
they  so  desire.  They  will  not  have  had  the  foreign  language 
nor  the  general  mathematics  courses  of  the  eighth  year  but  even 
so  they  will  be  quite  as  well  prepared  for  this  work  as  are  the 
graduates  of  the  regular  grammar  schools.  This  is  not  an  opin- 
ion but  a  statement  of  fact  based  upon  five  years  of  experience 
in  the  Rochester  Shop  School  for  Boys. 

4.  That  aside  from  the  foreign  language  of  the  second  year 
all  subjects  are  substantially  those  now  commonly  offered  to 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils. 

5.  That  no  specialized  commercial  subjects,  such  as  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping,  are  offered  during  the  first  two  years.  Those 
pupils  who  show  special  interest  in  the  commercial  work  offered 
are  simply  given  a  preparation  for  later  specialized  commercial 
subjects  through  a  partial  application  of  arithmetic  and  Eng- 
lish, for  example,  to  business  practice.  This  is  regarded  as  most 
helpful  for  the  pupil  whether  he  goes  into  the  conmiercial  courses 
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of  the  upper  high  school  or  into  the  business  office  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Junior  High  School  work. 

6.  That  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  center  his  interest  upon  any- 
specialized  trade  during  the  first  two  years.  The  maximum 
time  spent  in  this  line  necessitates  work  in  at  least  six  different 
shops.  Such  a  provision  is  designed  to  bring  out  vocational 
interests,  to  give  some  insight  into  the  trade  field  and  to  give 
such  elementary  hand  training  as  is  consistent  with  the  maturity 
of  the  pupil. 

7.  That  all  boys  during  the  first  two  years  are  receiving  their 
manual  training  through  the  working  out  of  practical  problems 
in  various  shops  which  deal  not  only  with  wood  but  with  metals 
and  forces.  This  gives  a  purpose,  a  motive  to  the  work  which 
is  of  value  in  awakening  both  vocational  and  cultural  interests. 
The  boys  who  later  are  to  go  on  to  the  language  courses  of  the 
upper  high  school  are  also  working  in  the  same  shops  as  are  the 
boys  who  are  to  go  later  into  the  trades.  They  are  simply 
spending  less  time  in  these  shops  because  they  have  less  need 
for  this  work.  The  same  principle  holds  with  the  girls  in  the 
household  arts  work. 

8.  That  in  short  the  whole  work  of  these  two  years  is  pre- 
paratory and  prevocational.  The  simple  attempt  is  made  to 
provide  a  range  of  faciUties  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to 
bring  out  special  aptitudes  and  then  to  give  such  development 
of  these  aptitudes  as  is  consistent.  Thus  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  pupil  to  decide  upon  his  high  school  course  or  upon  his 
course  in  the  world  he  will  have  received  some  insight  into  the 
vocational  sphere,  whether  professional,  business  or  industrial, 
in  which  he  will  later  find  himself. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  will  object  to  even  the  con- 
servative differentiation  made  on  the  ground,  first,  that  those 
who  major  in  the  industrial  arts,  for  example,  must  sacrifice 
music  and  some  of  the  more  cultural  phases  of  the  other  common 
school  subjects;  and  secondly  on  the  ground  that  such  differen- 
tiation necessitates  segregation.  (We  definitely  group  pupils 
once  the  differentiations  begin  into  academic,  commercial,  house- 
hold  arts  and  industrial  arts  courses).  The  first  objection  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  these  cultural  elements  should  be  com- 
mon in  nature  and  amount  to  all  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  in  order  to  promote  common  interests  or  collective  wel- 
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fare.  Akin  to  this  is  the  basis  of  the  second  objection,  that  segre- 
gation at  this  period  promotes  class  distinction  and  is  conse- 
quently undemocratic. 

These  objections  appeal  to  us  as  being  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  first  objection  presents  'primarily  the  problem  of 
essentials.  No  one  would  deny  the  value  of  these  cultural  ele- 
ments. But  given  a  boy  who  must  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  year  but  who  rday  leave  before  and  who  has 
an  interest  in  and  an  ability  for  the  vocational  sphere  of  the 
industrial  arts,  two  intensely  practical  choices  must  be  made  by 
the  school.  The  one  is  the  choice  between  giving  him  some 
insight  into  the  field  of  trades  and  some  opportunity  for  training 
in  this  field  or  losing  him  from  school  entirely.  This  statement 
is  not  theory  but  stem  fact.  It  is  based  upon  five  years  of 
actual  experience  with  these  industrial  and  household  arts  courses, 
in  the  Rochester  Shop  School  for  Boys  and  the  Madison  Park 
Vocational  School  for  Girls.  This  experience  has  shown  that 
pupils  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  upper  grades  and  secured 
their  work  permits  have  returned  to  school  when  they  have 
foimd  an  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  training  open  to  them. 
It  has  shown  further  that  parents  who  had  intended  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  school  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
would  by  all  means  continue  them  in  school  if  this  training  in 
the  industrial  and  household  arts  could  be  given.  But  assuming 
that  such  a  boy  remains  in  school,  there  is  still  the  choice  between 
giving  him  this  industrial  arts  work  in  the  field  of  his  interest 
that  will  guarantee  to  him  a  preparation  for  his  life  comparable 
in  value  to  that  given  the  boy  who  will  have  the  advantages  of 
the  upper  high  school;  or  insisting  upon  the  general  cultural 
courses  and  turning  him  out  to  floimder  among  the  imskilled 
workers.  These  are  not  hypothetical  cases.  They  are  only 
too  real,  as  every  community  can  testify. 

The  second  objection  is  even  less  valid.  The  greatest  single 
factor  in  promoting  the  common  interest  is  the  ability  to  read, 
write  and  speak  the  English  language.  This  ability  is  given 
during  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school.  During  this 
period  also  the  child  is  given  control  of  the  basic  tools  of  educa- 
tion. Beyond  this  six  year  period  it  is  largely  a  matter,  so  far 
as  these  common  school  subjects  are  concerned,  of  repeated  and 
extended  application  to  guarantee  skill  or  automatic  mastery  on 
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the  one  hand  and  broader  interest  on  the  other.  Both  of  these 
conditions  are  met  in  the  differentiations  allowed  during  the 
first  two  years  in  this  school.  The  boy  who  has  a  special  interest 
in  and  ability  for  the  industrial  arts  will  find  in  this  field  the 
repeated  apphcations  that  will  give  him  the  skill  or  automatic 
mastery.  In  fact  the  probabiUties  are  that  he  will  find  it  to  far 
greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  direction.  His  apphcation 
will  come  in  the  problems  of  the  shop  in  which  he  is  interested, 
rather  than  in  the  problems  of  the  text  book  in  which  he  may 
not  be  interested.  They  will  furthennore  be  real  problems 
rather  than  the  artificial  ones  so  frequently  found.  There  will 
also  come  here  the  opportunity  for  extended  application  for  a 
broadened  interest.  He  is  pushing  back  the  curtain  on  the 
istage  of  his  interest.  Is  it  important  that  this  stage  should  be 
the  same  for  all  pupils  of  these  years  to  promote  common  inter- 
ests? Does  the  study  of  Latin  by  two  pupils,  one  of  whom  has 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  subject,  and  the  other  of  whom  has 
no  special  aptitude,  promote  common  interest  either  in  the 
subject  or  in  anything  else?  Have  our  high  schools  become  less 
democratic  because  commercial  and  manual  arts  courses  have 
been  placed  in  them  along  side  the  hterary  courses?  The  pupil 
in  the  literary  course  sees  the  pupil  in  the  manual  arts  course 
getting  precisely  the  same  credit  for  the  same  xmit  of  work  re- 
gardless of  the  course  in  which  that  work  is  taken.  The  pupil 
in  tne  literary  course  furthermore  sees  the  pupil  in  the  manual 
arts  course  win  the  approval  and  respect  of  the  teacher  through 
honest  and  intelligent  work,  sees  him  holding  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  pupils  because  of  his  character  and  sees  him  graduate 
with  a  <iiploma  that  merits  and  receives  quite  as  much  recogni- 
tion from  the  school  as  does  the  diploma  of  the  student  in  the 
college  preparatory  course.  Does  this  make  for  class  distinc- 
tions and  for  misunderstanding  or  is  it  rather  the  traditional 
retention  of  the  hterary  courses  in  our  high  schools,  as  if  profes- 
sional lines  of  activity  were  the  only  ones  worthy  of  the  support 
of  a  community,  that  has  led  to  class  distinctions?  Is  it  the 
matter  by  which  the  individual  acquires  the  working  power  or 
is  it  the  use  to  which  this  power  is  put  that  is  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  pubUc  welfare?  After  the  basic  tools  of  education  have 
been  taught,  any  attempt  to  insist  that  all  must  make  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  apphcation  is  not  the  course  best  designed 
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to  secure  either  individual  power  or  common  interests.  The 
individual  will  gain  his  power  by  application  to  the  activity  upon 
which  he  works  hardest  and  most  intelligently.  This  will  in- 
evitably be  in  the  field  of  his  interest.  The  conmion  sympathies 
and  understandings  will  come  in  larger  proportion  as  the  kind  of 
service  which  each  is  best  able  to  give  gains  its  recognition  not 
only  from  the  school  but  from  the  conmiunity  at  large. 

But  this  attempt  to  avoid  premature  specialization  and  yet 
bring  out  and  develop  individual  aptitudes  has  not  been  confined 
to  courses  of  study.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  task  of 
selecting  and  training  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of 
organizing  the  school. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  such  a  school  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important  and  the  most  diflScult  problem  presented. 
Assuming  that  teaching  experience  is  indispensable,  the  choice 
lies  between  the  experienced  high  school  teachers  with  college 
training  and  the  experienced  grade  teachers,  usually  without 
such  training.  The  former  will  be  strong  in  subject  knowledge 
but  not  so  strong  in  their  knowledge  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
boys  and  girls.  They  will  furthermore  be  inclined  to  regard 
work  in  the  Junior  High  School  as  in  a  less  advanced  position, 
even  though  salary  conditions  are  the  same.  The  latter  will  be 
less  strong  in  subject  knowledge  but  stronger  in  their  experienced 
knowledge  of  upper  grade  children.  They  will  furthermore 
regard  work  in  the  Junior  High  School  as  an  advancement  and 
will  be  conscious  of  the  need  of  supplementary  training.  This 
attitude  of  mind  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  experienced 
grade  teachers. 

Once  it  was  decided  to  select  experienced  grade  teachers,  the 
problem  of  intelligent  selection  presented  itself.  Accordingly 
one  year  before  the  Junior  High  School  was  to  open,  a  series  of 
Saturday  Morning  Institutes  was  begun.  Classes  were  organized 
in  Latin,  German,  Enghsh,  Elementary  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics. These  had  to  do  with  applicants  for  teaching  positions 
in  the  Academic  Course.  Specially  trained  teachers  were  avail- 
able for  the  CoDMnercial,  Household  and  Industrial  Arts  courses, 
though  Saturday  Morning  Institutes  were  organized  and  carried 
on  through  the  year  in  these  courses  also.  The  major  emphasis 
in  these  latter  had  to  do  with  courses  of  study. 

To  these  courses  were  admitted  every  experienced  grade 
teacher  in  the  system  who  met  the  minimum  requirements  and 
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who  cared  to  apply.  Every  applicant  for  a  position  as  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  Junior  High  School  must  have  had,  for 
example,  the  full  mathematics  courses  of  the  upper  high  school. 
To  continue  with  this  subject  of  mathematics  as  illustrative  of 
the  principle  which  prevailed  in  these  Institutes,  three  definite 
things  were  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  an  opportunity 
was  given  for  making  in  outline  a  course  of  study  in  general 
mathematics  for  the  eighth  grade  or  second  year  Junior  High 
School  pupils  of  the  Academic  Course.  It  was  exceedingly 
important  that  this  should  be  done  and  that  it  should  be  done 
with  great  care,  since  this  course  was  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  specialized  mathematics  courses  of  the  upper  high  school. 
Furthermore,  no  text  book  had  been  written  to  meet  this  par- 
ticular condition.  Had  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  arithmetic 
or  taken  the  straight  high  school  course  in  algebra  the  task  would 
have  been  sunple.  The  Institute  was  in  charge  of  the  head  of 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  to  which  the  pupils  of  this  par- 
ticular Junior  High  School  would  later  go.  He  knew  the  high 
school  needs  and  was  naturally  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  best 
line  of  preparation.  In  the  Institute  class^  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  experienced  grade  teachers  with  their  knowledge  of  the 
capacity  and  limitations  of  upper  grade  pupils.  These  seemed 
to  be  favorable  conditions  for  working  out  courses  of  study. 
The  working  out  of  such  courses,  therefore,  was  one  important 
thing  to  be  done  in  these  Institutes.  In  the  second  place,  these 
Institutes  gave  to  the  grade  teachers  an  opportunity  for  subject 
matter  review  in  algebra  and  geometry.  And  lastly  the  work  of 
the  teachers  in  these  Institutes  constituted  one  important  factor 
in  the  ultimate  selection  of  teachers.  What  has  been  said  of 
this  course  in  general  mathematics  was  equally  true  in  principle 
of  each  of  the  other  courses. 

The  general  organization  of  the  school  can  be  presented  with 
comparative  brevity.  There  are  no  departmental  heads  as  we 
know  them  in  the  usual  high  school  organization.  At  the  head 
of  the  school  stands  the  principal,  a  strong,  experienced  grammar 
school  man.  Associated  with  him  and  giving  his  whole  time 
to  the  instructional  side  is  a  Director  of  Junior  High  School 
Academic  Work.  He  also  is  an  experienced  grammar  school 
principal  of  exceptional  abihty  in  this  particular  field.  His 
task  is  to  relate  and  co-ordinate  the  academic  work  of  the  entire 
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school,  regardless  of  the  department  in  which  it  is  given.  This 
makes  for  unity  and  it  greatly  facilitates  the  transfer  of  pupils 
from  one  course  to  another  when  there  is  a  demonstrated  need. 
One  man  is  in  general  charge  of  the  shops,  one  woman  has  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  Household  Arts  work,  and  the  Director 
of  Commercial  Education  for  the  entire  system  is  taking  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  commercial  department.  The  high  school 
departmental  heads  who  carried  through  the  Institute  work  of 
last  year  are  consulting  engineers.  Their  interest  has  been 
pronoimced  and  their  contributions  important.  In  fact  in  the 
main  they  are  coming  to  the  school  for  a  regular  period  each 
day,  there  to  teach  a  class  of  eighth  grade  pupils,  while  the 
regular  teacher  and  often  the  Director  of  Academic  Work  are 
present  also  to  offer  their  contributions  and  assistance.  Such 
is  the  desire  of  these  high  school  men  to  know  at  first  hand  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  grade  pupil.  This  ought  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  solution  of  another  commonly  recognized 
problem,  that  of  securing  a  closer  working  relation  between  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  schools. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  simple  type  of  organization  and  it  will 
doubtless  impress  some  as  being  too  simple.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  usual  departmental  work 
of  the  upper  high  school,  which  only  too  often  becomes  compart- 
mental,  will  find  at  least  a  partial  defense  for  the  plan  outlined 
above.  As  later  Junior  High  Schools  are  organized  in  Rochester, 
this  Director  of  Academic  Work  will  extend  his  field  as  the  uni- 
fying force  over  all,  and  such  additional  sub-directors  will  be 
assigned  as  experience  proves  desirable. 

In  conclusion  Rochester  submits  the  following  defense  for 
this  Junior  High  School — 

1.  It  has  thus  far  increased  by  15%  the  number  of  pupils  who 
have  remained  for  eight  years  of  work.  This  argues  well  for 
the  reduction  of  eliminations  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

2.  It  has  increased  from  51%  to  94J/^%  the  number  of  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  eight  years  of  work  and  who  are  still 
remaining  in  school. 

3.  It  has,  thus  far,  produced  a  much  saner  distribution  of  high 
school  pupils.  Whereas  the  distribution  of  all  our  high  school 
pupils  shows  66%  in  the  general  or  college  preparatory  courses, 
.27%  in  commercial  courses  and  only  7%  in  the  industrial  and 
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household  arts  courses,  the  distribution  of  ninth  year  pupils  in 
the  Junior  High  School  shows  33%  in  the  general  or  college 
preparatory  courses,  33%  in  the  commercial  courses  and  34% 
in  the  industrial  and  household  arts  courses.  We  believe  this 
to  be  a  significant  change,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  distribution  of  vocational  activities  in  the  community 
or  from  the  standpoint  of  a  distribution  that  will  give  maximum 
training  benefits  to  the  pupils  themselves.  No  one  can  say  that 
this  one-third  in  the  general  or  college  preparatory  course  in- 
cludes all  pupils  who  might  gain  the  maximum  benefit  from  this 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  familiar  with  the  great 
mortaUty  among  first  year  pupils  in  this  coiu^e  under  the  tra- 
ditional distribution,  and  also  familiar  with  the  number  of  those 
who  do  remain  and  who  seemingly  fail  to  derive  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  these  courses,  can 
be  very  apprehensive  lest  general  culture  will  suffer  under  this 
changed  distribution. 

It  would  obviously  be  imreasonable  to  derive  any  conclusions 
concerning  the  merits  of  this  school  with  less  than  a  year  of  actual 
experience  upon  which  to  base  such  conclusions.  Furthermore, 
one  could  not  defend  tracing  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
pupils  who  are  remaining  for  ninth  year  work  to  any  single 
cause,  such,  for  example,  as  the  differentiated  courses.  Changed 
economic  conditions  in  the  commtmity  may  be  an  important 
factor  here.  The  least  that  can  be  said,  however,  is  that  the 
experience  thus  far  indicates  that  this  Jxmior  High  School  will 
prove  to  be  an  educational  investment  that  will  pay  abundant 
retuma 
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The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Intermediate 

Schools 

C.  R.  Stacy 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

THE  reorganization  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  is  pro- 
ceeding apace  throughout  the  country.  In  1909  the  N. 
E.  A.  Committee  on  a  Six-Year  Course  of  Study  found  that 
twenty-two  cities,  distributed  over  twelve  states,  professed  to 
have  their  schools  operating  on  the  six-and-six  plan.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  submitted  in  June,  1915,  the  statement  is  made  that  sixty- 
eight  cities  have  organized  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools 
and  that  ''many  more  are  contemplating  this  feature."  An 
investigation  now  being  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  High 
School  Masters'  Club  reveals  the  fact  that  the  number  of  places 
that  either  have  actually  adopted  the  new  plan  or  are  expecting 
to  put  it  into  operation  in  the  near  future  is  so  rapidly  increasing 
that  figures  published  today  are  out  of  date  tomorrow.  The 
widespread  acceptance  of  this  reform  seems  inevitable,  not  as 
an  educational  fad  or  fashion,  but  because  it  offers  a  better 
opportunity  than  does  the  conventional  arrangement  of  eight 
years  of  elementary  school  to  make  certain  administrative  and 
pedagogical  readjustments. 

The  end  of  these  readjustments  is  that  the  individual  pupil 
may  be  taught  more  nearly  in  accord  with  his  capacities,  inter- 
ests, and  life  needs,  and  that  differentiation  in  subjects  of  study 
and  in  methods  of  instruction  may  come  earlier  in  his  school 
career.  The  serious  mortality  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  in  freshman  classes  in  ordinary  high  schools  proves  the  lack 
of  good  articulation  between  the  last  grade  of  the  elementary 
school  and  the  first  grade  of  the  high  school.  While  this  serious 
dropping-out  may  be  due  in  part  to  poverty  in  the  home,  which 
forces  the  child  into  wage  earning  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,^ 
investigations  have  shown  that  a  greater  factor  in  elimination 
has  been  lack  of  interest  in  what  the  school  had  to  offer.    Hence 
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the  intermediate  school  promises  relief  at  this  stage.  This  it 
will  give  by  standing  between  the  new  elementary  school  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  high  school  on  the  other,  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  both,  by  offering  a  wide  choice  of  activities,  and  by  making 
gradually  and  naturally  the  change  from  instruction  in  nearly 
all  subjects  by  one  teacher  to  instruction  in  different  subjects 
by  different  teachers. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  it  may  well  be  asked  what  is 
to  be  the  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  this  evidently  sound 
and  growing  movement  and  what  are  the  opportunities  and 
responsibiUties  of  these  schools  in  the  development  and  exten- 
sion of  the  intermediate  or  jimior  high  schools.  If  the  normal 
schools  are  to  bear  a  part,  it  is  clear  that  their  activities  must 
lie  in  these  directions:  first,  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
intermediate  schools  according  to  our  present  lights;  second, 
the  origination  and  adaptation  of  whatever  methods  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  adjust  most  suitably  the  ways  and  means 
of  instruction  to  this  reorganized  field  of  education. 

With  regard  to  the  present  training  of  intermediate  school 
teachers,  we  must  first  note  ^  redivision  of  classes  from  two 
main  groups,  elementary  and  secondary,  to  three  groups,  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  and  high.  In  Massachusetts  it  has 
been  the  accepted  function  of  the  state  normal  schools  to  train 
teachers  for  the  eight  or  nine  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
leaving  it  to  the  colleges  to  supply  teachers  for  the  high  schools. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  normal  schools  will  continue 
to  train  those  who  are  to  teach  in  the  first  six  grades  and  the 
college  those  who  are  to  be  high  school  instructors;  but  the 
question  now  arises,  what  institution  shall  train  intermediate 
.school  teachers  and  what  should  be  the  main  characteristics  of 
that  training. 

While  some  superintendents  of  schools  who  wish  to  empha- 
size the  secondary  school  spirit  in  grades  seven  and  eight  insist 
upon  a  full  college  training  as  a  prerequisite  for  teaching  in  the 
intermediate  schools,  the  great  majority  are  likely  to  demand 
that  the  college  graduate  take  in  addition  definite  professional 
work  at  a  normal  school  or  include  in  his  college  course  both 
substantial  work  in  professional  studies,  and,  particularly,  prac- 
tice-teaching tmder  supervision  in  public  schools.  The  common 
•complaint  of  supervising  oflScers  is  that  average  college  men 
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and  women  teaching  in  high  schools  may  have  good  command 
of  their  subjects  but  know  Uttle  of  the  science  and  art  of  teach^ 
ing.  It  is  felt  that  to  have  the  poor  work  often  done  by  these 
unskilled  instructors  in  the  freshman  classes  of  the  high  school 
extended  down  into  grades  seven  and  eight  would  be  even  more 
unfortunate. 

While  some  colleges  and  universities  are  developing  divisions,, 
or  schools,  of  education  with  adequate  practice  facilities,  they 
are  yet  so  few  in  comparison  with  the  great  number  pi  inter- 
mediate school  teachers  likely  to  be  needed  within  the  next  few 
years  that  their  product  is  lOiely  to  be  inappreciable  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Then,  too,  the  question  of  salary  has  a  bearing. 
Upon  the  situation.  For  a  decade  or  more,  outside  a  few  im- 
usually  progressive  and  well-to-do  cities,  wages  of  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  likely  to  range  midway  between  the  ele-^ 
mentary  school  and  high  school  scales.  Professional  considera- 
tions will  urge  as  thorough  a  preparation  and  as  good  a  compen- 
sation for  teachers  in  the  junior  high  schools  as  in  the  senior 
high  schools,  but  financial  considerations  will  tend  to  keep  the 
cost  of  instruction  lower  in  the  former  school  than  in  the  latter. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  reasonably  sure  that  normal 
schools,  which  are  today  supplying  nearly  all  of  the  upper  gram-^ 
mar-grade  teachers,  must  continue  to  furnish,  for  a  long  time- 
to  come,  practically  all  of  the  teachers  for  these  same  grades  in 
their  reorganized  condition. 

In  this  belief  the  Bridgewater  (Massachusetts)  Normal  School 
is  setting  about  adjusting  one  of  its  curriculums  to  meet  this^ 
new  demand.  Through  its  department  of  school  administra- 
tion this  normal  school  is  making  a  study  of  the  intermediate 
or  junior  high  school  movement  with  reference  to  these  points: 

1.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  arrangement  of  eight 
years  elementary  and  four  years  of  high  school. 

2.  History  of  the  progress  of  the  intermediate  school  idea. 

3.  The  main  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  this  reform. 

4.  Objections  to  the  plan  from  these  points  of  view: 

a.  Administrative. 

b.  Pedagogical. 

5.  Changes  involved  in 

a.  Program  of  studies. 

b.  Methods  of  teaching. 
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6.  The  extent  to  which  this  reorganization  has  been  effected 
throughout  the  coimtry  in  general  and  in  Massachusetts  in  par- 
ticular, 

7.  Practical,  even  if  temporary,  standards  of  professional 
equipment  of  the  intermediate  school  teacher. 

The  inquiry  along  these  lines  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  already 
drawn,  that  the  future  success  of  this  movement  is  assured.  So 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with  any  but  the  last 
topic,  namely,  the  professional  standards  to  be  set  up  and  worked 
out  by  the  normal  schools  in  preparing  teachers  for  service  in 
the  intermediate  schools. 

In  Massachusetts  the  recognized  minimum  professional  equip- 
ment for  an  elementary  grade  teacher  is  a  two-year  normal 
school  training.    In  addition  to  this  two-year  elementary  cm*- 
riculum,  Bridgewater  offers  two  other  curriculmns,  each  of  three 
years'  length.    One  of  these  equips  more  fully  for  teaching  the 
little  children  of  the  first  three  grades  with  "a  proper  use  of 
kindergarten  methods."    The  other  is  "for  those  preparing  to 
teach  in  intermediate  schools,  including  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grades."    This  last  curriculum  is  the  successor  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  ''advanced  three  year  course" 
intended  for  those  who  aim  to  teach  in  the  upper  grades  of  gram- 
mar schools.    Thus  there  was  already  provided  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  up  the  intermediate  coiu-se. 

The  new  curriculmn  already  provides  these  opportimities: 

1.  More  thorough  training  in  the  subject  matter  of  those: 
branches  j)o  be  taught,  such  as  English  language  and  literatiu'e, 
history  and  social  science,  mathematics  and  geography. 

2.  A  longer  period  of  practice  teaching  in  outside  towns  and. 
cities. 

3.  Electives  in  practical  science,  or  practical  arts,  or  advanced 
geography. 

With  this  start  it  is  proposed  to  further  develop  this  ''inter- 
mediate" curriculum  offered  the  normal  students  as  follows: 

1.  A  study,  more  thorough  than  could  be  accomphshed  in 
the  two-year  curriculmn j  of  special  groups  of  subjects,  one 
group  to  be  elected  from  among  the  whole  number  of  groups. 

Departmental  teaching  is  an  essential  featm-e  of  the  inter- 
mediate school.  Its  teachers,  therefore,  need  a  greater  command 
of  cert^n  allied  branches  rather  than  a  more  or  less  superficial 
acquaintance  with  all  the  subjects  in  the  intermediate  school 
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curriculum.  This  matter  of  grouping  is  yet  to  be  settled  satis- 
factorily, but  for  an  example,  geography,  history,  and  civics 
might  be  a  group. 

2.  A  more  extended  study  of  psychology  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  adolescence. 

While  the  age  at  which  adolescence  begins  and  ends  is  known 
to  vary  with  sex,  race  and  climate,  and  with  different  individuals 
in  the  same  category,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  intermediate 
school,  dealing  with  pupils  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  is  concerned  with  adolescents  to  a  larger  extent  than 
any  other  division  of  the  public  school  system.  Hence  it  follows 
that  intermediate  school  teachers  should  be  especially  skilled 
in  the  treatment  of  youth  during  this  momentous  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

3.  A  study,  elementary  only  as  the  limitations  of  earlier 
training  and  of  available  time  compel,  of  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy. 

So  far  these  subjects  have  had  too  small  a  place  in  normal 
school  curriculums;  yet  next  to  psychology  and  pedagogy  they 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  a  broad  professional  viewpoint. 
The  intermediate  school  should  safeguard  not  only  the  interests 
of  those  pupils  who  will  receive  vocational  instruction  after  the 
completion  of,  or  during,  their  high  school  course  but  also  the 
interests  of  those  pupils  who  must  receive  vocational  guidance 
early  in  their  secondary  course  or  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fomlieen,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  forced  into  industry 
as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  So  far,  then,  as  the  -vocational 
element  becomes  effective  in  intermediate  school  administration 
this  science  of  economics  can  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the 
comprehensive  training  of  intermediate  school  teachers. 

The  objection  most  worthy  of  serious  consideration  urged 
against  the  earlier  differentiation  of  studies  and  the  early  begin- 
ning of  prevocational  and  vocational  education  is  that  there 
will  result  a  tendency  to  social  stratification  based  upon  varying 
types  of  educational  equipment.  It  i?  not  enough  to  say  that 
such  stratification  is  likely  always  to  exist  in  some  degree.  The 
public  school  must  ever  recognize  its  paramount  duty  of  train- 
ing for  a  political  and  social  democracy.  This  the  intermediate 
school  can  do  by  having  English,  civics,  history  and  hygiene 
common  cores  in  all  its  curriculums  and  by  preserving  accessi- 
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bility  of  opportunity  for  all  pupils  with  regard  to  all  courses. 
If  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  to  adolescents  is  to  be  marked 
by  a  strong  grasp  of  fundamentals,  an  acquaintance  with  soci- 
ology, as  the  science  that  is  interested  in  the  furtherance  of 
social  welfare  and  tries  to  see  to  it  that  "individual  energy"  is 
"supplemented  by  group  activity,"  is  surely  of  real  importance 
to  teachers  in  secondary  education. 

Economics  and  sociology  are  complementary,  each  to  the 
other.  Both  are  concerned  with  the  ends  or  results  of  public 
education  and  have  a  vital  influence  upon  its  aims. 

4.  Ample  apprentice  teaching  in  the  intermediate  or  jimior 
high  schools. 

The  ninth  grade  is  being  eliminated  at  Bridgewater  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  to  be  organized  into  an  inter- 
mediate school  so  that  the  usual  ten-week  period  of  observation 
and  practice  in  the  normal  training  school  will  be  had  under 
intermediate  school  conditions.  Also,  twenty  weeks,  or  ten 
weeks  more  than  can  be  given  in  the  elementary  curriculum,  is 
to  be  given,  it  is  hoped,  to  practice  in  intermediate  or  junior 
high  schools  in  outljdng  cities  or  towns.  The  complete  realiza- 
tion of  this  latter  feature  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
these  outside  places  adopt  the  new  plan.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion, however,  that  reorganization  will  be  soon  accomplished  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  systems.  Already  one  such  school  has 
availed  itself  of  Bridgewater  students  as  apprentice  teachers. 

With  regard  to  the  second  direction  of  activity,  namely, 
investigation  into  the  field  of  methods  and  their  xmderljdng 
psychology,  the  program  is  less  definite  but  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. 

Some  educators  talk  of  a  different  psychology  for  cultural  and 
for  vocational  education,  for  elementary  and  for  high  school 
instruction.  A  more  acceptable  statement  would  seem  to  be 
that  we  have  but  one  psychology  useful  to  teachers,  that  which 
helps  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  processes  by  which  the  child's 
mental  growth  takes  place  freely  and  naturally.  It  may  well  be 
that  there  are  different  applications  of  this  psychology  to  more 
or  less  distinct  stages  of  development;  hence,  a  modification  of 
the  pedagogy  used  in  the  secondary  period  from  that  employed 
in  the  elementary  period  may  be  expedient.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  consideration  of  the  application  of  the  proper  peda- 
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gogy,  if  once  it  can  be  detennined,  to  the  diflferent  courses  in 
the  program  of  studies.  Right  here,  then,  lies  an  inducement 
to  normal  school  endeavor. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  best  way  to  a  real  accomplishment  in 
this  line  of  effort  hes  either  in  the  selection  of  a  special  and  sep- 
arate field  by  each  one  of  certain  schools  in  a  given  region,  or 
in  the  selection  of  one  specific  subject,  or  group  of  closely  corre- 
lated subjects,  at  a  time,  by  the  single  school  that  is  dealing 
with  a  wider  range  of  studies. 

Already  three  Massachusetts  normal  schools  have  each 
specialized  in  a  particular  course.  Fitchburg  has  a  practical 
arts  curriculum  designed  to  fit  men  students  for  teaching  wood- 
working, painting,  printing  and  cement  work  in  grades  above 
the  sixth.  Framingham  is  training  young  women  as  teachers 
of  the  domestic  arts;  and  Salem  is  preparing  both  men  and 
women  for  teaching  the  conmiercial  branches.  The  experience 
of  many  Massachusetts  superintendents  with  graduates  from 
these  courses  testifies  to  the  fact  that  these  people  are  coming 
out  well  equipped  for  their  respective  tasks. 

The  field  made  up  of  the  less  highly  specialized  subjects,  such 
as  English,  social  science,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  languages,  is  yet  imcultivated  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
And  it  is  with  regard  to  training  teachers  of  these  more  general 
subjects,  or  groups  of  subjects  as  they  may  be  organized,  that 
Bridgewater  sees  its  opportunity.  Therefore,  it  is  planned  to 
specialize  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
best  pedagogy  usable  in  teaching  these  branches  to  adolescent 
boys  and  girls,  and  to  single  out  more  especially  one  group  at  a 
time  for  more  intensive  treatment. 

It  is  beheved  that  not  excepting  even  the  other  subjects  com- 
mon to  all  the  curriculums  of  the  intermediate  school,  namely, 
English  and  hygiene,  social  science  is  the  most  deserving  of 
earliest  attention.  Reaching  all  students  it  will  be  most  effective 
in  training  for  citizenship  and  social  eflBciency.  Compared  with 
foreign  languages,  for  example,  a  science  so  connected  with 
civil  and  community  interests  is  vastly  more  important  in  this 
democracy  of  ours. 

It  seems  desirable  not  only  to  try  to  discover  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  this  science  to  intermediate  school  pupils  but  also  to 
see  how  far  and  how  helpfully  the  social  ideal  may  be  made  to 
permeate  other  subjects.    That  the  community  interest  can 
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vitalize  the  study  of  arithmetic  has  already  been  shown  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  this  school  in  a  text  book  just  issued.* 
It  has  been  applied  successfully  to  civics  and  surely  can  be 
infused  into  hygiene,  and  so  on.  If  substantial  accomplishment 
in  this  direction  is  realized  after  a  few  years,  intensive  effort 
can  be  then  devoted  to  that  group  of  studies  that  appears  to  be 
of  next  highest  import. 

But  in  the  meantime,  an  endeavor,  less  specific  and  intensive 
because  more  extensive,  must  be  made  toward  offering  the  best 
preparation  at'  present  devisable  for  teachers  who  are  to  work 
along  all  the  general  lines  represented  in  the  intermediate  school 
schedule.  These,  it  may  readily  be  agreed,  in  the  main  are 
EngUsh,  both  appreciative  and  expressional;  general  natural 
science,  including  the  proper  phases  of  geography,  physics  and 
chemistry;  mathematics,  dealing  mainly  with  arithmetic  but 
embracing  a  little  geometry  and,  possibly  a  little  algebra;  and 
the  social  sciences  already  mentioned.  The  foreign  languages 
do  not  seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for  Massachusetts  normal 
schools.  Besides,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  intermediate  school  program  is  not  likely  to  be 
large. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  realized  that  so  far  as  this  particular  school 
is  related  to  the  reform  imder  discussion,  the  proportion  of 
things  accomphshed  to  things  planned  for  is  very  small,  owing 
to  the  newness  of  the  movement  and  to  the  fact  that  conserva- 
tive Massachusetts  has  been  a  few  years  later  in  accepting  the 
new  scheme  of  administration  than  some  other  states,  notably 
California  and  Michigan.  At  any  rate,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  at  least  an  earnest  attempt  now  being  made  by  the 
school  to  harmonize  aims  with  opportunities  and  obligations,  as 
it  shapes  its  program  of  future  endeavor.  This  old  school, 
■sharing  with  Framingham  and  Westfield  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  in  America,  does  not  purpose  to  rest  on  achievements 
of  the  past,  worthy  as  they  have  been.  With  the  old  spirit  of 
progress  and  service  imimpaired  by  its  seventy-six  years  of 
existence,  Bridgewater  still  seeks  to  do  its  share  of  the  pioneer 
work  in  education  and  hopes  to  bear  its  part  with  the  young, 
aggressive  sister  schools  of  the  great  middle  and  far  West  in 
this,  as  in  all,  forward  movements. 

*  Communiiy  AriihmetiCj  by  Brenelle  Hunt,  Principal  of  Training  School,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.    American  Book  Co.,  1916. 
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THE  SIX  AND  SIX  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE 

SMALL  SCHOOL 

F.  R.  Park 

Principal  Cuba  (N.  Y.)  High  School 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  present  day  educational  thought  is  being 
focused  more  upon  the  readjustment  of  grade  work  above  the 
sixth  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  school  course.  *  The  advent  of 
the  Junior  High  School  or  Intermediate  School  has  been  responsible 
for  the  positing  of  a  new  set  of  problems  the  solution  of  which  will 
require  many  years  of  careful  investigation.  It  is  natural  that  the 
question  should  present  itself  to  the  principal  of  the  village  school: 
Is  there  anything  in  the  Junior  High  School  idea  that  bids  for  recog^ 
nition  and  is  adaptable  to  the  village  school?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  six  and  six  plan  which  is  being 
tried  out  in  many  places. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  prevailing  arrangement  of  eight 
years  of  elementary  graded  instruction  followed  by  four  years  of 
secondary  departmental  work  is  largely  accidental  in  origin,  and  haa 
no  foundation  in  pedagogy,  child  psychology  or  physiology.  The 
following  article  aims  to  discuss  some  of  the  possibilities  which  an 
organization  based  upon  six  years  of  elementary  and  six  years  of 
departmental  work  holds  out.  I  shall,  wherever  possible,  try  to 
support  my  contentions  by  data  obtained  from  my  own  school  where 
such  a  plan  of  organization  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  our  own  case  the  reorganization  on  the  six-six  plan  came  about 
as  an  attempt  to  remedy  a  somewhat  crowded  condition  in  the  upper 
grades  and  balance  the  use  of  the  building  and  to  secure  concentration 
of  the  teaching  effort  in  the  High  School.  Prior  to  the  inception  of 
this  plan  there  existed,  as  in  most  small  schools,  a  great  diversity  in 
the  work  required  of  the  High  School  teachers.  The  same  teacher 
might  be  compelled  to  teach  as  many  as  three  separate  subjects,  and 
subjects  entirely  unrelated  at  that.  By  combining  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  High  School  under  the  departmental  plan,  we  added 
two  rooms  for  use  as  recitation  rooms,  and  the  services  of  two  teach- 
ers to  the  High  School  faculty.  The  English  work  of  these  six  years 
was  the  work  of  one  teacher,  the  History  that  of  another,  the  language 
of  a  third,  and  so  on. 
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Conducting  the  work  of  the  last  six  years  of  sohool  on  the  depart- 
mental plan  with  all  the  pupils  seated  in  one  room  for  study  purposes 
presents  many  difficulties.  One  great  danger  is  that  the  children 
will  suffer  from  the  lack  of  that  close  attention  and  sympathetic 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  they  have  been  used 
to,  and  which  is  so  important  at  that  age.  Our  records  of  class  work 
show  a  falling  ofif  in  scholarship  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts.  We  have  succeeded  in  reducing  this 
demoralization  considerably  by  assigning  a  ''home-room"  for  each 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A  teacher  who  meets  them  in  a 
major  subject  and  so  has  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
them  is  appointed  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  It  is  her  duty  to  keep 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  work  of  each  pupil  assigned  to  her, 
help  them  arrange  their  study  program,  and  mother  them  gener- 
ally. By  having  the  teacher  who  performs  this  function  for  the 
seventh  grade  one  year  also  serve  in  that  capacity  for  the  eighth 
grade  the  next  year  it  should  be  possible  for  her  to  be  of  real  assist- 
ance to  the  pupils  and  the  principal  in  guiding  the  entering  class  into 
the  courses  in  high  school  best  suited  for  them.  I  believe  that  with 
experienced  teachers  for  the  major  subjects  who  are  not  new  each 
year  or  two  to  the  school  and  to  that  type  of  work  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  as  high  a  grade  of  scholarship  as  under  the  former  grade  room 
plan.  Such  positions  call  for  college  graduates  generally  because 
they  must  teach  high  school  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  inex- 
perienced college  graduate  however  is  at  all  fitted  for  this  work  with 
children  of  ages  eleven  to  fourteen.  For  purposes  of  comparison  of 
results  under  the  grade  room  and  departmental  systems  I  give  below 
the  percentage  of  pupils  passing  state  preliminary  examinations  for 
entrance  to  high  school  in  my  school.  These  examinations  run 
very  uniformly  and  are  taken  by  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.     The  departmental  work  began  in  1914. 

Pebcentage  of  Pupils  Passing  Preliminart  Examinations  fob  Entrance 

TO  High  School  in  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916 

80.9%  83.2%  75.4%  76.9%  72.3%  80.1% 

The  value  of  any  conclusion  from  the  above  is  doubtful  because  of 
the  changing  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  and  resiilting  failures. 
It  seems  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  more  settled 
conditions,  and  with  experience  the  scholarship  under  the  depart- 
mental system  can  be  made  equal  to  and  perhaps  better  than  under 
the  grade  room  plan.    It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  pupil  requires 
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some  time  to  adjust  himself  to  the  changed  conditions  and  that  there 
is  some  loss  in  efficiency  during  the  time  of  this  adjustment. 

To  balance  this  loss,  can  we  not  find  some  evidence  of  increased 
efficiency  and  of  the  pupil  having  adjusted  himself  to  the  depart- 
mental plan  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the  first  year  high  school? 
Such  a  condition  should  be  evidenced  by  an  increased  power  in  such 
written  examinations  as  are  given  in  New  York  State.  These  exam- 
inations are  quite  uniform  and  may  serve  to  measure  ability  to  a 
degree.     The  following  data  bears  on  this  question. 

Pebcbntaqe  of  FxtpUjB  Passinq  First  Yeab  High  School  Subjects  in  Cuba 

High  School 

1910      1911      1912     1913      1914     1915     1916 

72.2%  74.7%         73.3%         68.1%         77.9%        85.1%        84.5% 

Since  departmental  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was 
started  in  1913-14,  we  should  look  for  the  first  effect  in  1915;  and  a 
very  decided  increase  appears  then.  Of  course,  to  be  of  real  value, 
this  investigation  must  be  carried  through  a  number  of  years  with 
different  classes.  The  above  data  is  in  line  with  the  theory  that  less 
disturbance  results  to  the  individual  under  the  six-six  plan  than  under 
the  eight-four  plan  when  he  enters  high  school.  When  we  consider  that 
the  pupil  is  at  a  much  more  critical  period  when  he  is  entering  high 
school,  and  is  soon  to  be  free  from  the  compulsion  of  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  school  attendance,  is  not  this  gain  in  efficiency  at  this  time 
of  supreme  importance?  The  effect  of  this  success  can  be  seen  in 
the  increased  enrollment  in  high  school,  and  the  lowered  percentage 
of  pupils  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year.  The  following 
table  shows  that  such  has  been  the  result  with  us. 

Pebcentagb  op  Eighth  Yeab  Pupils  Leaving  School 
1911  1912  1913  1914  1915 

7.14%  17.3%  10%  4.8%  0% 

The  effect  of  the  heightened  success  in  the  first  year  work  after 
installing  the  six-six  plan  in  1913-14  can  be  seen  in  the  fewer  numbers 
leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following: 

Percent  of  Puphjs  who  Left  School  at  the  End  of  the  Ninth  Grade 
1911  1912  1913  1914  1915 

45.8%  46.1%  47.4%  5.6%  25% 

I  lay  part  of  this  success  in  keeping  pupils  in  high  school  to  the 
attention  that  we  are  giving  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance,  of 
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which  I  shall  speak  later.  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  courses 
in  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  ScieAce  has  been  a  factor  in 
securing  this  result  also. 

Another  problem  presenting  itself  in  organizing  the  work  of  the 
last  six  years  as  one  departmental  unit  lies  in  suitably  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  recitation  period  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  varying 
ages  and  powers  of  attention.  This  can  be  solved  by  varying  the 
character  of  the  work  in  the  recitation  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  by  using  part  of  the  longer  recitation  periods  for  study  pur- 
poses (and  here  the  teacher  has  a  splendid  chance  to  get  in  some 
good  work  in  teaching  sound  methods  of  study),  by  correlating  as 
much  of  the  work  as  possible,  and  by  having  in  the  daily  program 
two  or  more  shorter  periods  for  such  subjects  as  penmanship,  physi- 
ology, nature  study  and  music.  These  shorter  periods  can  be  used 
advantageously  by  the  high-school  pupils  for  study  purposes,  special 
coaching  classes,  rhetoricals,  etc.  A  stricter  discipline  must  prevail 
in  the  study  room  because  of  the  presence  of  the  younger  pupils  than 
generally  prevails  in  our  high  schools;  the  seniors  may  advisedly 
and  to  their  profit  in  the  higher  institutions  or  vocations  into  which 
they  will  go,  be  granted  certain  privileges  to  relieve  them  somewhat 
of  this  restraint. 

All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  junior  high  school  or  intermediate 
school  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  plan  for  the  small  school.  Pro- 
motion being  by  subject  rather  than  grade,  the  backward  pupil  is 
sure  to  get  something  of  the  sense  of  achievement  and  the  feeling  of 
progress  when  he  finds  that  industry  and  abihty  along  any  line  reaps 
its  reward  in  promotion  and  that  he  is  not  apt  to  be  subjected  to 
the  stagnating  effect  of  repeating  a  whole  year's  work  with  painful 
exactitude.  Then  too  for  the  ambitious  and  able  pupil,  there  is  the 
"flying  squadron"  class  to  challenge  his  best  efforts.  It  permits 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  "dead  wood"  which  has  encumbered 
the  curriculum  of  the  two  upper  grades  so  long.  He  may  enter  upon 
the  study  of  language  when  his  language  power  is  at  its  best.  This 
movement  to  save  time  in  the  school  life  of  tlie  child  is  a  wise  and 
economical  policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  opportunity  to  the  mind  of  the  ad- 
ministrator of  any  school  containing  pupils  of  the  pre-academic  age 
lies  in  the  Une  of  vocational  guidance.  Of  this  subject  Davis  in  his 
recent  book  "Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance"  says:  "Of  all  the 
problems  that  have  been  placed  upon  the  pubUc  schools  for  solution, 
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there  is  none  more  difficult,  more  fraught  with  danger,  or  more  full 
of  splendid  possibilities  than  that  of  guiding  each  boy  and  girl  into 
the  course  of  study  or  the  kind  of  school  that  will  best  prepare  them 
for  that  particular  field  of  service  in  which  they  may  be  most  truly 
successful." 

Is  there  to  be  found  in  our  educational  practice  today,  especially 
in  the  smaller  schools,  a  procedure  so  unscientific,  so  lacking  in  fore- 
sight and  so  wasteful  as  our  prevailing  trial  and  error  method  of 
directing  pupils  through  our  secondary  schools?  Not  until  the  same 
teacher  who  directs  them  in  the  selection  of  their  high-school  work 
gives  some  time  to  acquainting  himself  with  these  same  pupils  diuing 
the  two  preceding  years,  can  he  hope  to  direct  them  successfully. 

What  can  we,  as  principals  of  small  schools,  do  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion? We  can  meet  these  pupils,  if  our  organization  permits,  in  the 
recitation  room  in  some  such  subject  as  Commercial  Geography, 
the  content  of  which  is  filled  with  vocational  information.  We  can 
direct  the  reading  and  composition  work  into  channels  that  will 
develop  industrial  insight.  We  can  ofifer  the  children  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  to  discover 
and  develop  their  motor  tendencies.  We  can  give  talks,  collectively 
and  individually,  to  the  children  of  these  grades  on  vocational  topics. 
We  can  keep  records  of  their  adaptabilities,  interests,  home  condi- 
tions and  resources  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  intelligently  advise 
them.  My  contention  is  that  in  this  line  of  work,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  six-six  plan  of  organization  is  admirably  fitted  to  sub- 
serve these  ends  in  a  small  school  as  is  its  equivalent,  the  six-three- 
three  plan  in  a  large  school. 


THE  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

E.  H.  Taylor 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston 

IN  this  discussion  let  us  assume  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school 
year  the  pupils  can  perform  the  fundamental  operations  with 
integers  and  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  with  accuracy  and 
with  a  fair  degree  of  speed. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  the 
present  time  consists  mainly  of  percentage  and  mensuration  and  their 
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applications.  First  let  me  suggest  some  of  the  limitations  and  some- 
causes  of  difficulty  in  the  present  course  in  arithmetic  in  those  grades. 
The  common  applications  of  arithmetic  to  business,  such  as  com- 
puting costs  and  selling  prices,  finding  interest  and  discounts,  filling 
out  blank  forms,  and  applying  rules  for  finding  areas  and  volumes, 
are  simple  and  in  practice  are  easily  mastered.  The  most  of  the  time 
given  to  percentage  and  its  applications  is  not  given  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  relations,  but  to  learning  certain  rules  of  business  and 
some  elements  of  conunercial  law.  The  difficulties  met  here  are  not 
mathematical  difficulties,  but  arise  because  the  subject  matter  is. 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  pupils,  for  example  stocks  and  bonds, 
exchange,  and  problems  from  a  large  number  of  industries  concern- 
ing which  the  pupils  have  little  knowledge  or  interest. 

Very  few  facts  of  geometry  are  now  taught  in  the  elementary  school 
except  the  rules  for  computing  areas  and  volumes.  The  teaching^ 
of  mensuration  often  descends  to  the  mere  teaching  of  rules,  which 
have  no  apparent  connection  and  have  no  sufficient  basis  of  geo- 
metric knowledge. 

Time  is  wasted  in  applying  the  same  mathematical  principles  and 
processes  over  and  over  again  to  problems  which  differ  only  in  term- 
inology. I  want  to  say  nothing  that  will  seem  to  detract  in  the  least 
from  the  importance  of  practice  in  numerical  calculation  and  of  the 
pupil's  becoming  familiar  with  the  applications  of  arithmetic  that 
are  likely  to  arise  in  practice.  But  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  a  pupil 
to  study  and  to  solve  enough  problems  from  forty  or  fifty  occupations, 
as  is  sometimes  attempted,  so  as  to  get  a  mastery  of  each.  If  we  are 
to  limit  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  computations 
with  Arabic  numerals,  that  is,  to  omit  entirely  all  representation  of 
numbers  by  letters,  and  to  limit  the  range  of  their  geometric  knowledge 
to  the  elementary  formulas  for  finding  areas  and  volumes,  then  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  hold  their  interest,  to  bring  in  problems 
from  this  variety  of  sources.  But  these  limitations  appear  to  me  to 
be\inwise.  It  would  seem  to  be  better  to  take  more  of  the  time  in 
giving  a  wider  range  of  mathematical  facts  and  principles  with  suf- 
ficient practice  to  fix  them.  The  course  in  arithmetic  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  is  not  organized  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  par- 
ticular trades.  It  ought  to  be  organized  to  prepare  them  for  further 
work  either  in  school  or  outside  of  it  with  a  basis  of  useful  mathe- 
matical knowledge  as  broad  as  possible.  We  have  heard  much  about 
making  the  courses  in  mathematics  informational.     There  seems  to- 
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be  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  some  of  this  information  may 
properly  be  mathematical  information. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  course  in  mathematics  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  mastery 
of  the  simpler  parts  of  commercial  arithmetic,  the  parts  that  are  in 
very  general  use;  the  elements  of  algebra;  a  connected  body  of  geo- 
metric knowledge,  including  not  only  the  rules  for  areas  and  vol- 
umes but  also  the  simpler  properties  of  geometric  figures;  and  much 
practice  in  computation  with  insistence  on  checks.  There  should  be 
many  applications  of  the  mathematics  studied  to  problems  with  the 
data  of  which  the  pupils  are  or  should  be  made  familiar. 

Percentage  and  its  application  to  such  topics  as  discount,  profit 
and  loss,  and  interest  should  be  taught  in  the  seventh  year.  This  is 
of  course  the  usual  practice  at  the  present  time.  The  more  difficult 
parts  of  conunercial  arithmetic  I  should  certainly  want  to  postpone 
until  the  ninth  year,  at  least,  when  the  pupils  have  more  maturity, 
experience,  and  mathematical  knowledge. 

The  work  in  mensuration  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  include 
along  with  the  formulas  for  areas  and  volumes  a  systematic  develop- 
ment by  observation,  measurement,  and  construction,  of  the  ele- 
mentary properties  and  relations  of  geometric  figures.  This  course 
in  concrete  geometry  should  lead  gradually  to  methods  of  abstract 
and  formal  proof. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  work  in  algebra  should  be  to  give 
practice  in  generalization,  and  in  the  use  of  formulas  and  the  simple 
equation  in  the  solution  of  problems.  This  is  not  to  be  a  course  in 
formal  algebra,  in  algebraic  manipulation,  any  more  than  first-grade 
arithmetic  is  a  course  in  computation.  This  work  should  give  an 
introduction  to  algebraic  notation,  showing  its  use  and  value  in  the 
solution  of  problems. 

I  believe  that  exercise  in  generalization  and  logical  deduction, 
some  practice  in  which  should  certainly  be  given  in  the  course  in 
mathematics  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  can  be  given  mifth 
better  by  using  some  of  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  than 
with  our  present  array  of  problem  material.  The  elements  of  algebra 
and  geometry  offer  much  simpler  material  than  is  foimd  in  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  our  arithmetic.  But  the  most  important  argu- 
ment for  the  introduction  of  the  literal  notation  and  concrete  geom- 
etry into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  that  the  mastery  of  the 
facts  and  methods  involved  furnishes  tools  that  make  the  solution 
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of  many  problems  much  simpler  and  easier.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  pupils  should  not  be  put  in  possession  of  these  tools  much 
earlier  than  they  now  are. 

It  is  estimated  that  algebra  is  now  taught  in  either  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  our  large  cities. 
The  percentage  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  of  course  much  smaller. 

This  instruction  in  algebra  has  often  been  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
some  cases  has  been  discontinued.  The  reason  seems  apparent. 
There  has  been  transferred  from  the  ninth  grade  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  with  little  or  no  change,  a  portion  of  abstract  and  formal 
algebra.  The  most  of  us  think  that  this  material  needs  reorganiza- 
tion to  be  suitable  for  the  ninth  grade,  much  more  for  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade.  This  algebra  has  been  formal  and  often  uninteresting. 
It  has  not  been  well  taught  in  the  grades.  Furthermore,  almost 
exactly  the  same  material  has  been  repeated  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school.  Here  it  has  been  less  interesting  than  before,  for  it  is 
stale.  This  algebra  has  not  been  of  much  use  to  the  boy  who  does 
not  go  to  high  school,  because  for  the  amount  given  him  it  is  not  the 
proper  material;  neither  does  it  appeal  to  the  boy  who  goes  to  high 
school,  who  has  to  repeat  it — ideal  conditions  to  make  a  subject  a 
failure. 

In  mathematical  education  there  are  three  noteworthy  steps  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  The  first  is  made  in  the  early  years 
of  the  elementary  school  where  the  child  goes  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  from  the  notion  of  number  as  a  property  of  a  particular 
group,  to  the  general  conception.  The  second  is  the  transfer  from 
particular  numbers  represented  by  Arabic  symbols  to  general  numbers 
represented  by  letters.  The  third  step  is  made  in  going  from  a  par- 
ticular function,  as  3z,  to  the  general  function/ (a:) .  The  teacher  in 
the  elementary  school  knows  the  difficulties  of  the  first  step  and  gives 
a  well  organized  series  of  concrete  experiences  to  put  some  meaning 
into  number  symbols  and  the  operations  with  them.  It  takes  many 
experiences  to  pass  from  dealing  with  objects  to  dealing  with  numbers 
in  the  abstract,  from  3  apples  to  the  number  3.  So  are  many  exper- 
iences necessary  to  pass  from  2x3  to  a-b.  When  we  are  as  careful  in 
making  the  latter  transfer  as  the  former,  algebra  will  not  be  simply 
a  game  in  manipulating  symbols,  but  will  have  meaning  and  its  uses 
will  therefore  be  more  evident.  Now  this  transition  from  2x3  to  a-b 
should  be  made  earlier  than  it  now  is  in  most  American  schools,  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  seventh  grade.    Beginnings  can  be  made 
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in  formulating  general  statements  involving  letters,  in  solving  prob- 
lems by  the  aid  of  simple  equations  in  one  unknown,  in  stating  rules  as- 
formulas,  and  in  using  formulas,  as  A  =  ab,  for  the  area  of  a  rectangle. 
Such  work  is  interesting,  and  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  valuable.  It 
is  valuable  for  the  pupil  who  goes  no  farther  than  the  eighth  grade,, 
and  it  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  a  profitable  study  of  algebra 
later. 

The  pupil  who  is  well  trained  in  arithmetic  in  the  first  six  grades, 
will  have  a  fair  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  fundamental 
operations.  This  facility  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  but  must 
be  increased.  It  will  not  be  increased  simply  by  solving  problems 
in  which  computation  is  required,  but  must  be  increased  by  drill  in 
which  accuracy  and  speed  are  the  special  aims.  Hence  the  course- 
in  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  especially  in  the  junior  high 
school,  must  put  much  emphasis  on  drill  in  computation. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  compared  with  children  in  other  leading 
nations  in  the  world,  the  pupil  in  the  American  school  is  at  the  end 
of  the  second  school  year,  so  far  as  accomplishment  in  mathematics 
is  concerned,  one-half  year  behind;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school 
year,  one  year  behind;  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  school  year, 
two  years  behind.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  contributing  to- 
this  result,  longer  school  year,  better  prepared  teachers,  economic 
and  social  pressure,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  evident  ones.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  is  the  earlier  introduction  of  algebra, 
and  geometry,  and  their  pursuit  through  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Algebra  is  begun  in  the  sixth  school  year  in  France  and  in  the  seventh 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  Geometry  in  some  form  is  begun  in  all 
of  these  countries  in  the  fifth  school  year.  The  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in*  these  subjects  run  through  from  six  to  eight  years.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  results  in  mathematics  would 
be  much  improved  by  an  earlier  introduction  of  algebra  and  geometry 
and  longer  courses. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  novel  in  the  suggestions  made  here  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  course  in  mathematics  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Such  recommendations  were  made  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  Report  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Fifteen  on  Geometry  Syllabus  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  geometry  in  the  grades.  The  organization  of 
junior  high  schools  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  put  these 
recommendations  into  practice.     The  ends  proposed  can  be  accom- 
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plished  by  means  of  a  combined  course  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  extending  through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The 
ninth  year's  work  should  be  algebra,  in  which  a  wider  range  of  geo- 
metrical applications  could  be  given  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
arrangement.  The  mathematics  of  the  tenth  year  should  probably 
be  demonstrational  geometry.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  senior 
high  school  there  could  be  offered  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  perhaps  one  other  subject. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  had  in  mind  the  general  high  school, 
such  as  exists  in  a  small  city  with  but  one  high  school.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  mathematics  taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  should  be  practically  the  same  in  all  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
differentiation  being  made  in  the  applications  to  problems  best  suited 
to  local  needs. 

I  have  discussed  mainly  the  redistribution  of  the  subject  matter 
in  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics.  Many  people,  no  doubt, 
think  that  it  is  much  more  important  to  consider  the  changes  that 
should  be  made  in  the  subject  itself.  There  are  today  some  well 
defined  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics.  The 
two  most  important  are:  To  make  the  study  of  mathematics  less 
formal,  and  to  make  it  more  intuitive,  concrete,  and  practical;  and 
to  give  this  instruction  more  unity.  These  ideas  should  operate  in 
constructing  a  course  of  study  for  a  six-year  high  school  about  the 
same  as  for  other  schools.  The  tendencies  toward  simplification  of 
subject  matter  and  emphasis  upon  simple  and  practical  applications 
become  increasingly  important  as  algebra  and  geometry  are  offered 
earlier  in  the  grades. 

I  have  recently  examined  the  courses  of  study  of  a  number  of  junior 
high  schools.  In  the  most  of  these  the  course  of  study  is  the  conven- 
tional one,  arithmetic  required  in  both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
In  one  a  composite  course  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  is 
offered  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  in  two  others  such  a 
course  is  offered  in  the  eighth  grade.  No  general  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  data  at  hand,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  indicates  that 
the  change  from  the  four-year  to  the  six-year  high  school  has  had 
but  little  effect  upon  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics. 
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Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman.  Public  Education  in 
Maryland,  A  Report  to  the  Maryland  Educational  Survey 
Commission.  New  York:  The  General  Education  Board,  61 
Broadway,  1916.     (Pps.  XVIII  and  176.) 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  1914,  created  a  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  state-aided  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
state.  Following  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion arranged  with  the  General  Education  Board  to  conduct  the 
survey,  the  state  appropriating  $5000  which  was  supplemented  by 
$7500  appropriated  by  the  Board.  The  present  substantial  volume, 
dealing  only  with  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  state  out- 
side of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  is  a  report  of  the  survey  as  conducted 
by  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman,  assisted  in 
special  lines  by  Mr.  Jackson  Davis  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Thiesen.  The 
book,  which  is  mailed  free,  on  request,  by  the  General  Education 
Board,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  current  educational  literature. 

The  preface  by  the  Commission  presents  the  origin,  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  survey.  The  Commission  expresses  its  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  the  report  submitted,  its  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedies  proposed  for  existing  evils,  and  its  satisfaction  that  the  plan 
suggested  is  simple,  clear  and  easily  applied. 

The  Introduction  sununarizes  the  findings  of  the  survey.  The 
organization  of  public  education  in  Maryland  is  found  to  be  sound 
and  to  need  little  revision.  There  is  a  strongly  centralized  state 
control  under  a  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  State  Superintendent; 
the  county  is  the  local  unit  of  administration.  It  is  also  reported 
that  the  state  deals  generously  with  its  public  schools  in  the  matter 
of  money.  There  is  no  need  of  increased  appropriations,  yet,  "a 
system  of  public  education,  in  the  main  soundly  conceived,  yields  on 
the  whole  extremely  unsatisfactory  results."  "The  large  majority 
of  the  schools  are  poor;  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  trained; 
instruction  is  ineffective  and  obsolete;  children  attend  school  with 
disastrous  irregularity ;  school  buildings  are  far  too  often  in  unsatis- 
factory condition,  school  grounds  frequently  neglected  and  untidy.'' 
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The  causes  adduced  for  these  deplorable  conditions  are  (1)  lack  of 
sufficient  staff  and  office  force  in  both  state  and  county  departments, 
(2)  untrained  and  inexperienced  officials,  (3)  unwise  distribution  of 
state  funds.  The  underlying  cause,  back  of  those  just  stated,  is  that 
public  education  in  Maryland  is  in  politics.  They  permeate  the 
system  from  top  to  bottom,  determining  the  composition  and  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  even  of  the  one  room  rural  teacher.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  is  first  of  all,  to  remove  by  legislation  as  far  as 
possible  from  political  influence,  the  appointment  of  school  officials 
and  to  secure  their  selection  on  a  basis  of  training  and  merit.  Sug- 
gestions toward  this  end  together  with  recommendations  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  state  funds  form  the  chief  constructive  find- 
ings of  the  report. 

In  making  the  survey  Dr.  Bachman  visited  over  16  per  cent,  of  the 
white  teachers  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State. 
In  judging  instruction  he  made  no  use  of  standard  tests  and  measure- 
ments. Failure  to  do  so  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  '*the  tech- 
nique of  testing  is  perhaps  hardly,  as  yet,  well  enough  established  to 
warrant  a  state  wide  application."  The  tests  which  he  applies  to 
instruction  are  (1)  whether  the  pupils  are  mastering  the  tools  of 
knowledge,  (2)  whether  the  material  used  is  derived  from  the  child's 
experience  and  needs,  and  (3)  the  child's  progress  in  school.  On  all 
these  points  the  rural  schools  of  Maryland,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
thoroughly  condenmed.  The  cause,  as  stated  before,  is  lack  of  trained 
teachers,  poor  equipment,  inadequate  supervision,  no  enforcement 
of  compulsory  education. 

Statistics  of  attendance,  finance,  etc.,  are  sparingly  used  and  are 
usually  accompanied  by  graphs.  No  comparisons  are  made  with 
other  states.  The  omission  is  made  necessary,  as  stated,  by  the  lack 
of  comparable  data  due  to  antiquated  systems  of  reports  and  account- 
ing. 

The  book  closes  with  three  chapters  briefly  and  clearly  setting 
forth  needed  improvements  in  the  State  organization,  in  the  county 
organization,  and  in  the  financial  system.  A  later  volume  will  report 
on  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

J.  T.  Giles. 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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W.  S.  Monroe  and  Collaborators.  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  1915.  Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements  and  Standards,  State  Normal  Schooli  Emporia, 
Kansas,  Vol.  IV,  New  Series,  No.  2.     (Pp.  202.) 

This  survey  typifies  the  Kansas  striving  for  progressive  ideas  and 
reform.  It  was  originated  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers,  the 
funds  for  it  were  largely  raised  by  them,  and  they  co-operated  in 
•every  phase  of  it.  A  commendable  innovation  is  a  supplement  by 
the  superintendent  showing  what  changes  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  survey  before  its  publication.  These  new  features  only  add  to 
its  numerous  merits  for  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
^mall  city  school  surveys  thus  far  made. 

The  director  of  the  survey  was  Dr.  W.  S.  Monroe,  Professor  of 
School  Administration  in  the  Emporia  Normal.  He  had  on  his 
sthS  Miss  Flora  J.  Cooke,  Principal  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School; 
Miss  Ella  V.  Dobbs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University 
•of  Missouri;  Miss  Minnie  E.  Porter,  Instructor  in  English,  Kansas 
State  Normal  School;  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Smith,  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Economics,  Kansas  State  Normal  School.  He  also  had  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  Dean  Bagley  of  Illinois,  Dean  Charters  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Professor  Bobbitt  of  Chicago. 

The  bases  on  which  the  survey  was  made  are  stated  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  a  survey  of  a  school  system  is  to  stimulate  and 
Assist  in  its  future  development  by  revealing  existing  conditions, 
recommending  plans  for  enlarging  the  service  to  the  community, 
and  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  present  activities  of  the  school 
.system.  The  bases  for  making  recommendations  are  two:  First, 
general  principles  of  education;  second,  the  defects  in  the  present 
educational  practice  within  the  system." 

These  ideas  really  governed  the  work  which  has  been  very  carefully 
and  sanely  done.  The  whole  keeps  well  in  mind  the  generally  accepted 
principles  for  good  surveys  such  as  putting  commendable  features 
first,  avoiding  personalities,  etc.  The  method  most  used  is  that  of 
a  careful  description  of  existing  conditions,  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples or  standards  as  conceived  by  the  particular  writer  of  that 
.section,  and  the  evaluation  of  conditions  in  terms  of  these  standards. 
Of  course  the  standards  are  in  the  beginning  only  the  opinion  of  the 
particular  writer.  But  unlike  some  surveys  where  each  man  signs 
only  his  own  part  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  it,  each  section  here 
was  also  passed  upon  by  the  staff  and  advisers.     The  standards 
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thus  represent  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  a  considerable  body  of  com- 
petent educators.  There  is  no  outstanding  or  gripping  statement  of 
standards  such  as  one  recalls  from  McMurry  in  New  York,  Hillegas 
in  Vermont  or  Bobbitt  in  San  Antonio,  although  the  influence  of 
the  latter's  views  are  apparent  enough  in  the  formulation  attempted. 
But  the  standards  for  each  division  are  effective  enough  in  their 
fields. 

One  feature  sure  to  appeal  to  progressive  superintendents  wha 
wish  to  do  their  own  survey  work,  is  that 

"Practically  all  of  the  data  relating  to  buildings  and  material 
equipment  and  many  other  items  were  collected  by  the  superintendent 
with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers.  The  tests  were  given  by  the 
principals  and  teachers,  and  most  of  the  clerical  work,  except  the 
typewriting,  was  done  by  substitute  teachers.  The  manuscript  of 
the  report  has  been  read  and  criticised  by  the  superintendent  and 
teachers." 

The  sxirvey  covers  practically  all  the  topics  given  in  the  best  sur- 
veys in  logical  order,  beginning  with  the  general  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  winding  up  with  the  relations  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. About  three-fourths  of  the  whole  is  occupied  with  detailed 
treatments  of  the  curriculum  and  teaching,  subject  by  subject.  Much 
of  the  general  material  will  be  of  small  value  elsewhere  because  of 
the  local  conditions  at  Leavenworth  which  depends  for  its  prosperity 
largely  upon  government  and  state  institutions.  The  curriculum 
treatments  by  subjects  however  will  be  of  great  value  any  place. 

The  report  by  the  superintendent  showing  what  the  schools  had 
already  done  to  remedy  conditions  before  the  survey  was  printed,  is: 
a  feature  worth  incorporating  in  any  survey. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  survey  also  gives  special  prominence  to- 
high  school  work.  There  is  little  material  on  the  high  school  that 
can  be  found  directly  under  this  title  from  the  chapter  headings. 
But  wherever  any  topic  connected  with  the  high  school  is  treated,, 
the  high  school  phases  are  duly  treated.  And  this  is  carried  out 
even  to  the  giving  of  a  standard  test  in  algebra. 

The  survey  is  so  good  that  one  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  organized 
or  presented  so  as  to  influence  the  lay  reader.  It  is  confessedly  written 
for  the  teachers  and  each  teacher  can  take  up  the  portions  dealing 
with  her  special  work  and  be  profited.  But  there  is  no  organization 
that  will  enable  her  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  whole  or  to  grasp 
quickly  the  essentials  in  other  phases  of  the  work.     For  example 
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there  are  twenty-three  chapters  covering  in  all  196  pages.  Each 
chapter  appears  in  the  outline  to  be  as  important  as  any  other.  The 
one  on  spelling  and  the  one  on  general  features  of  the  community 
rank  alike.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  graphs,  comparatively 
little  tabulation,  and  no  listing  of  the  things  that  must  be  done  as  a 
program  of  action,  for  the  whole.  The  language,  organization, 
devices,  etc.,  while  intelligible  to  teachers,  would  not  particularly 
appeal  to  lay  readers.  For  the  purposes  intended  and  with  the  funds 
available,  it  may  be  that  the  survey  accomplished  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  it.  One  wonders  however  if  the  organization  and  pre- 
sentation necessary  to  make  a  survey  take  hold  of  the  general  public, 
would  not  also  make  it  more  effective  with  the  teachers.  For  example 
if  the  survey  had  been  intended  for  the  public,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  matter  of  speed  in  handwriting  would  have  been  completely 
ignored.  And  one  questions  the  advisability  of  having  any  publica- 
tion of  a  survey,  if  that  survey  is  to  be  effective,  stop  short  of  aiming 
to  place  itself  quickly  and  forcibly  before  the  average  intelligent  and 
interested  but  busy  citizen. 

This  will  not  interfere  with  the  very  great  value  of  the  survey  in 
other  respects  for  teachers  and  superintendents  in  small  city  systems. 

Carter  Alexander. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  Junior  High  School  Movement — ^Party  Planks 
Absolutists. 

WE  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  "reorganization,"  or 
rearrangement  of  the  grades  of  the  public  school  system.  It 
should  indeed  rather  be  called  the  "mutilation''  of  the  great  American 
common  school.  The  present  system  represents  the  pooled  educa- 
tional experience  of  all  our  common  school  development  and  is,  in 
the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  likely  to  be  better  than  any  new- 
fangled arrangement  devised  by  theoretical  "experts."  We  wish  to 
let  our  slow  but  undeniable  developments  in  public  education  proceed 
\mjarred  by  such  sudden  and  violent  readjustments  and  to  see  in- 
ternal improvements  refined  and  teachers  and  teaching  bettered 
rather  than  witness  a  wholesale  but  superficial  tinkering  with  merely 
administrative  externals  under  the  guise  of  educational  reform.  If 
the  junior  high  school  is  started  and  sanctioned  by  our  great  and 
conservative  party  it  might  spread  widely.  In  such  case  many  old 
superintendents  who  cannot  do  modern  curriculum  thinking  will 
experience  painful  jolts  and  some  will  even  lose  their  jobs.  It  is 
certain  too  in  our  attitude  of  opposition  we  may  count  upon  some 
school  patrons,  some  school  teachers  and  some  school  board  members 
to  object.     A  further  consideration  which  makes  ours  a  "safe"  posi- 
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tion  is  that  many  proponents  of  the  new  scheme  are  over-enthusiastic 
and  hence  will  make  many  easily  assailable  statements  and  claims* 

Experimentalists. 

We  believe  in  "reorganization"  just  because,  partly,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  widespread  and  vigorous  developments  of  which  we  are 
"now  merely  becoming  aware.  It  has  come  out  of  the  very  loins  of 
our  progressive  school  experimenters— those  who  do  our  constructive 
"curriculum  thinking."  It  represents  in  its  variouis  types  the  very 
sort  of  wholesome  administrative  experimentalism  in  educational 
practice  for  which  our  party  stands.  We  also  believe  in  it  because 
practically  none  who  have  adopted  it  have  found  reason  to  abandon 
it.  This  plank  in  our  platform  implies  decisive  attitudes  regarding 
other  sound  reforms  and  new  practical  steps  looking  toward  more 
design  in  our  school  administration,  especially  in  the  administratioa 
of  the  curriculum. 

C.  H.  J. 


High  School  Credit  for  Bible  Study 

WE  are  indebted  to  Superintendent  Paul  C.  Skorupinski  for  the 
following  news  item,  and  for  the  liberty  of  quoting  his  per- 
sonal letter  stating  his  professional  attitude  toward  the  experiments 
The  resolution  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  public  schools  of 
Coming,  Iowa,  is  as  follows:  "Whereas  the  board  of  education  and 
superintendent  .firmly  believe  that  Bible  study  is  as  important  and  valu- 
able educationally  as  any  other  subject  taught  in  our  public  schools,, 
and  whereas  we  believe  that  this  part  of  education  has  been  sadly  ne- 
glected in  our  public  schools,  be  it,  therefore,  resolved  that  Bible 
study  be  put  into  the  high  school  curriculum  as  an  elective.  Instruc- 
tion may  be  given  by  the  pastors  in  the  Sabbath  Schools  or  wherever 
they  may  see  fit.  Instructors  must  conform  with  the  North  Central 
Association  requirements  in  which  our  high  school  holds  membership^ 
For  this  work,  a  student  is  to  receive  credit  toward  graduation, 
sixty  hours  of  recitation  entitling  him  to  one  credit,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  to  two  credits,  not  more  than  two  such  credits  to 
be  applied  and  not  more  than  two  hours'  recitation  per  week  to  be 
permitted,  credit  not  being  applied  until  a  satisfactory  examination 
has  been  passed,  the  passing  mark  being  75  per  cent.  Instructors, 
must  make  regular  six-weeks'  reports  of  attendance  and  scholarship? 
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to  the  Superintendent.  Text  books  are  to  be  loaned  free  of  charge 
in  accordance  with  our  free  text-book  plan.  The  text  to  be  used  is 
^Sanders's  History  of  the  Hebrews.' " 

Superintendent  Skorupinski  adds  that  the  high  school  enrollment 
is  212  and  that  forty-four  have  registered  in  Bible  study.  At  present 
there  are  three  classes  conducted  by  three  pastors,  all  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  North  Central  Colleges  and  all  of  whom  offer  their 
services  free  of  charge.  One  class  is  a  Sunday  School  class  and  is 
not  doing  good  work.  The  other  two  are  evening  classes,  are  doing 
excellent  work  and  are  enjoying  it  immensely.  This  year  only  the 
''pick"  of  the  students  are  permitted  to  take  it.  It  is  planned  to 
offer  the  course  next  year  as  a  regular  elective  course  to  be  taught 
by  one  of  the  high  school  English  teachers  who  will  make  special 
preparation  during  the  summer. 

''It  is  needless  to  say/'  he  adds,  "that  I  believe  in  the  work,  that 
the  pastors  and  students  believe  in  it  and  that  we  are  all  thoroughly 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Attendance  at  the  evening  classes  is  almost 
perfect." 

C.  H.  J. 
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Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  Mat  Ayres.  School  Buildings  and  Equip- 
ment Cleveland:  Cleveland  Educational  Survey,  1916.  (Pp. 
117.    Price  25  cts.) 

Cleveland's  record  in  the  matter  of  buildings  and  equipment  is 
good.  The  newer  buildings  are  of  the  most  approved  type  of  school 
architecture,  though  their  locations  are  not  by  any  means  in  all 
cases  desirable. 

An  interesting  description  is  given,  with  illustrative  cuts,  of  the  type 
of  school  buildings  constructed  in  Cleveland  in  each  decade  since  the 
50's.  Many  of  the  older  buildings  are,  of  course,  faulty  in  construc- 
tion, according  to  modern  ideas  of  hygiene,  but  they  are  being  im- 
proved. 

On  the  whole  Cleveland  has  handled  its  building  problem  well, 
providing  good  buildings  at  a  reasonable,  even  at  a  comparatively 
-low  cost. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  Meaning  of  Education.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1916.     (Pp.  xiii  &  383.) 

This  is  a  revised  and  very  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's 
earlier  work.  In  it  are  included  fourteen  new  chapters,  while  two 
chapters  of  the  earlier  edition  are  wanting.  The  book  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  addresses  delivered  by  the  author  at  national 
meetings,  some  of  them  as  early  as  1896.  While  the  new  volume 
includes  much  new  material,  it  is  nevertheless  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  convictions  and  opinions  of  the  author  on  education  have 
not  changed  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  work,  but  have  simply 
been  strengthened. 

Alfred  Lawrence  Hall-Quest.  Supervised  Study.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.     (Pp.  xvii  &  433.    Price  $1.25.) 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  few  contributions  to 
the  literature  dealing  with  supervised  study.  The  author  has  here 
made  a  study  in  a  field  which  has  been  pretty  generally  neglected 
until  very  recently.  He  discussed  the  nature  of  supervised  study 
and  the  various  forms  it  has  taken.  He  summarizes  the  results  of 
earlier  investigators  and  experimenters  and  bases  certain  conclusions 
on  these  and  the  observations  that  he  himself  has  made  and  the  data 
from  various  high  schools  that  he  has  collected.  He  avoids,  for  the 
most  part,  theoretical  discussions  and  deals  with  conditions.     After 
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his  more  general  treatment  he  devotes  one  chapter  each  to  the  super- 
vision of  study  in  English  composition,  history,  civics,  mathematics, 
science,  and  the  languages.  The  book  is  well  written  and  should  be 
widely  read  and  discussed. 

Jesse  Field  and  Scott  Nearing.  Community  Civics.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.     (Pp.  x  &  270.) 

This  is  an  elementary  text  for  country  schools.  The  .authors 
endeavor  in  it  to  develop  in  the  coimtry  boys  and  girls  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opportunities  for  self-development  and  for  real  social 
service  which  country  life  affords  them.  Inspiring  examples  of 
community  co-operation  in  all  sorts  of  worthy  enterprises,  such  as 
road-building,  improvement  of  school  grounds,  etc.,  are  given  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  country  boys  and  girls  who  read  the  book, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  for  making  their  own 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

The  book  stresses  throughout  the  community  rather  than  the 
State  or  Nation  and  the  personal  and  informal  social  relations  rather 
than  the  legal  organization  and  the  anatomy  of  government,  which 
comprised  so  large  a  part  of  the  older  civics  books.  It  illustrates 
well  the  growing  tendency  to  relate  the  subject  matter  of  the  schools 
to  the  existing  interests  of  the  pupils. 

David  Mitchell.  Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional  Children. 
Cleveland:  Cleveland  Educational  Survey,  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
Director,  1916.     (Pp.  122.    Price  25  cts.) 

Cleveland  has  not,  in  the  author's  opinion,  been  given  due  credit  for 
its  pioneer  work  in  providing  for  the  exceptional,  or  deficient  chil- 
dren. The  system  in  use,  of  having  blind  children  in  recitations 
with  seeing  children,  is  commended,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
the  deaf  also  be  included  in  such  normal  classes  during  the  recitation 
period.  More  care  needs  to  be  exercised  in  segregating  the  feeble- 
minded, both  during  school  age  and  after  they  reach  maturity.  The 
work  that  Cleveland  is  doing  in  this  line  is  strongly  approved. 

Iris  Proutt  O'Leary.  Department-Store  Occupations.  Cleveland: 
Cleveland  Educational  Survey,  1916.     (Pp.  117.     Price  25  cts.) 

This  monograph,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  department-store 
occupations,  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  dealing  with  vocational  educa- 
tion, all  of  the  nine  belonging  to  the  Cleveland  Educational  Survey. 
It  gives  information  about  the  work,  regularity  of  employment, 
pay,  promotion,  etc.,  in  the  various  kinds  of  department  stores  of 
Cleveland.  It  also  treats  the  problem  of  the  proper  training  for 
department-store  occupations. 
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Arvin  S.  Olin.  Outline  Studies  in  the  History  of  Education.  Law- 
rence, Kansas:  Printed  by  the  Journal-World,  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas.    (Pp.  143.) 

The  present  volume  is  the  third  £^nd  revised  edition  of  the  Outline 
Studies.  As  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  edition,  the  author 
has  here  taken  advantage  of  recent  additions  to  the  literature  in  the 
field  of  the  history  of  education,  and  has  brought  his  references  up 
to  date,at  the  same  time  eliminating  some  of  the  less  valuable  of  those 
among  his  earlier  lists. 

It  is  a  full  outline.  One  might  however  question  the  possibility 
•of  developing  at  all  adequately  such  an  outline  in  one  semester,  as 
the  author  proposes. 

Bertha  M.  Stevens.  Boys  and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work.  Cleve- 
land: The  Survey  Commission  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
Cleveland  Educational  Sxirvey,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director, 
1916.     (Pp.  181.     Price  25  cte.) 

The  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  preparation  for  commercial  work 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  particular  con- 
ditions in  Cleveland.  An  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  that  which 
contains  a  comparison  of  the  training  needed  by  boys  and  that  needed 
by  girls.  Boys  are  normally  promoted  from  clerical  positions  to 
the  positions  of  salesmen  and  administrators.  Girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  rarely  promoted  from  clerical  positions  to  a  different  kind 
of  work.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  simply  advanced  in  salary  as  they 
become  more  proficient  in  their  particular  work.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  preparation  of  boys  for  commercial  work  should  be  rather 
general,  while  the  preparation  of  girls  should  be  specific. 

William  T.  Whitney.  The  Socialized  Recitation.  New  York: 
The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1916.     (Pp.  x  &.100.    Price  50  cts.) 

The  author  considers  the  common  form  of  recitation  a  failure,  in 
so  far  as  the  larger  purposes  are  concerned.  He  conceives  the  recita- 
tion as  a  proceeding  in  which  the  pupils  feel  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  It  is  a  place  for  free  discussion,  rather  than 
for  examination. 

It  is  somewhat  questionable  just  how  far  the  proposed  methods 
could  be  employed  in  the  lower  grades,  which  are  included  in  the 
author's  scheme.  His  examples  of  socialized  recitations  are  dis- 
appointing, but  his  general  idea  is  certainly  good. 
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The  Efficiency  Expert  in  Exiucation 
D.  A.  Anderson 

University  of  Washington,   Seattle 

THE  presence  of  the  efficiency  expert  in  some  of  our  more  pro- 
gressive school  systems  is  conclusive  proof  that  society  is  de- 
manding a  more  scientific  procedure  in  the  important  business  of 
public  education.  Communities  are  appreciating  more  and  more 
the  value  of  schools  and  they  are  eager  to  have  them  become  in- 
creasingly serviceable.  They  recognize  also  that  schools  fre- 
quently become  cumbersome  and  as  a  result  entail  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. 

The  loss  and  lack  referred  to  are  the  natural  conditions  of  rapid 
growth.  They  appear  not  as  a  consequence  of  weakness  at  any 
given  point,  but  rather  because  of  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances.  School  systems  have  rapidly  increased  in  size  and 
have  multiplied  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  administrators. 
These  officials  like  other  human  beings  when  overburdened  attend 
to  the  immediate  needs  and  in  a  measure  neglect  the  more  remote. 
They  are  rarely  able  to  correct  difficulties,  at  their  sources.  Ad- 
ministrators are  not  always  to  blame  for  the  presence  of  weak- 
nesses in  their  systems — ^indeed  the  multiplicity  of  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them  makes  it  quite  impossible  even  to  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  certain  weaknesses  that  continue  unchecked. 

Another  misfortune  which  must  be  admitted  even  though  la- 
mentable is  the  presence  of  altogether  too  many  inefficient  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  principals  and  superintendents — ^men  and  women 
who  hold  positions  more  or  less  sheltered,  where  certain  deficien- 
cies are  apparent  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  those  employing 
them.    This  inefficiency  is  probably  more  due  to  ignorance  of 
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surmountable  shortcomings  than  to  incapacity.  In  order  to  over- 
come these  defects,  to  conserve  instead  of  waste  public  funds  and 
human  capacities,  the  school  systems  need  efficiency  experts; 
/men  whose  positions  should  be  coordinate  with  and  reciprocal 
^to  those  held  by  superintendents;  men  who  are  clear  visioned, 
rational  and  constructive;  men  who  can  select  the  problems  most 
needing  investigation  and  direct  research  toward  their  solution; 
men  who  can  detect  the  elements  of  success  and  determine  the 
u^auses  of  failure;  men  who  are  capable  of  making  the  individual 
teacher  or  administrator  see  himself  clearly  in  the  light  of  what 
he  ought  to  be  without  destroying  self-assurance;  men  who  can 
criticise  in  a  constructive  way,  whose  criticisms  will  be  inspiring, 
rather  than  depressing,  whose  influences  will  make  for  increased 
efficiency  all  along  the  line;  men  who  can  scientifically  diagnose 
educational  situations  and  prescribe  remedies;  men  who  can  see 
weaknesses  in  men  and  in  methods  of  procedure;  men  who  can 
outline  programs  of  improvement  which  will  guarantee  conserva- 
tion of  means  and  abilities,  and  increase  in  efficiency. 

Illustrative  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
by  some  of  the  successful  men  now  connected  with  city  school 
systems  and  devoting  themselves  mainly  to  this  matter  of  effici- 
ency, I  present  the  following: 

S.  A.  Courtis,  Efficiency  Expert,  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Haa 
developed  standardized  tests  in  the  fundamental  operations, 
in  arithmetic. 

David  Spence  Hill,  Director  of  Division  of  Educational  Re- 
search, New  Orleans.  Has  made  a  scientific  study  of  the 
public  schools  in  relation  to  vocations. 

J.  W.  Studebaker,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  De& 
Moines.  Has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  teaching  of 
spelling  in  the  report  of  which  he  shows  that  "along  with  a 
reduction  in  time  of  25  minutes  per  week,  the  efficiency  in- 
creased 25  per  cent. " 

Equally  or  more  important  are  the  organized  departments  of 
research  of  which  the  following  are  typical: 

Division  of  Reference  and  Research,  New  York  City,  Albert 
Shiels,  Director.  Several  valuable  publications,  Number  6^ 
1915. 
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Bureau  of  Information,  Statistics  and  Research,  Oakland,  Wil- 
fred E.  Talbert,  Director.    Publication  Number  1,  June, 
1915. 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement, 
Boston,  Bulletin  Nimiber  4,  October,  1915. 

In  addition  standardized  tests  have  been  developed  by  Ayres, 
Freeman,  Hillegas,  Kelly,  Starch,  Stone,  Thomdike  and  others. 
These  references  indicate  but  meagerly  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  experts  and  departments  concerned  and  reveal  but  faintly  the 
extent  of  the  field  now  languishing  for  want  of  such  service. 
What  has  been  accomplished  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  doing 
the  work  and  to  the  school  systems  employing  them  or  utilizing 
their  tests. 
ly  Although  a  few  have  devoted  some  attention  to  teachers,  here- 
tofore eflSciency  experts  have  confined  their  work  chiefly  to  pupils. 
In  most  instances  they  have  done  careful  and  effectual  work,  and 
their  efforts  should  be  continued  and  extended.  While  the  capa- 
bilities and  development  of  children  reflect  rather  clearly  the 
eflBiciency  of  teachers  and  administrators,  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  thinking  that  these  tests  alone  are  suflScient.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  higher-ups  be  more  directly  scrutinized. 
Teachers,  supervisors,  principals  and  superintendents  should  be 
studied  in  a  definite  and  thorough-going  manner.  Their  func- 
tions, qualifications  and  methods  should  be  scientifically  deter- 
minedv 

As  a  first  duty,  the  eflSciency  expert  should  gather  all  possible 
information  obtainable  from  authorities  in  educational  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  school  boards,  school  oflScials  and  teach- 
ers, and  other  responsible  students  of  the  problems  of  educational 
efficiency.  From  this  information  he  could  abstract  a  consensus 
of  opinion  which  would  go  far  in  enabling  him  to  determine  stand- 
ards suitable  to  the  needs,  conditions,  and  requirements  of  the 
school  system  concerned.  With  all  these  data  and  conditions  be- 
fore him,  he  should  be  able  to  analyze  his  problem — ascertain  the 
1  elements  in  the  make-up  of  successful  and  efficient  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  teachers;  and  outline  the  functions,  fix  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  designate  the  specific  duties  of  each.  In  this 
way  over-lapping  of  functions,  misunderstanding  of  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  neglect  of  certain  phases  of  important 
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work  together  with  the  enormous  waste  resulting  from  such  loose 
organization  would  be  overcome  in  large  measure. 

By  the  application  of  his  standardized  tests,  he  should  be  able 
to  clearly  and  scientifically  ascertain  and  indicate  in  detail  the 
efficiency  of  every  administrator,  supervisor,  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  system;  every  method  of  procedure;  and  every  school  pol- 
icy.   It  is  as  fundamental  to  successful  school  work  to  really 
know  these  things  as  in  agricultm-e  to  know  good  seed  or  the 
/chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  the  soil.     The  expert's  presence 
/  should  be  the  guarantee  of  a  reduction  of  waste  to  the  minimum 
j  and  the  increase  of  efficiency  to  the  maximum.     He  should  be- 
come the  greatest  support  of  every  worthy  administrator  and 
ieacher — ^the  most  reUable  ally  in  every  desirable  educational 
situation. 

Second  to  none  in  importance  is  the  expert's  responsibility  as 
director  of  educational  research.  The  major  portion  of  this  re- 
search is  done  by  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  imder  the 
direction  of  the  expert.  In  the  process  of  organization  and  inter- 
pretation he  becomes  the  technician  dealing  with  data  in  a  piu-ely 
scientific  manner.  Facts  are  objectified,  bared  of  all  associations, 
made  impersonal,  and  credited  on  a  basis  of  real  worth.  As  a  re- 
sult his  conclusions  are  founded  on  conditions  that  have  actual  ex- 
istence, and  his  interpretations  and  recommendations  are  received 
as  vaUd  and  reliable.  When  school  problems  find  solution 
through  such  methods  om*  schools  will  make  the  progress  expected 
of  them. 

As  previously  noted,  communities  are  increasingly  interested 
in  their  schools.  There  results  an  increasing  demand  for  a  central 
office  where  exact  and  unbiased  information  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained. This  office  should  serve  as  a  coordinating  medium  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  busy  commxmity,  providing  for  the  pub- 
Uc  ready  access  to  the  details  of  its  chief  enterprise.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  know  concerning  the  efficiency  of  administrators, 
teachers  and  supervisors;  the  distribution  of  the  budget;  division 
of  fimds  between  elementary  and  secondary  education;  the  actual 
and  relative  cost  of  certain  types  of  education;  the  percentage 
of  retardation  in  the  several  grades;  how  many  pass  from  the 
eighth  grade  into  the  high  schools;  where  eliminations  are  most 
numerous  and  why;  whether  or  not  too  much  time  is  devoted  to 
a  particular  subject;  if  some  phases  of  work  are  neglectied;  and 
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innumerable  other  items.  At  present  much  of  this  work  is  not 
generally  done  in  an  adequate  manner.  As  a  result  complaints 
arise.  One  reason  for  adverse  criticism  of  our  schools  is  the  dearth 
of  information  concerning  the  achievements  of  the  schools. 
School  men  are  slow  in  exploiting  their  wares.  The  public 
should  be  told  in  clear  and  simple  terms  what  the  schools  are 
doing,  the  improvements  that  are  made,  and  the  aims  for  the 
future.  This  type  of  legitimate  advertising,  or  more  truly  re- 
porting, will  do  much  to  overcome  the  rather  general  and  some- 
times well  founded  feeling  that  the  reports  sent  out  from  admini- 
strative offices  are  framed  with  the  intent  of  emphasizing  the 
value  of  certain  policies  and  of  minimizing  equally  definite  de- 
fects. The  people  wish  and  deserve  unbiased  and  full  reports. 
Too,  the  school  board,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools,  needs  the  assistance  of  the  expert  in  the  various 
phases  of  its  work.  To  illustrate,  in  the  selection  of  administra- 
tors and  teachers  this  individual  should  gather  data  in  reference 
to  the  history,  academic  and  professional  training,  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  experience  of  those  seeking  positions.  He  should 
also  obtain  full  information  concerning  those  already  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  board.  His  data  should  constitute  the  basis  for  elec- 
tion to  positions,  promotions  and  advancement  of  any  kind,  and 
for  dismissal  when  such  is  necessary. 
Now  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  charged  with  too  mmier- 
^^^^us  responsibilities  and  duties  to  be  held  accountable  for  many  of 
^  the  defects  in  his  schools.  He  needs  the  cooperation  of  a  trained 
man  who  can  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  system,  who  has 
time  and  opportunity  to  detect  the  causes  of  inefficiency  and  pre- 
scribe the  remedy.  After  this  work  is  well  done  is  the  time  for 
the  administrator  to  make  the  changes  needed.  On  the  basis  of 
data  gathered  by  the  expert,  the  superintendent  might  conclude 
that  certain  workers  should  be  promoted,  some  advanced  in  sal- 
ary, and  still  others  eliminated  from  the  system.  He  would  feel 
justified  also  in  initiating  various  other  changes  in  method  and 
procedure  because  standard  tests  would  have  proven  the  new 
both  economical  and  more  efficient.  In  order  to  make  his  ad- 
ministration efficient  in  all  ways,  and  as  a  consequence  promote 
both  personal  and  public  interests,  the  superintendent  certainly 
needs  the  cooperation  of  the  efficiency  expert;  and  not  until  such 
expert  assistance  is  provided  should  he  be  censured  or  held  ac- 
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countable  for  unfortunate  conditions  which  are  quite  beyond  his 
reach. 

In  a  similar  way  the  efficiency  man  helps  and  strengthens  super- 
visors, principals,  and  teachers.  Each  one  in  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity and  with  his  individual  responsibilities  profits  through  the 
services  of  this  new  functionary.  For  example,  the  supervisor 
whose  subject  is  not  generally  appreciated  is  enabled  to  demon- 
strate its  true  worth  and  as  a  consequence  his  work  is  accorded  its 
rightful  recognition;  the  principal  handicapped  by  a  non-pro- 
gressive superintendent  or  tradition-bound  system  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  forge  ahead  and  function  to  his  full  capacity;  and  the 
teacher  with  ability  but  failing  is  helped  by  constructive  criticism 
to  see  and  overcome  weaknesses.  The  passably  good  teacher 
is  enabled  to  know  the  better  way  and  accordingly  become  a 
superior  teacher,  the  superior  teacher  finds  out  more  ways  of  serv- 
ing without  increasing  her  work  or  taxing  her  energies  and  as  a  re- 
sult becomes  a  more  valuable  asset  to  the  community.  Every- 
where the  opportunity  for  improvement  is  revealed  and  new 
inspiration  results.  Increase  in  efficiency,  economy  of  time  and 
energy,  lessening  of  waste,  and  in  short  larger  dividends  in  the 
form  of  more  capable  boys  and  girls,  are  the  almost  inevitable 
results  of  having  an  efficiency  expert  working  in  an  educational 
system. 

Large  cities  should  have  a  biureau  under  a  competent  director, 
dividing  the  different  phases  of  work  among  various  specialists. 
Small  cities  could  get  along  with  a  single  individual  devoting  all 
his  time  to  such  work.  In  stiU  smaller  places  and  in  rural  sec- 
tions units  of  appropriate  size  should  be  established  for  this  type 
of  activity.  In  order  to  serve  without  bias  or  handicap  the  ten- 
ure and  comfort  of  those  chosen  to  do  this  work  should  not  be 
contingent  upon  the  favor  of  any  other  school  official.  They 
should  probably  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  school  board  or 
some  other  authorized  agency  and  be  held  accountable  only  to  the 
appointing  authority.  Efficiency  experts  can  not  immediately 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  overcome  all  waste,  eliminate  every 
weakness,  and  raise  schools  to  the  nth  power  of  efficiency,  but 
they  are  certainly  effectual  means  to  these  desirable  ends. 
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A  Brief  Tabular  History  of  the  Movement  To- 
ward Standardization  by  Means  of  Scales 
and.  Tests  of  Educational  Achievement 
in  the  Elementary  School  Subjects 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston 

University  of  North  Carolina 

IN  the  following  pages  the  writer  has  attempted  to  present  in 
brief  tabular  form  the  development  of  scales  and  tests  in  the 
various  elementary  school  subjects.  He  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  his  list  of  investigators  and  investigations  is  more  or  less  ar- 
bitrary. He  has  endeavored  to  give  some  consideration  to  all 
attempts  in  the  field  which  have  resulted  in  some  definite  scales 
or  tests  for  measiurement  in  any  of  the  elementary  school  sub- 
jects, together  with  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  attempts  at 
standardization  by  means  of  scales  or  tests  already  worked  out. 
Much  time  and  space  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  a  discussion 
and  evaluation  of  the  individual  contributions  listed  in  the  tables. 
The  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  only  a  smnmary  of  this  sort. 

The  tables  are  self-explanatory.  They  present  simply  those 
facts  which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
tests  which  have  been  devised,  of  the  extent  of  the  movement 
toward  objective  measurement  in  school  work,  and  to  a  compre- 
hension of  present  tendencies  in  the  formulation  of  such  tests. 

The  earUest  recorded  attempts  at  anything  approaching  sys- 
tematic testing  on  a  comprehensive  scale  in  the  elementary  school 
subjects  were  begun  by  J.  M.  Rice*  in  1895.  Rice  did  not  do  pre- 
limhiary  testing  as  a  basis  for  a  scientific  investigation  and  his 
conditions  for  testing  were  by  no  means  imiform.  Some  years 
later  O.  P.  Comman*,  and  still  later  C.  W.  Stone',  improved  very 
much  the  methods  of  this  earlier  investigation  in  arithmetic.  It 
remained  for  S.  A.  Courtis^  to  extend  the  work  of  Stone,  apply 


^Educaliandl  Research,  A  Test  in  ArUkmetic,  The  Forum.  Vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  231-297. 

*  Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them,  Columbia  Contribu- 
tioDfl  to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series,  No.  19,  1908. 

•  Measurement  of  Growth  and  Efficiency  in  Arithmetic,  EUementary  School  Teacher, 
Vol.  10,  pp.  59-74  and  179-199  and  Vol.  11,  pp.  171-185,  360-370  and  528-539. 

^  SUmaaard  Scares  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  12,  pp.  127-237. 
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tests  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  set  up  standards  of  achievement 
for  each  grade.  Rice's  name  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the 
list  of  investigators  in  this  field,  not  for  the  practical  value  of  hid 
inmiediate  results,  but  for  his  success  in  stimulating  further  in- 
vestigations. 

The  investigations  in  the  field  of  objective  measurement  in  the 
elementary  school  subjects  can  be  roughly  classified  into  non- 
analytic  and  analytic.  In  the  first  type  of  study,  and  this  is  the 
general  type  of  most  of  the  earlier  studies,  the  educational  product 
has  been  taken  in  the  rough,  and  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  the  particular  points  of  strength  or  weakness.  The 
handwriting  scale  of  Thomdike  and  the  composition  scale  of  Hille- 
gas  represent  well  this  type.  As  contrasted  with  these  in  the 
same  subjects,  the  handwriting  scales  of  Houston,  Freeman,  and 
Gray  and  the  Harvard-Newton  composition  scale  represent  very 
clearly  the  analytic  type. 

In  the  construction  of  scales  of  the  first  type  the  authors  used 
the  judgments  of  a  large  number  of  people,  as  to  the  general  merit 
of  the  specimens.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular merits  or  defects  of  any  sample  of  handwriting  or  com- 
position. Many  of  the  judges  were  selected  because  of  their 
special  qualifications  for  judging  in  these  fields,  but  their  judg- 
ments represented  only  their  general  impressions.  Thomdike  did 
not  contend  at  the  time  of  his  investigation  that  this  method 
should  be  finally  accepted.  He  simply  maintained  that  it  was 
the  best  method  at  that  time  known,  considering  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  were  the  elements  of  importance  in  handwriting.  He 
predicted  that  an  analytic  scale  of  some  sort  would  come  into  use 
when  the  elements  constituting  what  is  called  "general  merit" 
should  have  been  determined.  The  HiUegas  composition  scale 
was  constructed  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  by  Thomdike, 
t.  6.,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  judgments  as  to  the  general  merit 
of  samples.  No  distinctions  were  made  among  the  various  forms 
of  composition. 

The  Harvard-Newton  composition  scale  was  derived  after  a 
critical  study  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  compositions 
of  each  of  the  four  prose  forms:  exposition,  description,  narra- 
tion, and  argumentation.  The  specimens  were  taken  from  the 
seventh  and  eig^hth  grades  of  the  Newton  schools  and  were  care- 
fully criticised  and  analyzed  by  the  principals  and  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  teachers  of  English.    Each  sample  which  appears  In 
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the  scale  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  evaluation  and  justification 
of  its  position,  in  relation  to  the  sample  just  preceding  and  the 
sample  just  following  it.  Here  the  plan  was  to  have  from  a  few 
judges  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  specimens, 
rather  than  the  general  estimate  of  a  large  number  of  judges  on  a 
great  many  samples.  The  method  is  intensive  rather  than  ex- 
tensive. 

The  handwriting  scales  of  Freeman*  and  Gray*  were  derived  by 
methods  similar  in  general  to  those  used  in  the  composition  scale 
just  described.  Both  of  these  authors  analyzed  samples  of  hand- 
writing, with  the  help  of  other  persons;  and  pointed  out  certain 
qualities,  such  as  slant,  alignment,  spacing  of  words  and  letters, 
etc.,  which  were  found  to  determine  the  excellence  of  handwriting. 
Freeman  includes  five  such  elements  and  Gray  includes  nine. 

The  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic,  in  their  evolution  from  the 
measurement  of  general  arithmetical  ability  to  the  measurement 
of  specific  arithmetical  abilities,  might  be  cited  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  tests  and  scales  from  the  non-ana- 
lytic to  the  analytic  type.  The  two  types,  however,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  tables. 

The  recent  developments  promise  to  transform  scales  and  tests 
from  mere  measuring  devices  into  real  supervisory  aids.  It  is 
worth  something  to  be  able  to  say  with  approximate  accuracy 
what  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  grade  in  handwriting  is,  as 
compared  with  a  large  number  of  similar  grades,  or  how  the  hand- 
writing of  an  individual  pupil  compares  with  the  average  of  a 
large  niunber  of  individuals  of  his  grade.  This  is  the  most  that 
the  advocates  of  the  non-analytic  type  of  scale  can  expect  to 
accomplish  with  it.  A  scale  or  test  would  be  worth  incalculably 
more  if  by  means  of  it  one  could  tell  just  wherein  a  sample  of 
handwriting  or  other  material  is  strong  and  wherein  it  is  weak, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis  point  out  just  where  the  empha- 
sis toward  correction  or  improvement  in  any  particular  case 
should  be  put.  Such  is  the  goal,  the  reasonably  attainable  goal, 
toward  which  investigators  in  this  field  are  striving. 

*  An  Analytical  Scale  far  Jvdging  Handwriting,  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol. 
15,  pp.  378-386. 

'  A  Scare  Card  for  the  Measurement  of  Handwriting ,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  1915,  No.  37. 
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Name  of  Subject 

Investigator     Investigated 


*J.  M.  Rice^    Arithmetic 


Date 

of 
Study 


General  Method  Employed 


Results 


Stone* 


Arithmetic 


Eight    examples    g^ven   to    each  No  standard  of  achieve- 

1895  grade    (IV-VIII)    inc.    including  ment  established  and 

6000     pupils.    Measurement     of  no  tests  recommended 

general  arithmetical  ability.  as  standards. 

1906  Mefisurement    of    specific    arith-  Tests  in  the  four  fun- 
metical  abilities.    Tests  in  addi-  damental  arithmetical 
tion,  subtraction,  multiplication,  operations      and      in 
and    division.    Correlations    be-  simple  reasoning, 
tween  different  arithmetical  abil- 
ities   determined.  Conditions 
much  better  controlled  than  in 
Rice's  tests  in  the  same  subject. 
6000    papers    scored.      Samples 
scores     and    median    scores    of 
twenty-six  school  systems  given. 


Courtis*  Arithmetic 


Thomdike'       Drawing 


Hillegas*  l<v*el^«i>> 

Composition 


1909  Tests  in  copying  figures,  in  the 

1912  four   fundamental   operations   of 
1914   arithmetic,    and    in    arithmetical 

reasoning  given  to  large  numbers 
of  pupils  in  early  tests.  Later,  re- 
sults modified  or  verified  by  sub- 
mitting the  tests  to  33,000  pupils 
in  the  New  York  City  schools. 
Stone  tests  first  used  (1909). 
Tentative  tests  and  standards 
(1912).    Latest  standards  (1914). 

1913  268  ratings  of  fifteen  samples  of 
drawing,  made  on  a  scale  of  0-17. 
Samples  then  arranged  on  the 
scale  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
that  equally  often  notickl  differ- 
ences are  equal. 

1912  Seven  thousand  compositions  by 
"young  people"  divided  roughly 
into  ten  classes,  representing  as 
many  grades  of  merit.  83  sam- 
ples, covering  the  whole  range, 
with  some  artificial  samples  to  nil 
the  gaps.  Rated  by  a  number  of 
judges  in  degree  of  merit.  Repre- 
sented numericaUv  and  in  simple 
relative  rank.  Combined  judg- 
ments used  in  construction  of 
scale.  All  forms  of  composition 
used  indiscriminately  in  the  scale. 


Tests  and  standard 
scores  worked  out  for 
each  grade  on  the  basis 
of  scores  made  by 
pupils  in  this  investiga- 
tion. Score  which 
30%  equal  or  exceed 
taken  as  the  standard. 


Scale  of  fractional  val- 
ues of  14  steps,  rang- 
ing from  0  to  17,  and 
with  sample  accom- 
panying each  step. 


A  scale  containing  sam- 
ples ranging  in  merit 
from  0  to  937. 


•  The  references  for  the  studies  listed  here  are  found  immediately  following  the  tables,  the  num- 
ber of  each  reference  correponding  to  the  number  following  the  name  of  the  investigator. 
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Name  of  Subject 

Investigator     Investigated 


Ballou*  English 

Composition 


Date 

of  General  Method  Employed  Results 

Study 

1913  Eighth  grade  compositions  from  Six  point  scale,  ranging 
the  Newton  schools  used.  Twenty-  from  40  to  90,  each 
five  samples  of  each  form  of  com-  step  in  the  scale  in-' 
position    (narrative,    description,  eluding   a   sample   of 
exposition,    and    argumentation)  each  <»  the  four  forms 
rated  on  %  basis,  with  40  and  90  of  prose  composition, 
as  limits.   All  samples  then  ranked 
as  to  relative  position.    All  sam- 
ples showing  extremes  in  rank  and 
grade  eliminated.    Samples  chosen 
for  the  scale  which  approximated 
grades  45,  55,  65,  75.  85,  and  95 
most   closely   and   snowed   little 
variation  in  rankings.    Each  sam- 
ple of  each  form  of  composition 
analyzed  separately. 


Courtis^  English 

Composition 


Thomdike^       Handwriting 


Ayies^  Handwriting 


Houston^         Handwriting 


1915  Large  number  of  pupils'  composi- 
tions rated  on  the  Hillegas  scale. 


Standard  scores  on  the 
Hillegas  scale  for 
Grades  IV-VIII. 


1910 


1912 


One  thousand  samples  of  (IV  to  A  scale  consisting  of 
VIII)  ^rade  children's  handwriting  fourteen  equal  steps, 
rated  m  general  merit  on  a  scale 
of  fourteen  equal  steps^  and  this 
method  checked  by  ratinjg  simply 
according  to  relative  merit. 


Measurement  of  a  particular  qual- 
ity of  handwriting,  legibility. 
Large  number  of  samples  rated  on 
the  basis  of  the  time  required  to 
read  them. 


Scale  of  8  equal  steps 
(20-90).  Sample  rep- 
resenting each  step  at- 
tached. 


1912  Specimens  of  handwriting  given  Scale  of  seven  steps: 
definite  value  and  position  on  a  20-30,  40^0,  60-70, 
scale,  on  the  basis  of  size,  form.  75,  80,  85,  and  90-95. 
smoothness,  slant,  spacing  ot  Under  each  specimen 
letters,  neatness  or  malung  over  of  are  suggested  its  par- 
letters  or  words,  and  spacing  of  ticular  aefects. 
words. 


Starch"  Handwriting 


Fireeman"        Handwriting 


1913  Samples  of  children's  handwriting 
ratea  for  their  legibility,  taking 
the  time  required  to  read  an  ex- 
posed section  of  a  line,  thus  avoid- 
mg  aid  from  the  context. 


1914  Five  qualities  of  handwriting  se- 
lected; uniformity  of  alignment, 
uniformity  of  slant,  form  ofletters, 
spacing  of  letters,  and  spacing  of 
words.  Samples  representing 
three  degrees  of  excellence  in  each 
Quality  chosen.  Values  given  to 
these  samples  in  each  quality  1, 
3,  and  5  except  in  the  case  of  form 
€i  letters,  in  which  case  the  val- 
ues were  2,  4,  and  6.  The  value 
of  any  sample  by  this  scale  is 
eoual  to  the  sum  of  its  values  in 
all  of  the  five  qualities. 


Reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  so-called 
exposure  method  used 
here  is  the  most  reliable 
method  known,  of  test- 
ing legibility. 

A  scale  consisting  of 
five  charts,  each  chart 
containing  three  sam- 
ples of  handwriting, 
and  representing  three 
degrees  of  merit  in  one 
of  the  five  qualities. 
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Name  of 
Investigator 


Subject 
Investigated 


Witham"  Handwriting 


Date 

of 
Study 

1915 


General  Method  Employed 


Results 


C.  Truman" 
Gray 


Handwriting 


Measurement  of  speed,  lesibilityi  Combination  of  former 

and  form,  or  beauty.    Ail  these  methods,  no  new  scale 

combined  by  Weiss  index  method,  devised. 

giving  each  equal  weight,  gives 

general   merit    or   rank   of   any 

sample. 

1915  A  list  of  the  qualities  which  go  A  score  card,  on  ^^lich 
to  make  up  excellence  in  hand-  are  nine  qualities,  each 
writing  submitted  to  a  number  of  with  a  aefinite  value 
judges  and  raided  according  to   attached, 
their  importance.    The  upper  nine 
from  this  list  again  submitted  to  a 
new  set   of  judges   and   ranked 
again  in  the  same  way.    These 
rankings  translated  into  percent- 
.     age  values  on  the  basis  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred. 


IVeeman^*         Handwriting        1915  Investigation  of  speed  and  qual- 


Standard  scores  for 
each  grade  (II-VIII) 
in  speed  and  quality, 
quality  being  measured 
on  the  Ayres  scale 
and  speed  in  letters 
per  minute  written. 


CJourtis**  Handwriting 


Rice" 


Language 


Thomdike"      Reading 


ity  of  handwriting  in  grades  II- 
VIII  in  cities  of  more  than  30,000 
population.  Also,  a  questionnaire 
mvestigation  of  the  opinion  of 
business  men  as  to  the  quality  of 
handwriting  necessary  in  ousiness; 
quality  bemg  measured  on  the 
Ayres  scale.  Smoothing  the  curve 
representing  the  upper  quartile  of 
measurement,  influenced  by  busi- 
ness men's  opinions,  gives  stand- 
ards. 

1915  Investigation  of  the  rate  of  writing  Standard  rates  for  writ- 
an  original  stor^  and  rate  of  writ-  ing    in    each    of    the 
ing  a  reproduction  of  a  story  read,   grades  (IV-VIII)  inc. 
Standards  based  on  rates  of  large 
numbers  of  pupUs. 

1903  Pupils  tested  as  to  structure  of  Great  amount  of  over- 
sentences  and  excellence  of  form  lapping  between  the 
in  reproduction  of  a  selection  read  successive  o-ades  d]»- 
aloua  to  them.  Tests  given  in  covered.  No  scale 
person  by  Rice  to  8300  pupils.  given. 

1914  Eleven  hundred  pupils  tested  for  Tentative    scale    pre- 
comprehension.   Twenty-five  hun-  sented,  subject  to  fur- 
dred  tested  for  visual  vocabulary,  ther  testing  and  revi- 
These  tests  given  in  grades  V-  sion. 
VIII.       Nine  lists  of  words  pre- 
pared.   Pupil  asked  to  mark  each 
one  in  a  certain  way  to  show  that 
he  recognized  it.    To  test  under- 
standing, passages  prepared,  rang- 
ing in  length  from  a  short  sent- 
ence to  a  paragraph  of  ordinary 
length,  and  covering  similar  range 
in  difficulty  of  ideas  contained. 
Ranking  of  pupil  then  is  on  basis 
of    words   recognized   and   ideas 
correctly  reproduced. 
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Name  of  Subject 

InveBtigator     Investigated 


Date 

of 
Study 


General  Method  Employed 


Results 


W.S.Gray"     Oral  Reading       1914 


F.  J.  Kelly"      Silent 

Reading 


1915 


Courtis^  Reading 


Stareh**  Reading 


A  serioB  of  ten  paragraphs  of  in-  A  provisional  scale  for 
creasing  difficulty,  due  to  the  in*  measuring    ability    to 
creasingly  long  and  difficult  words,  pronounce  English  sen- 
Series  tested  on  three  ^ups  of  tences. 
pupils  in  three  schools  with  rather 
uniform  results. 

Sixteen  short  passaf;es  framed  to   Tests  for  silent  reading 

test  the  pupil^s  abihty  in  silent  and    standard    scores 

reading.    These  given  to  pupils  for  each  of  the  grades 

with  directions  to  make  certain  III-XII. 

marks   or   underscore    particular 

words  if  certain  things  were  true 

from  the  passages  read.    A  value. 

determined  by  the  time  required 

to  read,  given  to  each  pfussage. 

No  passage  counted  unless  it  was 

read  correctly.    Reading   abiUty 

represented  by  the  scores  made  in 

five  minutes.    Three  sets  of  tests, 

differing  somewhat  in  difficulty, 

given  to  three  classes  of  pupils: 

respectively    grades    III-V    mc, 

VI-VIII    mc,    and    high    school 

classes.    Fifteen    hundred   pupils 

tested    in    (III-VII);    somewhat 

smaller    numbers   in  the   higher 

classes.    Standards  for  each  grade 

worked  out  on  basis  of  these  scores. 


1915  Rate  of  reading  the  completion  of  Standard  scores  in 
interesting  story  measured,  and  words  read  per  minute 
words    per    mmute    calculated;  for  grades  iV-VIII. 

pil   being    able   to   reproduce 

%  of  the  ideas  in  a  400  word 
passage. 


Standard  scores  for 
grades  I-VIII  in  com- 
prehension given,  based 
on  the  median  scores 
of  pupils  tested.  Tests 
given  also. 


Rice"  Spelling 


CMnman"        Spelling 


1915  Speed  of  reading  and  comprehen- 
sion measured.  Number  of  words 
read  in  thirty  seconds  represents 
speed.  Number  of  words  cor- 
rectly expressing  ideas  contained 
in  the  passage  represents  compre- 
hension. Curve  for  achievement 
by  grades  secured  by  smoothing 
the  curve  which  represents  the 
medians  of  the  scores  obtained 
from  an  application  of  these  tests 
to  3511  pupils. 

1897   Arbitrarily    selected    words    die-  List  of  150-200  words 
tated  both  as  single  words  and  in  suggested.  No  definite 
sentences.    Also,  tests  by  original  scale, 
composition.    Study  unscientific; 
33,000  pupils  tested  under  various 
conditions. 


1902  Used  Rice's  column  test,  vertical 
list  of  words,  words  in  sentences, 
words  in  a  composition,  and  words 
written  spontaneously  for  fifteen 
minutes. 


Four  column  tests  and 
sentence  tests  with  me- 
dian scores  for  grades 
III-VIU. 
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Name  of  Subject 

Investi^tor    Investigated 


Wallin." 


Spelling 


Bucking* 
ham** 


Spelling 


Ayres*'  Spelling 


Starch"  Spelling 


Cook»& 
O'Shea 


Spelling 


Ayres*' 


Spelling 


Date 

of 
Study 

1911 


General  Method  Employed 


Results 


1913 


Two  methods  used:    a  composi-  Column  lists  of  words 
tion    test,    in    which    were    test  offered,  but  no  stand- 
words  copied  by  the  pupils;  and  a  ard  scores  affixed, 
colimm  test,   m  which  occurred 
one  column  of  forty   words  for 
each  g^e.        Grades  IV-VIII 
tested. 

5000  words  taken  from  5  popular  Tests  consisting  of  25- 
spelling    books.    270   words    se-  word  lists  of  gradually 
lected   from   this   list   and   sub-  increasing  difficulty, 
mitted  to  8791  pupils  in  grades 
III-VIII  and  to  11  grades  in  New 
York  City.    100  words  showing 
most    consistent   rise   in   correct 
spelling   by    grades,    again   sub- 
mitted to  large  number  of  pupil 
and  from  these,  25-word  lists  se- 
lected, ranging  from  easy  to  diffi- 
cult   by     approximately     equal 


1913  Selections  made  from  words  Tests  consisting  of  ten 
spelled  by  a  large  number  of  words  for  each  of  the 
pupils.    Selection  of  a  number  of  grades. 

words  for  each  ^rade,  such  that 
70%  of  the  pupils  of  any  grade 
could  spell  all  of  the  words  of 
that  grade  correctly. 

1914  First  defined  non-technical  word  Six  column  tests  and 
on  each  page  of  Webster's  New  standard  scores  for 
International  Dictionary.    600  of   ffrsdea  II-VIII. 

the  more  common  of  these  se- 
lected. These  divided  by  purely 
nmdom  selection  into  six  100- 
word  lists;  each  list  of  approxi- 
mately equal  difficulty.  These 
lists  given  to  2500  school  children, 
and  from  the  smoothed  curves 
representing  these  scores,  stand- 
ards of  achievement  derived. 

1914  A  large  mass  and  variety  of  cor-  Three  lists  of  words: 
respondence  examined,  and  words   (1st  list,  272; 
selected  for  the  lists  on  the  basis     2nd  list,  542; 
of  the  frequency  of  their  occur-     3rd  list,  344) 
rence.    Words  arranged  in  three 
lists   in   the  order  of  their  fre- 

Suency  and   hence,  presumably, 
\ie  order  of  their  importance. 


1915  The  one  thousand  most  com- 
monly used  words  in  all  sorts  of 
writing  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  frequencies  of  occurrence  in 
four  comprehensive  lists  worked 
out  by  earlier  investigators.  These 
thousand  words  given  as  tests  to 
consecutive  grades  in  eighty-four 
cities  (fifty  twenty-word  lists). 
Difficultv  of  each  word  for  each 
grade  determined  on  basis  of 
scores  of  seventy  thousand  pupils 
in  grades  II-VIII. 


TwentyHsix  columns  of 
words  (A-Z)  with  the 
average  percentage  of 
correct  spellings  to  be 
expected  of  eadi  grad6 
indicated. 
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Name  of 
Investigator 


Subject 
Investigated 


R.  G.  Jones"    Vocabulary 


Date 

of 
Study 

1915 


General  Method  Employed 


Results 


Words  occurrmp  in  ten  primers  as  List    of    ei^ty-seven 
many  as  ten  times,  divkled  into  words,    with    a    par- 
two  lists;    phonetic  words  given  ticular  value  attached 
value  corresponding  to  the  number  to  each, 
of  times  it  and  any  other  members 
of  the  same  word  family  occurred. 
Sight  words  given  only  the  value 
corresponding  to  their  own  occur- 
rence.   Thus,  a  particular  value 
corresponding   to   the  particular 
word,   deducted   from   the   total 
poesiole  score  (the  value  of  the 
whole   list)    for   each   word   not 
recognised. 


Haggerty^^ 


Arithmetic 


1915 


Indiana  Standard  tor 
achievement  in  Cour- 
tis tests. 


Courtis  tests  given  to  approxi- 
mately nine  thousand  school  chil- 
dren in  twenty  Indiana  cities. 
Indiana  Standard  of  speed  and  ac- 
curacv  C'dependabijity")  pro- 
posed on  the  basis  of  the  medians 
of  these  scores  for  each  of  the 
four  fundamental  arithmetical 
operations. 

^  Educational  Research,  A  Test  in  Arithmetic,  The  Forum,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  231-297, 

*  Arithmetical  Abihties  and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them,  Columbia  Contri- 

butions to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series,  No.  19,  1908. 

*  Measurement  of  Growth  and  Efficiency  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  School  Teacher, 

vol.  10,  pp.  5^74  A  179-199;  vol.  11,  pp.  171-185,  360-370, 528-639;  Stand- 
ard Scores  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  School  Teacher,  vol.  12,  pp.  127-237. 
^  The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Drawing,  Teachers  College  Riecord,  March, 
1913. 

*  The  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English  Composition,  Teachers  College  Record, 

September,  1912. 
<  Scales  for  The  Measurement  of  English  Composition,  Harvard-Newton  Bulletin, 

No.  llj  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
7  Standards  m  Rates  of  Reading,  14th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 

Study  of  Education,  pp.  44-59. 
"  Handwriting,  Teachers  College  Record,  March,  1910. 

*  A  Scale  for  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  School  Children,  Bulletin  of  the  Divi- 

sion of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foimdation,  1912,  No.  113. 

*o  Manual  of  Penmanship  and  Guide  to  Rkting,  New  Haven,  1912. 

"  Hie  Measurement  of  Handwriting,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  October, 
1913. 

^  An  Analytical  Scale  for  Judging  Handwriting,  Elementary  School  Journal,  voL 
15,  pp.  378-386. 

"  All  the  elements  of  Handwriting  Measured,  Journal  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration AND  Sttpervision,  May,  1915.  Method  of  Measuring  Handwrit- 
ing. School  Board  Journal,  Mav,  1914. 

^*  Score  Card  for  the  Measurement  of  Handwriting,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  1915,  No.  37. 

**  Handwriting,  14th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Study  of  Education, 
pp.  6W3. 

>*  Standards  in  Rates  of  Reading,  14th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  pp.  44-59. 
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^  Educational  Research,  The  Results  of  a  Test  in  Language,  The  Forum,  vol.  35^ 

pp.  26^ 
^  The  Measurement  of  Ability  in  Reading,  Teachers  Collie  Record,  May,  1914. 
*•  A  Pix>visional  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  to  Pronounce  English  S^itences,  Teach* 

ers  College  Record,  May,  1914. 
*>The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and 

Standards,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 
^  Standards  in  Kates  of  Reading,  14th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 

Study  of  Education,  pp.  44-59. 
"  The  Measurement  of  Efficiency  in  Reading,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,. 

vol.  6,  p.  1-24. 
»  The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind,  The  Forum,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  163-172  and  409- 

419,  Scientific  Management  in  Education^  N.  Y.,  1913,  Hinds,  Noble,  and 

Eldridge. 
^  Spelling  in  the  Elementaiy  School,  Boston,  1902,  Ginn  and  Co. 

*  Spelling  Efficiency,  Baltimore,  1911,  Warwick  and  York. 

*  Spelling^Ability,  Its  Measure  and  Distribution,  Teachers  College  Contributions. 

to  Education,  No.  59, 1913. 
^  The  Spelling  Vocabularies  of  Personal  and  Business  Letters,  Monograph  of  the 
Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1913. 

*  The  Measurement  of  Efficiency  in  Spelling,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychologyi. 

vol.  6,  pp.  167-186. 

*  The  Child  and  His  Spelling,  Indianapolis,  1914,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

^  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling,  Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell 

Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1915. 
"  Beading,  14th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education^ 

pp.  37-44. 
» Indiana  University  Bulletin,  No.  11,  October,  1915. 
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Improvement  in  Handwriting 
Irving  King 

and 

RoIIo  E,  Newcomb 

University  of  Iowa 

The  Problem 

THE  problem  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  determine  the 
change,  either  improvement  or  deterioration,  that  occurred 
in  the  speed  and  in  the  quality  of  the  handwriting  of  pupils  of 
elementary  and  grammar  grades  during  six  months  of  the  regular 
school  year.  Boys  and  girls  were  considered  separately  both  for 
each  grade  and  for  each  age  from  7  to  15  years.  Answers  to  the 
following  questions  were  sought: 

In  which  grades  is  there  the  most  noticeable  change,  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  in  quality? 

In  which  grades  is  gain  or  loss  in  speed  most  noticeable? 

Are  there  any  differences  in  boys  and  girls  in  the  matter  of 
changes  in  speed  and  quality? 

Are  the  observable  changes  different  for  different  ages? 

The  Material 

About  the  first  of  November,  1914,  the  writing  supervisor  of 
the  Iowa  City  public  schools  was  asked  to  have  all  the  children 
in  all  the  grades  write  the  sentence,  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb,'' 
for  exactly  two  minutes.  This  sentence  was  first  written  on  the 
blackboard,  the  children  read  it  over  together,  and  it  was  then 
erased.  Instructions  were  given  to  insure  that  the  pupils  started 
writing  and  stopped  at  the  same  time.  They  were  asked  to  write 
at  their  usual  speed  and  as  well  as  they  could.  Their  names, 
ages,  and  grades  were  written  on  the  papers  before  the  test  was 
begun. 

This  same  test  was  repeated  the  following  May  after  approxi- 
mately seven  months  of  ordinary  classwork.  There  were  600 
papers  in  the  first  test  and  769  in  the  second.  In  practically 
every  age  and  grade  group  there  were  more  pupils  in  the  second 
test  than  in  the  first.  We  have  no  explanation  of  this  difference 
other  than  more  pupils  were  in  school  on  the  day  of  the  second 

(403) 
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test.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  grade  groups  in  some  schools 
did  not  furnish  papers  the  first  time.  This  was  not  checked  up  as 
it  should  have  been,  and  while  it  may  account  for  a  part  of  the 
difference,  we  believe  that  the  difference  in  the  attendance  for 
the  two  days  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  difference  in  the  numbers 
taking  the  test. 

The  Method  of  Grading 

(a)  Speed.  One  half  of  the  number  of  letters  written,  i.  e., 
the  number  of  letters  in  one  minute,  was  taken  as  the  score  in 
speed  and  this  number  was  written  on  the  face  of  the  papers. 

(b)  Qiuility.  The  Ayres  Scale  was  used  as  the  standard  in  the 
measiurement  of  quality.  Each  sample  was  first  compared  with 
the  lowest  quality  on  the  scale  and  then  moved  to  the  right  until 
a  grade  on  the  scale  was  reached  which  was  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly better  than  the  sample.  The  grade  of  the  last  preceding 
sample  on  the  scale  was  then  written  on  the  back  of  sample  being 
examined.  After  all  the  samples  of  the  set  were  thus  graded  by 
the  ascending  scale,  they  were  graded  the  second  time  by  the 
descending  method.  The  sample  was  compared  with  the  highest 
quality  on  the  scale  and  then  moved  down  until  a  quality  poorer 
than  the  sample  in  hand  was  reached.  The  grade  of  the  last 
preceding  quality  on  the  scale  was  then  recorded  on  the  back  of 
the  sample  in  haiid.  The  final  grade  of  the  sample  was  taken  as 
the  point  half  way  between  the  two  Ayres  grades  and  this  was 
written  on  the  face  of  the  sample. 

Tabulating 

(a)  The  totals  for  all  grades  were  then  gathered  into  a  grade- 
speed  distribution  and  then  into  a  grade-quality  distribution  for 
each  of  the  tests. 

(b)  The  medians,  the  25%  and  75%  quartiles,  and  the  ranges 
for  each  test  both  as  to  speed  and  as  to  quality  were  recorded 
in  tables  by  grades. 

(d)  The  papers  were  then  distributed  by  ages  for  each  test 
and  similar  tables  for  speed  and  quality  were  constructed  for 
each  age. 

Graphs 

Some  of  the  more  significant  findings  are  shown  graphically 
in  connection  with  this  report.    In  the  graphs,  as  well  as  in  the 
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tables,  the  groups  in  the  first  and  second  tests  are  compared 
directly.  This  means  that  the  II B  of  the  first  test  is  compared 
with  the  II  A  of  the  second  test.  In  the  case  of  the  age  com- 
parisons, however,  we  did  not  attempt  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  the  pupils  reported  different  or  older  ages  in  the  second 
test  from  those  reported  by  them  in  the  first.  Thus,  the  group 
of  seven  year  olds  in  the  first  test  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the 
seven  year  old  group  in  the  second  test.  The  chances  that  the 
seven  year  olds  in  the  Fall  would  appear  in  the  Spring  as  seven 
or  eight  seemed  about  even,  therefore  we  compared  the  sevens  of 
the  Fall  with  those  reporting  themselves  as  seven  in  the  Spring. 

Conclusions 

We  hesitate  to  draw  any  conclitsions  from  this  study.  We 
shall  rather  point  out  some  of  the  differences  which  appear  be- 
tween the  sexes,  ages  and  grades  in  the  two  tests. 

1.  In  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  both  boys  and  girls,  there 
is  loss  in  speed  in  the  second  test.  The  grades  preceding  and 
following  show  more  or  less  gain  in  speed  (with  some  slight  ex- 
ceptions). The  boys  gain  the  most  in  these  lower  and  upper 
grades.  The  girls  write  slightly  faster  than  the  boys  in  both  the 
first  and  the  second  tests. 

2.  As  to  quality,  the  girls  write  decidedly  better  than  the  boys 
in  all  grades  but  the  lower.  There  is  little  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  boys'  writing  through  the  grades  in  either  the  first  or  sec- 
ond test.  The  girls  show  decided  improvement  from  grade  to 
grade.  The  most  noticeable  improvement  between  the  two  tests 
was  shown  by  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  VI  B-VI  A  group. 
Practically  all  the  grade  groups,  except  the  lowest  show  decided 
improvement  in  quality  in  the  second  test. 

3.  As  to  age,  both  sexes  show  a  rather  distinct  correlation  be- 
tween age  and  quaUty  and  age  and  speed.  The  improvement 
between  the  two  tests  is  more  evident  in  quality  than  in  speed. 

Individual  Improvement 

As  it  was  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  investigator  to  compare  all  the  records  of  the  first  test  with 
those  of  the  second  by  individuals,  a  few  records  were  selected 
at  random  from  two  grades,  37  from  grade  VII  B  and  32  from 
grade  IV  B.    The  records  of  this  group  of  69  pupils  made  in  the 
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two  tests  were  compared  to  detennine  the  extent  of  improvement 
in  both  speed  and  in  quality.  While  nearly  all  of  the  pairs  of 
records  show  improvement  in  either  speed  or  quality,  only  15% 
show  improvement  in  both.  In  order  to  eliminate  to  some  ex- 
tent the  chance  individual  variability  which  is  bound  to  occur,  all 
those  who  did  not  show  an  improvement  of  five  points  in  quality 
or  of  five  letters  in  speed,  were  considered  as  having  made  no 
improvement.    The  following  table  simmiarizes  the  findings: 

Grade  Grade 

Vn  (37)  IV  (32) 

Improvement  in  quality        Girls 9  10  19 

Boys 8  8  16 

Total 17  46%        18  66%        35    60% 

Improvement  in  both 

speed  and  quality               Girls 3  3                    6 

Boys 3  2                    6 

Total 6    15%         6    16%        11    16% 

Improvement  in  speed  Girls 8  4  12 

only  Boys 9  4  13 

Total 17    46%         8    25%        25    36% 

No  improvement  Girls 5  7  12 

Boys 4  4  8 

Total 9    24%        11    34%        20    29% 

In  a  general  way  this  phase  of  the  inquiry  confirms  the  study 
of  the  improvement  by  grades.  There  is  little  if  any  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  the  number  showing  improvement. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  group  show  improvement  in  qual- 
ity, but  in  this  respect  proportionally  more  in  the  Fourth  grade 
than  in  the  Seventh  grade  show  improvement. 

Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  group  show  improvement  in 
speed,  the  Seventh  grade,  however,  has  the  larger  number  of  these. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  show  no  decided  improvement.  Of 
these,  more  are  foimd  in  the  Fourth  than  in  the  Seventh  grade. 
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GRADE  SPEED  SUMMARY* 


First  Test 

Grades 

MediaoB 

No. 

IIB 

Cases 

G. 

34 

12 

B. 

27.5 

12 

IIA 

G. 

45 

18 

B. 

37.5 

15 

IIIB 

G. 

49 

20 

B. 

39 

18 

THA 

G. 

60 

25 

B. 

48 

15 

IVB 

G. 

62 

19 

B. 

60 

23 

IVA 

G. 

70 

20 

B. 

63 

23 

VB 

G. 

64 

23 

B. 

55 

21 

VA 

G. 

60 

26 

B. 

64 

20 

VIB 

G. 

74 

29 

B. 

64 

27 

VIA 

G. 

55 

21 

B. 

63 

22 

Vim 

G. 

82 

29 

B. 

91 

23 

VIIA 

G. 

70 

23 

B. 

73 

30 

VIIIB 

G. 

61.5 

38 

B; 

64 

28 

VIIIA 

G. 

94 

13 

B. 

90 

7 

♦G« 

Girls;  B  - 

Boys. 

Second  Test 

Grades 

Mediaiui 

No. 
Gases 

nB 

G. 

45 

38 

B. 

45 

80 

HA 

G. 

48 

24 

B. 

48 

16 

IIIB 

G. 

55 

33 

B. 

50 

33 

IIIA 

G. 

57 

25 

B. 

53 

34 

IVB 

G. 

59 

34 

B. 

43 

23 

IVA 

G. 

59 

28 

B. 

58 

32 

VB 

G. 

66.5 

37 

B. 

57 

34 

VA 

G. 

62.5 

21 

B. 

62 

34 

VIB 

G. 

69     ' 

25 

B. 

70 

25 

VIA 

G. 

60 

30 

B. 

81.5 

30 

VIIB 

G. 

72 

25 

B. 

79 

21 

vnA 

G. 

84 

26 

B. 

90 

31 

VUIB 

G. 

81.5 

16    - 

B. 

90 

22 

VIIIA 

G. 

73 

42 

B. 
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GRADE  FORM   SUMMARY 


First  Test 

Grades 

Medians 

No. 

Cases 

IIB 

G. 

39 

12 

B. 

42 

12 

IIA 

G. 

32.5 

18 

B. 

35 

15 

niB 

G. 

34 

20 

B. 

34 

18 

IIIA 

G. 

34 

25 

B. 

34 

15 

IVB 

G. 

39 

19 

B. 

34 

23 

IVA 

G. 

42 

20 

B. 

39 

23 

VB 

G. 

48 

23 

B. 

34 

21 

VA 

G. 

44 

26 

B. 

37 

20 

VIB 

G. 

52 

29 

B. 

39 

27 

VIA 

G. 

52 

21 

B. 

38 

22 

VIIB 

G. 

56 

29 

B. 

39 

23 

VIIA 

G. 

54 

23 

B. 

36.5 

30 

VIIIB 

G. 

55 

38 

B. 

VTTT  A 

43 

28 

VlllA 

G. 

54 

13 

B. 

50 

7 

Second  Test 

trades 

Medians 

No. 
Castf 

IIB 

G. 

33 

38 

B. 

37 

30 

nA 

G. 

38 

24 

B. 

37 

16 

IIIB 

G. 

37 

33 

B. 

33 

33 

IIIA 

G. 

41.5 

25 

B. 

34 

34 

IVB 

G. 

47.5 

34 

B. 

45 

23 

IVA 

G. 

46.5 

28 

B. 

42 

32 

VB 

G. 

49 

37 

B. 

47 

34 

VA 

G. 

52 

21 

B. 

47.5 

34 

VIB 

G. 

62.5 

25 

B. 

52 

25 

VIA 

G. 

52 

30 

B. 

44 

30 

VIIB 

G. 

58 

25 

B. 

52 

21 

VIIA 

G. 

62 

26 

B. 

51 

31 

VIIIB 

G.  . 

64 

16 

B. 

VTTT  A 

48 

22 

VlllA 

G. 

66.5 

42 

B. 
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AGE  SPEED  SUMMARY 


Pint  Test 

OradeB 

Medians 

No. 
Cases 

7G. 
B. 

37 
29 

19 
13 

8G. 
B. 

49 
44 

37 
27 

90. 
B. 

59 
49 

30 
41 

lOG. 
B. 

66 
61 

55 
44 

IIG. 
B. 

63 
53 

46 
34 

12G. 
B. 

62.5 
52 

47 
44 

13G. 
B. 

63 
72 

48 
45 

14G. 
B. 

69 

77 

24 
27 

15G. 
B. 

77 
67 

First  TeH 

11 
3 

AC 

Orades 

Medians 

No. 
Cases 

7G. 
B. 

33 
39 

17 
14 

8G. 
B. 

33 
32.5 

37 
26 

B. 

36.5 
37 

29 
38 

lOG. 
B. 

44 
38 

55 

44 

IIG. 
B. 

49 
36.5 

46 
32 

12G. 
B. 

53 

38 

47 
44 

13G. 
B. 

53 
39 

42 
40 

14G. 
B. 

56 
42.5 

24 
28 

16G. 
B. 

55 
47 

6 
8 

AGE  FORM  SUMMARY 


Second  Tesi 

trades 

Medians 

No. 
Cases 

7G. 
B. 

49 
.46 

30 
26 

8G. 
B. 

53 
52 

56 

48 

9G. 
B. 

.      52 
52 

49 
59 

lOG. 
B. 

59 

58 

62 
50 

IIG. 
B. 

72 
69 

43 
45 

12G. 
B. 

73 
71.5 

52 
49 

13G. 
B: 

74 
82 

54 

51 

14G. 
B. 

77 
84 

29 
19 

15G. 
B. 

Y 

77 
67 

Second  Tui 

11 

7 

adea 

Medians 

No. 
Cases 

7G. 
B. 

32 
37 

30 
26 

80. 
B. 

39 
35.5 

56 

48 

9G. 
B. 

43 
35 

49 
59 

lOG. 
B. 

47 
45 

62 
50 

no. 

B. 

54 
46 

43 
45 

12G. 
B. 

54 
49 

52 
49 

13G. 
B. 

62 
49 

54 

51 

14G. 
B. 

62 
44 

29 
19 

15G. 
B. 

67 
52 

11 

7 
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Impressions  of  the  Gary  School  System 
F.  H.  Swift 

University  of  Minnesota 

FIVE  years  ago  it  was  the  Montessori  system,  today  it  is  the 
Gary  system  which  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  school 
world  in  the  United  States.  The  Montessori  system,  although 
not  widely  adopted,  has  undoubtedly  exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  school  practice.  The  Gary  system  will  do  likewise. 
Some  cities  will  attempt  to  Garyize  their  schools;  others  will  be 
content  with  borrowing  certain  Gary  elements.  The  Montessori 
system  was  of  special  interest  to  kindergarten  and  elementary 
teachers;  the  Gary  system  is  of  especial  interest  to  school  super- 
intendents and  members  of  school  boards,  officers  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  organization  and  financing  of  schools.  The 
claims  of  the  Gary  system  may  be  simmied  up  in  a  single  phrase, 
"  economy  and  efficiency  through  superior  organization. "  Some- 
what more  in  detail,  the  fundamental  claims  made  by  Superin- 
tendent Wirt  and  which  appear  in  print  at  the  top  of  some  of  his 
circulars  are  that  by  the  Gary  system  children  gain  twenty  per 
cent,  more  time;  instruction  costs  ten  per  cent,  less  and  building 
and  equipment  cost  forty  per  cent,  less  than  under  the  ordinary 
system.  The  full  significance  of  the  saving  secured  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  instruction  ten  per  cent,  is  evident  only  when  we  con- 
sider that  instruction  is  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  in  every 
school  system.  More  time  is  gained  for  the  children  by  substi- 
tuting a  seven  and  one-half  or  eight  and  one-fourth  hour  school 
day  for  the  ordinary  five  hour  school  day.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
cost  of  building  and  equipment  is  decreased  by  housing  imder 
one  roof  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school 
and  also  by  making  each  school  seat  and  desk  serve  for  two  chil- 
dren instead  of  one.  This  is  done  by  dividing  each  class  into  two 
sections,  "A"  and  "B"  and  by  sending  section  "B"  into  shop, 
laboratory  or  playground  while  section  "A"  is  occupying  recita- 
tion or  study  room  and  vice  versa.  Instruction  is  cheapened  by 
substituting  departmental  work  and  dispensing  with  supervisors 
of  special  subjects.    Such  supervisors  in  many  systems  draw 
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large  salaries,  do  little  or  no  teaching  and  spend  the  major  part  of 
their  time  in  working  out  courses  of  study,  visiting  and  inspect- 
ing classes.  The  Gary  system  maintains  that  in  place  of  spend- 
ing fimds  on  supervisors,  teachers  of  a  high  grade  should  be  em- 
ployed and  if  such  teachers  are  employed,  supervision  is  imneces- 
sary.  The  Gary  system  pins  its  faith  to  the  individual  teacher 
and  excludes  the  supervisor. 

The  attention  which  the  Gary  system  has  attracted  throughout 
the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years,  the  movement  to  in- 
corporate it  in  many  systems  at  the  present  time  including  New 
York  City  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  serious  consideration 
of  its  claims.  Nearly  all  that  has  thus  far  appeared  in  print  con- 
cerning the  Gary  schools  has  been  commendatory  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  This  is  all  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
among  those  who  have  written  upon  the  Gary  system  have  been 
prominent  educators  and  students  of  education.  The  school  pub- 
lic is  awaiting  with  interest  a  careful  survey,  now  under  way,  and 
the  results  of  which  will  soon  be  made  available.  Nevertheless  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  present  at  the  present  time  a  number  of 
impressions  gained  during  a  few  days  sojourn  in  Gary,  bearing  in 
mind  that  these  judgments  are  offered  merely  as  impressions  and 
are  subject  in  a  number  of  cases  to  modification  should  future 
data  justify  such  modification.-  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  although  it  may  take  a  year  or  even  longer  to  determine  cer- 
tain results  of  a  school  system,  there  are  many  conditions  such 
as  cleanliness,  sanitary  conditions,  discipline,  etc.,  which  are 
readily  apparent. 

.  In  judging  the  Gary  system  both  with  respect  to  the  local  situa- 
tion and  with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  instituting  it  elsewhere, 
at  least  three  conditions  peculiar  to  Gary  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
These  conditions  in  many  cases  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  un- 
satisf actoriness  of  certain  features  of  the  system  as  found  in  Gary 
and  show  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass  final  judgment 
upon  it  at  the  present  time: 

(1)  The  population  of  Gary  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  transient 
one.  The  prosperity  or  hard  times  which  mark  the  life  of  an  in- 
dustrial community  tend  to  cause  frequent  changes  in  popula- 
tion. To  judge  the  soundness  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
Gary  system  by  the  attainment  of  pupils  now  in  school  would  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  unfair. 
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(2)  The  second  condition  is  the  rapid  increase  in  population 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  supply  school  facilities  at  the  rate 
needed. 

(3)  The  schools  are  sadly  lacking  in  financial  support.  The 
school  tax  is  based  upon  a  valuation  estimated  on  an  average  of 
eighteen  months  previous  to  the  time  when  the  tax  is  collected; 
meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  industrial  plants  has  brought  in 
hundreds  of  children  who  must  be  cared  for.  The  schools  are 
consequently  over-crowded  and  the  niunber  of  teachers  insuffi- 
cient. 

With  these  special  conditions  in  mind,  we  may  now  turn  to  a 
more  direct  consideration  of  the  Gary  system  and  the  validity  of 
its  claims.  The  final  result  of  a  brief  but  careful  inspection  of 
the  Gary  school  system  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  an  imprejudiced 
observer  to  the  conviction  that  the  Gary  system  can  neither  be 
accepted  nor  condemned  in  toio.  At  least  eleven  characteristics 
of  the  system  deserve  commendation.  Chir  attention  will  be 
given  to  these  first. 

(1)  One  of  the  professed  aims  of  the  Gary  system  is  to  provide 
within  the  school  itself  abundant  opportunity  for  work  and  for 
play  as  well  as  for  study.  The  Gary  system  sets  aside  two  hours 
for  play  and  for  work  in  some  form  for  nearly  every  child.  Few 
school  systems  have  made  such  a  generous  provision  for  play. 
The  Emerson  school  has  a  playground  of  three  acres  for  about  two 
thousand  pupils.  These  playgrounds  are  well  equipped.  Both 
schools  have  excellent  gymnasiums  and  separate  swimming  pools 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  Gary  system  is  in  the  first  rank  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  provision  it  makes  for  playgrounds. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  has  been  enriched  by  introducing  into 
it  many  activities  which  are  designed  to  bring  the  child  into  con- 
tact with  vital  social  interests  and  to  afford  him  some  direct  prepa- 
ration for  earning  a  Uvelihood. 

(3)  Cultural  studies  are  not  neglected.  Such  studies  as  music, 
art  and  the  languages  are  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  school 
program.  Music  and  art  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
child.  Every  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  students  not  only 
with  current  literature  but  with  the  English  classics  as  well.  The 
works  of  the  English  classical  writers  are  included  in  the  course  of 
study  and  their  volumes  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Ubrary 
where  definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  is  given  to  the  chil- 
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dren  by  trained  librarians.  That  the  traditional  cultural  studies 
are  not  neglected  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  students  studying  Latin  in  Gary  exceeds  the  number  studying 
French  and  German.  This,  of  course,  in  the  minds  of  many  may 
be  a  questionable  merit. 

(4)  The  course  is  not  made  subservient  to  local  industrial  inter- 
ests. The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  by  those  who  have 
not  visited  Gary  as  to  whether  the  schools  were  not  over  voca- 
tionalized  and  £dso  whether  the  industrial  trend  of  the  schools  is 
not  dominated  by  local  industries  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Gary  shops  with  workers.  Nothing  observed  in  the  schools 
would  justify  any  such  conclusion.  Moreover,  teachers  in  charge 
of  non-vocational  studies  flatly  denied  this  implication.  On  the 
contrary,  they  stated  that  no  eflfort  is  made  to  teach  the  trades 
and  occupations  carried  on  in  local  industrial  plants.  They  ex- 
plained this  by  saying  that  Superintendent  Wirt  maintains  that 
the  chances  of  those  who  are  now  children  remaining  in  Gary  after 
they  have  reached  adult  years  is  so  small  that  such  an  aim  would 
be  imwarrantable. 

(5)  The  Gary  program  is  flexible  rather  than  imiform  and  rigid. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  establish  the  same  program  for  all 
schools  throughout  the  city,  the  program  of  each  school  is 
adapted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  needs  of  the  district  which 
it  serves.  More  than  this,  the  program  is  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  boys  and  girls  who  desire  to  work  outside  of  school 
hours  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(6)  The  discipline  in  the  Gary  schools  is  based  upon  principles 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  best  understanding  of  child  nature. 
Freedom  and  independent  action  are  encouraged.  Pupils  leave 
their  seats  as  necessity  dictates,  not  as  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
teacher  permits.  They  move  freely  about  the  halls.  The  success 
with  which  this  type  of  discipline  is  being  carried  out  in  Gary  is, 
however,  open  to  serious  question  but  this  aspect  of  it  is  reserved 
for  consideration  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

(7)  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  show  spontaneity  and  initia- 
tive in  their  work.  This  is  done  (1)  by  doing  away  with  super- 
vision; (2)  by  excluding  any  rigid  system  of  controlling  the  man- 
ner in  which  periods  of  instruction  are  to  be  used;  (3)  by  defi- 
nitely encouraging  the  individual  teacher  to  experiment  with 
original  methods  of  teaching. 
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(8)  More  advanced  or  older  students  render  assistance  in 
laboratory  and  shop.  As  the  result,  pupils  are  taught  to  make 
6ome  return  for  what  they  receive  from  the  community.  Further, 
a  sense  of  responsibility  is  developed.  Moreover,  by  this  means, 
yoimger  students  are  thrown  gradually  into  types  of  work  which 
will  be  open  to  them  later  on  if  they  choose  to  enter  them. 

(9)  The  policy  of  gradually  familiarizing  students  of  lower 
grades  with  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  is  a  commendable  fea- 
ture of  the  system.  In  addition  to  the  method  presented  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  a  number  of  others  are  employed.  In  the 
auditorium  during  assembly  periods,  upper  classes  present  types 
of  their  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes.  Exhibits  of 
various  sorts  are  displayed  in  the  halls.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  historical,  geographic  and  physiographic  maps,  charts 
and  models,  photographs  of  the  occupations  carried  on  in  various 
flhops  and  laboratories. 

(10)  The  Gary  schools,  so  far  as  possible,  are  made  to  serve 
the  entire  community.  "All  the  schools  all  the  time  for  all  the 
people  "  is  a  Gary  slogan.  Some  of  the  means  employed  to  realize 
this  aim  are  (1)  extension  classes  for  adults;  (2)  a  four  semester 
plan;  (3)  keeping  the  schools  open  evenings  and  on  Saturday 
for  children  who  are  behind  in  their  studies  or  who  are  especially 
interested  in  a  particular  type  of  work. 

(11)  The  teaching  force  connected  with  the  Gary  schools  has 
an  attitude  toward  their  work  and  toward  their  pupils  that  im- 
presses one  as  being  unusually  sympathetic  and  co-operative. 
The  teachers  with  whom  I  talked  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  children  under  their  instruction  and  in  the  system 
and  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  which  animates  the  plan.  None 
with  whom  I  talked  made  any  complaint  regarding  the  long 
hoiu^  or  being  over-worked.  One  stated  definitely  that  Super- 
intendent Wirt  is  opposed  to  teachers  working  after  school  hours 
and  over  against  the  long  school  day  she  set  the  fact  that  most 
teachers,  when  they  left  the  school  house,  left  their  school  duties 
behind  them.*  From  this  brief  survey  of  the  merits  of  the  Gary 
system,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side. 

The  Gary  system  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  cuts  the 
<5ost  of  instruction  by  doing  away  with  supervisors.     Supervisors 

*  This  should  be  compared  with  statement  on  p.  11.  "Practically  every  teacher 
in  the  system  teaches  night  school  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity." 
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are  regarded  as  an  expensive  superfluity,  yet  on  every  hand  in  the 
Gary  schools  are  conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  else- 
where and  which  adequate  supervision  would  remedy  at  once. 
The  individual  teacher  always  tends  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
subject  he  is  teaching  and  consequently  oblivious  to  physical  con- 
ditions. Moreover  it  may  seriously  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  any  system  in  the  United  States  which  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
salaries  necessary  to  secure  a  body  of  teachers  of  such  quality  a& 
to  need  little  or  no  supervision.  In  every  system  will  be  found  a 
small  nimiber  of  teachers  who  perhaps  need  no  supervision,  a  con- 
siderable nimiber  who  need  little  supervision,  a  large  number  who 
require  much  supervision.  The  salaries  which  Gary  is  pajdng  at 
the  present  time  will  be  discussed  later.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  note  in  passing  that  they  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
any  belief  that  the  quality  of  teachers  secured  will  be  such  as  to 
make  possible  doing  away  with  a  large  amount  of  supervision 
without  disastrous  results. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  need  of  supervision  which  I  observed 
in  the  Gary  schools  was  dirt.  The  fact  that  Gary  is  an  industrial 
and  therefore  a  smoke-ridden  city  might  be  some  explanation  for 
a  degree  of  griminess  in  classrooms  and  laboratories  but  it  can 
hardly  be  oflfered  as  an  excuse  for  the  total  general  lack  of  tidiness 
which  began  in  the  large  outer  office  of  the  superintendent  where 
scraps  of  paper  littered  the  floor  and  extended  to  the  toilets  in  the 
basement.  A  state  inspector  of  schools,  from  another  state,  re- 
marked, as  we  passed  out  of  one  of  the  rooms,  that  the  Gary 
schools — ^unless  they  cleaned  up — ^would  be  dropped  from  the 
approved  state  list  of  schools  in  his  state. . 

Another  crying  evidence  of  the  need  of  supervision  is  the  al- 
most universal  indifference  to  proper  light  conditions  and  the 
sinful  injury  being  done  to  the  children's  eyes  in  not  one  but  in 
many  rooms.  In  the  Emerson  school,  an  English  class  sat  in  the 
front  part  of  a  science  room.  It  was  a  study  period.  The  por- 
tion of  the  room  which  the  class  occupied  was  surrounded  by 
three  solid  walls.  Conditions  were  made  worse  by  cross  lights- 
caused  by  a  certain  amoimt  of  daylight  filtering  through  from 
windows  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Every  child  in  the  class  ap- 
peared to  be  straining  his  eyes.  Several  of  them  held  their  books- 
high  above  their  heads  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  their  texts  closer 
to  the  artificial  lights.    Even  worse  conditions  existed  in  a  room  in. 
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Jefiferson  school  where  moving  pictures  were  being  shown.  As  a. 
member  of  a  committee  investigating  moving  pictm'e  houses,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  variety  of  moving  pic- 
ture screens.  The  moving  pictures  on  the  screen  in  the  Jefiferson. 
School  were  so  dim  as  to  be  almost  indiscernible.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of  violent  flashes.  It  is- 
diflScult  to  imderstand  how  the  children  could  endure  looking  at 
the  screen  at  all.  Those  in  charge  of  the  exercise  appeared  ob- 
livious  to  everything  except  the  story  they  were  presenting.  At 
the  Froebel  school,  similar  evils  were  apparent  and  a  similar  in- 
difiference  to  the  pupils'  eyes.  In  one  room  we  visited  the  teacher 
had  placed  his  portable  blackboard  in  a  comer  where  there  was- 
ahnost  no  light.  The  small  group  of  boys  to  whom  he  was  de- 
scribing the  drawing  had  evident  difficulty  in  seeing  the  Unes. 
Nevertheless  the  blackboard  remained  in  this,  the  darkest  comer 
of  the  room  although  there  was  plenty  of  space  elsewhere  in  the 
room  where  the  blackboard  could  have  been  placed  and  where 
the  light  would  have  fallen  upon  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  by  which  Gary  attempts  to 
save  money  is  by  making  the  same  seat  and  desk  serve  two  dififer- 
ent  children  by  the  plan  described  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
this  article.  The  daiigers  of  such  a  policy  are  great,  especially 
in  overcrowded  commimities.  Sooner  or  later,  there  is  boimd  to 
come  a  time  as  the  result  of  overcrowding  when  the  pupils  of  one 
grade  will  be  placed  in  seats  purchased  for  another.  Gary  haa 
not  escaped  this  evil.  We  found  one  class  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, seniors  we  were  informed,  occupying  grade  school  seats. 
They  sat  with  their  knees  hunched  up  towards  their  chins  and 
their  bodies  twisted.  At  the  present  time  we  are  endeavoring  in 
our  schools  to  adjust  both  the  seat  and  desk  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible to  the  physical  measurements  of  the  individual  child.  The 
Gary  platoon  system  makes  such  an  attempt  absolutely  impos- 
sible unless  the  seat  and  desk  are  adjusted  during  the  school  dayj 
a  thing  which  is  not  likely  to  be  done.  Moreover,  in  Gary  we 
found  few  adjustable  seats. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Gary  system  and  one 
which  it  emphasizes  are  the  auditorimn  exercises.  These  exer- 
cises are  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  beneficial  but  the  advantages 
can  not  be  attributed  to  the  policy  per  se.  The  advantages  every 
time  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  exercise  and  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  exercises  cannot  be  guaranteed  without  careful  super- 
vision. Left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher  such 
exercises  as  one  of  those  we  attended  in  the  Froebel  School  will 
be  frequent.  The  temperature  in  the  auditorium  when  we  en- 
tered it  was  probably  80  degrees.  The  children  were  restless, 
inattentive  and  gazing'  around.  One  of  the  exercises  consisted 
of  a  lecture  on  the  mechanics  of  stoves  given  by  one  of  the  shop 
instructors.  It  was  given  in  language  suited  to  a  university 
class.  The  room  was  fUUed  with  children  of  a  wide  range  of 
grades  and  ages.  Needless  to  say,  the  lecturer  received  little 
attention  from  his  audience.  Not  only  were  the  majority  of 
<5hildren  almost  entirely  inattentive,  but  there  was  so  much  talk- 
ing in  an  undertone  that  only  the  pupils  in  the  front  part  of  the 
room  could  hear  what  the  lecturer  was  saying.  One  of  the  sup- 
posed benefits  of  these  exercises  is  that  children  are  taught  how 
to  conduct  themselves  in  such  assemblies. 

The  amount  of  time  allowed  for  play  in  the  Gary  system  com- 
mends it  to  all  who  believe  that  the  physical  nature  of  the  child 
should  receive  first  consideration.^  However,  if  children  need 
two  hours  of  play  during  an  eight-hour  school  day,  the  question 
at  once  arises  whether  these  two  hours  might  not  better  be  di- 
vided into  three  40  minute  periods  or  four  30  minute  periods 
rather  than  into  two  periods  of  an  hour  each.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  meet  the  desire  of  certain  students  to  work  outside  of  school  or 
to  attend  classes  for  religious  instruction,  both  of  the  two  much 
lauded  play  periods  have  been  placed  at  noon  in  some  schools. 
In  other  instances  one  play  period  comes  at  the  beginning  and 
one  at  the  end  of  the  day's  session.  The  result  is  that  many 
children  have  no  play  period  during  school  hours. 

The  success  with  which  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom 
are  being  applied  to  discipline  in  the  Gary  schools  both  within 
and  without  the  classroom  is  doubtful.  The  conduct  in  the 
<5orridors  of  the  older  pupils  who  are  supposed  to  be  upon  a  basis 
of  self  control  in  many  instances  was  loud  and  vulgar.  We  passed 
^irls  jouncing  each  other  around  in  the  halls  and  talking  loudly. 
In  a  word,  in  the  absence  of  traditional  discipline,  roughhouse 
manners  prevailed.  In  many  classrooms  the  instruction  was 
good  and  the  pupils  attentive;  in  many  others,  the  pupils  gave 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  lesson  and  the  teachers  had  to  make 
frequent  appeals  to  them  for  attention  and  attention,  when 
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given,  was  given  with  the  air  of  conscious  condescension.  In 
one  class  the  teacher  threatened  to  give  up  the  lesson  altogether 
unless  the  pupils  stopped  lashing  each  other's  faces  with  the 
pussywillows  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  this  les- 
son. 

Any  system  which  claims  to  provide  education  at  a  reduced 
cost  while  at  the  same  time  enriching  and  socializing  the  course  of 
study  is  bound  to  receive  a  public  hearing.  Any  system,  how- 
-ever,  which  bases  its  claims  to  consideration  upon  the  basis  of 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  equipment  and  of  instruction  may  well 
be  viewed  with  suspicion  at  the  present  time.  Contrary  to  opin- 
ion, widely  current  outside  of  Gary,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
are  lamentably  low.  In  one  of  the  offices  were  tables  and  charts 
giving  data  with  reference  to  the  teachers'  salaries.  According 
to  these  charts  the  median  of  living  expenses  of  Gary  teachers  is 
$1046.50.  The  median  of  total  earnings  from  teaching,  including 
outside  lessons  and  night  school  work,  is  $881.04.  We  were  in- 
formed that  practically  every  teacher  in  the  system  teaches  night 
school  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity,  as  the  contract  salary 
does  not  meet  the  living  expenses.  The  median  contract  salary 
of  134  teachers  is  $796.50.  A  large  number  of  teachers  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  $500  to  $600  per  year.  Of  these  134  teach- 
ers, only  35  per  cent,  do  not  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
others.  Of  the  65  per  cent,  who  do  contribute  to  the  support 
of  others,  44  per  cent,  are  responsible  for  such  support.* 

From  our  survey  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Gary  schools, 
we  may  now  turn  to  a  few  concluding  impressions.  A  glance  at 
the  eleven  features  commended  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  none  of  them  are  features  peculiar  to  Gary 
and  also  that  they  are  not  the  features  upon  which  Gary  bases 


*  Subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  present  article  there  has  appeared  in  the  "  New 
Republic"  (July  1, 1916)  an  article  entitled  "The  Teachers  and  the  Gary  Plan." 
This  article  states  that  "Only  New  York  and  three  or  four  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast  give  their  elementary  teachers  a  higher  average  income  than  does  Gary."  It 
•continues  "The  average  salary  of  persons  actually  in  charge  of  elementary  classes 
is  $895,  and  exclusive  of  additional  pay  for  evening  classes  and  summer  work." 

I  can  only  say  that  the  figures  I  have  given  were,  as  I  have  alreadv  stated,  taken 
from  charts  compiled  by  the  Gary  school  authorities  themselves  to  "be  used,  I  was 
informed,  as  campaign  mateiial  m  an  effort  to  ^et  the  salaries  of  Gary  teachers 
raised  to  a  living  wage.  The  impression  concerning  the  status  of  teachers'  salaries 
in  Gary  conveyed  by  the  article  in  the  "New  Republic"  is  in  every  respect  contrary 
to  that  conveyed  by  the  charts  exhibited.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  given 
in  the  "New  Republic"  present  aver^es  whereas  the  charts  gave  medians. 
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her  claims  for  consideration.  Defects  which  in  other  systems 
might  be  passed  over  somewhat  leniently  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  the  Gary  system  because  it  is  being  presented  to  the  school 
pubUc  as  a  model  and  because  many  systems  and  superintendents 
are  approaching  it  from  this  standpoint.  Such  a  claim  justifies 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  every  practice.  Judged  by  school  con- 
ditions observed  in  Gary  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  the  spring  of 
1916  the  Gary  system  is  an  irrefutable  argument  against  its  own 
policies.  It  is  a  monmnent  to  the  need  of  supervision,  the  evils 
arising  from  the  lack  of  the  same  and  the  folly  of  economy  sought 
through  the  channels  Gary  utilizes.  I  have  never  seen  within  the 
same  amount  of  time  and  within  the  same  number  of  classes  in 
any  other  system  of  the  same  size  the  laws  of  child  life,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental,  so  flagrantly  violated.  For  the  school  world  at 
large,  Gary  may  serve  in  some  respects  as  an  example;  but  in 
quite  as  many  others  as  a  warning.  Perhaps  the  greatest  service 
it  has  performed  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  provoked 
discussion  and  stimulated  thought.  However  unwise  it  would 
be  to  install  it  elsewhere,  certain  features  of  it  can  be  incor- 
porated with  advantage  in  a  large  number  of  school  systems. 
The  Gary  system  probably  contains  no  feature  not  to  be  found 
in  many  other  less  heralded  school  systenls,  nevertheless  it  has 
brought  together  in  a  manner  witnessing  to  the  originality  and 
initiative  of  its  Superintendent  a  multitude  of  excellent  features 
which,  although  heretofore  found  in  many  individual  systems 
have  perhaps  never  or  seldom  been  so  ingeniously  unified.  It 
has  organized  them  and  created  a  unique  and  interesting  situa- 
tion. 
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THE  GARY  PLAN:    A  REPLY* 

B.  R.  Buckingham 
Educational  Statistician,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Education 

Editor,  EdtLcational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  the  galley  proof  of  the  May  number  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision.  I  read  it  with  interest  and,  of 
course,  with  most  interest  where  I  was  myself  concerned.  I  find  my- 
self extremely  reluctant  to  enter  into  a  controversy  about  the  Gary 
report.  What  I  should  like  to  do  if  I  wrote  a  reply  to  the  criticisms 
would  be  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  method  of  making  the  investi- 
gation and  reporting  it,  without  at  all  commenting  upon  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  the  Gary  plan.  The  position  is  difficult.  All  the 
criticism  against  the  report  in  the  May  number  except  that  of  Dr. 
Tidyman,  is  from  people  who  have  on  other  occasions  publicly  taken  a 
pro-Gary  attitude.  For  me  to  oppose  their  views  would  be  to  appear 
to  ally  myself  with  those  opposed  to  the  Gary  plan.  I  do  not  care  for 
the  alliance.  As  an  investigator,  I  had  no  bias;  as  a  schoolman,  I 
believe  in  the  modem  school — "the  school  of  tomorrow."  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  recent  philosophical  tendencies  in  education,  and  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  them. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  hard  for  those  who  believe  in  the  Gary  plan  to  imder- 
fitand  how  this  can  be  true.  I  should  like  to  think  that  what  Professor 
Ross  says  in  School  and  Society  for  April  8,  1916,  on  the  conscience  of 
the  expert,  accurately  describes  my  relation  to  this  survey.  I  was 
given  a  problem  to  investigate.  The  critics 'may  think  it  was  too 
early  to  investigate  it.  On  account,  however,  of  the  precipitate  man^ 
ner  in  which  the  total  adoption  of  the  Gary  plan  was  being  urged  upon 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  tremendous  official  pres-^ 
sure  which  was  being  brought  to  bear,  with  this  end  in  view,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  some  kind  of  an  answer  to  the  question  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  From  his  point  of  view,  as  the  responsible  execu- 
tive, it  was  imperative  that  he  should  know  the  extent  to  which  the 

*  Note — ^Dr.  Buckingham,  at  the  editor's  direct  request,  allows  him  to  publish 
this  communication,  which,  as  the  reader  will  note,  is  not  a  formal  statement  but 
merely  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor.  We  publish  it  for  its  freshness  and  intrinsic 
interest  and  value.  C.  H.  J.,  Editor. 
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experimental  schools  were  oiffering  efficient  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental subjects.  No  one,  I  think,  can  possibly  find  fault  with  that 
attitude.  I  should  think  that  no  superintendent  of  a  large  school 
system  could  afford  to  allow  a  new  type  of  organization  to  be  intro- 
duced by  others  without  informing  himself  concerning  it. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  success  of  the 
new  type  of  schools,  the  extent  to  which  they  were  successful  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  fimdamental  subjects.  You  will  therefore  see  that 
the  problem  was  exceedingly  concrete.  So  far  as  the  Gary  schools: 
were  concerned,  there  were  but  two  of  them.  According  to  their 
friends,  they  were  offering  as  good  instruction  in  fundamental  sub- 
jects as  were  the  regular  schools.  According  to  their  enemies,  they 
were  not.  Plans  were  already  afoot  to  introduce  the  Gary  plan  inta 
a  great  many  more  schools.  In  fact,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment made  the  adoption  of  the  Gary  plan  of  organization  for 
the  schools  of  New  York  City  the  condition  upon  which  additional 
funds  would  be  granted.  Under  these  circiunstauces,  there  is  a  ele- 
ment of  guile  in  the  attitude  of  the  friends  of  the  Gary  plan  when  they 
object  to  the  early  date  at  which  the  investigation  of  the  two  Garjr 
schools  were  made.  In  effect  they  are  saying:  *'Dr.  Maxwell  should 
have  waited  for  a  year  or  two,  until  conditions  were  settled  at  these- 
two  Gary  schools  and  until  the  full  effects  of  the  new  plan  could  be- 
ascertained."  Meanwhile,  however,  it  was  evident  that  long  before 
any  such  time  could  have  elapsed,  the  Gary  plan  would  have  become 
widely  adopted,  without  the  City  Superintendent  being  informed  on 
the  question  he  had  in  mind.  In  short,  Dr.  Maxwell  could  not  wait 
because  the  supporters  of  the  Gary  plan  would  not  wait. 

I  have  said  that  the  problem  was  a  concrete  one.  It  was  more  than 
that;  it  was  local  and  narrow.  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  those 
who  have  objected  to  my  report  have  read  into  it  meanings  which  it 
did  not  have.  It  applies,  so  far  as  the  Gary  plan  is  concerned,  to  two 
schools  lately  organized  and  not  fully  equipped.  As  the  report  says 
(Page  57),  it  is  a  comparison  of  "the  two  types  of  schools  as  to  matters 
which  one  of  them  emphasizes  and  which  the  other  does  not. "  Within 
this  narrow,  local  field,  the  conclusions  of  the  report  are  "indis- 
putable," as  Dr.  Tidyman  says  in  his  article  in  your  May  nimiber. 
Those  who  have  criticized  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  results  of 
the  tests  are  so  easily  answered,  that  there  is  little  credit  in  answering 
them.  For  the  most  part,  their  criticisms  consist  of  the  working  up 
of  details  which  show  contrary  to  the  general  averages. 

Dr.  Allen's  "thriller"  on  this  matter  is  a  good  illustration.  The 
clever  handling  of  details  when  sufficiently  manipulated  may  be  de- 
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pended  upon  to  becloud  any  issue.  If  the  manipulator  is  an  ardent 
partisan,  a  keen  debater,  and  a  resoiurceful  strategist,  he  can  appar- 
ently prove  anything.  By  changing  schools  sufl5ciently  often,  Dr. 
Allen,  for  instance,  can  show  that  the  "highest  Gary  school''  or  "high- 
est pre-vocational  school"  outranked  a  number  of  the  traditional 
schools.  The  point  is  that  if  the  school  you  have  decided  upon  as  the 
ranking  school  in  Arithmetic  does  not  turn  out  to  be  the  ranking  school 
in  Spelling,  you  simply  change  over  to  the  one  that  is,  changing  as. 
often  as  it  may  be  necessary,  to  secure  the  result  you  wish.  You  have 
made  no  single  false  statement,  but  you  have  forced  a  false  conclusion. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  type,  though  not  to  such  a  degree,  is  the- 
criticism  of  Director  Nudd  of  the  Public  Educational  Association, 
whose  article  you  publish  in  yom*  May  number.  I  should  suppose 
that  this  article  would  have  little  news  value  for  you.  It  has  already 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Globe  and,  I  think,  in  the  New  York  Times. 
It  has  also  been  published  in  School  and  Society  and  in  the  Journal  of 
Education.  Doubtless  it  has  also  appeared  in  other  places.  Director 
Nudd's  criticism  is  much  more  plausible  than  has  usually  been  the- 
case  with  the  criticisms  of  my  report.  It  has  also  the  rather  imique 
distinction  of  being  in  good  form.  The  author  of  it,  however,  is  a 
special  pleader,  whose  constant  advocacy  on  platform  and  in  press  of 
the  Garyizing  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City  puts  him  in  a  position, 
where  his  statements  are  likely  to  be  discounted.  The  temptation  is. 
strong  to  reply  to  some  of  his  statements  of  opinion  and  of  fact.  It. 
happens,  however,  that  in  some  instances  I  do  not  need  personally  to 
do  this. 

When  Director  Nudd's  article  which  you  publish  in  your  May  num- 
ber appeared  in  the  New  York  Globe,  some  of  its  points  were  com- 
mented upon  by  the  school  editor,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  In  regard  to* 
Director  Nudd's  objection  that  a  test  of  a  general  ability  of  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupils  would  "be  regarded  by  most  schoolmen  rather 
as  a  test  Of  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades  than  of  the  particular 
grade  in  which  the  child  happened  to  be,"  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  this  to 
say :  "If  Mr.  Buckingham  has  based  any  conclusion  upon  the  first  test 
it  would  have  been  correct  to  contend  that  'a  test  of  the  ability  of  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade'  pupils  thus  determined  would  have  been  'a  test 
of  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades.'  In  fact,  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his 
report  cautions  against  drawing  conclusions  from  the  individual  tests^ 
as  Mr.  Nudd  does.  He  says  (page  32) :  'The  absolute  standing,  either 
in  March  or  June,  is  not  the  particular  subject  of  this  investigation^ 
It  is,  rather,  the  amount  of  progress  which  took  place  between  March 
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and  June/  The  test  was  of  the  relative  progress  of  children  between 
the  March  and  the  June  test,  starting  from  the  March  test  as  the  base; 
in  other  words,  starting  from  the  test  of  the  work  of  the  preceding 
grades.  Mr.  Nudd's  conclusions,  therefore,  are  unwarranted  and 
■erroneous. " 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  of  the  two 
tests  was  precisely  a  measure,  for  the  schools  concerned,  of  their  success 
•during  the  previous  six  or  seven  years;  that  this  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  investigation;  that  no  use  whatever  in  the  ranking  of 
schools  or  of  types  of  schools  was  made  of  this  first  test;  that  the  basis 
of  comparison  was  progress  from  this  point  on, 

I  have  indicated  above  the  real  reason  for  what  Director  Nudd  calls 
•*' undue  haste  in  attempting  to  'evaluate'  the  Gary  schools.  Di- 
rector Nudd  himself,  in  company  with  a  number  of  others,  was  prob- 
ably more  responsible  for  the  "undue  haste"  than  any  one  else.  He 
«ums  up  a  section  of  his  much-published  report  by  assuring  the  reader 
that  "it  would  therefore  seem  that  these  tests  were  not  only  extremely 
inopportune,  but  ....  were  scientifically  indefensible."  Ex- 
i;remely  inopportune  doubtless  they  were,  and  the  coterie  of  Gary 
supporters,  official  and  otherwise,  will  probably  never  forgive  the 
City  Superintendent  for  publishing  so  "extremely  inopportune" 
3,  report.  The  Statistical  Division  of  his  office,  from  which  it  em- 
anated, has  been  disorganized  and  impaired  in  its  work  in  reprisal 
for  the  inopportune  report.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  tests  were  sci- 
entifically indefensible  depends  upon  whose  opinion  is  taken.  Dr. 
Tidyman  in  the  same  number  of  School  Administration  and  Super-' 
msion,  while  conunenting  adversely  upon  the  report  in  other  particu- 
lars, says:  "Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  report  [the  Sur- 
vey of  the  Gary  and  Pre-vocational  Schools],  it  may  be  said  that  the 
investigation  was  well-conceived  and  was  executed  along  the  lines  of 
the  most  approved  principles  of  statistical  investigation.  The  study 
shows  the  same  skill  and  careful  workmanship  that  is  displayed  in  the 
Author's  previous  studies."  Although  Dr.  Tidyman  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  as  much  publicity  as  Director  Nudd,  he  is,  by  training  and 
-Experience,  far  more  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  about  a 
scientific  investigation  in  education. 

Director  Nudd  also  finds  that  "from  a  purely  statistical  point  of 
view"  my  "results  are  open  to  serious  question."  The  particular 
point  he  raises  is  the  fact  that  average  results  of  two  Gary  schools 
were  compared  with  those  of  six  Pre-vocational  schools  and  eight 
traditional  schools.     There  is  in  this  a  lurking  idea  of  the  inequality 
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between  2,  6,  and  8.  There  is  a  play  for  the  assent  of  the  person  who 
may  believe  that  since  2  is  less  than  6  and  6  is  less  than  8,  there 
is  some  reason  why  the  Gary  schools  should  be  foimd  to  be  last,  and 
the  Pre-vocational  schools  next  to  last.  The  results  from  the  schools 
were  not  averaged  in  the  sense  that  the  results  for  each  of  the  two  Gary 
schools  were  added  and  divided  by  two,  those  for  the  six  Prevocational 
schools  added  and  divided  by  six,  and  those  for  the  eight  traditional 
schools  added  and  divided  by  eight.  The  addends  were  not  results 
from  schools  but  results  from  individual  children.  Whether  a  child 
was  in  one  school  or  another  had  no  bearing  upon  the  average.  All 
the  children  in  schools  of  a  given  type  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  average,  therefore,  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Gary  schools,  a  generali- 
sation of  more  than  1100  items  for  each  school  subject  and  for  each 
series  of  tests.  In  the  summary  for  improvement  in  all  subjects,  the 
generalization  with  respect  to  the  Gary  schools  was  from  more  than 
11,000  measures,  each  measure  being  the  rating  of  a  pupil's  paper 
(1100+  pupils  tested  twice  in  each  of  five  subjects).  Correspond- 
ingly, for  the  Prevocational  schools  the  number  of  measures  entering 
into  the  generalization  was  about  53,000,  and  for  the  regular  schools 
about  35,000.  I  doubt  if  Director  Nudd  knows  of  any  investigation, 
except  some  of  the  phases  of  the  Courtis  tests,  whose  conclusions  have 
been  based  upon  more  ample  material.  Theoretically,  the  average  ob^ 
tained  from  11,000  measures  is  not  as  reliable  as  that  obtained  from 
53,000  measures  or  from  35,000  measures,  but  the  reliability  is  very 
high  in  any  case,  and  is  a  far  different  question  from  one  of  averaging 
two,  six,  and  eight  measures. 

After  stating  that  the  tests  and  their  treatment  were  "scientifically 
indefensible, "  "open  to  serious  question, "  "fallacious, "  and  generally, 
as  one  might  say,  of  no  value.  Director  Nudd  proceeds  to  draw  th^ 
comfortable  conclusion  that  "no  more  favorable  evidence  of  the  satis- 
factory operation  of  the  Gary  plan  .  «  .  .  .  could  reasonably  be 
expected.''  One  is  led  to  inquire  how  tests  which  are  so  "indefen- 
sible" and  so  "extremely  inopportune"  can  be  said  to  afford  any  evi- 
dence at  all.  The  evidence  which  they  purport  to  offer  is  unfavorable 
to  the  two  Gary  schools,  but  Director  Nudd  finds  abundantly  favorr 
able  evidence  in  unlooked-for  places  and  in  surprising  ways. 

In  his  search  for  "crumbs  of  comfort,"  he  first  hits  upon  the  device 
of  comparing  Public  School  43,  The  Bronx,  with  Public  School  46, 
The  Bronx,  its  neighbor — "the  only  other  school  in  the  Bronx  se- 
lected by  Dr.  Buckingham  for  purposes  of  comparison."  Neither 
Public  School  46,  The  Bronx,  or  any  other  school  was  selected  by 
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me  for  purposes  of  comparison.  No  school  has  been  compared  with 
another  by  any  one  except  those  who,  finding  that  the  general  weight 
of  the  results  was  against  them,  began  to  search  for  details  to  the 
contrary.  There  was,  immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port, a  demand  from  the  Comptroller's  office  for  these  details,  and 
particularly  for  the  actual  names  of  the  schools,  with  the  record 
for  each.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  understanding  existed  be- 
tween the  City  Superintendent's  office  and  the  principals  of  regular 
«chools  to  the  effect  that  the  names  of  their  schools  should  not  be 
made  public,  the  official  demand  was  so  persistent  that,  along  with 
the  detailed  record,  there  were  transmitted  the  names  of  the  schools 
with  the  request  that  this  part  of  the  information  be  regarded  as 
confidential. 

I  am  informed  from  New  York  that  Mr.  Nudd  had  access  to  these 
<letails.  If  such  is  the  case,  he  made  a  very  bad  use  of  them.  In 
the  first  place,  he  obtained  the  improvement  records  of  his  two  schools 
ty  subtracting  the  average  rating  for  aU  children  in  these  schools 
^ho  took  the  tests  in  March  from  the  average  rating  of  aH  children 
who  took  them  in  June.  A  great  deal  of  reorganization  was  going 
on  among  these  schools  in  addition  to  the  normal  fluctuations  of 
register.  The  group  at  Public  School  45  which  took  the  test  in  June 
was  not  the  same  as  the  group  which  had  taken  the  parallel  test  in 
March.  New  pupils  had  entered  and  old  ones  had  withdrawn.  The 
only  valid  basis  upon  which  a  progress  record  could  rest  would  be 
the  records  of  such  children  as  took  both  the  March  and  the  Jime 
tests  in  a  given  subject.  This  is  the  basis  which  I  used  in  my  report, 
and  it  is  the  only  basis  which  can  be  justified.  If  I  have  been  cor- 
rectly informed,  this  basis  was  available  to  Mr.  Nudd  in  the  detail 
furnished  to  the  Comptroller.  He  neglects  it,  however,  when  he  says 
that  the  improvement  figure  for  Public  School  45  was  4.2%  as  com- 
pared with  0.3%  for  Public  School  46.    The  true  statement  should 

be: 

Based  on  Based  on 

Av^.  of  Weighted  Avg. 

Subjects  of  Subjects 

Improvement  for  P.  S.  45  (Gary) 4.7%  3.4% 

Improvement  for  P.  S.  46  (Reg.) 3. 1%  4.0% 

Difference  in  favor  of  P.  S.  45 16% 

Difference  in  favor  of  P.  S.  46 0. 6% 

Even  the  poor  consolation  of  discovering  for  P.  S.  45  a  superiority 
•over  a  single  selected  Regular  School — and  that  the  one  showing  the 
least  improvement — ^is  denied  to  the  critic  if  account  is  taken  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  tests  were  given. 
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Director  Nudd  labors  hard  in  the  case  of  Public  School  89,  shifting 
his  ground  from  the  consideration  of  progress  to  the  consideration  of 
absolute  standing,  because  in  the  latter  respect  Public  School  89  made 
the  better  showing.  Commenting  upon  this  phase  of  Director  Nudd's 
article,  Mr.  Metcalfe  says: 

"It  is  important  to  note  how  Mr.  Nudd  uses  two  diametrically 
opposite  methods  to  distort  the  Buckingham  tests  and  what  they  dis- 
closed. Comparing  P.  S.  45  Bronx  with  P.  S.  46  Bronx,  he  uses  units 
of  progress.  Comparing  P.  S.  89  Brooklyn  with  the  other  Brooklyn 
schools  he  uses  relative  standing  in  each  test,  although  in  the  first  part 
of  his  criticism  published  last  Saturday  he  declares  that  such  tests 
considered  by  themselves  were  tests  of  the  instruction  that  had  been 
given  in  the  earlier  grades,  and  although  Mr.  Buckingham  declared 
that  he  himself  was  not  reaching  conclusions  based  upon  the  results 
of  each  test  by  itself. 

"Applying  to  the  Brookljm  schools  the  unit  Mr.  Nudd  used  in  con- 
sidering the  Bronx  schools  and  applying  to  the  Bronx  schools  the  unit 
Mr.  Nudd  used  in  considering  the  Brookljm  schools,  exactly  the 
opposite  conclusions  result.  Thus  on  the  March  test  P.  S.  46  Bronx 
had  48.9  and  45  Bronx  41.8,  while  in  June  the  respective  ratings  were 
51  and  45.  The  progress  table  for  the  Brooklyn  schools,  instead  of 
putting  P.  S.  89  first,  relegates  it  to  fourth  place,  thus:  P.  S.  152, 
10.5  per  cent.  [8.5  per  cent.];  P.  S.  12,  10.3  per  cent.  [9.1  per  cent.]; 
P.  S.  5, 9.8  per  cent.  [9.9  per  cent.];  P.  S.  89,  6.6  per  cent.  [7.6  per  cent.]; 
P.  S.  158,  4.4  per  cent.  [3.6  per  cent.];  P.  S.  149,  4.2  per  cent.  [4.0  per 
cent.].* 

"No  more  flagrant  distortion  of  the  results  of  tests  could  have  been 
made 

"In  conclusion  it  is  important  to  repeat  again  that  the  Bucking- 
ham tests  were  concerned  only  with  rate  of  improvement  between  the 
two  tests;  that  the  first  test  established  the  base;  that  if  considered  as 
a  unit  it  records  only  the  results  of  the  instruction  of  the  earlier  years; 
that  the  second  test,  if  considered  alone,  records  the  results  of  in- 
struction of  the  earlier  years  plus  the  results  of  instruction  during  the 
interval  between  tests;  that  it  is  unwarranted  to  draw  conclusions 
solely  upon  these  individual  tests  for  the  reason  that  not  all  of  the 
children  took  both  tests;  that  improvement  noted  is  the  proper  test, 
and  that  no  facts  have  been  presented  to  alter  or  to  destroy  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Mr.  Buckingham." 


*  Figures  in  brackets  are  the  fiffures  based  upon  the  records  of  pupils  who  were 
present  at  both  the  March  and  the  June  tests  They  were  not  accessible  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  reply  to  Mr.  Nudd. 
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There  is  no  point,  however,  in  comparing  P.  S.  89  with  the  other 
Brooklyn  schools,  which  are  no  more  likely  to  resemble  it  than  schools 
in  other  boroughs.  It  is  frivolous,  when  seeking  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  types  of  schools,  to  resort  to  these  details  when  reference 
may  be  had  to  figures  which  really  answer  the  question;  If  work  is 
properly  done  and  details  are  handled  as  they  should  be,  there  is  no 
compromise  to  be  had  with  a  general  result.  It  is  the  resort  of  those 
who  dislike  the  general  result  and  who  wish  to  prove  something  differ- 
ent to  engage  in  the  manipulation  of  the  details — ^all  of  which  may  be 
vital  for  other  purposes,  but  which,  after  being  used  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  general  result,  may  well  fall  into  the  background.  It  is 
not  what  P.  S.  89  did,  nor  is  it  what  P.  S.  45  did  that  answers  our  ques- 
tion. The  thing  that  people  are  interested  in  knowing  is  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gary  plan;  and  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  less  than  all  the  pupils  who  came  under  the  Gary  plan,  is 
but  an  incomplete  and  misleading  answer. 

I  had  no  idea  when  I  began  this  letter  that  I  should  carry  it  to  this 
length.  I  had  concluded  that  I  would  make  no  answer  to  the  critics 
of  my  report.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance  that  I  have  given  so 
much  attention  to  Director  Nudd's  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  better  class  of  criticisms  which  have  emanated  from 
supporters  of  the  Gary  plan;  I  think  I  have  said  enough,  however,, 
to  show  what  reliance  can  probably  be  placed  upon  these  criticisms* 
As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  those  who  write  them  have,  by  tongue  and 
pen,  declared  their  attitude  in  other  connections. 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark  that  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Tidyman  ta 
the  effect  that  no  accoimt  was  taken  of  the  relative  cost  in  time  and 
money  of  securing  the  larger  improvement  of  the  regular  schools 
is  no  doubt  valid.  As  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  however,  it 
has  been  the  constant  assertion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Gary  plan 
that  the  Gary  schools  provided  at  least  as  much  time  for  academic 
work  as  did  the  regular  schools.  In  fact,  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  Director's  Nudd's  article  to  which  I  have  made  so  many  references^ 
the  following  words  occur:  "  .  .  ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren have  the  same  teachers  and  spend  at  least  as  much  time  upon 
academic  work  as  under  the  traditional  plan. "  Such  being  the  general 
understanding  at  the  time  the  report  was  written,  it  seemed  unneces- 
sary to  take  account  of  the  time  amd  money  cost. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  R.  Buckingham. 
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Albert  Bushnell  Hart.     The  Monroe  Doctrine:    An  Interpretation. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1916.     (Pp.  XIV,  445.) 

This  book  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature  concerning  the 
great  American  puzzle.  In  his  preface  Professor  Hart  declares  that 
no  "public  policy  of  the  United  States  has  ever  taken  such  hold  upon 
.  the  imagination  of  the  American  people  as  the  so-called  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. "  As  its  title  and  sub-title  indicate,  the  volume  not  only  fur- 
nishes an  historical  account  of  that  doctrine  but  it  also  proposes  an 
interpretation. 

The  work — ^including  the  bibliography — ^is  composed  of  seven  parts. 
The  seventh  part  contains  a  select  bibliography  of  books  concerning 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  exclusive  of  articles  in  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. The  first  part  deals  with  the  original  Monroe  Doctrine.  Among 
the  topics  there  considered  are:  the  rise  of  the  Spanish- American 
states,  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  and  the  authorship  of  Monroe's  message  of  December  2, 
1823.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  early  applications  of  the  now-famous 
doctrine.  The  second  part  is  entitled  "Variations  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  1827-1869'*:  this  includes  a  chapter  entitled  "How  to 
Get  On  without  Monroe," — a  chapter  which  deals  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  towards  French  intervention  in  Mexico.  Part 
three  discusses  various  applications  of  the  so-called  Doctrine  of  Mon- 
roe from  1869  to  1915.  The  author  designates  some  of  these  appli- 
cations as  the  doctrine  of  paramount  interest,  the  American  doctrine, 
the  Roosevelt  doctrine,  and  its  successors.  Chapter  twelve,  which  is 
entitled  ''The  American  Doctrine  against  Great  Britain  (1885- 
1898),"  discusses  the  "Olney  Doctrine,"  the  "Cleveland  Doctrine," 
the  "Salisbury  Doctrine,"  the  "Lodge  Doctrine,"  and  the  "Cleve- 
land-Ohiey  Doctrine. "  Part  four  deals  with  present-day  conceptions 
or  interpretations  or  criticisms  of  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine, 
including  some  German  notions  in  regard  to  it.  Part  five  entitled 
"Present  World  Conditions"  contains  a  discussion  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  States  toward  Cuba,  Panama,  Santo  Domingo, 
Central  America,  and  Mexico. 

In  part  six,  which  is  designated  the  "Doctrine  of  Permanent  In- 
terest," the  author  presents  some  recent  and  diverse  definitions  of 
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the  Monroe  Doctrine,  European  as  well  as  American.  Further,  he 
seeks  to  find  the  logical  basis  for  a  doctrine  which  may  express  the 
attitude  of  publicists  in  the  United  States  toward  the  Latin-American 
states.  When  presenting  his  formula  for  such  a  doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  he  almost  identifies  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine — he  declares 
that  it  does  not  reflect  his  own  views  but  is  "a  condensed  statement 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  body  of  principles  held  by  the  American 
people."  Professor  Hart's  summary  of  the  present  status  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  contains  a  declaration  in  favor  of  democratic  forms 
of  government  in  the  Three  Americas.  "Attempts  from  without 
to  substitute  monarchical  forms  of  government  are  hostile  to  the 
United  States.''  It  declares  that  there  is  '*no  opportunity  for  foreign 
nations  to  alter  the  map  of  America,  though  the  American  powers 
may  combine  or  separate,  and  the  United  States  is  free  to  annex  terri- 
tory according  to  her  judgment."  It  states  that  protectorates  by 
the  United  States  over  small,  adjacent  states  are  allowable.  The 
Republic  of  the  North  should  leave  to  European  and  Asiatic  states 
"no  good  reason  for  intervening  in  America  except  the  defense  of 
national  honor  or  interest  from  violence.  .  .  .  Against  any  effort 
to  build  up  colonies  our  government  will  protest,  and  in  the  last  resort 
will  use  military  and  naval  force  to  ward  off  what  would  otherwise 
become  a  danger  to  the  United  States."  The  principle  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  is  commended; 
but  it  is  a  cooperation  which  would  not  subordinate  the  United  States 
to  her  neighbors.  Then  follows  Hart's  statement  of  the  basis  for 
these  policies:  "These  principles  depend  upon  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  preventing  European  nations  from  altering 
the  controlling  status  of  the  United  States  by  conquest,  by  coloniza- 
tion, by  acquiring  naval  stations,  or  by  intervening  in  behalf  of  con- 
tracts, claims,  or  debts."  To  maintain  such  a  doctrine.  Professor 
Hart,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Treitschke  "and  doubted  his  master," 
pleads  for  military  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  volume  is  thought-provoking.  Its  controlling  theme — ^ap- 
parently in  the  main  an  elaboration  of  views  long  entertained  by  the 
author — is  that  in  reality  there  was  only  one  Monroe  Doctrine  com- 
posed of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  President's  message  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823,  and  that  so-called  applications  of  the  original  Monroe 
Doctrine  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  departures  from  that  doc- 
trine. Of  the  author's  ingenious  and  notable  attempt  to  formulate 
an  American  policy,  the  reviewer  will  allow  the  future  to  pass  judg- 
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ment.  He  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  that 
a  volume  might  be  composed  which  would  consider  some  of  the- 
doctrines  discussed  in  this  book  as  applications  of  the  great  principle 
announced  in  the  most  memorable  message  ever  penned  in  the  White- 
House:  a  principle  which  announced  that  there  should  be  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  extension  of  European  (foreign)  power  and  influence 
in  America.  Many  students  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  whether  icono- 
clastic or  not,  will  place  Professor  Hart's  volume  on  their  library^ 
shelves  beside  Reddaway's  scholarly  volume. 

William  Spence  Robertson. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

G.  A.  Miller.  Historical  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Literature^ 
New  York:  1916.  The  Macmillan  Company.  (Pp.  xiii+302.. 
Price  $1.60.) 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  apparent  in  American  and  foreign, 
universities  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  science  and  in  the 
development  of  scientific  ideas.  The  present  work  by  a  mathema- 
tician who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  the  theory  of  groups 
is  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  of  the  widespread  interest  among 
mathematicians  and  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  history  of  this- 
discipline  which  has  been  such  a  large  factor  in  all  ancient,  medieval, 
and  even  modem  systems  of  education.  Those  who  have  even  a 
secondary  concern  with  the  study  of  elementary  mathematics  will  find 
much  in  this  work  of  real  value  in  giving  a  broader  outlook  upon  the 
subject.  As  the  title  is  so  general  that  the  nature  of  the  contents  is 
not  self-evident  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  chapter  headings.  Fol-^ 
lowing  a  chapter  on  "General  Observations,"  come  chapters  on 
"Mathematical  Literature  in  General,"  "General  Historical  Questions- 
Relevant  to  Mathematics,"  "Fundamental  Developments  in  Arith- 
metic," "Fundamental  Developments  in  Geometry,"  "Fundamental 
Developments  in  Algebra,"  and  "Twenty-five  Prominent  Deceased 
Mathematicians";  the  appendix  gives  necessarily  incomplete  lists 
of  important  mathematical  works  in  various  departments  of  the 
subject. 

While  the  special  attention  to  modern  mathematics  and  mathema- 
ticians is  highly  to  be  commended  the  view  that  a  first  course  in  the 
history  of  mathematics  should  largely  concern  itself  with  recent 
mathematical  events  and  developments  is  not  capable  of  justification, 
either  logically  or  pedagogically.     The  history  of  mathematics  in  the 
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past  has  consisted  too  often  of  a  mass  of  biographical  material,  even 
anecdotes,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  science. 
The  recent  attention  to  the  ancient  and  medieval  mathematics  has 
emphasized  the  genesis  and  growth  of  scientific  ideas,  particularly  of 
those  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  modem  elementary  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  Any  serious  historical  study  for  college  stu- 
dents must  concern  itself  with  ideas  which  are  somewhat  familiar  to 
those  students.  Modem  mathematical  science  is  too  highly  spe- 
cialized to  enable  the  ordinary  student  to  obtain  any  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  fields  of  research  of  modern  mathematicians;  to 
mention  that  certain  men  have  achieved  fame  by  their  researches  in 
elliptic  integrals,  in  quaternions,  in  the  theory  of  functions,  in  trans- 
formation groups,  or  even  in  differential  equations  is  enlightening 
and  truly  historical  only  to  those  who  have  some  slight  conception  of 
the  mathematical  ideas  involved  in  these  topics.  On  the  other  hand 
the  ancient  Greek  mathematics  and  the  Hindu  and  Arabian  mathe- 
matics are  largely  concerned  with  the  ideas  of  om*  ordinary  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry;  this  seems  sufficient  justification  for  the  study 
of  ancient  and  medieval  mathematics. 

Of  the  many  interesting  discussions  in  the  work  particularly  pleas- 
ing and  enlightening  is,  among  others,  the  exposition  concerning  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  algebra  (pp.  185-191).  Misprints  are  fairly 
common;  a  mathematical  slip  is  the  reference  (p.  144)  to  an  identity 
as  an  equation;  among  the  many  omissions  particularly  noteworthy 
is  the  absence  of  any  discussion  of  logarithms  and  decimal  fractions, 
two  fundamental  developments  in  arithmetical  computation. 

The  work  is  commended  to  the  student  of  education  as  containing 
valuable  material  on  the  development  of  mathematical  ideas. 

Louis  C.  Karpinski. 

University  of  Michigan. 

William  T.   Whitney.     Mordl  Education.    An  Experimental   In- 
vestigation.   Boston:    Leroy  Phillips.     (Pp.108.) 

The  author  in  this  small  volume  sets  forth  the  demand  for  moral 
education,  presents  the  results  of  an  experimental  investigation  and 
gives  his  conclusions  based  on  the  investigation  with  a  definite  plan 
for  direct  moral  instmction  in  the  public  schools.  An  added  chapter 
gives  data  concerning  the  vocational  careers  of  a  number  of  pupils 
after  leaving  school. 
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The  attempt  to  show  in  a  quantitative  way  the  relation  of  moral 
and  religious  training  and  instruction  to  the  daily  life  and  conduct 
of  boys  and  girls  is  an  unusual  undertaking  in  the  field  of  moral  educa- 
tion. A  study  was  made  of  six  hundred  boys  and  six  hundred  girls 
by  the  author  of  the  book.  The  study  extended  over  a  period  of  five 
years  and  the  facts  were  gathered  from  Superintendent  Whitney's- 
school  relations  with  boys  and  girls,  by  visiting  their  homes  and  from 
church  and  Sunday  School  records.  Facts  regarding  the  home  train- 
ing, church  attendance  of  pupils  and  parents,  deportment  and  scholar- 
ship were  collected  and  studied.  The  results  are  presented  in  dis- 
tribution tables  and  are  also  represented  graphically.  The  axes  of  the 
distribution  tables  show  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between 
religious  training  and  deportment,  between  home  training  and  deport- 
ment and  between  deportment  and  scholarship.  Although  the  in- 
vestigation reveals  no  new  facts  and  only  gives  a  quantitative 
experimental  demonstration  of  what  we  have  long  believed  to  be  true, 
yet  it  is  worth  while  because  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of 
experimental  investigation  to  the  problems  of  moral  education.  It 
ought  to  stimulate  others  to  undertake  similar  investigations  in  this- 
and  other  related  fields. 

The  chapters  following  the  discussion  of  the  investigation  present 
the  author's  ideas  as  to  how  moral  training  and 'moral  instruction 
are  to  be  secured.  He  believes  that  because  of  the  growing  unsatis- 
factory results  obtained  by  the  church  and  the  home  along  these  linea- 
the  burden  and  problem  of  the  school  is  becoming  greater.  The  direct 
method  of  moral  instruction  in  addition  to  the  indirect  method  is. 
advocated.  The  teacher  should  have  special  preparation  and  training 
for  this  kind  of  work.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  physical  life 
because  of  the  dependence  of  the  moral  life  on  the  physical  well-being: 
of  the  body.  Good  manners  have  a  vital  relation  to  good  morals. 
The  recitation  is  a  medium  for  moral  training.  Morality  is  closely 
related  to  religion.  A  brief  outline  of  moral  instruction  for  the  grades^ 
is  suggested. 

The  final  chapter,  entitled  "What  Public  Schools  Have  Done,'* 
is  not  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  careers  of  one 
hundred  seventy-nine  boys  quitting  school  before  entering  high  school, 
three  hundred  twenty-one  entering  high  school,  two  hundred  gradua- 
tii^  from  high  school  and  one  hundred  fifty-one  entering  college  were 
investigated  and  compared.  The  author's  conclusion  is  that  "the 
work  and  influence  of  the  school  is  good."    Studies  of  the  type  re- 
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ported  in  this  chapter  ought  to  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  curriculum  planning  and  those  interested  in  vocational  guidance. 

G.  J.  KooNS. 
Murphysboro,  Illinois. 

Jonathan  French  Scott.  Historical  Essays  on  Apprenticeship  and 
Vocational  Education.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Ann  Arbor  Press. 
1914.    Pp.96. 

The  author's  prefatory  note  states  that  these  essays  comprise 
selected  chapters  from  his  doctor's  thesis,  to  which  are  added  three 
•chapters  discussing  vocational  educational  education  in  the  light  of  the 
-apprenticeship  system. 

He  finds  the  origin  of  apprenticeship  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  traces  its  development  through  several  stages  in 
England.  Brief  mention  is  also  made  to  the  system  on  the  Continent 
^nd  in  America. 

He  describes  the  high  efficiency  developed  in  the  skilled  trades,  and 
elso  the  legal  status  of  apprentices,  journeymen  and  masters. 

Two  laws  of  vital  importance  to  apprenticeship  are  reviewed:  the 
Artificers  Act  of  1562,  and  the  law  of  1601  making  the  apprenticing  of 
l>eggar  children  obligatory. 

He  portrays  the  excellence  of  apprenticeship  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  as  an  educational  system,  and  praises  the  skill  as 
well  as  the  social  advantages  it  gave  apprentices. 

He  traces  the  decline  of  the  advantages  and  the  subsequent  evils 
•of  the  system  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  to  the  waning 
influence  of  the  gilds,  and  this  in  turn,  to  changing  industrial  and  social 
<;onditions,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  'rural'  industries,  and  the  rise 
of  capitalism  and  the  factory  system.  The  later  apprenticeship  was 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  earlier  centuries  in  efficiency  of  training,  in 
education,  in  social  conditions  and  in  humane  treatment  of  appren- 
tices. This  the  author  attributes  chiefly  to  the  above  mentioned  laws 
and  to  the  law  permitting  masters  to  take  large  numbers  of  young 
jtpprentices. 

In  these  conditions  he  finds  the  origin  of  the  evils  of  child  labor  so 
common  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  he  holds  as  impossible  any 
.apprenticeship  system  under  present  social  and  industrial  conditions 
in  America. 

The  last  three  chapters  present  the  author's  personal  reaction  to 
-data  presented  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  his  estimate  of  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  vocational  and  industrial  needs  of  the  United  States. 
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The  author  strongly  emphasizes  the  inadequacy  of  all  the- substi- 
tutes which  have  been  proposed,  or  attempted  .to  fulfill  the  function 
formerly  accomplished  by  the  apprentice  system,  and  holds  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  America's  social  requirement,  as  well 
as  of  her  industrial  supremacy  is  to  make  industrial  and  vocational 
education  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
^  From  the  standpoint  of  style,  the  character  of  the  subject  matter 
makes  an  attractive  presentation  difficult,  and  the  admittedly  patch- 
work character  of  the  book  makes  it  somewhat  lacking  in  imity. 
However  the  work  is  replete  with  quotations  from,  and  citations  to, 
«uch  original  sources  as  gild  records,  town  annals,  laws,  court  record, 
BJid  early  histories,  making  it  a  valuable  index  of  source  materials. 

A.  J.  Beatty. 

Urbana,  Illinois. 

Enoch  Burton  Gowin.     The  Executive  and  his  Control  of  Men. 
New  York:    Macmillan,  1915.     (xv  &  349  pp.    $1.50.) 

The  book  is  a  study  of  executive  efficiency  by  an  assistant  professor 
in  New  York  University.  It  is  an  analysis  in  three  parts  of  the  psy- 
chology of  management  and  an  explanation  of  the  control  of  men  by 
executives. 

Part  I:  The  Executive  as  an  Individual — what  sort  of  man  he  is, 
and  how  he  differs  from  ordinary  men  in  size,  weight,  intellect,  per- 
sonality, etc. 

Part  II:  The  Exectuive  Dominating  the  Organization — how  men 
Are  stimulated  and  controlled,  etc. 

Part  III:  The  Executive  Limited  by  his  Co- Workers — ^by  apathy, 
opposition  and  competition;  how  the  executive  expands  his  limits, 
Adapts  himself,  innovates  wisely,  etc.  There  is  a  bibliography  and 
aeries  of  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  so  that  the  book  is 
adapted  for  text  book  use. 

This  treatise  opens  up  a  new  field.  It  is  a  vital  subject;  but  it  is 
probably  not  given  attention  in  a  single  college  of  business  in  any 
American  University.  It  discusses  principles  of  executive  ability  and 
how  these  principles  are  exemplified  in  the  great  executives  of  history, 
And  shows  what  methods  are  used  by  living  executives.  It  is  full  of 
43Uggestions  for  modem  administrators  who  desire  to  improve  their 
efficiency  by  freeing  themselves  from  weakening  habits.  The  mater- 
ial is  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  data  furnished  by  several  hundred 
executives  themselves.    The  data  seem  to  have  been  carefully  sifted. 
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Probably  too  much  significance  is  given  to  the  super-normal  size  and 
weight  of  executives.  In  the  chapter  on  "Emulation"  the  author 
probably  overemphasizes  the  principle  of  rewards  for  work  stimula- 
tion, as  against  the  obligation  of  a  person  to  do  his  work  to  the  very 
best  of  his  ability. 

The  best  chapters  are:  The  Physique  of  Executives;  Source  of  Per- 
sonal Power;  Increase  of  Power;  Organization  and  Systematic  Per- 
sonal Effort;  Personality;  Suggestion;  Discipline;  Avoiding  Opposi- 
tion; Adaptation;  Emulation.  There  are  twenty-four  chapters  in  the- 
book.  The  author  recognizes  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal  and 
leadership  is  essential  in  any  organization  where  efficiency  is  to  pre- 
vail. The  book  should  be  welcome  not  only  to  administrators  and 
persons  contemplating  such  work,  but  also  to  students  of  social  psy- 
chology and  even  the  general  reader  who  desires  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  inner  workings  of  executive  machinery  and  improve  his  execu- 
tive qualities. 

University  of  Illinois.  Vergil  V.  Phelps. 
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EDITORIALS 


Military  Training  in  High  Schools — Once  More 

NEW  York  State  has  established  a  Military  Training  Commission 
and  directed  its  membership  composition  of  three,  the  Major 
Oeneral  commanding  the  National  Guard  ex-officio,  a  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  one  appointed  by  the  governor. 
This  commission  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Regents  the  estab- 
lishment in  schools  of  "habits,  customs  and  methods  best  adapted  to 
•develop  correct  physical  posture  and  bearing,  mental  and  physical 
alertness,  self-control,  disciplined  initiative,  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  under  leadership. " 

These  innocuous  platitudes  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration 
'(with  jokers  in  them  meaning  schemes  for  recruiting  in  emergencies 
and  for  hoodwinking  the  credulous)  are  written  into  the  school  laws 
of  a  great  state,  and  for  political  purposes  pretend  to  be  statutes  in  the 
interests  of  real  national  preparedness.  These  three  commissioners, 
outside  the  school  authorities  (enough  of  them  already  in  all  com- 
science  in  New  York  State),  are  for  veiled  purposes  to  interfere  in 
purely  educational  work  under  the  pretext  of  the  natural  latitude 
for  butting  in  allowed  by  the  educationally  absurd  and  vicious  law. 

In  addition  to  this  assured  interference  with  educational  adminis- 
tration these  newly  wise  and  independently  constituted  coromissioners 
Are  to  prescribe  military  training  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
19,  a  minimum  of  three  hours  a  week.    The  result  will  be  perhaps  a 
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parading  ability  with  its  humbug  of  apparent  mechanical  efficiency 
under  wholly  artifical  conditions.  It  cannot  possibly  be  a  response  to 
what  President  Lowell  has  rightly  characterized  modern  warfare  to 
present  to  public  educators — ^a  complex  problem  of  administration  and 
engineering  and  even  scientific  mechanics.  Summer  camps,  little 
Plattsburgs!  are  to  be  established,  but  boys  who  work  (and  a  large 
number  of  the  best  ones  do  work)  in  the  summer  are  to  be  exempted. 
The  whole  undemocratic  thing  is  unfortunately  not  even  surprising. 
It  is  merely  a  characteristic  superficial  political  solution  of  a  pro- 
foundly educational  question. 

What  Its  Promoters  Think — Or  Claim 

-  To  the  superficial  or  the  "occasional"  thinker  any  incident  indica- 
tive of  grave  defection  in  social  conditions,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  a 
series  of  juvenile  criities  in  cities,  criies  for  an  iniinediate  specific 
squelching  remedy,  which  will,  they  always  add  confidently,  stimulate 
self-control,  respect  for  authority,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community.  These  quick  "reforming"  thinkers  see  in  a  flash  that  these 
things  are  essential  to  individual  virtue  and  even  more  to  national  or 
state  or  community  safety.  These  remedy  discoverers  do  not  think 
so  enthusiastically  of  the  subtle  but  permanently  restraining  and  re- 
fining effects  of  sound  systematic  educational  processes,  of  wholesome 
recreative  sports,  of  art  environment  or  of  moral  and  religious  "eleva- 
ting restraints."  Like  those  "Absolutists"  educators  or  parents  who 
fall  back  upon  the  rod  or  upon  the  authority  of  their  position  as  such, 
or  upon  the  peremptory,  unreasoning  conmiands  for  servile  obedi- 
ence, these  militaristic  educational  reformers  fall  back  upon  secular 
support  and — impose  a  law!  They  say  they  are  "stiffening  moral 
fibre."  They  think  their  little  formulae  will  "bring  youth  early  to  a 
maturity  of  ideas  of  responsibility,"  overlooking  the  thing  their  scheme 
really  lacks — ideas  1  They  think  they  are  consolidating  conceptions 
of  duty,  law  and  even  of  nationality.  They  furthermore  think  Amer- 
ica is  wholly,  mysteriously,  immune  to  the  aristocratic  militarism  with 
which  Europe  is  afflicted.  They  talk  blatantly  about  America's  need 
of  "regimentation."  They  idealize  a  patriotism  which  is  to  be  the 
proud  product  of  boys  thinking  together  in  higher  (?)  (military)  units 
than  the  individual  and  of  their  being  more  conscious  of  "mass  emo- 
tions." 

Their  New  York  Model 

For  these  agitators  New  York's  experiment  with  universal  military 
training,  while  not  by  any  means  bold  and  explicit  enough,  is  still  a 
fine  state  example.    It  ensures  at  least  a  rudimentary  training  for 
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military  service.  It  will  produce  "military  material"  and  will  promote 
the  idea  of  compulsion  and  will  improve  the  morale  of  citizenship.  To 
them  the  new  law  makes  for  a  "military  discipline"  which  is  a  genuine^ 
complement  to  what  we  have  in  a  former  editorial  characterized  as  the 
"Absolutist's  doctrme  of  school  discipline." 

The  Absolutists  and  the  Experimbntallists 
In  former  editorials  we  have  illustrated  in  various  ways  the  funda* 
mental  differences  between  the  two  schools  of  educational  thought 
and  have  cited  examples  of  the  two  groups  of  thinkers.  The  position 
of  the  Absolutists  is  easily  recognized  here.  The  position  of  the  Ex* 
perimentallist  is  not  so  easily  stated,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Experi* 
mentallist  will  never  countenance  a  sort  of  school  discipline  policy^ 
or  philosophy  which  applies  only  to  one  aspect  of  the  child's  life,  and 
which  must  be  supplemented  artificially  by  an  external  application 
of  a  non-educational  kind  of  discipline.  In  short  there  is  a  nigger  in 
the  wood-pile  of  these  Absolutists  who  would  furnish  us  over-night 
with  a  militaristic  moral  remedy  for  our  national  ills. 

The  Recent  N.  E.  A.  Resolution  on  the  Subject 
Resolved,  That  the  National  Education  Association  gives  expression 
again  to  the  consciousness  that  the  school  is  an  institution  developed 
by  society  to  conserve  the  well-being  of  humanity,  and  that  on  this 
solid  foundation  all  subordinate  aims  and  uses  of  the  school  should  be 
made  to  rest.  Assembled  as  it  is  in  a  time  of  world-wide  disturbance, 
doubt,  and  uncertainty,  and  of  consequent  national  concern,  the 
Association  aflSrms  its  unswerving  adherence  to  the  unchanging  prin-r 
ciples  of  justice  between  persons  and  between  nations;  it  affirms  its 
belief  that  the  instruction  in  the  school  should  tend  to  furnish  the 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  on  which  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  nations  rests  and  to  incline  the  will  of  men  and  nations 
toward  acts  of  peace;  it  declares  its  devotion  to  America  and  American 
ideals  and  recognizes  the  priority  of  the  claims  of  our  beloved  country 
On  our  property,  our  minds,  our  hearts,  and  our  lives.  It  records  its 
conviction  that  the  true  policy  to  be  followed  both  by  the  school  and 
by  the  nation  which  it  serves,  is  to  keep  the  American  public  school 
free  from  sectarian  interference,  partisan  politics,  and  disputed  public- 
policies,  that  it  may  remain  unimpaired  in  its  power  to  serve  the  whole 
people.  While  it  recognizes  that  the  community,  or  the  state,  may 
introduce  such  elements  of  military  training  into  the  schools  as  may^ 
seem  wise  and  prudent,  yet  it  believes  that  such  training  should  be 
strictly  educational  in  its  aim  and  organization,  and  that  military  ends 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pervert  the  educational  purposes  and  prac- 
tices of  the  school. 
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Significance  op  the  Resolution 

This  resolution  appears  on  its  face  as  a  resolution  sufficiently  mean- 
ingless and  innocuous  for  any  one.  Like  the  law  referred  to  above  it 
meant  more  to  those  of  the  journalistic  fraternity  who  wished  to  make 
immediate  copy  out  of  it — or  who  perhaps  already  had  their  copies 
made.  At  any  rate  it  seemed  capable  of  profitable  "publicity"  use, 
Indeed  the  newspapers  apparently  had  it  for  use  as  soon  as  if  not  be- 
fore the  voters  had  approved.  Though  perhaps  fewer  than  500  mem- 
l)ers  voted  for  it,  on  the  oratorical  assurances  that  it  was  harmless  and 
did  not  say  anything  in  particular,  it  nevertheless  was  used  widely  by 
the  military  preparedness  press  as  representing  the  9000  attending 
members,  who  in  reality  at  this  moment  were  playing  bookie  and  "see- 
ing New  York."  It  was  even  heralded  as  representing  a  significant 
•conversion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  country,  a  reversal  of  their 
position  of  a  year  before.  It  seemed  to  an  interested  on-looker  rather 
to  show  that  our  national  associations  of  teachers  is  yet  unwilling  or 
At  least  not  so  organized  as  to  do  really  intelligent  corporate  "resolving" 
in  the  Ben  Franklin  sense  of  this  term.  The  N.  E.  A.  Resolutions 
should  not  be  hastily  formulated  in  the  confusion  of  hotel  lobby  con- 
ference just  before  presentation.  They  should,  if  this  important 
function  of  corporate  resolving  is  to  be  developed  as  it  might  be,  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  every  member  at  least  three  months  before 
the  date  set  for  voting  upon  them.  Needless  to  say  further,  they 
•should  resolve  with  some  explicitness  upon  really  vital  educational 
issues. 

Viscount  Brice  on  the  Subject 

James  Brice's  "own  faith,  grounded  and  steadied  by  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  long  life-time  with  the  highest  and  noblest  ideals  of  human- 
ity" is  well  reflected  for  us  in  an  article  on  War  and  Human  Progress 
in  the  September  Atlantic,  being  a  paper  recently  read  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham.  Although  he  surveys  with  masterly  sim- 
plicity in  statement  the  nations  of  history  with  specific  reference  to  the 
•question  as  to  whether  they  seem  to  have  profited  or  suffered  injury 
from  the  war  or  the  peace  method 'in  promoting  progress,  his  conclu- 
sions apply  equally  to  the  problem  of  national  methods  of  prepared- 
ness, and  contain  a  most  salutary  lesson  for  all  of  us,  especially  for 
those  who  lightly  write  quick  administrative  remedies  upon  the 
statutes  of  states. 

"Human  progress  must  be  the  standard  of  measurement.  The 
1;erm  covers  quite  different  things.  There  is  Material  progress,  by 
which  I  understand  an  increase  in  wealth,  that  is,  in  the  commodities 
useful  to  man,  which  give  him  health,  strength,  and  longer  life,  and 
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make  his  life  easier,  providing  more  comfort  and  more  leisure,  and 
thus  enabling  him  to  be  more  physically  efficient,  and  to  escape  from 
that  pressure  of  want  which  hampers  the  development  of  his  whole 
nature. 

"There  is  Intellectual  progress — an  increase  in  knowledge,  a  greater 
abundance  of  ideas,  the  training  to  think  and  to  think  correctly,  the 
growth  in  capacity  for  dealing  with  practical  problems,  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  power  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  thought  and  the  pleasures- 
of  letters  and  art. 

"There  is  Moral  progress — ^a  thing  harder  to  define,  but  which  in- 
cludes the  development  of  those  emotions  and  habits  which  make  for 
happiness,  contentment  and  tranquillity  of  mind;  the  absence  of  the 
more  purely  animal  and  therefore  degrading  vices  (such  as  intemper* 
ance  and  sensuality  in  all  its  other  forms) ;  the  control  of  the  violent 
passions;  good-will  and  kindliness  towards  others — all  the  things  which 
fall  within  the  philosophical  conception  of  a  life  guided  by  right 
reason.  People  have  different  ideas  of  what  constitutes  happiness 
and  virtue,  but  these  things  are  at  any  rate  included  in  every  such 
conception." 

Brice  then  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  human  progress  is  to  be 
estimated  in  respect  to  the  point  to  which  it  raises  the  few  who  have 
high  mental  gifts  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  education  fitting 
them  for  intellectual  enjoyment  and  intellectual  vocations,  or  is  it  ta 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  its  extension  to  and  diffusion  through 
each  nation  as  a  whole — ^the  average  men  as  well  as  the  superior  spirits. 
Another  question  is  whether  we  must  think  of  the  world  as  a  whole  or 
only  of  the  stronger  and  more  capable  races.  All  three  kinds  of  prog- 
ress mentioned  above  will  be  judged  differently  as  determined  by  our 
answer  to  the  two  questions.  Does  history  show  that  progress  has- 
come  more  through  and  by  war  or  through  and  by  peace?  Brice  pur- 
sues this  fascinating  query,  applying  it  to  nation  after  nation,  inquir* 
ing  specifically  regarding  the  above  hierarchy  of  progress  types.  The 
obvious  effect  of  war  and  literal  preparation  for  war  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  national  pursuit  is  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  toward  military  and  naval  topics,  and  of  inventors  toward 
researches  profitable  for  war,  and  only  incidentally  valuable  in  other 
fields,  "the  main  effect"  being  "to  distract  from  pure  science,  and 
from  the  applications  of  science  to  industry,  minds  that  might  have 
done  better  work  for  the  world  in  those  fields  of  activity.  In  general 
the  thoughts  of  a  people  that  delight  in  war  will  be  occupied  with 
material  considerations;  and  while  the  things  of  the  body  will  be 
prized,  the  things  of  the  mind  will  be  disparaged,  save  in  so  far  as- 
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iihey  make  for  military  success.  A  fighting  caste  will  be  formed,  im- 
posing its  peculiar  ideals  on  the  people;  the  standards  of  value  will 
become  more  and  more  practical,  and  the  interest  in  pure  truth  and 
in  thought  and  art  for  their  own  sake  may  decline.  *  *  *  *  These 
are  conditions  not  favorable  to  progress  in  the  higher  forms  of  literary 
or  scientific  work." 

Regarding  ethical  progress  "preparation  for  soldiering"  produces 
'^'a  type  of  character  marked  by  discipline  and  the  habit  of  obedience. 
The  Spartans  were  in  the  ancient  world  the  example  of  a  people  who 
-excelled  in  these  qualities,  uniting  to  them,  however,  an  equally 
marked  insensibility  to  the  charms  of  poetry  and  art.  They  produced 
no  literature,  and  seemed  to  value  none  except  martial  songs.  Dis- 
Ksipline  is  valuable,  but  it  implies  some  loss  of  individuality;  obedience 
is  useful,  but  (except  with  the  highly  intelligent)  it  involves  some  loss 
•of  initiative.  If  it  increases  physical  courage,  it  may  depress  that 
moral  courage  which  recognizes  allegiance  to  Right  rather  than  to 
i;he  Might  of  the  state. " 

Such  things  inevitably  tend  to  exalt  "physical  strength  and  the 
principle  of  Force  as  against  the  mind  and  the  love  of  truth  and  the 
pleasures  of  thought  and  knowledge."  The  thing  we  call  Militarism 
is  not  a  cause  of  any  of  the  types  of  human  progress.  Instead  it  cre- 
ates a  "type  of  character  in  which  the  harsher,  and  what  one  might 
'Call  the  heathen,  virtues  are  exalted  above  those  which  the  Gospel  has 
taught  and  through  which  the  moral  elevation  of  the  world  has  been 
secured."  *  *  *  *  "It  is  the  races  that  know  how  to  think,  rather 
than  the  far  more  numerous  races  that  excel  in  fighting  rather  than 
in  thinking,  that  have  led  the  world.  Thought,  in  the  form  of  in- 
vention and  inquiry,  has  given  us  those  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
life  and  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  by  which  material  progress  and 
'Comfort  have  been  obtained."  National  isolation  is  what  retards 
progress.  National  intercourse,  not  fighting  quickens  it.  "A  study 
of  history  will  show  that  we  may,  with  an  easy  conscience,  dismiss  the 
theory  of  Treitschke — that  war  (and  by  implication  preparation  for 
war)  is  a  health-giving  tonic  which  Providence  must  be  expected  con- 
stantly to  offer  to  the  human  race  for  its  own  good. " 

We  have  not  disentangled  as  clearly  and  as  dispassionately  as  has 
Viscount  Brice  the  subtle  factors  of  human  progress.  With  the  help 
of  the  new  philosophy  of  education  that  is  coming  to  us  enveloped  in 
such  baffling  practical  questions  as  have  been  discussed  above  we 
«hall  as  a  nation  probably  construct  our  own  hierarchy  of  "human 
progress  values"  and  build  our  laws  and  frame  our  resolutions  accord- 
ingly. C.  H.  J. 
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Clarence  R.  Aurner.  History  of  EdiuxUion  in  Iowa.  Vols.  I  and 
II.  Iowa  City:  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  1914.  Pp. 
Vol.  I,  xiv,  436;  Vol.  II,  vii,  469. 

A  work  which  puts  the  state  of  Iowa  ia  the  lead  as  regards  the  con- 
servation of  its  actual  educational  history  in  attractive  and  usable 
form.  The  unusually  attractive  binding,  paper  and  type  make  the 
two  volumes  of  the  series  a  substantial  addition  to  the  appearance 
of  ones  library.  A  reliable  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  this  pretentious  series  may  be  exp>ected  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Frank  Washington  Balloxj.  The  Appointment  of  Teachers  in 
Cities.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Studies  Vol.  II.,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1916.    Pp.  xiii,  202. 

This  book  represents  a  study  of  the  methods  of  appointment  of 
teachers  in  seventy-two  typical  school  systems  and  the  legal  part 
these  differently  constituted  agencies  play  in  this  appointing.  On  the 
basis  of  these  descriptions  and  criticisms,  better  methods  are  suggested. 
Besides  using  the  usual  available  general  literature  for  such  data  as 
the  study  required  the  author  by  extensive,  personal  correspondence 
had  his  tabulated  facts  and  evaluations  confirmed  by  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  concerned. 

The  study  is  a  valuable  one  and  in  tone,  manner  of  presentation, 
and  educational  judgment  preserves  the  standard  set  by  the  first 
volume  of  the  series. 

Charles  S.  Bernheimer  an^  Jacob  M.  Cohen.  Boys'  Clubs. 
Baltimore:  The  Lord  Baltimore  Press.     1914.    Pp.  136. 

This  book  is  very  suggestive  for  those  engaged  in  any  work  which 
has  to  do  with  boys  and  ^rls.  While  the  ideas  are  not  new,  the  or- 
ganization into  book  form  is  worth  while.  The  substance  of  the  book 
IB  about  as  follows: 

The  gang  is  inevitable.  Utilize  it  for  better  boyhood  and  better 
government.  The  club  is  a  miniature  government  when  properly 
directed,  and  there  the  boy  may  learn  self-control  and  the  principle 
of  the  square  deal.  A  forceful  club  leader  is  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  club  for  under  boy  rule  alone  the  tendency  is  to  deteriorate.  Never- 
theless, let  the  boys  manage  wherever  possible  for  it  serves  as  their 
training  ground. 

A  brief  parliamentary  guide  is  included  in  the  book;  also  a  list  of 
themes  for  debate;  a  club  constitution  and  by-laws;  correct  forms  for 
the  keeping  of  minutes,  reports,  and  accounts,  both  club  and  individual; 
Various  other  data  of  usable  character  may  be  found  in  the  book. 
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Charles  A.  Brackbtt.  The  Care  of  the  Teeth,  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1915.     Pp.  63.  _  $0.50. 

This  comprehensive  little  handbook  is  published  in  the  series  of 
Harvard  Health  Talks.  The  author,  Dr.  Brackett,  Professor  of 
Dental  Pathology  in  Harvard  University,  deals  first  with  the  care  of 
children's  teeth,  the  importance  of  possessing  good  teeth  as  an  es- 
sential condition  both  of  health  and  culture,  the  influences  of  heredity 
and  of  environment,  the  development  of  the  first  teeth,  the  causes 
of  their  irregularity,  and  the  relation  of  the  chUd's  general  health, 
especially  the  evil  consequences  of  throat  obstructions  such  as  en- 
larged tonsils  and  adenoids.  He  then  discusses  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  teeth,  their  chemical  nature,  their  imperfections  in  forma-, 
tion,  and  the  causes  and  nature  of  their  diseases.  Under  his  last 
topic  of  preservation  of  the  teeth  he  stresses  their  daily  care,  the  kinds 
of  brushes  and  detrifices,  the  necessity  of  frequent  consultations  with 
a  dentist,  and  the  desirability  of  at  times  providing  special  nutrition- 
for  the  teeth. 

All  elementary  school  teachers  and  all  mothers  should  read  this 
little  book  and  in  the  light  of  its  teachings  more  inteUigibly  talk 
things  over  with  their  dentists. 

Burton  and  Mathews.  Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday-schooL 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1907.  Pp.  vii,  207. 
A  somewhat  general  but  eminently  sane  statement  of  the  broad 
principles  which  should  underlie  curriculum  making  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Like  so  much  of  the  same  sort  of  writing  about  curriculum 
making  for  the  regular  schools  the  principles  are  so  general  as  to  fur- 
nish little  help  in  the  concrete  problems  which  a  modern  progressive 
Sunday-school  superintendent  must  face  in  the  actual  mapping  out 
of  the  sequentially  arranged  courses  which  make  up  the  schedule  of 
work  for  periods  covering  a  niunber  of  years.  One  could  wish  that 
the  authors  now  would  feel  inclined  to  make  a  step  in  advance  of  this 
book  equal  to  the  step  taken  by  this  book  (written  in  1903)  beyond 
anything  available  when  it  was  issued. 

Charles  S.  Clark.  School  Report,  Somerville,  Mass.,  for  1914.  Pub- 
lished 1916. 

This  report  contains  one  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  whole  question 
of  vocational  guidance  so  far  as  public  school  procedure  is  concerned* 
Not  only  do  we  have  the  usual  individual  analysis  of  the  whole  student 
body,  but  we  have  a  comparison  of  results  of  each  particular  inquiry 
with  those  obtained  by  other  investigators,  and  best  of  all  we  have  in 
detail  the  reconunendations  for  every  phase  of  the  work  which  is  to 
be  the  organized  outcome  of  these  investigations.  Each  step  in  the 
constructive  organization  of  school  machinery  for  this  work  is  clearly 
stated.  Other  features  of  this  interesting  report  are  the  curriculimi 
principles  and  plans  for  pre-vocational  and  vocational  work,  for  domes- 
tic education,  and  for  adapting  Gary  features  which  will  bear  trans- 
portation. 
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Edwin  G.  Coolbt.  Vocational  Education  in  Europe.  Chicago: 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  Vol.  I,  1912;  Vol.  II,  1915. 
Pp.  Vol.  I.,  347;  Vol.  IL,  177. 

This  volume  of  Vocational  Education  in  Europe  gives  an  accoimt 
of  the  observations  and  experiences  of  the  author  during  the  winter 
of  1913-14.  A  previous  investigation,  described  in  Volume  I,  was  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  conmiercial  and  industrial  schools 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzeriand. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  has  given  considerable  attention 
for  many  years  to  the  subject  of  vocational  education,  and  decided  to 
supplement  the  eariier  investigation  by  a  study  of  agricultural  schools 
of  lower  grade.  The  author  accordingly  visited  England,  Ireland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  gives  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  this  volume. 

The  author  also  studied  the  supplemental  welfare  work  for  young 
people  in  attendance  at  vocational  schools,  and  observed  as  closely 
as  possible  the  systems  of  control  and  supervision  of  vocational  schools 
employed  in  the  countries  visited. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Conmiercial  Club  that  these  two  volumes  would 
serve  to  aid  in  providing  information  primarilj^  for  the  state  legislature 
of  Illinois,  regarding  a  plan  of  making  the  vocational  school  the  center 
of  a  systematic  movement  for  promoting  state-wide  practical  training. 
Naturally,  the  interest  of  both  author  and  Commercial  Club,  being 
in  the  establishment  of  these  vocational  schools  under  a  separate  state 
supported  plan  of  organization,  led  to  the  special  study  and  report  of 
the  problem  of  control  and  supervision  as  it  has  been  worked  out  in 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Philip  W.  L.  Cox.  Solvay  School  Report  and  Year  Book,  1914-1916. 
Pp.  112. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  school  reports  which 
have  been  received  by  this  journal.  The  tables,  charts,  interpreta- 
tions, discussions  of  educational  principles,  reports  of  local  surveys, 
analysis  of  pupil  groups,  outlines  of  administrative  procedure,  proposal 
of  future  projects,  and  anticipation  of  immediate  developments  make 
it  an  educational  treatise  of  more  than  local  interest  and  importance. 
The  discussion  of  curriculum  differentiation,  of  the  intermediate 
school,  or  junior  high  school,  the  new  feature  of  a  readjustment  year 
at  the  completion  of  the  second  cycle  of  public  school  work,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  various  methods  of  socializing  the  whole  school  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

Ellwood  p.  Cubberly.  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Organization, 
Scope,  and  Finances  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia.   Board  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  8,  June  1915.    Pp.  48. 

The  three  parts  of  this  important  report  by  Professor  Cubberly, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  best  qualified  of  our  school  surveyors, 
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deal  respectively  with  (1)  .the  form  of  organization  of  the  administra- 
tive departments,  and  the  overhead  expense  of  the  school  department; 
(2)  with  the  scppe  and  further  needs  of  the  school  system;  and  (3) 
with  the  financial  aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  ability  of  Oakland 
to  maintain  good  schools.  It  succeeds  in  impressing  one  with  the 
mportance  and  magnitude  of  the  work  for  which  Boards  of  Education 
in  our  cities  are  responsible.  We  hope  Professor  Cubberly  will  genera- 
lize this  and  similar  experiences  he  is  having  in  analyzing  these  matters 
and  thus  make  more  accessible  to  all  the  principles  which  he  thinks  are 
of  practically  universal  application. 

A.  C.  DB  LA  Crommelin.     The  Star  World.    Baltimore:  Warwick 
and  York.     Pp.  263.    Price  40  cents. 

This  little  book  gives  a  very  clear  and  simple  treatment  of  astronomy 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  primarily  as  an  aid  or  supplementary 
text  for  elementary  classes,  but,  in  its  freedom  from  technical  terms 
and  from  the  academic  attitude,  it  is  interesting  also  to  the  casual 
reader.  It  compares  the  science  of  astronomy  and  its  achievements 
with  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients  and  explains  just  how  the  marvelous 
results  have  been  obtained.  Much  data  are  contained  in  the  book 
which  should  be  of  value  to  classes  in  geography  as  well  as  in  astronomy 

John  Dbwbt  and  Evelyn  Dewey.    Schools  of  Tomorrow.    New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  316. 

Professor  Dewey  is  perhaps  our  only  American  writer  on  education 
who  can  be  said  to  have  as  a  backgroimd  an  articulate  philosophy 
which  is  recognized  by  layman  and  professional  philosopher  alike* 
Further  than  this,  in  his  case,  we  have  of  course,  the  consideration 
that  he  is  a  national  philosopher  with  an  international  reputation. 
For  many  years  his  admirers  and  all  others  interested  in  the  more  perma- 
nent and  fundamental  problems  of  education  have  hoped  for  a  sys- 
tematic  treatise  from  him. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  at  least  further  and  welcome  illus- 
trations of  his  point  of  view,  if  not  exactly  the  systematic  treatment 
suggested  above.  In  this  book  no  complete  theory  of  education  nor  ex- 
haustive interpretation  of  other  systems  is  given.  We  do  have,  however, 
an  analysis  of  schools,  actual  schools,  which  are  working  out  consciously 
definite  educational  ideas  which  Dewey  approves.  They  are  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  being  done  today  *'to  vitalize  the  school  life  of 
children."  Conceptions  fundamental  to  the  authors  are,  the  neces- 
sary role  education  must  play  in  a  democracy  and  the  necessary  free- 
dom and  identification  of  the  child's  life  with  his  environment  and  out- 
look. Miss  Dewey  contributes  the  descriptive  chapters  and  Dr. 
Dewey  the  more  theoretical  and  interpretative  portions. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  book  will  help  to  a  realization  of  a  wide  edu- 
cational vision.  Information  too  of  a  vital  sort  is  here  pleasantly 
accessible  of  Gary  and  Gary  extensions,  Mrs.  Johnson's  school  at 
Fairhope,  Alabama,  interesting  elementary  schools  under  the  direction 
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of  the  more  advanced  schools  of  education,  of  universities,  unique- 
public  schools  in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  and  other  types  of  equally 
interesting  private  schools — all  in  the  pursuit  of  an  inspiring  and 
developing  educational  ideal.  With  the  present  surfeit  of  educa- 
tional contributions  on  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  this  freshly  written 
and  idealistic  and  "steady  and  relevantly  interpretative"  discussion 
comes  as  a  welcome  assurance  that  education  is  after  all  a  matter  of 
real  life. 

John  Dbwbt.  Oerman  Philosophy  and  Politics.  New  York:  Henrys 
Holt  &  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  134. 

Professor  Dewey  here  gives  lucidly  a  survey  of  the  philosophical 
principles  which  have  seeped  down  into  and  become  the  controllings 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  German  nation.  He  looks  into 
Germany's  near  and  "creative"  past  rather  than  into  her  immediate 
present  for  the  philosophy  underlying  her  great  achievements.  He 
finds  the  key  to  his  puzzle  in  Kant's  sharply  divided  worlds  of  science- 
and  sense  on  the  one  hand  and  moral  freedom  on  the  other.  Pur- 
sued literally  we  have  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  Bernhardi  able  to 
discuss  acutely  and  appreciatively  the  moral  realm  of  the  nation's 
activity  and  of  the  non-moral,  non-individual  deeds  of  the  state's 
soldiers  (not  individuals)  as  they  in  the  non-moral  world  carry  out  the 
policy  of  terrorizing.  No  one  who  has  not  already  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  can  fail  after  reading  this  book  to  see  that  the  German  con- 
ception of  an  organized  state  comes  from  Kant  and  even  more  from 
Hegel — even  if  he  has,  contrary  to  Dewey's  conclusions,  ascribed  some 
of  the  militaristic  attitude  of  fighting  for  Kultur  to  the  squeaking. 
Nietzsche. 

What  will  most  interest  the  philosophical  school  man  will  be  Dewey's 
last  chapter  in  which  he  contrasts  his  (and  we  may  infer  America's) 
"radically  experimental  philosophy"  with  Germany's  a  priori  philo- 
sophy based  on  an  a  priori  social  constitution,  which  in  turn  determines 
in  advance  the  main  activities  of  classes  of  individuals.  "We  must 
learn  from  Germany  what  methodic  and  organized  work  means.  But 
instead  of  confining  intelligence  to  the  technical  means  of  realizing  ends 
which  are  predetermined  by  the  State  .  .  .  intelligence  must,  with  us 
devote  itself  as  well  to  construction  of  the  ends  to  be  acted  upon." 

The  book,  itself,  must  be  read.  No  brief  account  can  adequately 
suggest  how  clearly  Professor  Dewey,  with  the  aid  of  abundance  of 
historical  illustrations,  traces  German  thought  and  German  political 
and  institutional  developments  to  the  present  stage,  where  the  idea 
of  manifest  destiny  is  the  all-controlling  thought  of  all  her  subjects. 
Reiterations  of  the  conviction  that  the  philosophy  of  America  must  be 
a  courageous  philosophy  of  the  future  suggests  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  some  articulation  of  our  philosophy  of  education,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  distinctive  American  philosophy  of  education  rooted  in  our 
democratic  civilization.  We  cannot  borrow  foreign  educational 
systems,  neither  can  we  borrow  the  fundamental  principles  which, 
are  to  underlie  our  own  system. 
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BENJA.MIN  DuMViLLB.  Child  Mind,  Baltimore:  Warwick  and  York, 
Inc.     Pp.  vi,  214.     Price  85  cents. 

This  is  a  briefer  and  more  popular  treatment  of  the  author's  larger 
book,  The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology.  The  author  here  varies  the 
usual  order  somewhat  in  treating  habit  and  instinct  together  in  a 
chapter  following  his  discussion  of  the  higher  mental  processes.  The 
next  three  chapters  outline  "The  Stages  of  Child  Development" 
and  discuss  the  subject  of  economy  of  attention,  fatigue,  memory, 
and  formal  training.  The  next  and  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  methods- 
of  dealing  with  sub-normal  and  super-normal  children. 

A  list  of  questions  is  attached  to  each  chapter,  without  which  the 
author  asserts  that  the  book,  as  a  text,  is  practically  valueless.  This 
is  evidently  an  overestimation  of  the  importance  of  a  formal  device 
which  many  would  rate  as,  itself,  worse  than  valueless. 

Harold  W.  Foght.  Efficiency  and  Preparation  of  Rural  School 
Teachers,  Bulletin  No.  49,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1915.     Pp.  54. 

Helpful  as  are  most  of  the  author's  writings  on  problems  of  rural 
education. 

M.  E.  Haggbrtt.  AriOimetic:  A  Cooperative  Study  in  Educaiional 
Measurements.  Indiana  University  Bulletin,  Vol.  XII,  No.  18, 
Bloomington.     1915.    Pp.  387-507.     $0.50. 

In  May,  1914,  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests,  Series  B,  were  given 
in  Grades  V  to  VIII  of  twenty  Indiana  city  school  systems.  The 
results  were  sent  to  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, where  they  were  studied  and  arranged  in  comparative  tables 
and  charts.  The  University  has  issued  a  pamphlet  covering  the 
results  of  this  study  under  the  title  "Arithmetic:  A  Co-operative 
Study  in  Educational  Measurement."  The  following  list  of  contents 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  study: 

Introduction.  Part  I.  A  comparative  study  of  twenty  Indiana 
cities. — Tests  and  methods.  Cities  co-operating.  Results,  tables. 
Results,  graphs.  Median  scores.  Specific  character  of  habits. 
Variability.  Dependability.  Part  II.  Courtis  tests  as  instrument 
of  research:  time  of  beginning  arithmetic  and  time  devoted  to  arithme- 
tic.— General  considerations.  A.  Time  of  beginning  arithmetic. 
B.  Time  devoted  to  arithmetic.     Indiana  standard  chart.    Conclusion. 

This  pamphlet  comprises  123  pages,  and  contains  53  tables  and 
57  figures.  The  tables  and  figures  show  three  measures  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  in  arithmetic,  the  median  scopes,  the  per  cent,  of 
dependability,  and  the  per  cent,  of  variability  within  the  classes. 
Particularly  important  for  persons  who  wish  to  make  comparative 
studies  is  figure  49  which  gives  in  a  graphic  form  the  averages  of 
Indiana  pupils  in  the  several  grades.  This  figure  is  called  the  In- 
diana Standard  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  results  from  any  class, 
school,  or  city  can  be  graphed  upon  it,  thus  affording  a  quick  visual 
comparison. 
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Symposium  on  Why  the  School  Admimstrator 

Should  Have  a  Philosophy  of  Education  and 

the  Nature  of  this  Philosophy 


What  Philosophy  Is,  According  to  WiUiam  James* 

"  T  IMITED  by  the  omissioii  of  the  special  sciences, 
-Li  the  name  of  philosophy  has  come  more  and 
more  to  denote  ideas  of  imiversal  scope  exclusively. 
The  principles  of  explanation  that  miderlie  all  things 
without  exception,  the  elements  common  to  gods  and 
men  and  animals  and  stones,  the  first  whence  and  the 
last  whither  of  the  whole  cosmic  procession,  the  con- 
ditions of  all  knowing,  and  the  most  general  rules  of 
human  action — ^these  furnish  the  problems  commonly 
deemed  philosophic  par  excellence;  and  the  philosopher 
is  the  man  who  finds  the  most  to  say  about  them.  Phil- 
osophy is  defined  in  the  usual  scholastic  textbooks  as 
'the  knowledge  of  things  in  general  by  their  ultimate 
causes,  so  far  as  natural  reason  can  attain  to  such  know- 
ledge.' This  means  that  explanation  of  the  universe  at 
large,  not  description  of  its  details,  is  what  philosophy 
must  aim  at;  and  so  it  happens  that  a  view  of  anything 
is  termed  philosophic  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  broad 
and  connected  with  other  views,  and  as  it  uses  principles 

*  See  WiUiam  James :  Some  Plroblems  of  Philosophy,  pp.  4-ff  (selected 
by  the  editor.) 
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not  proximate,  or  intermediate,  but  ultimate  and  all- 
embracing,  to  justify  itself.  Any  very  sweeping  view 
of  the  world  is  a  philosophy  in  this  sense,  even  though 
it  may  be  a  vague  one.  It  is  a  Weltanschauung ,  an 
intellectualized  attitude  towards  life.  Professor  Dewey 
well  describes  the  constitution  of  all  the  philosophies 
that  actually  exist,  when  he  says  that  phUosophy  ex- 
presses a  certain  attitude,  purpose  and  temper  of 
conjoined  intellect  and  will,  rather  than  a  discipline 
whose  boundaries  can  be  neatly  marked  oflf . 

"To  know  the  chief  rival  attitudes  towards  life,  as 
the  history  of  hiunan  thinking  has  developed  them,  and 
to  have  heard  some  of  the  reasons  they  can  give  for 
themselves,  ought  to  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  liberal  education.  Philosophy,  indeed,  in  one  sense 
of  the  term  is  only  a  compendious  name  for  the  spirit 
in  education  which  the  word  'college'  stands  for  in 
America.  Things  can  be  taught  in  dry  dogmatic  ways 
or  in  a  philosophic  way.  At  a  technical  school  a  man 
may  grow  into  a  first-rate  instrument  for  doing  a  cer- 
tain job,  but  he  may  miss  all  the  graciousness  of  mind 
suggested  by  the  term  liberal  culture.  He  may  remain 
a  cad,  and  not  a  gentleman,  intellectually  pinned  down 
to  his  one  narrow  subject,  literal,  unable  to  suppose 
anjrthing  different  from  what  he  has  seen,  without 
imagination,  atmosphere,  or  mental  perspective. 

"Philosophy,  beginning  in  wonder,  as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  said,  is  able  to  fancy  everything  different  from 
what  it  is.  It  sees  the  familiar  as  if  it  were  strange,  and 
the  strange  as  if  it  were  famiUar.  It  can  take  things 
up  and  lay  them  down  again.  Its  mind  is  full  of  air 
that  plays  round  every  subject.  It  rouses  us  from  our 
native  dogmatic  slimiber  and  breaks  up  our  caked 
prejudices.  Historically  it  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
fecundation  of  four  different  human  interests,  science, 
poetry,  religion,  and  logic,  by  one  another.     It  has 
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sought  by  hard  reasoning  for  results  emotionally  valu- 
able. To  have  some  contact  with  it,  to  catch  its  influ- 
ence, is  thus  good  for  both  literary  and  scientific  stu- 
dents. By  its  poetry  it  appeals  to  literary  minds;  but 
its  logic  stiffens  them  up  and  remedies  their  softness. 
By  its  logic  it  appeals  to  the  scientific;  but  softens  them 
by  its  other  aspects,  and  saves  them  from  too  dry  a 
technicahty.  Both  types  of  student  ought  to  get  from 
philosophy  a  livelier  spirit,  more  air,  more  mental  back- 
ground. 'Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  Shepherd?' — 
this  question  of  Touchstone's  is  the  one  with  which  men 
should  always  meet  one  another.  A  man  with  no 
philosophy  in  him  is  the  most  inauspicious  and  unprofit- 
able of  all  possible  social  mates. 

"I  say  nothing  in  all  this  of  what  may  be  called  the 
gymnastic  use  of  philosophic  study,  the  purely  intel- 
lectual power  gained  by  defining  the  high  and  abstract 
concepts  of  the  philosopher,  and  discriminating  between 
them.  ****** 

"Until  a  comparatively  recent  time,  philosophy  was 
taught  in  our  colleges  under  the  name  of  'mental  and 
moral  philosophy,'  or  'philosophy  of  the  human  mind,' 
exclusively,  to  distinguish  it  from  'natural  philosophy.' 

"But  the  older  tradition  is  the  better  as  well  as  the 
completer  one.  To  know  the  actual  pecuharities  of  the 
world  we  are  bom  into  is  surely  as  important  as  to  know 
what  makes  worlds  anyhow  abstractly  possible.  Yet 
this  latter  knowledge  has  been  treated  by  many  since 
Kant's  time  as  the  only  knowledge  worthy  of  being 
called  philosophical.  Common  men  feel  the  question 
'What  is  Nature  like?'  to  be  as  meritorious  as  the 
Kantian  question  'How  is  Nature  possible?'  So  phil- 
osophy, in  order  not  to  lose  human  respect,  must  take 
some  notice  of  the  actual  constitution  of  reality.  There 
are  signs  today  of  a  return  to  the  more  objective  tra- 
dition. 
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"Philosophy  in  the  full  sense  is  only  man  thinking, 
thinking  about  generalities  rather  than  about  particu- 
lars. But  whether  about  generalities  or  particulars, 
man  thinks  always  by  the  same  methods.  He  observes, 
discriminates,  generalizes,  classifies,  looks  for  causes, 
traces  analogies,  and  makes  hypotheses.  Philosophy, 
taken  as  something  distinct  from  science  or  from  prac- 
tical affairs,  follows  no  method  peculiar  to  itself.  All 
our  thinking  today  has  evolved  gradually  out  of  prim- 
itive human  thought,  and  the  only  really  important 
changes  that  have  come  over  its  manner  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  matters  in  which  it  believes)  are  a 
greater  hesitancy  in  asserting  its  convictions,  and  the 
habit  of  seeking  verification  for  them  whenever  it  can." 
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George  Santayana  on  Philosophical  Heresy* 

"OYSTEMS  of  philosophy  are  the  work  of  mdivid- 
1^  uals.  Even  when  a  school  is  formed  it  prevails 
only  in  certain  nations  for  a  certain  time,  and  unless  the 
expression  of  dissent  is  suppressed  by  force,  the  domi- 
nant school  even  then  is  challenged  by  other  schools  no 
less  plausible  and  sincere.  Viewed  from  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, all  systems  of  philosophy  are  seen  to  be  personal, 
temperamental,  accidental,  and  premature.  They  treat 
partial  knowledge  as  if  it  were  total  knowledge:  they 
take  peripheral  facts  for  central  and  typical  facts:  they 
confuse  the  grammar  of  human  expression,  in  language, 
logic,  or  moral  estimation,  with  the  substantial  struc- 
tiure  of  things.  In  a  word,  they  are  human  heresies." 
*  *  *  *  "The  background  of  philosophical  systems, 
the  orthodoxy  round  which  their  heresies  play,  is  no 
private  or  closed  body  of  doctrine.  It  is  merely  the 
current  imagination  and  good  sense  of  mankind — 
something  traditional,  conventional,  incoherent,  and 
largely  erroneous,  like  the  assumptions  of  a  man  who 
has  never  reflected,  yet  something  ingenuous,  prac- 
tically acceptable,  fundamentally  sound,  and  capable 
of  correcting  its  own  innocent  errors.  There  is  a 
knowledge  which  common  life  brings  even  to  savages 
and  which  study,  exploration,  and  the  arts  can  clarify 
and  make  more  precise;  and  this  all  men  share  in  pro- 
portion to  their  competence  and  inteUigence,  no  matter 
what  philosophies  or  religions  may  fill  their  heads  at  the 
same  time."  ******  "it  lies  (method  of  becoming  a 
philosopher  without  becoming  a  heretic)  in  confessing 
that  a  system  of  philosophy  is  a  personal  work  of  art 
which  gives  a  special  unity  to  some  chance  vista  in  the 
cosmic  labyrinth,*  *  *  *  yet*  *  *  *  it  should  sub- 

*See  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  Vol. 
12,  No.  21,  Oct.  13,  1915,  pp.  561-668— Article  by  George  Santayana. 
aiUUed  "Philosophical  Heresy." 
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stitute  the  pursuit  of  sincerity  for  the  pursuit  of  omni- 
science."* *  *"We  should  cease  to  hear  of  the  absolute 
life  of  thought,  in  which  everything  was  thoroughly 
significant  and  thoroughly  pathological.  Knowledge 
might  really  advance  and  accumulate,  because  there 
would  be  a  world  for  it  to  discover,  and  progress  might 
be  real  just  because  in  view  of  its  fixed  and  natural  goal, 
it  would  not  be  inevitable,  constant,  or  endless.  The 
naturaUstic  conception  of  what  philosophy  is  and  can 
be,  of  how  it  strays  and  is  tested,  would  then  be  restored 
by  general  consent,  as  indeed  it  should  be;  for  it  is  the 
plain  deliverance  of  a  long  and  general  experience." 
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The  School  Administrator's  Need  of  a  Philosophy 

of  Education 
Emest  C.  Moore 

Harvard  University 

^'rilHE  true  educatioji, "  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "is  practicable 
-■•  only  to  the  true  philosopher."  As  that  is  the  kind  of 
education  which  we  are  in  search  of  and  the  only  kind  we  want 
to  practise  we  must  make  an  effort  to  find  out  on  what  terms  we 
<;an  practise  it.  Some  folks  say  that  we  are  not  ready  for  a  phil- 
osophy of  education,  yet,  that  we  must  make  statistical  studies 
and  measure  results  of  instruction  for  some  years  more  before  we 
can  construct  a  philosophy  of  what  we  are  doing.  No  mistake 
could  be  greater.  We  can't  get  along  without  a  philosophy.  The 
very  people  who  say  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  philosophy 
have  a  philosophy  which  seems  to  them  to  justify  the  things 
which  they  do.  Everyone  of  us  has  one,  for  the  strangest  thing 
about  philosophy  is  that  no  one  can  do  without  it,  and  whether 
he  recognizes  its  presence  or  not  it  is  nevertheless  there  guiding 
and  directing  him  in  all  that  he  consciously  does.  No  one  of  us 
indeed  has  the  slightest  option  about  having  or  not  having  a 
philosophy.  But  we  do  have  an  option  as  to  the  kind  of  phil- 
osophy we  shall  have.  The  one  which  is  carefully  made,  into  the 
construction  of  which  thought  and  effort  have  gone,  is  apt  to  be 
more  thorough  going  and  reliable  than  the  one  which  comes  of 
itself,  which  its  possessor  has  never  attempted  to  check  up  and 
test  in  any  way. 

Everyone  who  teaches  has  either  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious 
philosophy  of  what  teaching  is  for  and  what  the  teacher  should  or 
should  not  do,  which  guides  and  directs  him  in  his  work.  Ask  any 
teacher  or  school  superintendent  what  it  is  that  he  is  trying  to  do 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  is  keeping  school,  or  hearing  lessons  in  this 
or  that  textbook,  or  giving  instruction  in  this  or  that  subject,  or 
imparting  knowledge,  or  disciplining  minds,  or  preparing  children 
to  be  citizens,  or  making  moral  men  and  women  of  them.  Every- 
one of  us  from  the  humblest  to  the  proudest  has  some  aims  toward 
which  he  points  his  work,  has  some  sort  of  a  general  notion  of 
what  it  is  he  is  trying  to  accomplish.  Even  the  most  routinary  of 
teachers  cannot  get  along  without  setting  up  some  kind  of  a  tar- 
get. Now  the  target  which  he  sets  up,  the  purpose  which  he  at- 
tempts to  se^rve  and  the  reasons  which  he  gives  himself  for  serving 
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it  are  his  philosophy  of  education.  All  education  is  constructive, 
is  building.  It  attempts  to  put  things  like  arithmetic  or  spelling 
and  children  together  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  result.  It  cannot 
proceed  without  plans  and  in  the  making  of  these  plans  a  good 
many  notions  are  taken  for  granted  which  really  call  for  very 
profound  study. 

Every  child  is  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  school  for  a  term  of 
years.  If  the  superintendent  who  directs  his  education  and  the 
teachers  who  instruct  him  have  clear  and  thorough  notions  of 
what  it  is  that  they  can  and  should  do  for  him  their  influence  will 
be  a  means  of  strength  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  But  if  they  are 
only  educational  tinkers  they  will  cause  him  to  hate  the  very 
things  he  should  have  learned  to  love  and  will  not  only  rob  him 
of  his  school  years  but  will  misshape  him  for  all  time.  Because 
the  material  which  we  work  with  is  at  once  so  precious  and  so 
subject  to  distortion  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  nature 
of  our  craftmanship  be  understood. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  human  mind  has  a  singular 
proneness  to  delusion.  One  form  which  that  weakness  took  in 
past  time  was  the  making  of  idols  and  the  worshipping  of  the 
creations  of  men's  hands.  The  race  has  not  gotten  over  that 
tendency  though  its  idolatry  is  now  of  a  more  immaterial  kind 
than  formerly.  We  rarely  prostrate  oiu^elves  before  images  of 
wood  and  stone  nowadays  but  we  do  have  the  habit  of  bowing 
down  to  those  other  human  creations  which  we  call  science,  lit- 
erature, history,  art,  language,  etc.  We  tend  to  think  of  them  as 
more  real  than  living  folks  and  to  attribute  to  them  mysteries  and 
wonder  working  powers.  The  first  effort  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  is  to  force  us  to  distinguish  real  things  from  things 
which  are  only  apparently  real.  It  finds  that  what  we  call  things 
are  associated  activities  or  grouped  meanings  due  to  our  own 
nature  rather  than  to  the  independent  existence  of  a  world  of 
fixed  unchanging  objects.  That  if  our  nature  were  different  our 
notions  of  the  universe  would  be  different.  That  what  we  call 
knowledge  is  not  "a  double  of  that  which  is,"  but  our  ways  of 
handling  oiur  own  experiences  and  making  them  come  out  as  we 
want  them  to.  That  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means 
to  life.  That  it  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake  but  for  man's  sake 
so  that  we  have  no  right  to  tell  our  students  to  seek  knowledge  for 
^^ihe  sake  of  knowledge,  science  for  the  sake  of  science  or  art  for 
the  sake  of  art  for  our  interest  in  all  of  these  is  not  for  their  own 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  hmnan  beings.    The  teacher  who  has 
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allowed  the  purifying  wind  of  criticism  to  blow  in  his  own  mind 
will  never  be  guilty  of  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end  or  of  re- 
garding the  subjects  which  he  teaches — ^arithmetic,  science,  lit- 
erature, etc. — as  comparable  in  worth  or  importance  with  the 
live  souls  he  instructs.  He  will  not  hypostatize  either  the  sci- 
ences or  the  virtues  and  require  his  students  to  perform  liturgical 
mental  prostrations  before  his  idols.  He  will  say  these  forms  of 
knowledge  are  nothing  but  ways  in  which  the  minds  of  men  have 
learned  to  work  in  order  to  live  advantageously  here.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  what  they  will  do  for  you  but  what  you  can  do  with 
them.  You  are  not  here  to  learn  arithmetic  or  history  or  science 
or  literature.  You  are  here  to  become  your  own  arithmetician, 
to  learn  habitually  to  think  historically,  to  yourself  see  the  value 
of  and  make  your  own  the  method  of  working  which  is  called 
scientific,  and  to  catch  from  literature  the  insight  of  the  spirit 
which  ever  discerns  the  uncommonness  of  the  commonplace.  All 
the  studies  which  we  teach  are  ing  studies.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  knowledge  unmixed  with  volition.  There  are  no  lessons 
which  we  learn  just  for  the  sake  of  learning  them.  The  only 
claim  which  they  can  possibly  have  upon  us  is  that  we  cannot  live 
without  using  them. 

''The  philosopher  is  a  hunter."  He  is  always  himting  for  the 
reasons  for  things.  Unless  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher  \/ 
hunt  for  the  reasons  for  teaching  the  young  this,  that,  and  the 
other  subject,  which  we  require  them  to  study,  their  schools  will 
inevitably  be  machine  shops  in  which  human  beings  are  sawed 
and  planed  and  drilled  to  preconceived  lengths  and  thicknesses 
and  designs.  Education  is  a  life  saving  not  a  soul  destroying 
undertaking.  The  person  who  would  save  and  augment  hmnan 
energy  by  means  of  studies  must  worry  himself  a  great  deal  over 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  which  he  is  constantly  forced  to  use 
such  as  knowledge,  truth  and  education.  No  one  can  build  a  house 
without  first  deciding  what  kind  of  a  house  he  means  to  build. 
No  one  can  make  his  plans  for  a  journey  without  first  determining 
where  he  is  going.  Just  so  no  one  can  help  another  to  build  an 
intellectual  or  moral  character  without  first  deciding  what  sort  of 
a  character  he  will  try  to  help  him  to  build  or  upon  what  sort  of  a 
journey  he  will  attempt  to  guide  his  pupil. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  considering  first  things  first.  The 
person  who  decides  what  sort  of  a  house  he  intends  to  build  will 
know  at  once  what  sort  of  helpers  he  must  employ  to  assist  him. 
The  person  who  knows  where  he  is  going  is  ready  to  figure  out  the 
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details  of  his  journey.  And  the  person  who  knows  what  educa- 
tion is  has  ah-eady  more  than  half  solved  the  problem  of  what  the 
course  of  study  must  contain  and  what  methods  of  teaching  must 
be  employed.  But  until  he  decides  what  his  aim  or  purpose  is  he 
cannot  possibly  do  anything  but  fimible.  If  yoiu*  view  is  that 
knowledge  is  the  thing  which  we  are  after  you  will  shape  your 
course  of  study  and  your  selection  of  text  books  and  methods  of 
teaching^to  that  end.  And  at  once  you  will  find  yourself  in  an 
open  boat  adrift  in  a  wide  sea  of  confusion,  for  so  many  things  go 
by  the  name  of  knowledge  that  your  schools  will  be  like  a  grab-bag 
into  which  one  thrusts  his  hand  and  pulls  out  no  one  knows  what. 
Take  the  teaching  of  spelling  for  example.  If  we  say  that  we 
teach  spelling  for  the  sake  of  a  knowledge  of  spelling  which  of  the 
400,000  words  more  or  less  in  the  EngUsh  language  should  we 
teach  children  to  spell?  One  word  is  just  as  real  as  another  from 
that  standpoint,  so  if  we  take  the  view  that  spelling  is  for  the  sake 
of  spelling  we  should  teach  them  all.  If  you  teach  a  language  for 
the  sake  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  there  is  so  much  that  goes 
by  that  name  that  you  can  do  all  kinds  of  things  and  get  all  kinds, 
of  results  under  that  caption.  The  same  is  true  of  literatiure  and 
history  and  science  and  even  of  mathematics.  True  teaching 
consists  in  selecting  from  the  vast  welter  of  facts  which  belong  to 
every  subject  that  little  part  which  is  indispensable  to  the  student. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  make  that  selection  in  the  case  of  everything 
we  teach.  Nothing  but  an  adequate  notion  of  the  aim  or  purpose 
of  education  will  enable  us  to  make  it.  Now  after  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  has  been  thus  carefully  determined  comes- 
the  question  of  method  of  teaching.  The  confusion  which  ob- 
tains in  regard  to  it  is  hardly  less  than  the  confusion  about  what 
should  be  taught.  There  are  many  different  aims  which  dictate 
this,  that  and  the  other  method.  Many  teachers  proceed  to 
"impart  knowledge"  though  knowledge  simply  cannot  be  im- 
parted but  must  be  made  by  each  one  of  us  for  himself.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  attacks  which  have  crumbled  the  fortress  of  formal 
discipline  the  bulk  of  us  who  teach  still  talk  and  act  as  though  it 
stood  intact  and  firm  as  ever.  A  firm  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
education  is  indispensable  to  lead  us  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
methods  which  must  be  employed. 

No  amount  of  statistical  study  will  tell  us  what  the  natiure  of 
our  undertaking  is.  Statistics  deal  with  facts.  Education  depends, 
on  purposes.  Measurement  will  help  us  to  determine  what  we 
have  but  philosophy  alone  will  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  have  and 
what  we  must  lay  hold  of  facts  and  force  them  to  produce  for  us. 
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A  GREAT  change  has  occurred  in  the  method  of  educational 
thought  in  the  last  decade  and  even  in  the  last  five  years. 
Educational  problems  were  formerly  approached  by  a  method 
largely  deductive.  The  principles  on  which  the  students  of  edu- 
cation reasoned  were  derived  from  other  fields  of  knowledge, 
especially  from  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  biology. 
The  best  of  the  educational  thinkers  did  much  fine  interpretative 
work  in  applying  these  principles  to  educational  situations.  It  is 
well  known  that  those  who  gave  us  the  most  suggestive  and  valu- 
able interpretations  were  the  men  and  women  of  broad  and  keen 
insight  into  real  educational  work,  persons  who  were  in  more  or 
less  direct  contact  with  some  sort  of  concrete  educational  efforts. 
In  other  words  they  interpreted  their  rich  concrete  experience  by 
means  of  their  equally  rich  and  profound  appreciation  of  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  principles.  * 

Gradually,  at  first,  but  with  increasing  force  came  the  impulse 
and.  the  demand  for  a  science  of  education  that  might  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  The  deductive  method  fell  into  disfavor  and  we  are 
finding  ourselves  more  and  more  relying  upon  an  inductive 
method  of  approach  to  educational  problems.  The  change  in 
method  has  brought  a  change  in  the  type  of  problems  that  are 
investigated.  They  are  more  specific,  have  more  to  do  with  de- 
tails, are  less  high  sounding  and  have  less  to  do  with  the  "eternal 
verities"  and  the  "ultimate  end  of  education."  Concrete  educa- 
tional situations  of  every  conceivable  type  have  been  studied  for 
every  possible  generalization.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
general  soundness  of  this  new  method  in  education.  That  it  will 
grow  to  even  greater  proportions  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  sound  educational  progress  but  it  has  dangers  which  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  first  and  most  serious  danger  is 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  let  the  "facts"  lead  us,  we  may  come  to 
have  too  little  regard  for  "guiding  principles"  of  any  sort.  An 
inductive  study  can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  a 
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background  of  principles.  One's  experience  may  be  crude  and 
inadequate  and  in  that  case  one's  interpretations  of  facts  will 
almost  certainly  be  inadequate.  It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of 
an  induction  depends  absolutely  upon  the  quality  of  mind  and 
the  type  of  training  and  experience  of  the  person  who  makes  it. 
The  vice  of  the  old  education  was  that  it  adhered  too  much  to 
various  a  priori  systems  of  philosophy  and  paid  too  little  attention 
to  facts.  The  danger  of  the  new  education  is  that  it  shall  reject 
all  philosophy  and  be  merely  empirical.  By  merely  empirical  I 
mean  that  it  shall  ima^gine  that  it  has  no  philosophy  when  it  will  in 
all  probability  have  a  crude  philosophy  of  more  or  less  vicious 
tendencies  just  because  it  is  uncriticized  and  naive.  Better  a 
somewhat  bad  philosophy  which  one  knows  he  has  and  is  con- 
stantly working  over  than  the  delusion  of  having  no  philosophy 
at  all.  A  philosophy  we  all  have  and  must  have  and,  whether 
it  is  a  hmnan  frailty  or  not,  we  should  frankly  face  the  fact  be- 
cause it  is  safer  to  recognize  than  to  ignore  it.  All  sound  develop- 
ment of  inductive  science  and  of  philosophy  has  been  reciprocal. 
The  one  is  impossible  without  the  other.  They  do  and  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  first  disciples  of  the  inductive  method  in  education  were 
experts  who  turned  to  the  detailed  study  of  concrete  facts  pre- 
sented by  educational  situations  because  they  had  insistent  prob- 
lems to  solve,  and  they  saw  only  one  way  to  do  it.  The  significant 
thing  was  that  they  went  to  the  "facts"  with  problems  and  not 
with  vacant  minds.  The  next  step  was  probably  related  to  the 
ever  present  situation  of  student  training.  The  development  of 
education  as  a  science  has  to  a  very  large  extent  been  related  to 
the  process  of  initiating  students  into  educational  problems  and 
methods.  The  questions  which  have  tended  to  attract  the  yoimg 
investigators  have  been  largely  those  of  a  somewhat  limited  na- 
ture, such  as  would  fit  in  conveniently  with  the  two  or  three  years 
of  time  which  the  student  expected  to  devote  to  his  professional 
preparation.  Much  valuable  work  has  of  course  been  done  in 
this  way.  Young  men  and  women  have  thus  gained  the  scientific 
point  of  view  and  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  leaders  they 
have  found  out  many  things  that  are  significant  for  the  new  sci- 
ence of  education. 

The  above  procedure  has,  however,  led  inevitably  to  a  thor- 
oughly scattered  and  fragmentary  educational  literatiure.    Such 
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a  condition  is  not  in  itself  bad  if  it  can  finally  be  organized  so  that 
we  may  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending.  Just 
now  we  are  confronted  with  multitudes  of  miscroscopic  and  incom- 
plete studies,  and  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
getting  anywhere  or  not.  These  detailed  and  somewhat  limited 
studies  we  must  of  coiu'se  have  but  must  have  with  them  some 
of  the  best  out  of  the  older  and  now  despised  philosophical  atti- 
tudes if  we  are  to  escape  a  chaos  of  inanities. 

Another  danger  of  the  new  method  has  developed  within  the 
very  practice  of  the  method  itself.  The  scientific  experiment  in 
education  is  necessarily  very  complicated  and  the  conditions  are 
often  difl&cult  to  control  in  the  way  they  should  be  to  insiure  ideal 
results.  This  difficulty  inherent  in  the  educational  experiment 
in  its  best  sense  has  led  to  a  considerable  over-emphasis  of  educa- 
tional statistics  in  the  professional  training  of  the  educational 
specialist.  The  idea  has  apparently  been  that  this  type  of  work 
furnishes  in  more  accessible  form  some  experience  in  the  modem 
inductive  method.  The  intricacies  of  nice  experimentation  have, 
therefore,  yielded  too  often  to  the  clerical  task  of  working  out 
statistical  tables  and  determining  relationships  and  central  ten- 
dencies of  a  somewhat  hazy  character,  and  questionable  value. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  need  educational  statistics  or 
that  they  do  not  often  have  far-reaching  significance.  My  point 
is  rather  that  the  determination  of  a  central  tendency  or  the 
computing  of  a  coeflScient  of  correlation  must  often  be  regarded 
as  essentially  preliminary  to  more  exact  experimental  research. 

Statistics  such  as  the  following  have  been  gathered  under  the 
guise  of  educational  research:  The  extent  to  which  various  prac- 
tices fiave:jor  do  prevail  in  many  different  sorts  of  educational 
situations,  opinions  of  school  men  and  others  on  all  sorts  of  educa- 
tional problems,  the  opinions  of  school  children  on  various  sub- 
jects, their  estimates  as  to  how  they  spend  their  time  or  their 
money,  how  they  get  their  lessons,  what  they  read,  what  they 
play,  etc.,  conditions  in  school  plants,  salaries,  teniure,  educa- 
tional preparation,  methods  of  promotion,  are  illustrative  of  much 
that  has  been  gathered  and  is  being  gathered  by  questionnaires. 
It  will  be  freely  admitted  that  many  of  these  inquiries  are  worth 
making.  The  point  I  wish  to  maJce  here  is  that  such  studies 
claim  too  much  attention.  The  main  demand  made  by  them 
upon  the  student  is  of  a  clerical  natiure  rather  than  that  of  careful 
scientific  thinking. 
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It  is  obvious  that  material  of  the  sort  listed  above  is  fairly  easy 
to  obtain  and  the  opportunity  afforded  for  tabulation  and  prac- 
tice in  various  elementary  operations  is  of  course  good.  All  of 
this  is  well  and  good  if  the  student  and  his  instructor  do  not  forget 
the  definite  limitations  of  such  an  investigation.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  error  due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  respondents. 
Suppose  there  are  gathered  from  1000  superintendents  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  age  to  enter  school.  The  central  tendency  of 
these  opinions  might  be  interesting  but  it  would  throw  no  light 
upon  the  real  problem  involved.  The  value  of  the  combined 
answers  would  not  rise  above  the  merit  of  the  individual  opinions. 
If  these  are  the  opinions  of  experts,  each  based  on  long  and  careful 
study  with  accurate  methods  of  determining  the  effect  of  entering 
school  at  various  ages,  the  1000  opinions  would  be  decidedly  inter- 
esting. We  should  even  feel  that  a  dozen  such  expert  opinions 
would  pretty  definitely  settle  the  question.  But  1000  answers 
or  10,000  answers  would  be  no  better  than  a  score  if  they  are 
mere  unsupported  opinions,  snap  judgments,  tossed  off  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn,  if  it  can  be 
determined  without  too  much  trouble,  what  the  1000  superin- 
tendents think  on  the  subject  but  it  is  not  even  the  first  step  in  the 
real  experimental  investigation  which  must  be  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  social  and  economic  conditions,  mental  and 
physical  measurements  of  the  results  under  different  types  of 
educational  conditions,  to  mention  only  some  of  the  more  obvious 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

Perhaps  no  one  would  attempt  to  study  this  question  by  the 
statistical  study  of  one  thousand  answers  or  opinions.  But  at 
least,  I  may  thus  illustrate  my  point.  What  is  needed  is  not  less 
study  of  facts  or  less  statistics  but  a  larger  grasp  of  educational 
problems,  more  interpretative  ability,  more  scientific  imagination, 
in  short  thinkers  who  dominate  their  method  and  their  figures 
instead  of  being  carried  away  by  them.  The  gravest  need  among 
our  graduate  students  today  is,  to  my  mind,  the  willingness  as  well 
as  the  determination  to  become  acquainted  with  a  sufficiently 
wide  range  of  facts  and  of  interpretations  to  have  a  sufficient 
background  for  fruitful  independent  thinking.  In  other  words 
they  need  to  build  up  a  genuine  philosophy  of  education  as  well 
as  technique  in  experimentation  and  statistical  method. 
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A  WORD  of  explanation,  perhaps  apology,  is  necessary  at  the 
outset.  Philosophy  today  plajrs  very  little  part  in  educa- 
tional thinking.  Very  few  of  the  miiltitude  of  books  on  educa- 
tional principles  go  beyond  the  social  point  of  view.  MacVannel 
And  Dewey  are  the  only  well-known  philosophical  thinkers  I  can 
just  now  recall  in  our  country,  since  the  death  of  W.  T.  Harris, 
Among  those  working  in  the  field  of  education.  Our  best  his- 
torian of  modern  elementary  education,  Parker,  goes  so  far  as  to 
present  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer 
Apart  from  their  philosophy,  though  admitting,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  Froebel  that  he  "probably  viewed  his  educational 
theories  to  a  considerable  extent  from  his  fundamental  philosophy, 
and  they  were  consistent  with  it." 

Such  a  tendency  to  omit  philosophy  in  educational  thinking 
must  be  regarded  as  deplorable.  Philosophy  may  be  guessing, 
but  man  pins  his  faith  to  certain  guesses,  and  lives  thereby  and 
educates  thereby.  Which  guess  is  best  is  a  philosophical  ques- 
tion. Philosophy  has  the  last  word  in  educational  theory  as  in 
life.  And  some  philosophy  we  have,  whether  we  recognize  it  or 
not.  There  is  no  real  substitute  for  ultimate  thinking  in  educa- 
tion or  in  life. 

But  I  desire  not  to  argue,  rather  to  illustrate. 

Let  us  consider  the  application  of  the  ontologies  to  education. 
Ontology  is  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  world.  Its  question  is, 
what  is  the  being  of  the  world?    There  are  several  answers. 

In  our  procedure  we  will  use  the  deductive  mode  of  approach, 
passing  from  the  ontologies  to  their  educational  applications. 
Not  that  the  ontologies  themselves  have  made  these.  It  would 
also  be  possible  and  desirable  to  use  the  inductive  procedure  and 
pass  from  a  treatment  of  educational  facts  to  their  significance 
for  ontology. 

There  being  many  answers  to  the  ontological  question,  we  will 
take  for  discussion  the  four  standard  ones  treated  in  Royce's 
^'World  and  Individual,''  Vol.  1.  These  are  named  Realism, 
Mysticism,  Critical  Rationalism,  and  Idealism.    Informed  read- 
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ers  will  note  that  Royce's  discussion  of  the  ontologies  is  largely 
from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge,  that  is,  epistemology. 

Realism  as  an  ontology  asserts  that  the  real  world  is  indepen- 
dent of  all  experience  of  it.  Ideas  make  no  difference  to  the 
objects  they  know.  Not  merely  some,  but  all,  reality  exists 
independent  of  sensation  and  thought.  As  a  philosophy  of  life 
realism  is  without  a  clear  recognition  of  God,  without  fr^om  of 
choice,  without  immortality,  but  with  moral  values  groimded  in 
man's  desires  only,  and  a  bare  hope  that  the  mechanism  of  nature 
will  not  in  time  destroy  humanity. 

This  ontology  is  particularly  interesting  in  our  day  because 
there  is  now  going  on  a  revival  of  these  historic  views  known  as 
"The  New  Realism."  It  will  be  noted  that  realism  is  the  oppo- 
site of  idealism,  which  holds  that  the  real  world  is  not  independent 
of  the  experience  of  it.  Also,  that  the  term  "realism"  has  changed 
its  meaning  since  the  days  of  the  mediaeval  school  men,.who  held 
that  universal  ideas  had  a  real  existence  apart  from  the  particular 
things  sharing  their  nature.  The  central  thing  for  us  about 
realism  is  that  it  holds  the  real  world  to  be  independent  of  all 
experience.    It  is  materialistic. 

What  would  a  realistic  philosophy  of  education  be  like?  The 
emphasis  would  be  placed  upon  things  rather  than  ideas;  upon 
science  rather  than  the  hiunanities;  upon  information  rather  than 
development;  upon  facts  rather  than  personalities;  upon  the  prac- 
tical and  vocational  rather  than  the  liberal  and  cultural;  upon  the 
intellectual  rather  than  the  esthetic,  ethical,  and  social;  upon 
observation  rather  than  reflection;  upon  the  subjection  of  the 
individual  to  the  world-order  rather  than  his  independent  place 
in  it.  The  separation  of  the  object  and  its  idea  made  by  realism 
means  that  the  educational  process  is  not  a  life  process  in  intimate 
relationship  with  all  other  processes,  that  the  individual  is  not  an 
essential  element  in  reality,  that  humanity  has  no  great  destiny 
to  fulfil  in  the  world.  The  ideas  of  the  individual  being  ineflSi- 
cient,  his  education  must  be  such  as  to  reconcile  him  to  his  sec- 
ondary position;  there  is  no  eternity  for  him.  A  realist  might 
disclaim  these  applications  of  his  philosophy. 

An  objector  to  this  philosophy  writes:  "Realism  is  an  empty 
philosophy  for  religion  or  education  to  me.  Nothing,  then  a 
bright  light  for  a  time,  then  nothing  again;  su6h  is  its  view  of  the 
universe."    An  adherent  and  expounder  of  this  philosophy  writes : 
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*'It  (realism)  is  opposed  equally  to  an  idealistic  anticipation  of  the 
victory  of  spirit,  and  to  a  naturalistic  confession  of  the  impotence 
of  spirit"  (Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies,  p.  347). 

Passing  to  the  ontology  of  mysticism,  we  find  that  it  defines  the 
real  worid  as  content  of  an  ineffable  experience.  Reality  is  to  be 
felt,  but  not  described  in  terms  of  ideas.  Mysticism  thus  appears 
as  a  reaction  against  the  hopelessness  of  knowledge  on  a  realistic 
basis.  Ideas  cannot  reach  the  independent  reality,  said  realism; 
but  feelings  can,  says  mysticism.  Not  by  thinking  nor  by  con- 
duct is  the  finite  soul  one  with  the  infinite,  but  by  an  emotional 
ecstasy.  The  infinite  is  an  impersonal  essence,  lacking  in  both 
the  distinctness  and  the  self-completeness  necessary  for  moral 
personality.  One  thinks  of  Brahminism  as  an  illustration  of  this 
pantheistic  ontology. 

What  would  be  the  mystic's  philosophy  of  education?  Evi- 
dently mysticism  emphasizes  the  emotional  and  vaguely  spiritual 
aspects  of  education.  The  informational,  practical,  vocational, 
and  ethical  aspects  of  education  are  subordinated.  The  veil  of 
illusion  being  over  all  intellectual  distinctions,  education  neglects 
science  and  history,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  social 
process  in  intimate  relations  with  other  processes.  Education 
is  not  a  biological,  psychological,  or  social  process  of  growth,  but 
strictly  individualistic  in  putting  off  the  things  of  flesh  and  in- 
tellect by  purification  and  illumination.  Yet  the  end  of  this 
process  is  not  the  survival  but  loss  of  individuality  in  the  imiversal 
unity.  In  method  it  emphasizes  not  observation  but  meditation. 
In  short,  education  is  the  process  of  the  soul's  emancipation  from 
the  round  of  existence.  Realism  subordinates  the  finite  soul  to 
an  external  factual  order;  mysticism  subordinates  the  external 
order  to  the  imiversal  essence  of  which  the  finite  soul  is  a  part. 
Reahstic  education  bids  the  soul  look  without;  mystical  educa- 
tion bids  the  soul  look  within.  Historic  India  has  illustrated  this 
type  of  philosophy  and  education. 

The  third  ontology.  Critical  Rationalism,  is  essentially  Kant's 
intellectual  position.  It  modestly  holds  that  the  real  world  for 
us  is  not  independent  of  all  experience  nor  yet  the  content  of  an 
ineffable  experience,  but  the  content  of  possible  experience.  Real 
is  that  order  which  you  could  experience  under  certain  circum- 
stances, e.  g.,  John  Stuart  Mill  defined  matter  as  the  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation.    Thus  critical  rationalism  emphasizes 
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imiversals,  laws,  and  principles  as  real,  not  individuals  who  are 
unique.  The  real  is  the  true  and  the  valid.  With  realism,  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  intellectual,  but  the  real  for  us  is  not  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  our  ideas  concerning  it. 

Educationally,  Critical  Rationalism  would  emphasize  the 
process  of  intellectual  growth,  good  reasoning  and  good  habits 
of  thought.  In  subordinating  the  particular  to  the  general,  it 
would  care  more  for  training  than  for  the  vocational  or  practical 
element.  Everywhere  it  demands  proof  and  validity.  It  is  the 
scientific  emphasis,  every  classroom  being  a  laboratory.  Educa- 
tion as  conformity  with  the  moral  law  would  be  ethical,  but  the 
emphasis  is  not  placed  on  individuality  so  much  as  on  legaUty. 
The  esthetic  and  the  emotional  have  little  place.  Education 
introduces  one  to  what  is,  or  can  be,  experienced.  One's  phil- 
osophy of  education  can  reject  either  realism  or  mysticism  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  reject  altogether  Critical  Rationalism. 

Lastly,  Idealism  as  an  ontology  defines  the  real  world  as  the 
content  of  an  Absolute  experience.  Idealism  is  a  synthetic  or 
organic  philosophy;  it  tries  to  do  justice  to  the  demands  of  the 
other  philosophies.  With  Realism  it  would  allow  that  the  whole 
is  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  independent  of  the  part;  with 
Mysticism  that  the  whole  can  be  approached  through  feeling, 
but  not  exclusively  so;  with  Critical  Rationalism  that  the  whole 
coptains  laws  and  principles  but  individuality  also.  The  essen- 
tial principle  of  Idealism  is  that  whatever  is,  is  known;  not  indeed 
to  the  finite,  but  to  the  Absolute  knower.  The  function  of  the 
finite  is  to  approach  the  infinite,  which  is  sufficiently  distinct  and 
self-completed  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  person.  Idealism  finds 
the  imiverse  throughout  an  expression  or  embodiment  of  mind  or 
spirit. 

Its  philosophy  of  education?  The  widest  possible  curriculum 
is  available  to  adjust  man  to  his  divine  environment.  Education 
is  the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  the  image  of  divinity.  The  edu- 
cational process  is  a  part  of  the  life  process,  which,  when  right,  is 
the  growth  of  the  person  in  God  toward  God.  Right  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting  are  all  good  means  for  bringing  man  nearer 
his  goal.  Individuality  as  the  union  of  ideas  and  purposes  is 
conserved  in  the  whole.  Children  are  to  be  respected  as  poten- 
tially divine,  the  teacher  is  a  co-laborer  with  God,  there  is  spiritual 
vision   for   education   and   for   life.     Vocational   education   as 
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developmental  and  creative,  not  merely  commercial,  also  finds 
its  legitimate  place  here.  The  idealistic  philosophy  of  education 
offers  us  not  the  subjected  living  of  Realism,  nor  the  ecstatic 
living  of  mysticism,  nor  the  scientific  living  of  Critical  Ration- 
alism, but  complete  living.  Education  is  the  continuous  per- 
fecting of  society  and  the  individual. 

Which  ontology  and  which  philosophy  of  education  will  you 
choose?  The  answer  to  this  question  one  can  leave  alone  or 
think  out  for  himself, — he  cannot  borrow  it  from  another. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Writing,  Spelling  and  Arith- 
metic Abilities  of  Country  and  City  Children 
Charles  L.  Harlan 

University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NUMEROUS  studies  have  been  made  showing  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  rural  teacher  works.*  Some  of  these 
investigations  have  made  comparisons  of  existing  conditions  in 
town  or  city  schools  with  those  of  the  one-room  country  school 
and  the  comparison  has  always  been  wholly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  rural  school.*  The  rural  schools  generally  have  shorter 
terms,  more  irregular  attendance,  poorly  trained  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  frequent  shifting  of  teachers,  short  and  numerous 
recitation  periods,  poorly  organized  and  overcrowded  courses  of 
study,  and  little  or  no  supervision. 

There  are  some  persons,  however,  notwithstanding  these  un- 
favorable conditions,  who  claim  that  the  pupils  of  the  rural 
schools  do  better  work  than  pupils  of  the  city  schools.  The 
statement  is  frequently  made  that  the  country  pupils  who  go  on 
to  city  high  schools  do  better  work  there  than  the  children  of 
city  dwellers.  Such  conclusions  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  fallacious. 

It  was  to  disprove  or  substantiate  such  statements  as  the  above 
that  the  present  study  was  undertaken.  A  few  investigations 
have  been  conducted  which  tend  to  show  scientifically  that 
pupils  of  the  one-room  country  schools  rank  lower  in  achievement 
than  do  pupils  of  the  same  grade  and  standing  in  the  city  schools. 
E.  H.  Taylor,'  using  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests,  foimd  that 
rural  pupils  ranked  about  two  school  grades  below  pupils  of  the 
same  grades  in  city  schools.  The  Ohio  State  Survey  Committee 
found  that  average  standings  in  writing,  composition,  and  arith- 
metic of  country  pupils  were  almost  uniformly  below  those  of 
city  pupils.*  A  comparison  of  the  standings  in  all  subjects  of 
eighth  grade  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  with  those  of  pupils  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  city  schools  in  the  New  Jersey  State  final 
examinations  for  graduation,  shows  that  rural  pupils  rank  lower 
in  all  subjects  than  do  city  pupils.*  E.  J.  Ashbaugh  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  found  that  the  handwriting  of  country  children 
was,  on  the  average,  of  approximately  the  same  quality  and  was 
produced  at  about  the  same  speed  as  that  of  city  children.  •  The 
conclusions  of  all  these  investigators,  except  the  last,  indicate 
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a  lower  degree  of  achievement  for  country  pupils  than  for  city 
children. 

The  data  which  furnish  the  basis  for  these  comparisons  were 
secured  as  the  result  of  tests  given  to  359  pupils  in  twenty-one 
rural  schools  in  a  typical  county  in  Pennsylvania.  The  subjects 
covered  by  the  tests  were  arithmetic,  spelling  and  handwriting. 
In  most  cases  the  tests  were  given  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  early  part  of  April.  The  number  of  pupils  taking  the 
tests  does  not  represent  the  total  enrollment  in  those  schools  but 
only  those  in  attendance  on  the  days  that  the  tests  were  given. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  data  as  a  basis  for  generalizations  is 
acknowledged. 

Handwriting 

In  the  writing  test  the  pupils  were  asked  to  write  as  many 
times  as  possible  in  their  best  writing  the  sentence:  "Washington 
was  called  the  father  of  his  country."  Three  minutes  were  given 
for  the  test.  The  quality  of  the  samples  thus  secured  was  deter- 
mined by  comparison  with  the  Ayres  scale. 

Table  I  gives  the  distribution  of  these  papers,  grade  by  grade, 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  writing. 

TABLE  I. 

Grades 

Quality                              I         II        III  IV  V  VI  VII  VIII  AU 

10..: 4  4 

20 13        13          6  9  3  3  2  1  50 

30 4          8        19  4  5  9  4  1  54 

40 3          2          8  11  5  9  10  4  62 

50 1         10        10  5  16  14  11  9  76 

60 4          5  6  7  6  10  9  47 

70 3          9  8  4  4  6  6  40 

80 4  5  4  5  9  27 

90 1  1  1  6    .        9 

Total 25        40        58        47        45        50        49        45        359 

Average 24        38        44        47        51        49        53        64 

Freeman's  Average 40        42        46        51         55        59        63 

Freeman's  average  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  quality  of  hand- 
writing in  56  cities  of  30,000  population  or  over.^  The  averages 
for  coimtry  children  as  shown  above  are  only  slightly  below  this 
average.  In  Grade  Three  the  rural  average  is  two  points  higher 
than  the  city  average;  in  all  other  grades  the  rural  average  is 
lower.  This  difference,  although  in  favor  of  the  city  schools,  is 
too  slight  to  have  much  weight  in  discrediting  the  achievements 
of  the  rural  pupils.    We  may,  therefore,  with  justice  conclude 
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that  the  quality  of  writing  of  the  rural  school  pupils  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  pupils  of  city  schools. 

But  the  quahty  of  writing  should  not  be  considered  without 
comparing  the  speed  with  which  the  writing  was  produced.  The 
data  bearing  on  the  rate  of  writing  are  presented  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II. 

Grades 

Letters  per  minute             I  II  III  IV  V  VI  VII  VIII  AU 

10 16  6          3  1  2  28 

20 4  12          8  1  25 

30 4          6  2  2  14 

40 3  7  17  3  3  3  1  2  39 

60 2  5          7  10  8  7  5  1  45 

60 1          3  9  6  8  9  7  43 

70 1          6  6  3  4  5  3  28 

80 2          3  9  5  11  10  9  49 

90 2          3  3  10  7  8  13  46 

100 2  2  4  5  4  4  21 

110 13  3  2  9 

120 1  2  1  2  2  8 

130 1  12  4 

Total 25        40        58        47        45        50        49        45        359 

Rural  Average 18        35        47        65        78        69        78        84 

Freeman's  Average 31        44        51        59        63        68        73 

The  comparison  of  the  averages  in  the  above  table  indicates 
a  sUghtly  higher  rate  of  writing  throughout  the  grades  of  the 
rural  school.  Although  this  is  true,  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  marked  advantage  of  the  rural  school  pupil  over  the 
city  pupil.  In  many  instances  rural  pupils  of  the  first  three 
grades,  and  frequently  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  were  not 
required  to  write  with  pen  and  ink,  consequently  their  samples 
were  in  pencil.  It  is  known  that  pupils  are  able  to  write  more 
rapidly  with  pencil  than  with  pen.  This  condition,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  a  part  of  the  difference  in  speed  which  appears  to 
favor,  but  actually  does  not  favor  the  country  pupil. 

Charts  I  and  II  represent  graphically  the  comparisons  discussed 
above. 

Spelling 

In  testing  the  speUing  of  the  rural-school  pupils  ten-word  lists 
for  each  grade  above  the  First  were  selected  at  random  from  the 
Ayres  spelling  scale.^  These  words  were  words  which  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  city  children  spell  correctly.  Or,  they  are 
words  on  which  the  average  city  child  makes  73%  in  his  spelling 
tests.     If  the  coimtry  pupils  make  73%  on  these  same  words  we 
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may  regard  them  of  equal  ability  with  the  city  pupils.  Three 
hundred  thirty-seven  pupils  took  the  tests.  Of  this  number 
eight  spelled  no  words  correctly,  and  forty-four  spelled  all  of  them 
correctly.  Table  III  shows  the  distribution  of  spelling  papers 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  words  spelled  correctly. 

TABLE  III. 

Grades 

Per  cent,  correct  II          III         IV  V  VI  VII  VIII  All 

0 14,21  8 

10 6            5  2  '1  1  1  16 

20 1            6            2  2  3  1  2  17 

30 2            3            4  2  8  4  6  28 

40 3            7            6  4  5  3  4  32 

50 4                         9  5  3  5  6  32 

60 1            6            3  5  6  9  2  32 

70 1            6            4  6  7  7  8  39 

80 5            9            9  8  3  7  7  48 

^90 7            6            6  6  7  5  5  41 

100 7          12            3  6  5  6  5  44 

Totals 38  63  46  48  49  48  46  337 

Rural  Average 61  59  64  63  59  66  63 

Ayres  City  Average....  73  73  73  73       .   73  73  73 

A  comparison  of  the  above  averages  shows  an  advantage  of 
from  seven  to  fourteen  words  per  hundred  in  favor  of  the  city 
pupils.  The  country  averages  are  uniformly  lower  than  the 
city  averages.  This  is  no  mere  statistical  accident.  The  pupils 
of  the  rural  schools  do  not  spell  as  well  on  written  tests  as  do  the 
children  of  the  city  schools.  Chart  III  shows  the  facts  of  Table 
III  graphically. 

A  glance  at  the  above  diagram  reveals  the  uniformly  low 
standings  of  the  country  pupils.  In  the  light  of  such  evidence 
one  would  hardly  dare  make  the  statement  that  the  pupils  of 
the  rural  schools  spell  better  or  even  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  city 
schools.  Nor  should  rural  people  be  longer  content  with  an 
educational  situation  so  unfavorable  to  their  interests.  More- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  words  used  in  this  test 
were  among  the  thousand  words  most  frequently  used  in  ordinary 
writing. 

Arithmetic 

A  reasonable  degree  of  facility  in  the  fundamental  operations 
of  arithmetic  is  regarded  by  everyone  as  essential  in  education, 
A  mastery  of  these  operations  is  as  fundamental  to  the  education 
of  the  country  child  as  of  the  city  child.  Are  these  two  groups 
of  children  equally  efficient  in  their  manipulations  of  numbers? 
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In  gathering  the  data  for  making  the  comparisons  in  this  sub- 
ject the  Courtis  Tests,  Series  B,  were  used.  These  tests  are 
lists  of  problems  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division.  They  are  designed  to  test  both  the  number  of  problems 
attempted, — speed,  and  the  number  of  problems  solved  correctly, 
— accuracy.  Mr.  Courtis  has  given  these  tests  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  his  averages  are  here  used  to  represent  the  standing 
of  the  city  pupils. 

TABLE  IV. 


Grade     Pupils 


III 
IV 


VI 

VII 

VIII 


25. 
46. 

39. 

50. 

47. 

48. 


Addition 
Ats.     Rts. 


..3.7 
..4.6 

(6.1) 
.6.0 
(7.6) 
.4.9 
(8.9) 
..6.7 
(9.8) 
.7.7 


Subtraction 
Ats.     Rts. 


1.1 
1.5 

(3.1) 

2.5 
(4.5) 

1.8 
(5.7) 

2.9 
(6.4) 

4.0 


3.0 

4.8 
(6.2) 

6.6 
(8.1) 

6.7 
(9.5) 

8.6 
(10.4) 

9.7 


0.8 

2.0 
(3.5) 

3.6 
(5.9) 

3.7 
(6.8) 

5.6 
(7.9) 

6.9 


Multiplication 
Ats.     Rts. 


Division 


1.0 

3.9 
(4.9) 

5.6' 
(6.4) 

5.5 
(7.8) 

7.4 
(8.9) 

8.8 


0.26 
1.2 

(1.9) 

2.8 
(4.0) 

2.5 
(5.3) 

4.1 
(6.2) 

5.9 


Ats. 

0.5 

1.6 
(3.4) 

3.7 
(4.9) 

3.8 
(6.8) 

4.7 
(8.4) 

6.6 


Rts. 

0.13 

0.43 
(1.1) 

1.9 
(3.0) 

1.9 
(5.9) 

2.8 
(6.7) 

4.5 


(11.2)    (8.1)        (12.3)    (9.9)        (10.6)      (7.6)        (10.4)  (8.8) 
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The  tests  were  given  to  255  pupils  in  twenty-one  rural  schools. 
The  number  is  smaller  in  this  group  because  pupils  below  the 
Third  Grade  were  not  included.  The  papers  were  scored  both 
on  the  basis  of  number  of  problems  solved  and  on  the  basis  of 
correct  answers.  Table  IV  shows  the  median  scores  for  each 
grade  in  the  four  operations.  The  number  of  pupils  upon  which 
these  medians  are  based  is  given  at  the  left.  The  enclosed  figures 
are  the  median  scores  for  city  children  as  given  by  Courtis,  1914 
tabulations.* 

The  above  table  should  be  read, — for  the  25  Third  Grade 
pupils  the  median  nimiber  of  addition  problems  attempted  was 
3.7,  the  number  correct  was  1.1,  and  so  on.  There  are  no  Third 
Grade  medians  for  city  children. 

A  comparison  of  the  median  scores  for  each  grade  with  those 
in  parentheses  just  below  shows  imiformly  lower  standings  for 
the  rural  school  pupils,  in  all  types  of  problems  and  in  both  speed 
and  accuracy. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  the  city  and 
the  coimtry  medians  increases  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades.  That  is, — the  scores  of  the  country  children  tend  to  fall 
farther  and  farther  below  those  of  city  children  as  the  higher 
grades  are  reached.  These  differences  signify  less  improvement 
from  grade  to  grade  among  coimtry  children  than  among  city 
children.  This  tendency  is  especially  marked  in  the  addition  and 
division  scores.  Although  there  is  some  improvement  in  both  speed 
and  accuracy  from  grade  to  grade  among  rural-school  pupils  this 
improvement  is  much  less  than  among  children  of  the  city  schools. 

Charts  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  present  the  facts  of  Table  IV  graph- 
ically. 

In  the  above  diagrams  the  uniform  drop  in  the  curves  for  the 
rural  schools  at  the  Sixth  Grade  is  evident.  This  probably 
indicates  that  less  attention  is  being  given  to  drill  in  the  four 
fimdamental  operations  after  the  Fifth  Grade  than  is  given  before 
this  time.  Another  significant  fact  is  the  wider  difference  be- 
tween the  curves  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  rural  schools  than 
for  city  schools.  The  proportion  of  correct  answers  is  less  for 
rural  pupils  than  for  city  pupils. 

If  the  standings  of  any  grade  of  the  rural  schools  be  compared 
with  the  standings  of  other  grades  in  the  city  schools  it  is  possible 
to  determine,  in  terms  of  grades,  just  how  far  below  the  city 
schools  the  rural  schools  fall.    This  comparison  is  made  in  Table  V. 
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TABLE  V. 

Country  Medians            Problems  Attempted  City  Medians 

Add.       Subt.  Mult.     Div.  Add.  Subt.  Mult.  Div. 

IV 4.6        4.8        3.9         1.6  6.1  6.2          4.9  3.4 

V 6.0        6.6        5.6        3.7  7.6  8.1          6.4  4.9 

VI 4.9        6.7        5.5        3.8  8.9  9.5          7.8  6.8 

VII 6.7        8.6        7.4        4.7  9.8  10.4          8.9  8.4 

VIII 7.7        9.7        8.8        6.6  11.2  12.3  10.6  10.4 

Answers  Correct 

IV 1.5        2.0        1.2        0.4  3.1  3.5          1.9  1.1 

V 2.5        3.6        2.8        1.9  4.5  5.9          4.0  3.0 

VI 1.8        3.7        2.5         1.9  5.7  6.8          5.3  5.9 

VII 2.9        5.6        4.1        2.8  6.4  7.9          6.2  6.7 

VIII 4.0        6.9        5.9        4.5  8.1  9.9          7.6  8.8 

The  figures  of  Table  V  show  that  the  Fourth  Grade  city  med- 
ians approximate  those  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  country- 
medians;  the  Fifth  Grade  city  medians,  those  of  the  Seventh 
Grade  in  the  Country;  and  the  Sixth  Grade  city  medians,  those 
of  the  Eighth  Grade  in  the  Country.  This  is  true  of  both  prob- 
lems attempted  and  of  answers  correct.  In  summarizing  one 
may  say  that  in  the^Jundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  the 
pupils  of  the  rural  schools  rank  approximately  two  grades  below 
the_pupils  of  the  cfty  schools.  Charts  VIII  and  IX  show  this 
comparison  graphically. 

In  the  above  charts  the  signs,  at  the  top  indicate  the  four 
fundamental  operations  in  which  the  pupils  were  tested.  The 
figures  at  the  left  indicate  the  number  of  problems  attempted 
and  the  number  of  solutions  correct.  The  figures  in  the  middle 
of  the  diagram  indicate  grades. 

OVERAGENESS 

The  absence  of  mid-year  promotions,  irregularity  of  attendance, 
and  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
per  day,  resulting  in  poor  classification  of  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools,  undoubtedly  tend  towards  retardation.  Whether  there 
are  more  pupils  in  the  country  schools  who  are  too  old  for  their 
grades  than  in  the  city  schools  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  age-grade  distribution  of  358  rural  pupils  in  the  twenty- 
one  schools  tested  is  given  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI. 
Age-Grade  Distribution  of  358  Rural  Children 


Grades  6      7      8      9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  Total  Young  Nor.  Old 

I :  9    13      2       1  25  0  22  3 

II 4    12    15      3  6  40  4  27  9 

III 1    13    16  13  6  6  3  1  58  1  29  28 

IV 13  14  15  2  2  1  1  48  0  27  21 

V 1      7  5  13  10  5  1  2  44  8  18  18 

VI 1  7  13  10  10  7  2  50  8  23  19 

VII 2  1  13  10  16  3  3      48  3  23  22 

VIII 1  9  9  13  11  2      45  10  22  13 

Totals 13    26    31     41  47  49  49  39  39  19  5    358  34  191  133 
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The  figures  to  the  left  and  below  the  bold-faced  figures  represent 
pupils  who  are  young  for  their  grades;  those  to  the  right  and 
above  the  bold-faced  figures  represent  pupils  who  are  old  for  their 
grades;  the  bold-faced  figures  represent  pupils  of  normal  age.  The 
totals  for  each  of  these  groups  are  given  at  the  right  of  the  table. 
The  percentage  that  each  group  is  of  the  total  is  as  follows: 
Young,  9.5%;  Normal  Age,  53.3%;  Overage,  37.2%.  When 
compared  with  the  situation  in  the  cities  the  comparison  is,  as 
usual,  to  the  discredit  of  the  rural  school. 

Comparable  figures  as  published  in  the  annual  reports  of 
fourteen  typical  cities  for  the  year  1914^15  were  obtained.*® 
The  average  of  these  figures  was  foimd  to  be:  Young,  15.2%; 
Normal  Age,  61.0%;  and  Overage,  23.8%.  A  comparison  of 
these  two  sets  of  figures  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  thirteen 
more  pupils  per  himdred  in  the  rural  schools  who  are  overage 
than  are  found  in  the  city  schools.  There  is  a  correspondingly 
higher  percentage  of  young  and  normal-age  pupils  in  the  city 
schools.  This  difference  of  thirteen  per  cent  is,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  usually 
found  in  the  rural  schools.  The  above  facts  are  presented  graph- 
ically in  Chart  X. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  and  diagrams  are 
indicative  of  results  produced  imder  more  or  less  imfavorable 
conditions.  It  is  not  believed  that  rural  children  are  less  capable 
than  city  children.  Nor  is  it  held  that  the  rural  population  is 
less  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  children  than  are  the  city 
dwellers.  It  was  not  the  pxupose  of  this  study  to  discover  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  low  standing  of  rural  pupils  nor  even  to 
suggest  means  of  removing  some  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  rural  pupil  must  get  his  schooling.  It  was 
intended  to  discover  only  whether  rural  pupils  were  excelled  by 

CHART  X. 
Age-Grade  Distribution  of  Rural 
and  City  Children  Compared. 
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city  pupils  and  in  what  respects  they  were  excelled.  This  has 
been  done  in  so  far  as  the  data  at  hand  bear  upon  the  case.  The 
following  statements  may  be  regarded  as  sunamaries  of  the  results. 

1.  The  quality  of  the  writing  of  rural-school  pupils  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  that  of  city  school  children  of  the  same 
grades.  The  rate  at  which  this  writing  is  produced,  however, 
is  from  three  to  nineteen  letters  per  minute  higher  among 
country  pupils  than  among  city  pupils. 

2.  The  spelling  of  the  rural  pupil  is  from  seven  to  fourteen 
words  per  hundred  below  that  of  city  pupils.  The  rural  spell- 
ing average  is  uniformly  below  that  of  the  city  schools. 

3.  The  standings  of  country  children  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  are  approximately  two  grades 
below  those  of  city  children.  The  improvement  in  arithmetic 
from  grade  to  grade  is  less  for  country  children  than  for  city 
children.  Accuracy  in  arithmetic  is  proportionately  lower  for 
country  pupils  than  for  city  pupils. 

4.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  country  children  who  are 
old  for  their  grades  than  there  are  among  the  children  of  city 
schools. 

Within  the  limitations  of  this  study  the  above  conclusions  are 
valid.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  broad  generalizations.  They 
indicate  a  situation  in  rural  education  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
urban  schools.  If  the  rural  schools  are  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  city  schools,  at  least  some  of  the  means  for  doing 
80  now  in  use  in  city  school  systems  must  be  employed.  Closer 
supervision,  better  classification  of  pupils,  more  regular  at- 
tendance, and  better  teaching  can  make  for  equal  eflSciency  in 
rural  and  in  city  schools. 
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What  Is  Practical 


THEY  who  demanded  from  the  beginning  the  practical  har- 
assed researchers  in  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy  or 
biology.  Abundantly  practical  have  been  the  ultimate  results 
of  a  score  of  pioneer  studies  which  were  of  only  academic  interest 
to  our  learned  ancestors,  and  even  unheard  of  by  contemporary 
multitudes.  What  seems  purely  academic,  theoretical,  or  even 
visionary  to  one  generation  or  individual  may  be  of  demonstrable 
utility  to  another.  To  prove  this,  one  needs  only  to  trace  the 
mamifacture  and  present  economic  significance  of  drugs,  pure 
food  stuffs,  anesthetics,  dyes,  metals;  or  of  dj^mos,  motors,  tele- 
phones and  wireless,  all  electrical  devices,  the  steam  engine, 
specialized  factory  machines,  and  the  aeroplane;  or  of  modem 
navigation;  or  of  medicine,  surgery,  as  well  as  of  scientific  agri- 
culture. Philosophers  easily  show  the  impossibility  of  limiting 
rigidly  the  concept,  practical.  The  practical  in  education  is  as 
diflScult  to  define  as  it  is  in  chemistry  or  geology.  We  mean  by 
it  generally  something  that  is  of  immediate  use  in  our  mutual 
betterment.  The  idea  of  the  practical  can  easily  be  degraded 
to  that  of  expediency,  or  to  subserviency  to  stronger  power  for 
selfish  ends.  Facts  about  certain  school  problems  can  be  of 
great  practical  use  to  boards,  superintendents  and  the  people. 

Men  op  Affairs  Employ  Research 
In  the  presence  of  proof  that  a  method  of  efficiency  is  helpful 
to  all  concerned,  practical  men  of  affairs  are  prone  to  adopt  the 
eflSciency  method.  Initiative  in  educational  research  cannot  be 
credited  as  a  rule  to  those  who  bother  chiefly  about  units  of  college 
entrance  requirements,  or  about  protecting  the  B.  A.  degree  from 
the  contamination  of  ''practical"  studies.  It  is  pleasing  to 
contemplate  the  recent  imconditioned  employment  of  good  re- 
searchers by  cities  and  boards — and  by  some  with  a  reputation 

*Dr.  Hill's  contract  in  New  Orleans  expired  on  July  1,  1916.     He  is  now  Acting 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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hitherto  for  political  evils  in  education — ^a  movement  that  be- 
tokens disgust  with  old  methods  and  a  hopeful  turning  toward 
the  light.  It  is  also  a  movement  that  burdens  the  researcher 
in  the  schools  with  the  heavy  responsibility  that  he  may  not 
dispel  the  confidence  in  his  method  by  inaccuracy  or  bias,  that 
he  may  be  helpful  and  constructive,  rather  than  a  wrecker  with- 
out plans  of  rebuilding. 

Typical  Difficulties  of  Practical  Research 
Formal  attempts  to  apply  systematically  the  methods  of 
research  to  problems  of  public  education  are  recent,  and  many 
difficulties,  as  of  old,  arise.  The  university  man  or  woman  with 
wealth  of  mental  training,  information  and  with  a  heart  to  serve 
throu^  research  the  children  in  our  pubUc  schools,  and  who 
plunges  into  such  public  service,  may  encounter  discouragements 
such  as  these:  Incredulity  about  practical  values,  problems  to 
be  solved  too  quickly,  competitive  exploitation  of  mediocrity, 
academic  scorn  from  a  few  pedants  and  conservers  of  the  narrower 
collegiate  conventions,  hostility  or  jealousies  from  those  who  pose 
as  ultra-conservative,  and  sometimes  there  appears  trickery,  or 
persecution  from  the  political  type  of  pedagogue  whether  in 
public  or  private  education,  as  soon  as  a  measure  of  personal  or 
professional  success  is  achieved  by  the  worker.  It  is  perhaps 
only  average  human  nature  for  some  employees  of  schools  to  be 
proud  of  educational  research  when  any  published  results  of  a 
study  reflect  upon  them  credit  or  prestige — and  for  them  to 
swell  with  indignation,  caution  against  "radicalism"  and  to  show 
pernicious  activity,  when  the  truth  may  reflect  disadvantageously 
upon  them.  Such  trivial  difficulties,  however,  may  culminate 
in  financial  stress — ^felt  when  pubUcations  should  be  made,  sup- 
plies or  instruments  purchased,  assistants  needed,  or  when  the 
salary  budget  is  made  up.  Fortunately,  the  writer  knows  of  no 
city  or  state  school  system  where  all  of  these  school  evils  operate 
simultaneously,  and  the  increasing  demand  now  being  answered 
to  remove  the  schools  from  partisan  politics,  brightens  the  pros- 
pect before  the  competent  worker  in  educational  research. 

However,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  recite  incidents  to  show 
that  these  gloomy  difficulties  are  punctuated  with  humor  in  the 
experience  of  some  researchers.  Attractive  aspects  of  the  work 
also  appear  to  the  researcher  who  enjoys,  for  its  own  sake,  the 
endeavor  to  discover  the  truth,  and  there  is  always  as  an  allure- 
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ment,  the  vision  of  multitudes  of  children  who  m^y  be  helped  by 
the  application  of  facts  from  a  dry  monograph. 

Four  Activities  Needed  in  Public  Schools 
Educational  research  is  done  by  universities,  or  by  cooperation 
of  universities  and  public  schools,  or  by  independent  foundations, 
or  by  pubUc  school  systems.  In  small  towns  and  cities  it  is 
•desirable  that  the  superintendent  should  be  able  to  conduct 
routine  researches.  In  the  large  cities  the  exacting  demands  of 
an  executive  nature  upon  the  superintendent,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  researches  demanded,  make  it  necessary  for  him  and  the 
board  to  relegate  the  work  of  research  to  a  special  department 
or  bureau.  This  present  paper  refers  especially  to  this  type  of 
organization. 

We  believe  that  if  educational  research  is  to  be  made  quickly 
practical  theit  must  be  more  than  the  mere  getting  of  facts. 
There  are  at  least  four  classes  of  related  activities,  or  steps,  need- 
ful to  make  educational  research  practical.    They  are: 

(1)  The  accurate  getting  of  the  desired  facts  by  researchers. 

(2)  The  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  by  boards  and  by 
Buperintendents. 

(3)  The  prompt  publication  of  the  facts  upon  mutual  agreement 
of  researcher,  boards  and  superintendents  for  the  benefit  of  the 
/  people. 

(4)  Appropriate  action  where  consideration  of  facts  reveals  the 
necessity  for  remedial  action. 

A  glance  at  factors  in  each  of  these  related  steps  in  turn  sug- 
gests at  once  why  some  educational  researches  have  not  been 
productive  or  practical.    E.  g.: 

(1)  Chiefly  facts,  not  mere  opinions,  or  amateurish  attempts, 
are  desired.  Standards  of  scholarship,  training,  compensation 
and  contract  are  essential  if  men  and  women  of  calibre,  capable 
of  research,  are  to  do  the  work  of  obtaining  facts.  High  grade 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  hbrarians,  mere  Binet  testers — these  excel- 
lent people  are  not  suitable  to  determine  the  essential  facts  to  be 
sought  in  a  complex  school  system,  or  to  get  the  facts  by  approved 
methods,  or  to  present  them  with  force.  The  director  of  re- 
search should  be  one  of  the  best  trained  men  in  a  school  system. 
We  may  look  with  suspicion  and  condemnation  upon  a  school 
department  of  research  which  is  at  bottom  a  clerkship. 

(2)  Superintendents  and  boards  have  not  time  even  to  read 
all  the  numerous  reports  placed  upon  their  desks.    Educational 
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research  fails  where  facts,  however  painstaking  gathered,  are  not 
weighed  or  considered.  Brevity  and  clearness  of  presentation, 
and  speed  in  completing  a  study  are  necessary  lest  it  become  of 
interest  only  as  local  history.  If  the  researcher  be  competent 
and  the  study  needful,  scarcely  anjrthing  is  of  greater  importance 
to  superintendents  than  the  research  report.  Because  research 
work  is  not  an  administrative  or  executive  function,  therefore 
impractical  will  the  best  efiforts  become  if  the  report  lies  idle  for 
weeks,  and  if  the  busy  members  of  the  board  and  the  people  do 
not  realize  its  content  and  real  import  because  the  report  has  not 
been  brought  properly  to  their  attention. 

(3)  Mutual  agreement  upon  the  part  of  researcher  and  superior 
officer  is  a  working  basis  for  legitimate  publicity.  The  spirit 
of  cooperation,  simple  fjaimess,  and  courage  to  show  the  truth 
where  good  can  be  accomplished,  are  sufficient  euides  in  this 
difficult  question.  As  a  rule  the  people  of  the  Umted  States  are 
entitled  to  learn  in  a  wise  manner  all  of  the  facts  about  the  public 
schools.  General  knowledge,  rather  than  general  partisanship 
or  prejudice  and  misinformation,  is  a  powerful  lever  to  effect  the 
practical,  after  educational  researches  have  been  made. 

(4)  Cautious  application  or  action  in  our  schools  upon  the 
basis  of  research  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  secure.  Most  of  the 
work  of  research  is  barely  begun;  hosts  of  teachers  in  America 
are  trained  to  observe  a  favorite  method  and  rule  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  depart;  tenure  of  office  of  persons  who  should,  but 
will  not,  energize  a  school  system,  is  often  prolonged;  financial 
deficits  in  city  or  state  make  impossible  the  needed  action — or 
else  supply  an  excuse  for  inaction,  indifference  or  political  machi- 
nation to  hold  fast  to  the  present  status. 

Educational  research  in  the  public  mind  will  not  meet  the 
demand  for  the  practical  unless  the  above  four  steps  of  study 
and  action  are  completed.  If  educational  research  should  be- 
come a  farce,  pr  be  manned  by  unequipped  persons,  whether 
fledglings  or  veterans,  who  may  or  may  not  be  self  deceived,  or 
if  it  is  regarded  as  an  advertising  or  publicity  bureau  to  boost 
the  school  officials  and  divert  attention  from  live  issues,  or  if 
accuracy  of  fact-getting  and  fact-presentation  are  impossible — 
the  farce  should  end,  for  the  same  reason  that  graft  should  be 
extirpated  wherever  it  shows  itself  in  the  public  service.  Where 
educational  research  is  all  right,  but  the  three  steps  to  follow 
are  not  completed  by  the  careful  cooperation  of  researcher^ 
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superintendent,  board,  and  the  public  reached  by  reports  and 
the  press — ^in  this  case  there  is  a  situation  needlesdy  impractical 
and  itself  deserving  study.  It  would  be  interesting  to  diagnose 
the  conditions  regarding  research  in  all  of  our  cities,  in  order  to 
ascertain  which  one  of  the  four  steps  or  activities  are  weakest, 
and  the  causes  involved. 

Problems  in. Research  Vary 

The  specific  problems  for  educational  research  are  manifold 
in  degrees  of  difl5culty  and  of  significance.  Here  is  a  brief  list 
of  kinds  of  problems  which  are  of  perennial  interest  and  research 
into  which  will  be  of  practical  value  in  typical  American  cities, 
if  the  foiu"  essential  steps  enumerated  above  are  followed: 

(a)  Periodical  accounting  of  the  placement,  or  movements  of 
classes  and  groups,  of  children  according  to  the  prevailing  plan 
of  organization  and  promotions.  The  accounting  should  reach 
the  smallest  divisions  of  every  school  in  a  system. 

(b)  Studies  of  all  cases  of  elimination  from  the  schools,  through 
personal  investigation. 

(c)  Studies  of  all  cases  of  repeating  the  work  of  a  grade. 

(d)  Intensive  study  of  exceptional  children  by  cooperating 
psychologist,  physicians,  teacher  and  social  investigator. 

(e)  Measuring  the  results  of  courses  of  study  and  programs  and 
methods  by  means  of  special  tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading, 
drawing,  writing,  physical  education,  etc.  Here,  with  moderation, 
<;an  be  utilized  the  resources  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

(f)  Study  of  local  industries  and  vocations  with  reference  to 
•education  in  the  public  schools  and  with  particular  reference  to 
trades  and  commercial  courses,  continuation  and  night  schools. 

(g)  Special,  experimental  studies  of  groups  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren with  reference  to  the  best  ameUorative  and  educational 
treatment. 

(h)  Administrative  problems  regarding  the  hygienic  construc- 
tion of  school  houses,  the  grading  of  teachers,  the  examination 
of  text  books,  and  the  questions  of  organization  and  finance, — 
these  offer  possible  fields  of  helpful  study  to  departments  of 
research  properly  equipped. 

Reasonable  Autonomy  Necessary 

A  degree  of  reasonable  autonomy  in  initiative  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  assistants — ^an  independence  resting  upon  confidence  in 
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a  researcher's  ability  and  motive,  rather  than  upon  rigid  rule,  is- 
basal  for  effective  research  work  in  a  school  system.  Autonomy 
of  this  kind,  exercising  skill  and  a  constructive  spirit,  can  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  educational  research.  Educational  research 
of  the  right  kind  should  protect  the  child  and  serve  ultimately 
nearly  every  department  of  the  community.  The  researcher,  or 
his  department,  should  be  able  to  attack  various  types  of  prob- 
lems for  the  school  system,  for  example,  practical  issues,  such  a& 
are  indicated  above  in  the  eight  groups  of  problems.  The  piu*- 
pose  may,  of  course,  vary  from  time  to  time.  He  may  endeavor 
(1)  to  secure  new  facts,  make  new  discoveries,  or  (2)  to  verify 
former  researches,  or  (3)  to  find  errors  in  existing  doctrines  or 
practices,  or  (4)  merely  to  stimulate,  by  repeating  well-known 
tests  and  measurements  of  materials  and  methods.  He  needs  a 
rare  combination  of  scientific  training,  patience,  courage,  capacity 
for  drudgery,  tact  and  inherent  interest  in  the  children. 

Logical  Outcome  of  Research 

The  practical  outcome  of  educational  research  under  fair 
conditions,  whether  the  outcome  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars, 
or  in  the  economy  of  time  and  the  increased  welfare  of  pupils  will 
outweigh  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  To  preserve  at  once  its^ 
scientific  integrity  and  also  to  secure  utilization  of  its  potential 
value  for  the  efficient  administration  of  our  increasingly  complex 
school  systems,  while  it  sm^vives  the  financial  hardship  of  pioneer 
work,  are  three  problems  of  educational  research,  from  the 
director's  point  of  view.  When  researchers  under  stress  are  able 
to  maintain  without  blemish  the  scientific  integrity  of  their  work, 
while  faithfully  helping  our  teachers,  superintendents  and  boards- 
to  solve  the  baffling  problems  that  multiply  in  modem  school 
systems — then  their  positions  should  be  accorded  adequate  recom- 
pense. Public  approval  will  be  theirs,  and  researchers  of  thorough 
training  and  experience  will  not  have  to  rock  along  on  inadequate 
salaries.  Then  also  will  a  high  type  of  public  school  and  univer- 
sity trained  graduate  be  attracted  to  the  work  in  increasing 
numbers.  The  present  disposition  of  school  boards,  progressive 
superintendents,  and  of  the  pubUc,  to  favor  educational  research 
upon  a  broad,  adequate  basis,  in  behalf  of  our  thronging  millions 
of  children,  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  these  troubled  years  of  the 
world. 
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A  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OF  FARM  SHOP  NEEDS. 

Ottis  Hoskinson 
Principal  Wellington  Township  High  School,  III. 

IN  an  attempt  to  determine  the  kind  of  manual  training  best 
suited  vocationally  to  the  pupils  of  a  rural  high  school,  fifty 
farmers  were  personally  interviewed.  They  are  representative  men 
of  three  communities.  Taking  their  shop  needs  as  typical,  it  was 
hoped  that  something  might  be  worked  out  which,  with  small  equip- 
ment of  tools  and  the  training  which  a  school  could  give,  would  be  of 
real  service  to  the  farmer  generally.  Each  farmer  listed  the  project 
either  from  memory  or  from  his  accounts.  In  no  case  did  any  one 
think  that  he  had  found  all  which  had  been  done.  Some  had  actually 
done  the  work  themselves,  while  others  had  paid  out  money  for  what 
they  often  considered  poor  service.  The  local  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters and  repair  men  also  permitted  the  use  of  their  accounts  in 
securing  a  completer  list  after  the  farmers  had  given  what  they  could 
get. 

No  projects  requiring  high  technical  skill  or  expensive  tools  were 
listed.  Such  odd  jobs  as  could  be  done  on  bad  days  or  in  less  time 
than  would  be  required  to  take  them  to  the  shop  or  in  times  of  lull 
in  the  regular  farm  work  were  taken  into  account.  The  following 
example  will  illustrate.  In  corn  planting  time,  a  farmer  broke  a 
small  casting  on  the  planter.  The  implement  dealer  supplied  a 
duplicate  from  his  stock  but  the  farmer,  lacking  both  tools  and  train- 
ing, came  to  the  smith  to  have  it  put  on.  There  were  many  ahead 
of  him  so  he  waited  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  noon  for  his  turn. 
Finally  the  smith  removed  five  bolts,  cut  four  rivets  with  a  cold 
chisel,  slipped  on  the  new  piece,  put  in  the  bolts  and  rivets,  a  twenty 
minute  task,  for  which  he  charged  a  liberal  price  because  his  noon 
meal  was  delayed.  Even  then  the  smith's  fee  was  only  a  small 
matter  when  considered  along  with  the  expense  of  the  long  wait  in 
seeding  time.  Two  monkey  wrenches,  a  cold  chisel  and  a  small 
hammer,  plus  a  little  training  would  have  saved  both  fee  and  wait. 
One  other  had  a  similar  experience  when  a  horse  pulled  a  shoe  in 
shelling  time,  while  another  lost  corn  in  the  field  because  he  could 
secure  no  carpenter  to  repair  a  crib  when  it  was  needed.  There  were 
experiences  galore  in  many  other  small  matters. 
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The  projects  fall  easily  into  seven  general  classes.  Ranked  ap- 
proximately in  order  of  determined  importance,  these  are  wood- 
working, blacksmithing,  leather  work,  painting,  concrete  and  cement 
work,  rope  work,  and  soldering,  with  other  sheet  metal  work. 

In  wood  work  come  the  making  of  single-trees,  eveners,  cold  frames, 
small  outbuildings,  brooders,  hen-coops  and  potato  crates,  hanging 
and  refitting  screen  doors,  barn  doors  and  gates;  changing  interior  of 
cribs  and  feed  stables  and  cutting  new  doors  and  windows.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  others  for  which  the  only  tools  needed  are  saws, 
square,  set  of  chisels,  brace  and  bits,  screw-driver,  hammer  and  a 
home-made  work-bench.  In  no  case  is  there  a  demand  for  cabinet 
work,  or  neat,  close  fitting  glue  joints  or  pattern  mortise  and  tenon  op 
anything  which  calls  for  the  artist's  hand  or  eye.  Most  of  the  proj- 
ects are  exactly  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  unskilled  country  lad  as 
he  enters  the  rural  high  school.  Behind  these  projects  there  is  also 
a  demand  for  the  thing  made  and  not  solely  a  duty  to  perform  for 
credit;  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  there  are  both,  which  deepen  the 
motive  to  do  it. 

The  blacksmithing  includes  ironing  wood-work,  making  gate 
hinges,  simple  welding,  plow  sharpening,  riveting,  straightening  and 
bending,  clipping  and  re-threading  bolts,  and  re-setting  horse  shoes. 
In  this  case  also  there  were  many  unclassed  jobs  which  could  be 
readily  done  without  expert  skill  and  with  small  equipment.  The 
need  again  is  the  motive  for  work.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of 
fine  work,  art  metal,  hammered  copper  and  glossy  finish. 

The  item  of  expense  in  harness  repair  and  care  seems  to  have 
accumulated  without  having  attracted  the  serious  notice  of  most  of 
the  men.  Some  were  really  surprised  when  they  added  the  stubs  of 
their  check  books  and  then  considered  the  amount  they  had  paid 
cash  in  addition  to  their  checks.  The  itemized  bills  of  repair  men 
showed  the  following  types  of  work:  straight  seams,  rolled  leather, 
loops,  buckles,  needle  sewing  and  bristle  sewing.  In  a  few  instances 
belt  lacing,  punching  holes  for  shortening  or  adjusting,  softening 
collars  and  oiling  are  added.  During  the  interview  nearly  all  asked 
for  instruction  in  determining  the  kinds  and  quality  of  leather,  in  its 
care,  and  for  a  study  of  oils  and  waxes  used  as  preservatives  and 
lubricants  and  the  methods  of  applying  them.  There  is  no  request 
for  stamping,  carving  or  other  art  work  in  leather. 

The  needs  in  painting,  varnishing  and  staining  would  seem  to 
include  instruction  in  the  number  of  coats  to  apply  and  the  texture 
of  each  coat  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  the  proper  color  combinations 
for  best  effect,  some  simple  principles  of  paint  mixing,  in  judging  the 
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quality  of  various  paints,  the  cost  of  paints  and  painting,  and  the 
characteristics  of  good  work.  A  few  times  simple  varnishing  is  asked 
for,  and  how  to  select  and  care  for  brushes.  Highly  polished  effects 
in  stains  and  waxes  were  considered  the  function  of  the  more  pro- 
fessional workman.  None  had  any  trouble  in  determining  the 
amount  paid  out  for  paints  and  for  painting,  but  none  could  estimate 
the  loss  incurred  by  neglecting  small  jobs  because  of  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  securing  a  contractor  to  come  out  for  it.  Each  con- 
sidered this  item  a  substantial  one.  Most  thought  it  would  be  wise 
to  learn,  how  to  spread  paint  a  little  at  least.' 

It  was  not  diflScult  to  determine  the  work  in  concrete  and  cement. 
Nothing  could  be  expected  which  required  expensive  molds.  No 
large  project  could  be  economically  carried  out  unless  the  conununity 
Owned  a  mixer,  but  this  is  feasible.  If  practical  instruction  should 
be  given  in  per  cents  of  mixtures  and  in  how  to  mix  and  manage  the 
materials  successfully,  then  very  much  could  be  done  by  the  farmer 
during  the  lull  which  follows  the  threshing  period."  The  weather 
conditions  for  this  kind  of  work  are  usually  ideal  at  this  time  of  year 
and  experienced  workmen  are  hard  to  get.  Some  of  the  projects 
mentioned  are  troughs,  walks,  foundations,  floors  and  fence  posts. 
With  the  increasing  use  of  this  material,  the  progressive  manual 
training  teacher  would  have  little  trouble  in  finding  plenty  to  do 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Nearly  everyone  had  some  experience  to  relate  of  how  he  had  been 
helped  by  his  skill  in  rope  work  or  had  been  seriously  hindered  by 
his  lack  of  it.  Rope  splicing,  tying  various  knots,  making  different 
hitches  for  various  uses  and  threading  a  block  seemed  to  be  of  special 
importance.  A  further  demonstration  of  the  supposed  usefulness  of 
this  work  came  in  a  recent  short  course  at  the  local  rural  high  school 
when  some  of  these  men  worked  with  increasing  enthusiasm  for  two 
successive  hours  for  each  of  the  four  days  of  the  course  on  the  proj- 
ects mentioned.  This  is  also  a  new  field  for  investigation  by  the 
farmer  and  since  the  use  of  rope  is  continually  increasing  much  more 
could  be  done  in  it. 

Last  in  importance  came  sheet  metal  work  and  soldering.  Not 
many  of  the  men  knew  that  so  much  could  be  done  in  this  line  with 
little  training.  One  man  after  an  hour  of  instruction  bought  an 
outfit.  He  says  that  in  one  year  he  had  saved  the  price  of  it  in  repair 
fees  alone,  not  mentioning  the  inconvenience  avoided  by  not  having 
to  do  without  a  utensil  which  failed  just  when  he  needed  it  most. 
No  one  had  kept  a  definite  account  of  money  spent  in  this  way  but 
all  had  considered  it  to  be  a  small  amount.     They  all  agreed  that  the 
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loss  caused  by  discarding  unwornout  pieces  because  they  were  slightly 
out  of  repair  was  large,  and  that  the  inconvenience  in  using  things  in 
that  condition  was  considerable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  of 
having  to  use  them.  No  one  thought  of  undertaking  a  large  roof  or 
project  of  any  kind.  But  projects  such  as  soldering  straight  seams, 
repairing  pieces,  Uning  boxes,  replacing  handles  and  spouts  of  cups 
and  kettles,  and  other  mending  are  considered  as  worthy  ones. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  these 
activities  is  given  by  local  men  who  represent  the  different  lines  in 
this  and  other  nearby  communities. 

Wood  work $25  S45 

Blacksmithing 40  65 

Leather 5  60* 

Painting 2  5 

Concrete  and  cement 2  8 

Rope  work 1  2 

Soldering  and  sheet  metal 5  12 

*  This  estimate  included  a  stitching  machine. 

The  equipmient  required  is  not  expensive  and  the  materials  no 
more  so  than  those  usually  used.  It  would  take  a  different  kind  of 
shop  but  not  a  much  more  elaborate  one.  The  teacher  who  could 
manage  all  these  things  would  be  hard  to  find.  Some  of  the  prac- 
tical men  of  the  community  might  be  called  in  for  help  in  some  of 
the  lines  not  usually  taken  up  in  school  during  the  time  these  are 
being  treated.  This,  for  obvious  reasons,  might  be  helpful  to  both 
the  man  and  the  school. 

This  method  of  attacking  the  problem  was  suggested  to  us  by 
Prof.  Charles  Hughes  Johnston  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  due 
acknowledgement  is  here  given  him.  It  has  in  a  small  way  revealed 
the  real  needs  of  the  farmer  in  his  shop  work.  The  method  is  proper 
but  we  feel  that  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  a  general  conclusion.  But  as  far  as  it  goes  it  shows  a  marked 
difference  as  to  project  be'tween  manual  training  as  it  is  usually  taught 
in  the  rural  high  school  and  what  is  really  needed  in  later  shop  work 
on  the  farm.  In  any  case  the  study,  brief  and  inadequate  though  it 
may  be,  brought  the  investigator  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
vocational  needs  of  his  patrons  in  these  directions  and  gave  another 
clue  to  the  method  of  more  closely  allying  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity by  trying  specifically  to  meet  that  need.  If  the  estimate 
that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  a  given  type  of  community 
either  remain  there  or  go  to  another  like  it  is  correct,  then  it  ought  to 
be  an  easy  matter  to  decide  which  line  of  work  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  school. 
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Ernest  Carroll  Moore.     What  Is  Educationf    New  York:   Ginn 
and  Company,  1915.     Pp.  vii,  355. 

This  book  "is  an  attempt  to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamental  pre- 
jsuppositions  of  education.*'  "The  notions  of  education,"  says  the 
author,  "which  I  have  attempted  to  outline  I  have  learned  chiefly 
from  Socrates  and  Plato."  He  also  acknowledges  indebtedness  to 
Dewey  and  Frank  McMurry.  All  these  are  honored  by  the  simple, 
clear  and  forceful  way  Prof.  Moore  has  set  forth  his  "notions."  He 
quotes  quite  freely  from  Plato  and  makes  this  Ancient  seem  at  times 
■quite  modern.  Indeed  the  philosophic  excerpts  in  themselves  would 
make  the  book  worth  while. 

From  various  angles  he  drives  home  and  magnifies  the  meaning  of 
inward  growth  and  self  activity.  Aside  from  some  diversions  into 
■desultory  philosophizing  the  first  200  pages  hammer  chiefly  on  these 
themes.  Even  in  his  less  coherent  chapters  of  the  last  150  pages  he 
turns  frequently  to  them.  However,  the  methods  of  attack  through- 
out the  book  are  so  novel  and  the  style  so  pleasing  that  the  reader's 
interest  is  readily  sustained.  If  more  of  our  philosophers  could  write 
in  Moore's  style  they  would  be  read  with  greater  pleasure  and  increas- 
ing profit. 

Moore  reminds  one  that  education  is  not  imparting  knowledge. 
^'From  the  standpoint  of  the  learner,  it  is  the  process  of  using  one's 
own  mind  in  socially  profitable  ways,  in  the  making  of  knowledge. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  school,  it  is  the  process  of  providing  the 
conditions  which  necessitate  the  child's  using  his  own  mind  in  socially 
profitable  ways  in  the  making  of  knowledge."  The  teacher's  func- 
tion is  "to  provide  the  environment."  "Education  is  a  life  process." 
Knowing  anything  means  "the  ability  to  use  it  in  all  possible  ways." 
^'Our  worlds  are  different."  "Speech  is  a  very  inexact  revealer  of 
our  feelings,  convictions  and  purposes.  .  .  .  Our  words  go  out; 
our  thoughts  remain  with  us."  Language  is  not  a  substitute  for 
experience.  Perceptions  or  thought  "cannot  be  handed  about  any 
more  than  toothaches  or  headaches  can.  Each  person  must  make 
his  own  thought  for  himself."  "Education,  then  is  the  process  by 
which  the  individual  continues  the  pre-school  activity  of  getting  ex- 
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perience  and  working  it  over  by  reflection  into  terms  of  social  utility."" 
"The  only  kind  of  education  is  self  education." 

The  task  of  education  "is  to  so  act  upon  others  that  they  will  feel, 
think,  and  act  for  themselves  .  .  ."  This  pragmatic,  self-ac- 
tivity point  of  view  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of  general  discipline; 
so  Prof.  Moore  gives  a  chapter  to  the  subject.  In  his  rather  good 
historical  account  he  shows  how  Plato,  apparently  the  foremost  to 
suggest  the  essence  of  this  doctrine,  was  not  consistently  a  "discipUn-- 
arian."  Finally  he  musters  modern  students  of  Psychology  in  his 
attack  upon  the  doctrine. 

The  chapter  on  Learning  by  Problem  Getting  strikes  the  reviewer  as- 
especially  good.  The  real  student  attends  to  some  definite  problem 
around  which  details  crystallize.  Genius  is  expressed  by  sustained, 
persistent  problems  toward  whose  solution  all  experiences  tend  to- 
focus.  Historical  evidences  are  given  to  show  that  great  inventions 
did  not  mysteriously  spring  up  but  that  they  evolved  quite  gradually. 

In  the  next  chapter.  Organization  by  Selection,  he  deplores  the 
lingering  still  of  learning  definitions  and  pleads  for  problem  solving 
as  a  substitute.  To  separate  the  essentials  from  the  non-essentials;, 
the  true  from  the  false,  and  to  organize  experiences  are  the  students' 
vital  tasks. 

In  Diagnostic  Education  he  taboos  examinations  as  means  for 
grading  students  and  he  ignores  them  as  means  to  aid  the  learner. 
He  shows  the  tendency  toward  standardizing  tests.  He  welcomes 
these  and  suggests  that  while  the  scales  at  hand  merely  measure 
absolute  performance  "scales  which  establish  norms  of  attainment 
and  degrees  of  variations  from  them  of  children  in  the  first,  second, 
.  .  .  and  eighth  grades"  are  most  needed.  Furthermore  he  main- 
tains that  "the  true  test  of  the  school's  efficiency  consists  in  finding 
out  whether  or  not  that  student,  thirty  years  after  graduation,  is 
still  a  man  who  reads,  who  writes  and  spells  well  .  .  .  and  still  in 
particular  .  .  .  shows  that  in  his  youth  he  began  to  learn  a  way  of 
Ufe." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  impression  is  left  by  the  author  that 
all  examinations  are  of  the  traditional,  knowledge  testing  type  and 
consequently  should  be  dispensed  with.  Fortunately  not  all  are.  Some 
examinations  are  given  with  the  aim  to  aid  the  learner,  by  stimulat- 
ing him  to  study,  re-study  and  re-organize  and  by  helping  him  better 
to  retain  what  he  has  learned  by  demanding  its  recall  before  it  is 
forgotten.  Very  short,  informal,  frequent  tests  unannounced  serve 
these  purposes. 
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In  the  closing  chapter  the  author  reverts  to  his  main  theme  and 
•concludes  that  "the  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  certain  specific 
Attitudes,  expectations,  reactions,  ways  of  going  to  work  or  comport- 
ing himself  in  the  varied  situations  of  life,  on  the  part  of  the  student." 

Presumably  the  book  is  intended  for  college  students  of  education, 
but  any  student  of  education  should. read  it. 

Garry  C.  Myjers. 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick.  FroebeVs  Kindergarten  Principles. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.  Pp.  XI,  217. 
(Price  90c.) 

This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  "critical  study  of  Froebel  with  suc- 
cessive classes  of  experienced  kindergarten  and  primary  students." 
.  .  .  *'The  general  aim  of  the  book  is  to  help  spread  the  reform 
of  kindergarten  theory  and  practice,"  and  the  appeal  is  to  all  types 
of  educational  workers. 

Of  the  six  chapters  of  the  book  the  headings  of  the  first  four  chap- 
ters well  bespeak  their  content:  The  Principles  Underlying  FroebeVs 
Educational  Doctrines,  The  Underlying  Principles  Examined,  FroebeVs 
Educational  Psychology,  The  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations,  and 
•each  chapter  has  an  excellent  summary.  In  the  fifth  chapter,  Addi- 
tional Elements  of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum,  the  author  discusses 
school  gardens,  games,  plays  and  their  symbolism.  The  last  chapter 
summarizes  the  unsatisfactory  elements  in  applied  Froebelianism 
And  spends  five  pages,  miserly  it  seems,  to  the  Strong  Points  in  Froe- 
beVs System. 

According  to  Prof.  Kirkpatrick's  conclusions  Froebel's  "Law  of 
Opposites"  to  the  scientific  student  is  unknown.  Froebel,  in  refer- 
ence to  development,  emphasized  life  for  what  life  leads  to  only,  and 
omitted  to  emphasize  life  itself.  Furthermore,  he  puts  selection 
"with  the  child's  native  endowment  instead  of  in  the  social  situa- 
tion." As  a  corollary  to  development  is  Froebel's  doctrine  of  "innate 
ideas,"  out  of  which  grows  symbolism.  The  gifts  series  and  "every 
vestige"  of  symbolism.  Prof.  Kilpatrick  would  have  eliminated  from 
the  kindergarten.  He  would  no  longer  put  Froebel's  writings  into 
the  teacher's  hands.  "  Froebel's  name  will  probably  be  honored,  and 
his  memory  will  be  revered,  but  only  carefully  selected  passages  from 
his  books  can  be  assigned,  and  this  rather  for  the  older  students." 
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Five  pages  hurriedly  pass  over  Froebel's  '%ve  for  sympathy  with 
childhoody*^  his  emphasis  upon  social  relationship,  upon  school  gardens- 
and  nature  study  and  his  general  emphasis  upon  happiness  in  the 
child's  learning  activity.  To  many  it  may  seem  that  Froebel  and 
his  followers  deserve  more  emphasis  upon  these  strong  points.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ardent  Froebelians  are  filled 
with  a  kind  of  consecration  to  their  work  which  is  not  wholly  mani- 
fest in  a  literal  criticism. 

In  spite  of  the  many  acknowledged  virtues  of  Froebelianism  one- 
can  not  fail  to  agree,  in  the  light  of  modern  Psychology,  with  prac- 
tically all  that  Prof.  Kilpatrick  has  to  say  about  Froebel's  kinder- 
garten principles.  It  is  a  marvel  that  for  centuries  Froebel  has  so- 
faithfully  and  literally  been  followed  almost  without  a  question  as- 
to  the  validity  of  the  principles  of  his  system.  It  is  hoped  that  more- 
who  write  books  will  emulate  Prof.  Kilpatrick  in  saying  much  in  & 
clear  way  but  in  few  words. 

Garry  C.  Myers. 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Edward  Gary  Hayes.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Go.,  1915.     Pp.  718,  XVIII. 

A  book  which  has  been  in  the  process  of  making  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years  is  difficult  to  review  adequately  with  a  few  hundred 
words.  The  task  becomes  especially  difficult  when  that  book  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  an  entire  field  that  has  been  revised  con- 
tinually in  meeting  the  criticisms  of  more  or  less  mature  university 
students.  This  is  the  task  which  confronts  the  reviewer  and  it  would 
be  absurd  if  he  were  to  do  otherwise  than  to  recognize  his  limitations. 

Prof.  Hayes  has  given  us  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  "field  of 
thought  designated  by  the  much  used  word  'sociology.''*  He  has- 
taken  the  various  causes  that  affect  the  life  of  society  and,  after 
analyzing  each,  has  shown  their  true  relations  to  this  life.  This  life 
is  described  and  analyzed  into  its  various  phases.  Its  origin  through 
social  evolution  is  presented  and  its  various  phases  are  explained  by 
the  different  theories  current  among  sociological  writers.  The  last 
part  of  the  book  considers  the  topic  of  social  control.  The  various 
theories  which  bear  upon  the  topics  under  consideration  are  given 
systematically,  modified  or  elaborated  as  occasion  demands,  and 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  a  complete  system  of  thought.  One  may 
disagree  with  some  of  these  minor  interpretations  but  he  can  not- 
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help  but  admire  the  masterful  way  in  which  all  is  woven  into  a  real 
system  of  sociological  thought. 

The  reader  or  student  who  takes  the  time  to  go  through  this  text, 
giving  the  careful  reading  and  thought  which  its  assimilation  de- 
mands, will  have  something  of  the  ''wopld  view"  which  Pi^of.  Hayes 
says  is  needed  and  which  he,  in  his  humble  way,  tries  to  give.  There 
are  places  in  the  work  where  a  little  more  elaboration  might  make 
it  clearer  to  the  elementary  student.  In  other  places  it  seems  as 
though  the  author  is  verbose.  But,  in  the  main,  the  thought  move- 
ment is  so  steady  and  so  clear  that  only  the  fault-finder  would  criti- 
cize. The  book  has  been  used  in  the  author's  classes  in  manuscript 
form  for  several  years  with  much  success.  Since  its  publication  it 
has  been  used  in  classes  elsewhere  and  both  teacher  and  students  are 
lavish  with  their  commendations.  This  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
that  the  author  has  put  a  portion  of  his  charming  teaching  person- 
ality into  his  book. 

C.  E.  HOLLEY. 

Bellevue  College. 

John   M.    Gillette.     Sociology.    National    Social    Science    Series. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1916.     (Pp.  159,  price,  50c.) 

The  reviewer,  who  is  not  himself  a  sociologist,  accepts  without 
question,  for  the  purposes  of  this  review,  the  scholarship  of  this  little 
book.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  scientific  accuracy  and  is,  besides, 
written  in  a  racy  and  interesting  style. 

The  author  says  it  is  his  purpose  to  write  a  small  "volume  on 
sociology  which  the  public  generally  may  read,  andj  perhaps  study 
clubs  and  secondary  schools  may  use  as  a  guide."  He  has  wisely 
refrained  from  any  attempt  to  include  all  the  topics  found  in  ordinary 
college  texts,  has  limited  the  scope  of  the  book  to  a  discussion  of  the 
most  important  sociological  principles,  and  has  tried  to  give  each  of 
these  principles  as  many  practical  applications  as  possible.  This  is 
the  method  that  must  be  used  in  presenting  the  elements  of  any 
social  science  to  a  popular  audience  or  to  high  school  students,  if  the 
study  is  to  mean  anything  to  them. 

The  first  chapter  gives  a  simple  definition  of  sociology  and  explains 
its  relations  to  other  social  sciences.  This  is  followed  by  two  chap- 
ters, largely  historical,  treating  of  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  races 
and  institutions.     The  fallacies  of  many  of  the  notions  upon  which 
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race  prejudices  are  based  are  clearly  shown.  The  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  religion,  and  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  a  social  order  are 
clear  and  concise  and  are  calculated  to  widen  perceptibly  the  horizon 
of  the  popular  reader.  So  will  the  chapters  which  follow  dealing 
with  social  evolution  and  the  nature  of  society,  of  the  social  order, 
and  of  the  social  mind.  The  last  three  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with 
progress,  the  equalization  of  opportunity,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit.  A  number  of  practical  conclusions  are  drawn  and  some  sug- 
gestions are  made  for  social  betterment  but  in  no  place  are  the  canons 
of  scientific  scholarship  violated. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  useful  volumes  appearing  in  the  Na- 
tional Social  Science  Series.  It  will  give  the  popular  reader  who 
has  never  studied  sociology  a  very  good  notion  of  what  this  science  is 
and  how  it  is  helping  clarify,  explain,  and  solve  social  problems. 
The  book  will  also  serve  as  a  most  satisfactory  reference  for  high  school 
classes. 

If  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pages  were  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  pages  devoted  to  more  ample 
explanations  of  theory  through  concrete  illustrations  and  to  addi- 
tional practical  applications  it  would  make  an  excellent  text  in  sociol- 
ogy for  high  schools.  The  pedagogy  of  the  book  is  good.  It  is 
scientific  but  is  practical  and  has  a  "punch." 

There  is  no  theory  or  practical  suggestion  in  this  book  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  ordinary  high  school  junior  or  senior.  It  is 
far  less  difficult  than  the  ordinary  high  school  text  in  economics.  A 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  sociology  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  citizen  who  would  understand  our  social  problems. 
The  actual  operations  of  our  government  and  our  political  problems 
cannot  be  understood  without  such  a  knowledge.  The  scope  of  social 
science  subject  matter  for  secondary  schools  should  be  extended. 
Committees  thait  are  studying  the  social  science  problem  and  at- 
tempting to  outline  courses  for  high  schools  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  volumes  of  the  series  in  which  this  book  appears. 

Jesse  H.  Nbwlon. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  High  School. 

Frederick   Ernest  Farrington.     Commercial  Education  in   Ger^ 
many.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1914.     Pp.  258. 

The  importance  of  a  study  of  commercial  education  in  Germany 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  she  has  exactly  doubled  her  per  capita  foreign 
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trade  in  thirty  years.  In  comparison,  the  over-sea  trade  of  the 
United  States  which  we  think  has  had  a  marvelous  development,, 
has  shown  no  per  capita  increase  in  the  same  period  (1880-1910). 

In  so  fimdamental  a  change  in  a  whole  nation  from  agrarian  to- 
industrial  pursuits  there  are  no  doubt  many  contributing  causes,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  believed  that  the  educational  influences  within  the 
nation  have  had  unusual  force.  Realizing  these  facts.  Dr.  Frederick 
Ernest  Farrington  made  two  trips  to  Germany  to  make  a  thorough- 
going examination  of  certain  representative  schools  in  that  country, 
with  the  purpose  of  enabling  educators  in  the  United  States  to  benefit- 
by  the  wisdom  and  to  avoid  the  unwisdom  contained  in  Germany's 
system  of  unparalleled  conmiercial  and  industrial  schools. 

One  element  is  dominant  in  the  results  of  this  study  embodied  in 
this  book.  The  author  has  thoroughly  sifted  the  wheat  from  the- 
chaflf.  He  evidently  was  in  no  wise  overcome  with  the  recognized 
success  of  the  German  schools  to  the  extent  that  he  could  see  therein 
no  dangers  or  menace  to  our  conditions  in  this  country.  He  exhibits 
clearly,  and  one  beheves  fairly,  the  autocratic  influences  that  per- 
meate the  system,  the  repression  of  individual  initiative,  the  lack  of 
cultural  elements,  etc.,  and  withal  brings  to  our  vision  no  less  clearly 
the  vast  superiorities  in  the  German  system  which  should  claim  our 
earnest  consideration. 

An  introductory  chapter  gives  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  German 
system  of  education  as  a  whole.  Succeeding  chapters  consist  in 
critical  analyses  of  certain  representative  schools  of  the  Empire. 
These  examinations  of  typical  schools  are  very  thorough.  The  author 
describes  the  governmental  and  administrative  features  and  presents 
statements  of  the  content  of  the  various  courses.  In  many  cases 
reproductions  of  recitations  are  given  from  notes  taken  in  class  to- 
illustrate  methods  of  teaching  or  content  of  the  courses  or  both.  By 
this  means  the  author  succeeds  in  presenting  a  very  definite  impres- 
sion of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  courses  and  curriculums. 

The  final  chapter  of  conclusions  is  full  of  the  most  wholesome  sug- 
gestions for  our  easy-going,  reckless  and  spendthrift  communities. 
No  person  in  this  country  who  is  interested  in  any  way  with  the  rela- 
tions between  our  educational  system  and  industry  or  commerce  can 
afford  to  miss  the  kind  of  suggestions  and  information  which  this, 
book  so  admirably  presents. 

W.  H.  Rayneb. 

University  of  Ilhnois. 
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•George  M.  Brace  and  D.  D.  Mayne.  Farm  Shop  Work.  (Prac- 
tical Manual  Training.)  New  York:  American  Book  do.,  1915. 
Pp.  X,  291. 

In  ''Farm  Shop  Work/'  Profs.  Brace  and  Mayne  have  a  text  in 
manual  training  which  recognizes  the  vocational  needs  of  rural  grade 
and  high  schools.  The  title  is  a  correct  one.  The  articles  made  are 
■for  use  on  the  farm.  The  projects  start  with  the  simple  rough  work 
and  go  to  the  more  difficult  and  finely  finished  products. 

The  twenty-six  exercises  in  wood-work  include  bench-hooks,  saw 
bucks,  hammer  handles,  hog  cots,  and  others  with  a  discussion  of  the 
materials  and  tools  used.     No  cabinet  making  is  indicated. 

The  blacksmithing  covers  gate  hooks,  hinges,  links  and  ironing  the 
woodwork  made  above  and  other  odd  jobs  usually  found  on  the 
farm.     Here  there  is  also  a  discussion  of  materials  and  tools. 

The  cement  and  concrete  work  deals  with  making  forms  and  fence 
posts,  laying  steps,  walks  and  foundations,  in  all  five  exercises,  with 
'directions  for  mixing  and  managing  the  mixture  successfully. 

The  closing  chapter  takes  up  harness-mending,  showing  how  to 
iiwist  and  wax  thread  and  how  to  make  a  neat  seam.  There  are  but 
a  few  projects  but  these  are  true  types  and  are  carefully  treated. 

The  book  is  well  planned  but  not  extensive  enough  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  a  farm  shop.  It  is  however  of  real  service  to  the  progressive 
teacher  or  supervisor  in  the  rural  schools  not  only  in  having  excellent 
plans  and  descriptions  but  also  because  it  suggests  a  new  field  for 
manual  training  and  renders  it  really  vocational  to  the  larger  per  cent, 
of  the  rural  school  pupils  who  take  it. 

Ottis  Hoskinson. 

Wellington,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  School  Administrator  and  His  Philosophy  of  Education 

Chesterton  reminds  us  that  he  who  most  strenuously  avoids  a  phil- 
osophy is  most  clearly  expressing  one.  There  are  philosophies  in 
education,  although  they  may  be  chiefly  the  brands  to  which  Chester- 
ton refers.  We  are  of  late  however  pretty  surely  in  revolt  at  such 
inarticulate  "philosophies  of  the  schools." 

Mayn't  the  school  man  find  something  to  his  purpose  in  relating 
his  policy  of  school  administration  definitely  to  some  modern  system 
of  philosophical  thought?  "  To  know  the  chief  rival  attitudes  towards 
life/'  to  appreciate  the  reasons  given  for  them,  and  to  force  one's  self 
to  hark  back  to  fundamental  considerations  when  initiating  school 
reform  or  justifying  school  procedure  ought  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  professional  equipment  of  the  school  administrator.  Otherwise, 
curriculum  construction,  to  select  a  typical  administrative  function, 
must  degenerate  into  mere  checkerboard  manipulation  of  programs 
and  schedules,  or  at  most  into  adjustments  to  the  merely  more  obvious 
.and  pressing  demands  of  an  economic,  political,  or  traditional  sort. 

Philosophers  and  Practical  Educators 

All  educational  commissions,  committees  or  boards  with  whom  we 
have  worked  have  had  in  their  membership  two  types  of  workers. 
One  group,  usually  the  smaller  in  numbers,  tends  eternally  to  force 
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considerations  of  policies  and  specific  administrative  measures  back 
into  the  field  of  fundamental  principles.  They  try  to  deduce  their 
conclusions  from  some  thought  system  of  theirs  which  for  them  ap- 
pears to  have  absolute  finality.  In  drawing  up  reports,  making  rec-^ 
ommendations  and  interpreting  or  evaluating  educational  measures- 
on  hand  this  group  tends  to  think  overmuch  of  the  provisos  which 
must  be  inserted,  of  the  qualifications  to  be  made,  even  of  the  ques- 
tionable outcome  of  the  very  procedure  to  be  reconmiended.  It 
never  cheerfully  acquiesces  in  mere  majority  consensus  of  practical 
judgment.  It  exasperates  the  practical  group,  the  dominant  group- 
generally.  This  latter  group  soon  tires  of  the  finer  distinction,  its 
members  think  in  terms  of  programs  of  action.  They  go  roughshod 
over  technicalities  with  the  attitude  "our  position  is  in  the  main 
right — Here  goes!  The  language  doesn't  matter.  Let's  get  some- 
thing done."  Whereas  the  other  group  (the  philosophically  minded) 
feel  so  inspired  with  the  portentousness  and  the  symbolic  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  project  that  they  endanger  cleanness  of  execution,  these 
more  narrowly  empirically  minded  aim  at  clearness  and  precisenesa 
of  executive  detail,  but  care  more  about  the  next  step  than  about  the 
far-off  final  completion  of  the  enterprise  being  projected.  More  in 
touch  with  the  field  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  they  take  the  means- 
employed  (report,  in  our  example)  purely  as  an  instrumental  thing, 
as  a  matter-of-fact  "next  step."  And  so  the  motion  is  carried,  the 
report  made,  the  school  machinery  affected  set  in  motion  (even  if 
much  of  it  is  lost  motion)  and  educational  history,  such  as  it  is,  is 
made.  It  is  easy  to  divorce  articulate  philosophy  from  formulation 
of  school  policy. 

Philosophy  and  Education 

For  the  most  part,  technical  or  professional  philosophers  have  over- 
looked the  actual  educative  procedure,  as  naturally  professional  stu- 
dents of  education  have  as  a  body  drifted  away  from  philosophy  and 
sought  affiliations  rather  with  their  colleagues  in  modern  psychology,, 
in  social  science,  in  economics,  and  in  political  science.  This  estrange- 
ment is,  we  believe,  unfortunate.  Most  philosophical  questions  have 
a  humble  but  very  vital  counterpart  in  educational  thought  and 
educational  practice.  Education  for  all  of  us  is  a  partially  ideal  per- 
formance. Our  crude,  inadequate,  inarticulate,  unintentional  philos- 
ophies are  none  the  less  real.  Educators  and  school  boards  must  act, 
and  they  are  lucky  as  a  rule  if  there  is  any  principle  at  all  in  sight 
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to  direct  their  action.  Most  professional  philosophers  think  they 
cannot  aflford  to  be  disturbed  by  importunate  requests  to  relate  to 
their  fundamental  systems  of  .thought  the  amazing  list  of  practical 
;school  problems  any  school  administrator  can  without  a  moment's 
notice  reel  off  to  them.  Likewise  most  school  administrators  realize 
that  they  can't  wait  indefinitely  for  the  leisurely  explorations  of  their 
fields  by  luxurious  and  fastidious  ontologically  (Home)  or  episte- 
mologically  minded  (Dewey)  philosophers — ^wait  till  they  in  their  un- 
hasting  comfortable  leisure  and  in  their  academic  atmosphere,  like 
An  oracle,  give  them  a  final  answer.  Yet  there  must  be,  despite 
Bertram  Russell  (Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy),  who  himself  at  last 
designs  to  choose  an  educational  theme,  some  simple  results  which 
philosophy  has  at  present  achieved  which  bear  upon  the  very  real  out- 
standing problems  of  education.  It  is  indeed  astounding  that  phil- 
osophers have  dared  keep  themselves  so  detached  from  and  uninter- 
ested in  educational  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  their  com- 
placency in  the  presence  of  the  "thought  agonies"  of  thousands  of 
practical  educators  who  can  only  think  while  they  work. 

We  educators  of  all  ranks  know  that  our  emphases  are  often  upon 
isolated  aspects  of  the  whole  educational  ideal.  Our  thoughts  become 
tangled  as  we  direct  our  different  and  uncorrelated  partial  processes. 
We  don't  have  time  to  stop  long  enough  to  see  how  the  partial  thoughts 
accompanying  our  partial  and  isolated  processes  are  or  are  not  ele- 
ments of  some  more  understandable  and  more  comprehensive  view 
•of  education  as  the  motor  coordinate  of  the  real  life  of  the  sound 
philosopher's  "Reality."  We  all  know  well  enough  that  there  is 
lack  of  organic  coherence  in  the  totality  of  the  necessarily  scrappy 
views  which  we  apologetically  expound  as  we  seek  to  justify  in  some 
confusion  our  practice.  Such  hasty  attempts  of  ours  to  expound  our 
views  in  terms  of  theoretical  conceptions  of  the  totality  of  the  process 
which  is  going  on  under  our  eyes  and  by  our  hands  have,  we  know, 
missing  links. 

Our  "Symposium" 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  appears  prominently  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions attempting  to  indicate  a  closer  connection  between  philosophy 
and  education,  with  the  attention,  in  two  articles  at  least,  upon  a 
particular  theme — the  school  administrator's  need. 

May  we  be  permitted  to  raise  for  the  casual  reader  a  few  questions? 
X)oes  one  of  the  contributors  go  at  the  matter  wrong  end  first?     Is 
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ontology  nowadays  the  least  satisfactory  and  the  least  useful  part  of 
philosophy?  Is  another  author  more  nearly  correct  in  staking  so  much 
on  epistemology ?  In  this  latter  sense  is  it  really  a  fact  that  philoso- 
phy is  playing  but  little  part  in  the  educational  thinking  of  the  day. 

If  we  all  admit  with  the  present  authors  the  necessity  for  reflection 
on  our  standards  and  the  need  for  a  generalized  theory  of  adjustment 
from  which  to  derive  a  sound  steering  conception  of  the  educative 
process  where  must  we  look,  if  not  to  ontological  attempts  for  a  phil- 
osophy worth  our  study? 

John  Dewey — Educational  Philosopher 

John  Dewey's  latest  book,  Democracy  and  Education,  stands  alone- 
in  modern  literature  as  a  genuine  philosophy  of  education.  Dewey 
defines  philosophy  as  itself  a  process  of  education.  Dewey's  specialty 
is  how  men  think  and  how  their  thoughts  become  effective,  and  the- 
relation  of  this  process  to  our  progressive  democracy.  W6  hope  in 
later  issues  to  comment  at  length  upon  this  great  contribution  to^ 
democracy  and  to  education,  and  to  print  certain  contributions  from 
educators  showing  specifically  just  how  they  are  deriving  help  from 
this  deservedly  popular  philosophy  of  democracy  by  its  dauntless- 
champion.  Chapter  24  of  the  above  volume  deals  brilliantly  with 
our  present  theme. 

The  Dewey-More  Controversy 

When  the  great  body  of  teachers  from  every  state  in  the  unioD 
assembled  in  New  York  City  this  past  summer  journalistic  circles^ 
took  notice.  Two  very  prominent  weeklies  in  particular  made  un- 
usual efforts  to  issue  special  educational  numbers.  These  were  The 
New  Republic  and  The  Nation.  One  of  these  publications  furnishes- 
us  some  of  our  material  for  the  "Experimentalist's  Planks"  in  our 
Party  Platforms,  the  other  material  for  the  Absolutist's  Planks.  No 
prettier  issue  could  be  drawn  than  we  find  in  the  leading  articles  in 
these  issues:  American  Education  and  Culture,  by  Dewey,  in  The  New 
Republic,  July  1,  1916,  and  The  Old  Education  and  The  New,  by  Paul 
E.  More,  in  The  Nation,  June  29,  1916.  If  one  wishes  to  be  driven 
forthwith  to  a  philosophy  of  education  he  might  read  these  rival 
claimants  of  the  attention  of  the  nation's  teachers  as  they  in  such 
unusual  numbers  assembled  last  July  in  New  York  City  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

C.  H.  J. 
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Educational  Method — ^Party  Planks 
Absolutists 

WE  believe  that  even  in  the  elementary  school,  the  principle  of 
organization  and  presentation  of  material  to  children  should 
be  logical  and  that  it  is  a  wholesome  educational  doctrine  to  subordi- 
nate wherever  possible  the  immediate  interests  and  natural  spon- 
taneity of  children  to  the  more  ultimate  and  more  purely  intellectual 
goal  of  clarity,  definiteness,  and  the  gradually  impersonal  comprehen- 
sion of  facts  and  relations.  We  believe  that  in  the  skillful  pedagogical 
presentation  and  application  by  teachers  this  necessarily  external  but 
carefully  pre-arranged  material  of  sense  and  ideas  will  (partly  sub- 
consciously) work  for  the  best,  educationally,  in  the  child's  mental 
growth — even  though  it  may  not  seem  to  them  "natural "  at  the  time. 
In  the  main  we  have  faith  still  in  the  Herbartian  principles  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas  and  in  the  school's  past  loyalty  in  practice  to  those  prin- 
ciples. We  regard  it  as  deplorable  to  modify,  reduce,  or  dilute  this 
method  of  logical  organization,  except  where  temporarily  it  is  necessary 
to  make  certain  accommodations  to  the  child's  immaturity  or  stupid- 
ity.    In  general  the  things  to  be  taught  largely  determine  our  method. 

Experimentalists 

We  believe  wherever  possible,  in  all  grades,  teachers  should  reject 
the  dictation  of  pre-arranged  subject-matter  and  accept  as  the  very 
foundation  stones  of  educational  method  the  principle  of  utilizing  to- 
the  full  the  naturally  inherited  possibilities  of  the  learning  processes, 
rooted  in  the  instinctive  and  impulsive  attitudes  and  activities  of 
children  and  of  youth;  and — utilizing  these  as  far  as  is  practical — 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  learner's  plane  the  typical  con- 
structive social  doings  of  the  outside  world. 

We  believe  this  wave  of  educational  reconstruction  has  been  going 
on  steadily  for  years,  that  it  is  gaining  in  scope  and  momentum,  and. 
that  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  it  is  the  source  of  our 
present  revival  of  interest  in  more  vital  new  subjects  and  in  more 
vital  aspects  of  traditional  subjects;  and  we  furthermore  believe  that 
elaborate  existing  schemes  of  teaching  built  largely  on  study  of  subject 
matter  are  failing  to  produce  desired  results,  and  indeed  always  tend 
to  result  in  mental  sterility  and  in  dislike  of  school  and  in  paralysis^ 
of  interests  and  in  incapacity  for  later  active  participation  in  the  usual, 
activities  of  wholesome  constructive  living.  C.  H.  J. 
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•C.  M.  Bookman.  Business  Arithmetic.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company,   1914.     Pp.   250. 

The  prime  requirements  of  good  business — speed,  accuracy,  and 
correct  methods — are  the  things  in  which  this  volume  is  designed  to 
give  skill.  About  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
processes  of  Arithmetic  and  fractions.  The  problems  are  of  the 
nature  one  would  expect  to  solve  in  the  business  world.  Short  Chap- 
ters are  given  on  the  Graph  and  the  Equation,  two  valuable  means  of 
•expressing  number  relations  which  are  often  neglected  in  a  business 
course.  A  mark  of  the  "newness"  of  this  book  is  the  method  of  figur- 
ing profits  and  cost  of  doing  business  on  the  selling  price  rather  than 
on  the  cost. 

R.  W.  BuRNHAM.  Mathematics  for  Machinists.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1915.     Pp.  229. 

The  ordinary  mechanic  has  little  knowledge  of  mathematics  for 
he  is  likely  to  have  left  school  before  completing  the  eighth  grade. 
In  order  to  give  him  an  understanding  of  the  formulas  which  he  must 
apply,  such  a  text  as  Mr.  Burnham  offers  may  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage. The  contents  of  this  book  include  a  chapter  each  on  common 
fractions;  decimal  fractions;  percentage;  blueprints;  measurements; 
<;onstructions;  powers  and  square  root;  lathe  work;  threads;  thread 
cutting;  simple  machines;  work,  power,  ratio;  gear  calculations;  mill- 
ing machine;  volume  and  weight;  shop  trigonometry;  business  organi- 
zation; and  an  appendix  of  formiilas.  The  author  has  made  an  effort 
to  adapt  his  method  of  treatment  to  day  trade,  continuation  and  coop- 
■erative  classes  in  which  kind  of  classes  he  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence. 

Harry  Anson  and  Joseph  Clifton  Brown.  Modern  Business 
Arithmetic,  Brief  Course.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1916.     298  pages. 

The  material  for  drill  in  the  fundamental  operation  in  this  book  is 
of  unusual  merit.  The  treatment  of  the  fundamental  operations 
with  integers  and  fractions  is  clear  and  concise,  and  there  are  many 
exercises  for  practice.  The  treatment  of  commercial  topics  has  been 
read  by  business  and  professional  men  and  the  discussions  may  be 
expected  to  conform  with  modern  business  practice. 
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P.  W.  L.  Cox.  Solvay  School  Report  for  1915-1916.  Syracuse: 
Northeru  Publishing  Company. 

This  school  report  of  Superintendent  Cox,  supplemented  by  short  re- 
ports from  his  teachers,  is  a  type  of  report  which  should  be  more 
conmion.  It  is  not  a  dry  statistical  report.  It  does  give  the  figures 
necessary  to  show  how  the  money  devoted  to  school  purposes  has  been 
spent,  but  it  goes  further  and  tells  what  the  Solvay  schools  are  accom- 
plishing. 

Superintendent  Cox  endeavors  to  interpret  the  junior  high  school 
movement  in  its  essential  aims  instead  of  identifying  it  with  one  or 
more  of  the  means  by  which  it  ordinarily  seeks  to  accomplish  these 
aims.  He  pictures  his  school  as  a  social  institution  which  gives  to 
each  pupil,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  material  of  instruction  which 
he  as  an  individual  needs. 

For  the  results  which  Solvay  is  accomplishing.  Superintendent  Cox 
does  not  claim  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  by  any  means.  To  hi& 
intelhgent  patrons,  his  far-sighted  and  progressive  school  board,  and 
above  all  to  his  well  trained  and  liberal  minded  corps  of  teachers  he 
gives  just  praise.  As  he  says,  the  school  system  of  Solvay  is  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

With  such  reports  as  the  present  one,  to  give  the  people  an  under- 
standing of  the  broader  aims  as  well  as  of  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  schools,  we  may  reasonably  expect  more  hearty  support  of  educa- 
tion by  all  the  people. 

Walter  S.  Hinchman.  The  American  School.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page,  and  Company.     Pp.  xi,  232.     Price  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  American  Books  series;  all  of  which  deal  with 
present-day  American  problems.  In  spite  of  its  inclusive  title,  it  is 
really  a  treatment  of  the  American  Secondary  school. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  characteristics  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil  popula- 
tion. He  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  this  coimtry  there  is  no  really 
typical  school,  teacher,  parent  or  pupil. 

The  author  might  have  borrowed  much  of  the  substance  of  his 
material  from  Dewey's  Schools  of  Tomorrow  and  certain  other  recent 
educational  contributions,  if  he  did  not  do  so.  He  recommends  the 
six-three-three  plan  of  organization  for  the  twelve  years  of  public 
school,  though  he  does  not,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  give  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  such  an  organization.  He  submits  curriculums 
for  the  schools  as  he  would  have  them  organized. 

The  three  aims  of  secondary  education  which  he  says  are  commonly 
advanced  are  culture,  utihty,  and  discipline.  He  stresses  particularly 
the  need  for  more  culture,  which  he  thinks  would  be  gained  through  a 
sympathetic  study  of  the  humanities. 

Better  teachers,  by  means  of  a  wider  range  of  salaries,  more  general 
pupil  participation  in  athletics  with  good,  non-professional  super- 
vision, and  some  kind  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  are  among; 
the  things  which  he  hopes  to  see  realized. 
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James  F.  Johnson.  Practical  Shop  Mechanics  and  Mathematics. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1915.     Pp.  130. 

This  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  "Ambitious  Workman"  and 
is  a  book  that  may  well  serve  the  individual  student  as  it  is  also  usable 
in  classes.  Explanations  are  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  clear 
the  application  of  rules  and  formulas.  It  is  more  of  a  handbook  for 
mechanics  than  it  is  a  book  of  Mathematics. 

R.  BuRDETTE  Dale,  B.  M.  E.,  M.  E.  Arithmetic  for  Carpenters  and 
Builders.     New  York:    John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1915.     Pp.  231. 

Manual  training  teachers  find  their  students  in  need  of  drill  in  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  and  especially  do  they  remark  a 
weakness  in  the  use  of  fractions.  The  "Arithmetic  for  Carpenters 
and  Builders"  seems  made  to  meet  these  needs  by  treating  common 
topics  of  arithmetic  in  its  first  six  chapters.  Practical  problems  are 
given  involving  the  manipulation  of  fractions,  mixed  numbers  and 
decimals  so  that  the  student  gets  a  much  needed  review.  The  author 
seeks  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  carpentry  as 
well  as  of  the  arithmetic  involved,  and  for  that  purpose  includes  a 
•couple  of  chapters  on  the  various  uses  of  the  carpenter's  square. 

Joseph  Kennedy.  Fundamentals  in  Method  in  Elementary  Schools. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  xxiv,  326.  Price 
$1.25. 

The  method  of  treatment  here  does  not  differ  considerably  from 
that  of  the  same  author's  earlier  book,  Rural  Life  and  the  Rural 
School.  It  is  addressed  to  a  larger  audience,  not  being  limited  to  the 
rural  teachers,  but  it  will,  after  all,  appeal  to  the  same  class  of  readers. 

The  author  aims  to  avoid  both  philosophical  questions  and  problems 
of  specific  methods.  He  goes  straight  to  the  teaching  act,  and  the 
volume  is  literally  full  of  illustrations,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  things 
which  do,^  and  the  things  which  should,  take  place  in  the  school  room. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  more  common  elementary  school 
isubjects  and  a  later  chapter  to  ^^special  subjects,"  the  last  chapter 
being  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  more  general  subject  of  "Methods 
in  School  Management." 

The  author's  attitude  throughout  is  toward  more  stress  on  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  in  all  teaching.  The  incidental  method  is 
strongly  advocated  for  arithmetic  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  and  for 
moral  instruction.  His  recommendations  for  more  emphasis  on  the 
correct  form  and  less  on  the  incorrect  in  all  teaching,  and  his  demand 
for  more  stress  on  the  neglected  art  of  letter  writing,  are  pertinent. 
His  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  are  good,  but  not  very  new. 

The  book  strikes  one  as  decidedly  bulky  for  the  material  contained. 
Except  for  its  quality  of  long-drawn-outness,  the  material  can  hardly 
be  objected  to.  Elementary  teachers  who  have  the  time  will  do  well 
to  dip  into  the  book. 
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X.  R.  Klemm.  Public  Education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger  (The  Gorhafti  Press),  1911.  Pp.  350. 
Price  $1.60. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  book  is  headed,  "Why  cannot  the  American 
School  Accomplish  What  the  German  School  Does."  The  inference 
is,  of  course,  that  the  American  school  wishes  to  accomplish  just  that, 
A  proposition  that  many  Americans  just  now  would  be  slow  to  admit. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  given  over  largely  to  a  description  of  German 
methods.     Many  specimen  lessons  in  various  subjects  are  included. 

While  the  author  gives  hearty,  and  probably  just  praise  to  the 
Accomplishments  of  the  German  schools  and  school  system,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  has  missed  the  real  spirit  of  American  education.  He 
«ays,  in  criticism  of  present  day  methods  in  America:  "The  light 
intellectual  calisthenics  of  the  modem  school  room  as  compared  with 
the  heavy  gymnastics  of  the  best  schools  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
is  a  form  of  degeneration,  from  which  reaction  should  speedily  come. — 
Work  is  eternally  a  condition  of  success."  Work,  we  should  have 
tcertainly,  but  not  necessarily  drudgery. 

Many  and  fierce  disputes  regarding  German  and  American  methods 
in  education  as  well  as  politics  have  been  waged  recently  between  men 
who  should  know  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  and  the  reviewer  could 
certainly  add  nothing  to  such  a  discussion.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  author  of  the  present  book  has  estimated  the  American  school 
system  in  terms  of  German  aims  and  German  "efficiency,"  which  is 
not  a  good  vantage  point  from  which  to  view  things  American.  There 
are  two  common  sources  for  explanation  of  defects:  one  is  the  faulty 
•object,  and  the  other  is  the  point  of  view. 

John  H.  Moore  and  George  W.  Miner.  Practical  Business  Arith- 
metic,    Boston:    Ginn  and  Company,  1916.     Pp.  461. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  Practical  Business  Arithmetic  which 
introduces  new  phases  of  the  work  as  well  as  essential  old  ones.  The 
work  is  marked  by  its  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals,  and  topics  of 
practical  value.  A  good  feature  is  the  inductive  development  used 
in  presenting  subjects  without  set  rules.  New  parts  of  the  book  are 
those  which  deal  with  the  parcel  post,  the  income  tax,  the  postal 
savings  bank,  the  computation  of  loss  and  gain  on  the  selling  price, 
tests  on  a  time  limit,  a  tariff  schedule  that  is  up  to  date,  additional 
work  on  the  graph,  statistical  matter  based  on  the  latest  census,  and 
an  appendix  on  the  varied  uses  of  the  adding  machine. 

The  Concise  Business  Arithmetic  by  the  same  authors  is  made  up  of 
twenty  chapters  selected  from  the  "Practical  Business  Arithmetic" 
and  is  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  which  have  only  short 
courses  in  business  arithmetic. 
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H.  L.  RiBTz,  A.  R.  Crathornb,  and  E.  H.  Taylor.  School  Algebra,, 
First  Course.  Ne^  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1916^ 
Pp.  271. 

Any  mathematics  text  by  these  authors  would  merit  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  students  in  that  work.  This  book  does  not  disappoint 
one's  consideration.  It  shows  four  well  defined  aims  in  the  teaching 
of  first  year  algebra:  (1)  it  should  prepare  for  Plane  Geometry,  Phytic* 
and  allied  subjects  which  follow  it  (2)  Algebra  should  be  taught  as  an 
extension  of  Arithmetic  (3)  new  difficulties  should  be  presented  one  at 
a  time  (4)  functionality  is  a  fundamental  notion  and  the  one  about 
which  the  work  in  graphing  should  center.  Throughout,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  thought  side  of  Algebra.  To  this  end  many  exercises 
are  translations  of  English  expressions  into  Algebraic  expressions  or 
vice  versa.  Too  often  pupils  are  allowed  to  juggle  with  symbols  with- 
out having  a  clear  notion  of  the  ideas  which  those  symbols  represent. 
This  text  ought  to  counteract  any  laxity  of  the  teacher  in  this  respect. 
Another  pleasing  feature  is  the  graphic  presentation  of  a  topic  wherever 
possible.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  special  products,  such  aa 
the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  the  product  of  two  binomials- 
etc.,  which  can  easily  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  means  of  rectangles. 

The  School  Algebra  Second  Course  (Pp.  235)  is  planned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  underlying  the  "First  Course.'*  A  number  of 
problems  of  a  "practical"  nature  are  introduced  but  care  is  taken  that 
these  are  not  technical  to  such  a  degree  as  to  check  the  natural  interest 
in  them.  Again  the  notion  of  function  is  emphasized  with  the  graph 
as  a  means  of  visualizing  the  correspondence  between  two  related 
variables. 

David  Snbdden.  The  Improvement  of  Educational  Administration^ 
in  Massachusetts.  1916,  Boston:  Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  No.  1  Whole  Number  50.     Pp.  70. 

Commissioner  Snedden  asserts  that  the  improvement  of  instructioiL 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  larger  aims  of  education  are  dependent 
upon  an  efficient  administration.  He  discussed  first  the  defects  of  the 
administration  of  education  in  Massachusetts  and  then  considers  its* 
points  of  strength.  He  then  treats  the  various  types  of  education  and 
the  grades  of  schools. 

The  large  general  defect  of  administration  of  education  in  Massa* 
chusetts  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  large  powers  which  are  left  to  the 
small  units  of  administration.  High  standards  can  be  secured,  say» 
Snedden,  only  by  placing  more  power  in  the  larger  administrative 
divisions. 

Massachusetts  ranks  very  near  the  top  among  American  states  in 
its  training  of  elementary  teachers,  but  its  training  of  secondary 
teachers  is  pronounced  decidedly  poor. 
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Oeoroe   H.    VanTuyl.    Essentials   of  Business   Arithmetic.    New 
York:   American  Book  Company,  1913.    Pp.  272. 

This  volume  is  a  revision  of  the  Compkte  Btisiness  Arithmetic  with 
some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  omitted  and  some  new  ones  in- 
cluded. Among  the  omissions  are  the  Metric  System,  Involution 
and  Evolution,  Customs,  Storage,  Equations  of  Accounts,  Partner- 
ship. Problems  in  Parcel  Post,  farm  problems,  problems  in  estimating 
and  a  comparison  of  common  food  products  are  new  features.  The 
book  is  adapted  to  use  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  schools  and  academic  high  schools 
where  an  intensive  study  of  the  most  important  topics  of  Arithmetic 
is  required. 

Oborge  H.  VanTuyl.    Complete  Business  Arithmetic,    New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1911.     Pp.  416. 

This  book  supplies  ample  space  for  drill  work  calculated  to  give 
facility  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  processes  of  Arithmetic.  Many 
of  the  problems  are  derived  from  the  business  aflFairs  of  corporations, 
-cities,  states,  and  nations  of  the  world  and  are  inherently  informational 
though  well  planned  to  illustrate  arithmetical  principles.  Provision, 
too,  is  made  for  a  great  deal  of  mental  work.  Convenient  for  the 
teacher  are  the  examinations,  consisting  of  a  speed  test  and  a  written 
test,  to  determine  the  student's  mastery  of  the  subject  at  various 
jstages  of  the  course.  About  half  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  usual 
topics  of  Arithmetic,  while  the  latter  half  is  devoted  to  Percentage, 
Interest,  Taxes,  Insurance,  Savings  Banks,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Exchange, 
Customs,  Storage,  Equation  of  Accounts,  Partnership. 

J.  W.  A.  Young  and  Lambert  L.  Jackson.     A  High  School  Algebra. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1913.     Pp.  608. 

This  book  comprises  a  full  course  in  high  school  Algebra  adapted  to 
one  and  one  half  year's  work.  The  first  twenty-three  chapters  deal 
with  the  usual  topics  of  Elementary  Algebra  through  a  brief  treatment 
•of  quadratic  equations.  At  first  glance  there  seems  to  be  too  much 
work  planned  for  the  pupil  in  one  year  but  the  problems  are  not  dijfi- 
<jult  and  aim  to  exemplify  principles  rather  than  to  present  obstacles 
in  solving  as  many  of  our  texts  seem  to  do  still.  Two  other  features 
which  make  the  text  seem  large  are  the  wealth  of  oral  exercises  and  the 
historical  notes.  Both  of  these  mark  the  book  as  being  in  line  with 
progressive  tendencies. 

The  twenty-fourth  chapter  very  properly  begins  a  "Review  and 
Extension  of  Processes,"  so  that  the  work  can  be  resumed  after  a  year 
•of  Geometry.  Again  the  oral  exercises  are  a  feature  which  many 
times  is  lacking  in  a  Second  Course.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  usable 
one  with  no  radical  tendencies  to  confuse  either  the  teacher  or  pupils 
in  the  essentials  of  Algebra. 
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High  Spots  in  the  New  York  Schools.  New  York:  Institute  for  Public- 
Service  (51  Chambers  St.) 
This  little  booklet  presents  in  very  brief  form  the  advanced  practice 
in  the  various  lines  of  school  activities  found  in  six  weeks'  visiting  ta 
one  hundred  schools  of  New  York  City.  Vocational  education, 
vocational  guidance,  school  lunches,  pupil  self-government,  and  com- 
munity work  are  a  few  typical  topics  which  are  included.  The  partic- 
ular purpose  of  the  booklet  was  to  introduce  last  summer's  visitors^ 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  to  the  New  York  schools  and  to  show  them 
the  better  side.  It  is  interesting  however  to  the  public  generally  as 
representing  the  best  practice  in  the  greatest  of  American  cities. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Public  School  Bulletin  No,  1  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Efficiency.  February,  1916.  Published  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.     Pp.  92. 

This  study  is  largely  concerned  with  a  determination  of  the  abilities 
of  pupils  in  the  various  elementary-school  subjects,  as  shown  by  such 
tests  as  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests  and  the  Thomdike  Handwriting 
Scale.  Interesting  comparisons  are  made  with  the  achievements  of 
pupils  in  Kansas  City  and  in  other  cities  where  the  same  tests  have 
been  applied  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Other  topics  treated  in  the  report  are  promotion  and  retardation, 
opportunity  for  individual  pupils,  and  school  maintenance. 

Teachers^  Year  Book  of  Educational  Investigations,  Department  of 
Education.  The  City  of  New  York  Division  of  Reference  and 
Research,  1916.     Publication  No.  14. 

This  year  book  includes  an  enumeration  of  the  published  educational 
investigations  conducted  during  the  past  year  and  a  brief  description 
of  most  of  them.  It  also  tells  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
applying  the  scales,  formerly  worked  out,  to  large  numbers  of  pupils. 

The  investigations  reported  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with 
the  measurement  of  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  the  various  ele- 
mentary-school subjects  and  with  measuring  the  eflSciency  of  the 
teacher.  Mention  is  made  also  of  an  interesting  questionnaire  study 
of  the  vocational  expectations  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Borough  of  Belief onte,  Penn-- 
sylvania.     1914-1915. 

This  brief  school  report  is  of  the  right  sort.  It  begins  with  a  classi- 
fication of  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  school; 
board,  taxpayers,  patrons,  and  press,  and  tells  the  things  which  these 
various  groups  wish  to  know.  Then  the  author  proceeds  to  present 
his  school  system  in  its  various  aspects;  cost  per  pupil,  number  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  training  of  teachers,  promotion  record,  and  the 
various  school  activities. 

Such  a  report  is  of  interest  not  only  locally  but  generally,  as  aa 
example  of  the  right  type  of  school  report. 
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N.  E.  A.  COMMISSION  ON  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Reviewing  Committee  consists  of  twenty-six  members,  j&fteen- 
of  whom  are  chairmen  of  committees,  and  ten  are  members-at-large. 
The  members  at  large  are  as  follows:  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City;  Alexander  Inglis,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Henry  Neumann, 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City;  William  Orr,  Educational 
Secretary,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee,  104  East  28th  St.,. 
New  York  City;  William  B.  Owen,  President,  Chicago  Normal  College,. 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Edward  0.  Sisson,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Boise,  Idaho;  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia;  Milo  H.  Stuart,  Principal,. 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  H.  B.  Terry,  High 
School  Inspector,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  chairmen  of  committees  who  are  members  of  the  Reviewing 
Committee  are  as  follows:  Administration  of  High  Schools — Charles 
Hughes  Johnston,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  Agriculture — A.  V.'  Storm,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Ancient  Languages — ^Walter  Eugene  Foster,  Stuyvesant  High  School, 
New  York  City;  Art  Education — Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Newton, 
Massachusetts;  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College — Clarence 
D.  Kingsley,  High  School  Inspector,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Business 
Education — Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  President,  Girard  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania;  English — ^James  Fleming  Hosic,  Chicago 
Normal  College,  Chicago,  Illinois.  (Address  for  1916-17  is  404  W. 
115th  St.,  New  York  City);  Household  Arts — Amy  Louise  Daniels,. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Manual  Arts — Wilson 
H.  Henderson,  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin;  Mathematics — William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor 
of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;. 
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Modem  Languages — ^Edward  Manley,  Englewood  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Music — ^Will  Earhart,  Director  of  Music,  Kttsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Physical  Education — ^James  H.  McCurdy,  Director 
of  Physical  Education,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  Sciences — Otis  W.  Caldwell,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Social  Studies — Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Vocational  Guidance — 
Frank  M.  Lreavitt,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  Committee  will  make  its  final,  extensive  report  in  1917. 
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The  Re-adjustment  of  Solvay  Schools 
PhiKp  W.  L.  Cox 

Harris  Teachers  College^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Formerly  Superintendent  Solvay  (N.  Y.)  Schools. 

LEST  I  later  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  I  want  to  begin  by 
disclaiming  any  originality  in  connection  with  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  Solvay  schools.  I  have  constantly  borrowed 
and  adapted  philosophies,  administrative  devices,  methods  and 
organization  plans  from  educationists  and  practical  school  men 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  most  of  what  is  original  was 
developed  by  one  or  another  of  the  able  teachers  of  the  Solvay 
schools,  with  whom  it  is  my  honor  to  associate.  And  little  or 
none  of  the  re-adjustment  would  have  been  possible  were  it  not 
that  the  Solvay  Board  of  Education  had  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  new  conception  of  education,  and  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Spaulding,  had  set  about  'transforming  a  system  of  education 
which  set  up  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  standard  of  selection  and 
rejection,  a  standard  which  few  or  no  children  can  perfectly  fit, 
which  very  many  can  fit  scarcely  at  all,  which  did  its  utmost 
to  make  alike  those  children  who  survived  the  test,  into  a  system 
that  welcomes,  seeks  all  children,  fits  work  and  method  to  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  strives  to  send  children  out  of  school  just  as 
individually  diverse  as  nature  designed  them  to  be  and  as  the 
diversity  of  service  which  awaits  them  requires." 

But  it  was  J.  P.  Monroe's  book,  "New  Demands  in  Education," 
which  gave  life  to  the  smouldering  fire  of  discontent  in  Solvay 
and  caused  a  rather  volcanic  eruption  which  resulted  in  the 
re-adjustment  in  the  Solvay  schools.  When,  in  March  1913, 
I  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  of  Solvay,  I  found  several 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  familiar  with  Monroe's 
thought-provoking  book. 
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The  progressive  board  had  induced  the  school  district  to  vote 
$225,000  to  build  two  six-grade  elementary  schools,  and  had 
outlined  and  placed  before  the  people  at  a  large  public  meeting 
the  various  steps  that  they  hoped  to  take. 

The  foreign-bom  population  of  Solvay  had  caused  in  the 
Solvay  schools  a  marked  mal-adjustment,  a  result  of  the  rigid, 
abstract  character  of  the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  The  first 
four  grades  were  much  overcrowded  and  contained  many  pupils 
eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  either  spoke  no  English  at  all, 
or  spoke  very  Uttle  of  it.  This  crowded  condition  was  such  that 
the  teachers  could  give  no  individual  help  to  these  pupils. 

As  a  result  of  a  visit  to  the  schools  before  I  took  up  my  work, 
the  Board  of  Education  voted  to  give  me  four  new  teachers, 
three  of  whom  were  called  "floating  teachers"  and  one  "unas- 
signed"  teacher. 

For  the  unassigned  teacher,  I  obtained  Miss  Catherine  E. 
McCormick,  an  excellent  methbd  teacher,  familiar  with  investi- 
gation, statistics  and  educational  psychology.  Her  work  has 
been  to  do  whatever  needed  to  be  done, — to  teach,  to  demon- 
strate, to  supervise,  to  develop  new  subjects  or  methods  of 
teaching,  to  use  tests  and  scales,  to  keep  all  statistics,  to  conduct 
teachers  meetings  and  to  organize  researches. 

Immediate  Steps  Toward  Re^adjustment 
As  a  result  of  conferences  with  the  principals  of  the  elementary- 
schools,  tentative  plans  for  re-adjustment  were  made  during  the 
summer,  and  put  into  operation  in  September,  1913.  Pupils 
of  normal  age  or  only  sUghtly  retarded  (Bachnaan  scale)  were 
kept  in  regular  grade  rooms.  Special  rooms  were  opened  up  for 
non-English  speaking  children;  and  for  all  others  who  were  over- 
age, there  were  formed  rapid-promotion  rooms.  The  extreme 
departmentalization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  re- 
duced, and  the  program  of  studies  enriched. 

Thorough-going  changes  were  introduced  into  the  high  school, 
which  had  been  a  typical  conservative  institution,  with  a  fair 
record  for  passing  Regents  examinations,  but  with  little  account 
being  taken  of  those  who  did  not  take  them. 

Self-survey  Undertaken 
But  these  tentative  reforms  were  introduced  without  adequate 
data.    So  inunediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Miss 
McCormick  made  a  survey,  covering  the  following  points: 
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1.  The  percentage  of  retarded  or  over-age  pupils. 

2.  The  proportion  of  pupils  who  completed  the  elementary 
school. 

3.  How  many  of  these  continued  into  high  school. 

4.  What  proportion  of  pupils  who  entered  our  schools  were 
graduated  from  high  school. 

5.  The  ratio  between  the  pupils  above  the  compulsory  age 
limit  and  those  below  it. 

6.  The  flexibility  of  the  promotion  interval. 

7.  The  money  waste  from  imnecessary  non-promotion. 

8.  The  attention  paid  to  backward  and  to  exceptionally 
bright  children. 

9.  The  kind  and  amount  of  help  given  to  non-English  speaking 
children. 

10.  The  abihty  of  the  children  to  spell,  write,  compute  and 
compose  and  to  reason  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and 
practical  science  and  arts. 

11.  The  attention  given  to  the  children's  health  and  recreation. 

12.  The  practical  values  of  the  coiu^es  of  study,  judged  from 
the  standard  of  social  values. 

13.  The  extent  to  which  the  instruction  functioned  at  the 
pupils'  homes  and  in  the  outside  world. 

14.  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  opportunities  for  vocational 
training. 

15.  The  diversity  of  educational  opportimities  to  meet  the 
naturally  very  diverse  minds  of  twelve  hundred  children. 

Co-operation  of  Community  and  Teachers 

How  to  conduct  the  schools  to  remedy  the  conditions  which 
the  survey  showed,  was  then  made  the  basis  for  a  series  of  meet- 
ings of  principals  and  teachers,  of  the  Board,  and  of  one  big 
public  meeting.  We  have  since  been  busy  with  endeavors  to 
get  co-operative  action.  An  association  of  parents  has  been 
formed  at  each  school,  which  holds  meetings  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  school  year.  Places  in  the  programs  are  reserved 
for  some  school  activities,  folk  dancing,  chorus,  or  declamation, 
and  for  the  presentation  of  some  phase  of  school  work  by  a  teacher 
or  board-member. 

One  of  the  most  evident  needs  in  a  village,  one-fourth  of  whose 
population  was  aUen,  was  a  night  school.  But  there  had  been  no 
provision  made  for  it  in  the  budget.    When  the  teachers  realized 
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the  situation,  over  one-third  of  them  volunteered  to  teach  without 
compensation,  so  that  school  was  conducted  three  nights  a  week 
throughout  the  winter. 

PubUc  supervised  playgrounds  were  opened  tte  first  simmier 
for  ten  weeks,  the  expense  being  met  by  the  Solvay  Guild  and 
the  Solvay  Process  Co.  Since  then  the  District  has  provided 
each  year  money  for  playgrounds  and  playroom  activities. 

As  part  of  its  plan  to  educate  the  public  in  the  new  work  we 
were  doing,  the  Board  issued  the  next  spring  its  first  annual 
report.  This  report  set  forth  the  standards  previously  referred 
to  and  explained  our  efforts  to  remedy  the  defects. 

The  school  district  very  generously  voted  the  money  we  needed 
to  run  our  re-adjusted  schools,  but  the  increased  tax-rate  caused 
considerable  dissatisfaction.  Therefore,  a  rather  active  propa- 
ganda had  to  be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  pubhc 
that  the  money  was  being  carefully  expended  and  that  the  actual 
investments  were  wise.  This  led  to  a  second  report  of  the  Board 
in  1915.  This  report  was  published  as  a  yearbook,  by  far  the 
larger  part  .of  it  being  given  up  to  contributions  by  the  teachers. 

There  has  existed  from  the  first  the  friendhest  relations  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  As  soon 
as  the  teachers  got  the  stride  of  the  new  poUcy  of  the  school 
system,  they  accepted  the  changes  willingly,  though  they  often 
meant  greatly  increased  burdens.  Pleasant  human  relations 
have  been  fostered  by  informal  sociables,  suppers,  dances,  Christ- 
mas parties  and  the  formation  of  a  Solvay  Teachers  Association. 

Study  classes  at  which  the  attendance  is  voluntary  have  been 
conducted  sometimes  with  the  superintendent,  sometimes  under 
the  leadership  of  one  of  their  own  number.  An  adequate  teach- 
ers' library  of  books  and  periodicals  is  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  most  of  the  teachers  subscribe  to  one  or  more 
educational  magazines. 

The  kindergarten-primary  conmiittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Miss  Fitzgerald,  at  present  teacher  of  an  atypical  class,  organized 
the  curricula,  content  and  method,  of  the  kindergarten,  and  first 
and  second  grades.  The  difficult  problem  of  arranging  the 
transition  work  of  the  third  grades,  where  formal  education 
begins  in  earnest,  was  dealt  with  by  the  third  grade  teachers 
imder  Miss  Cole,  Principal  of  the  Prospect  School. 

During  the  present  school  year  there  have  been  classes  for 
senior-junior  high  school  teachers  on  Monday  afternoons  from 
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September  to  December  1st.  The  general  problems  were  how 
to  study,  supervised  study,  and  provisions  for  individual  differ- 
ences. 

Study  classes  were  held  one  afternoon  a  week  for  the  teachers 
of  each  of  the  elementary  schools  from  December  to  April.  The 
general  project  was  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  the  curri- 
ctdum.  Elementary  teachers'  committees  are  now  revising  the 
time  distribution  and  the  content  of  the  grade  arithmetic,  history, 
geography  and  language  courses  of  study. 

At  present  weekly  meetings  of  the  junior  high  school  teachers 
are  held  to  study  the  problems  of  this  organization.  The  general 
alertness  of  the  teachers  is  shown  by  the  attendance  at  these 
meetings  of  the  senior  high  school  teachers,  and  by  the  fact  that 
eight  sets  of  papers  are  sent  each  week  to  elementary  teachers 
who  want  to  study  the  question  along  with  the  class  which  they 
cannot  attend.  The  group  meetings  are  conducted  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  practicum  periods  of  Dr.  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers 
College. 

The  project  for  this  class  and  the  problems  growing  out  of  it 
may  be  of  interest. 

Project  Junior  High  School 

Problems:  1.  Curriculimi  and  method.  2.  Discipline  and 
school  organization.  The  individual  child.  3.  How  to  study, 
supervising  study.  4.  The  function  of  the  school.  5.  Prevoca- 
tional  education,  educational  guidance.  7.  Differentiation  vs. 
minimum  essentials.  8.  Standards  of  attainment.  Credit  for 
quality.  9.  Fundamental  philosophy  and  summary.  10.  So- 
cialized examination. 

Organization  of  the  Re-adjusted  Schools 

The  arrangement  on  page  610  gives  in  small  space  the  general 
organization  of  subjects  and  methods  of  the  Solvay  Schools. 

The  primary  grades,  kindergarten  and  grades  1  and  2,  are 
essentially  project,  or  self-expression  grades.  Play,  motor  ac- 
tivities, concrete  number  work,  nature,  story  telling,  reading 
have  been  learned  by  the  pupils,  without  their  being  repressed 
by  the  formal  learning  process  at  all.  The  plan  of  work  here 
was  developed  by  a  committee  of  teachers.  Most  of  the  formal 
education  mastered  at  great  expense  of  nerve  force  to  teachers 
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and  pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  has  to  be  learned  in  the  third 
grades,  anyhow.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  our  pupils  with  so 
little  formal  drill  work  in  the  primary  grades  have  rather  more 
power  to  read  and  write  and  master  concrete  social  situations 
involving  arithmetic  than  the  children  who  are  transferred  to  us. 

Literature  is  rigidly  divorced  from  formal  English  and  me- 
chanics of  reading;  silent  reading  is  encouraged,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  supplementary  reading  books  in  each  room  in 
sets  of  five,  which  are  read  by  the  pupils  to  the  class,  or  by  the 
pupils  silently. 

Th^  division  of  the  subject  matter  and  its  organization  in  each 
subject  for  each  half  year  and  the  Hsts  of  minimum  requirements 
in  formal  subjects  are  being  revised  by  the  elementary  teachers. 
A  chairman  is  chosen  by  the  teachers  in  each  school,  and  she  is 
privileged  with  drafting  the  services  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  This  task  was  not  left  with  them,  however,  till 
I  had  led  a  reading  class  with  them. 

Serious  school  work  begins  with  us  in  the  third  grade.  By 
"serious  school  work,"  I  mean  that  from  this  grade  on,  the  chil- 
dren learn  lessons,  master  processes,  gain  power,  memorize  facts, 
according  to  a  regular  course  of  study  with  minimum  require- 
ments for  each  half  grade.  Much  of  the  work  is  still  plfomed 
with  a  definite  idea  of  appeal  to  the  child's  inherent  interests. 
But  some  of  it  is  given  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  the  text-book.  Discipline  becomes  rigid.  Drills  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  artificially  motivated  by  means  of  graphs  for 
individuals  and  classes  by  which  the  work  of  each  can  be  com- 
pared with  standards. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  just  how  we  use  these  standards 
and  other  tests  to  motivate  the  work  of  individuals  and  classes. 

The  Courtis  arithmetic,  ^  Ayres  spelling,  and  Ayres  writing 
standards  are  charted  on  cross  section  paper  for  each  room  with 
a  continuous  red  line.  In  September,  January,  February  and 
June,  the  class  median  score  is  placed  on  this  chart.  Each  pupil 
has  in  his  desk  his  own  graph,  compared  with  the  class  graph  and 
the  standards.  Each  one  knows  wherein  he  is  preventing  the 
class  from  reading  standard  score,  and  how  much  he  needs  drill 
on  certain  processes. 
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No  charge  of  inefficiency  in  fundamentals  can  be  sustained 
when  one  can  at  any  time  show  how  the  median  score  for  7th 
grade  Business  Course  for  example  compares  with  Courtis  standards. 

Addition  Subtraction  Multiplication  Division 

Courtis  Standards        11  11  10  10 

Solvay  Scores  9.9  12.5  8.5  9.1 

When  one  considers  that  the  Courtis  standard  is  perfect  ac- 
curacy for  median  speed,  and  that  5  to  10%  of  an  untrained  class 
ordinarily  reaches  it,  the  work  of  the  school  must  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  an  experiment 
by  which  spasmodic  drill  in  arithmetic  was  compared  with  daily 
drill  where  the  total  number  of  minutes  used  for  drill  was  the 
same. 

On  October  20th  and  21st,  1913,  Courtis  tests,  series  A,  were 
given  in  grades  4,  5  and  6  at  the  Prospect  and  Boyd  elementary 
schools.  For  the  next  twelve  weeks  the  Boyd  teachers  gave 
arithmetic  drill  spasmodically,  45  minutes  a  day  for  two  weeks, 
and  none  for  the  next  four  weeks;  while  the  Prospect  teachers, 
gave  fifteen  minutes  a  day  for  all  twelve  weeks.  Each  drilled 
the  pupils  a  total  of  900  minutes. 

In  January  the  tests  were  given  again,  after  which  the  schools 
reversed  the  drill  methods,  the  Prospect  giving  drill  spasmodically 
and  the  Boyd  giving  daily  drill  for  twelve  weeks,  when  the  tests 
were  given  again.  The  methods  used  were  the  same  at  each 
school.  Between  the  first  and  second  tests  (October  ^o  January) 
the  growth  from  spasmodic  drill  seemed  to  have  the  advantage, 
though  not  a  decided  one.  The  check  test  again  showed  the 
superiority  of  the  spasmodic  method. 

For  the  past  two  years  similar  experiment  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
two  devices  for  teaching  handwriting.  At  school  No.  1  the 
Palmer  manuals  were  followed  explicitly,  at  school  No.  2,  while 
position  was  insisted  upon,  the  method  was  that  of  correcting, 
rather  than  developing,  letter  form,  size  of  letters,  spacing,  qual- 
ity of  line  and  uniformity  of  slant.  That  is,  the  pupil  who  made 
"w"  incorrectly  was  drilled  on  writing '' w"  and  words  containing 
"w."  In  the  same  way  other  errors  of  spacing,  quality  of  line, 
size  and  slant  were  treated  specifically. 

This  comparison  was  not  very  satisfactory  due  to  the  fact  that 
measuring  was  done  by  different  persons  using  Ayres  scale,  and 
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because  of  the  fact  that  there  could  be  no  check  test, — that  is,  we 
could  not  alternate  the  schools.  The  results  are  given  for  what 
they  may  be  worth. 


Av. 

Feb.  '16 

June  '16 

Sept.  '16 

Jan.  '16 

growth    Standard 

School  1,  Grade  5. 

..  63.3 

72.2 

69 

71.9 

6.9           64.6 

School  2,  Grade  5. 

..  61.6 

73.3 

69 

62 

11.86 
difference         6.96 

School  1,  Grade  6. 

..  71.3 

77.6 

63.7 

77 

6.6           68.6 

School  2,  Grade  6. 

..  70.2 

76.7 

60 

67 

6.76 
difference          2.6 

Normal  drill  in  the  language  and  arithmetic  is  given  spas- 
modically. Those  drills  are  grouped  in  two  divisions, — group  1 
includes  spelling,  arithmetic  and  good  usage;  group  2,  oral  and 
written  composition  and  mechanics  of  reading.  The  theory  of 
this  drill  group  arrangement  is  that  drill  to  be  effective  requires 
fresh  minds,  a  certain  zest  that  comes  with  newness. 

By  means  of  H.  A.  Brown's  reading  tests,  we  measured  silent 
reading  ability  of  the  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school.  The 
following  chart  shows  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
low  scholarship  and  poor  silent  reading  ability.  It  was  also 
shown  that  while  good  oral  readers  tend  to  be  good  silent  readers 
many  of  the  best  oral  readers  are  very  poor  silent  readers. 


Silent  Reading  Ability 
(words  per  minute) 

110-215 


66-110 


Division  in  Scholarship 
ABC 


14 

38% 

13 

35% 

10 

27% 

19 
23% 

22 

38% 

17 
29% 

15 
17% 

35 

41% 

36 

42% 

0-66 


FigubeI 

Rajnd-Promotion  Rooms 

One  of  the  most  radical  undertakings  has  been  our  ''strong 
arm"  method  of  reducing  the  number  of  over-age  pupils.  In 
each  elementary  school,  all  mental  defectives  and  mentally 
retarded  pupils  are  segregated  in  special  rooms.  All  pupils  over 
seven  who  cannot  read,  write  and  speak  English  are  put  into 
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rooms  where  especially  eqiiipped  teachers  help  them  to  master 
the  new  language.  " 

All  mentally  normal  over-age  pupils  who  are  eight  years  old 
are  put  in  the  third  grade.  All  mentally  normal  over-age  pupils 
who  are  twelve  and  a  half  are  transferred  to  the  7-1  grade. 

Between  these  ages,  mentally  normal  retarded  pupils  are  put 
into  rapid-promotion  rooms  where  they  receive  much  individual 
help  in  arithmetic.  The  only  question  asked  is  this,  "If  the 
pupil  is  promoted,  will  he  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  next 
grade?" 

This  simplifies  the  problem  immensely;  for  much  of  the  work  of 
a  grade, — theformal  language  work,  the  literature,  the  nature  study, 
physiology,  manual  arts  work,  music  and  drawing, — ^while  most 
valuable  and  important,  is  not  essential  to  the  pupil's  power  to 
do  the  work  of  the  grade  above. 

What  subjects  are  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  our  over-age 
children?  Clearly,  they  are  reading  in  the  primary  grades;  and 
arithmetic  and  the  minimum  facts  of  geography  in  the  grammar 
grades.  On  these  alone  and  upon  the  spirit  of  earnestness  always 
present,  depend  promotion  in  the  rapid-promotion  classes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  other  studies  are  slighted.  Far 
from  it!  But  they  do  not  afifect,  materially,  the  power  of  the 
pupil  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  and  so  they  are  not  con- 
sidered "promotion  subjects,"  in  the  rapid-promotion  rooms, 

A  typical  rapid-promotion  room  may  contain  pupils  from 
grades  4^  4*,  5\  5*,  and  6*.    The  distribution  of  recitations  would 
be  as  follows: 
Individual  instruction, — ^arithmetic,  and  sometimes  spelling  and 

reading. 
Each  sub-grade  by  itself, — arithmetic. 
Two  or  more  grades  together, — geography  and  mechanics  of 

reading. 
All  grades  together, — ^formal  language   (spelling,  good  usage, 

oral  and  written  composition,   dictionary  drill),   literature, 

practical  science,  music,  drawing,  manual  work. 

Floating  teachers  take  charge  of  the  niui;ure  subjects  as  music, 
drawing,  nature  study,  practical  arts,  and  geography  in  these 
rooms,  giving  the  room  teachers  nearly  one  and  a  half  hours  a 
day  to  give  individual  instruction  in  the  school  arts  to  the  pupils 
who  can  profit  by  the  help. 
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The  isolation  of  retarded  pupils  in  rapid-promotion  rooms 
means  several  advantages: 

1.  Teachers  with  a  social  view-point  and  infinite  patience  can 
be  given  change  of  these  rooms. 

2.  The  pupils  are  permitted  to  advance  very  rapidly  till  they 
gain  the  grade  for  which  their  ages  fit  them. 

3.  Much  individual  help  can  be  given  to  the  pupils  who  most 
need  it. 


Seftembeb  1913  February  1916 

Figure  U 

He  how  the  congestion  of  over-age  pupils  (in  black)  in  the  primary  grades  has  been  relieved,  and 
the  growth  of  the  junioiHsenior  high  school 
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4.  Retarded  pupils  are  not  obliged  to  sit  and  recite  with 
younger  children:  hence,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  classed  as 
dunces  and  ringleaders,  and  they  do  not  suffer  the  indignity  of 
failing  where  younger  children  succeed. 

5.  Most  important  perhaps,  the  regular  grades  are  wholly 
relieved  of  retarded  pupils.  An  even-aged  grade  is  a  blessing 
that  only  a  teacher  who  has  had  a  grade  where  pupils'  ages  vary 
from  eight  to  fifteen  can  appreciate. 

The  standard  of  the  rapid-promotion  room  is  this:  What  is 
best  for  the  boy  and  girl?  Promotion  is  not  a  reward  for  work 
done,  nor  is  non-promotion  a  punishment  for  idleness  or  misbe- 
havior; the  whole  question  is  one  of  adjustment  of  the  child  to  his 
needs. 

But  what  of  the  pupils  who  are  transferred  into  grades  3-1  and 
7-1?  They  enter  small  classes,  are  given  adaptable,  sympathetic, 
resourceful  teachers,  and  emphasis  is  put  on  the  power  subjects 
essential  for  promotion. 

Diagram.    Distribution  of  Pupils 
{See  Page  32,  Solvay  School  Report,  1915-16) 

The  following  data  give  a  good  idea  of  what  happens  to  men- 
tally normal,  over-aged  children  who  are  transferred  to  the  grades 
which  fit  their  ages.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  were 
transferred  to  3-1  grade  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  was  111,  of 
whom  7  have  moved  and  only  1  has  not  made  3-2  grade.  The 
distribution  before  they  were  transferred  to  3-1  and  what  has 
happened  to  them  since  is  given  in  a  combined  statement  below. 

Left 
Transferred  Made  grade  3-2  in  or 

Grade  to  3-1  1  term        2  terms       3  terms       Not  yet      Moved 

1-1 10  2  5  3  0  0 

1-2 13  4  7  1  1  0 

2-1 22  14  4  0  0  4 

2-2 66  68  4  1  0  3 

111  78  20  5  1  7 

Seventy-nine  pupils  have  been  transferred  into  the  7th  grade 
from  lower  grades.  A  distribution  before  they  were  transferred 
to  7-1  is  given  below  as  well  as  how  long  it  took  them  to  make 

7-2. 
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Left 

Transferred  or 

Grade                       to  7-1  1  term  2  terms  3  terms        Not  yet  Moved 

4-1 2  2  0  2                 0  0 

4-2 7  2  0  12  2 

6-1 10  0  1  1                 6  2 

5-2 6  0  5  10  0 

'6-1 17  1  8  1                 1  6 

6-2 35  10  15  5                  2  3 

79  13  29  11  12  14 

The  Schools  and  the  Foreigvrbom 

Because  of  the  industrial  conditions  existing  in  Solvay,  employ- 
ment is  furnished  large  numbers  of  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled 
men.  To  meet  this  demand  for  imskilled  labor  many  untrained 
foreigners  from  many  lands  have  come  here  thinking  to  find  work 
and  to  better  their  living  conditions. 

All  children  above  kindergarten  age  who  are  unable  to  speak 
or  understand  English  sufficiently  well  to  take  the  work  of  regular 
grades,  are  placed  in  special  classes.  The  children  range  from 
6  to  17  years  of  age  though  there  have  been  several  cases  of  young 
men  from  18  to  24  years  of  age  who,  being  temporarily  out  of 
work,  applied  for  admission  into  the  class. 

A  disproportionately  large  nimiber  of  children  of  foreign-bom 
parents  are  found  in  the  class  for  defectives.  This  is  partly  due 
to  childhood  diseases  and  physical  defects  which  are  hard  to  have 
corrected  by  the  parents.  The  work  in  this  room  is  like  that  of 
similar  rooms  in  progressive  school  systems. 

By  avaiUng  himself  of  the  means  provided  by  the  school,  the 
foreign  child  may  enter  school  understanding  no  English  whatever 
and  leave  a  few  years  later,  having  acquired  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  other  related  subjects,  but  in  addition  he  may 
have  received  a  technical  training  which  fits  him  to  enter  the 
industrial  field  at  least  partly  equipped  to  meet  its  demands  for 
practical  skilled  workers.  Many  pupils  of  foreign  parentage 
enter  the  business  and  academic  courses  of  the  junior  high  schools 
chiefly  children  of  Italian  and  Austrian  parentage,  but  most  of 
them  wisely  choose  to  spend  the  few  years  before  their  parents 
send  them  to  work,  in  the  practical  arts  and  household  arts 
courses. 

Besides  providing  these  means  for  training  the  children  in  the 
day  school,  the  evening  school  gives  the  parents  and  older  brothers 
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and  sisters  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  English  or  to  continue 
other  lines  of  work  dropped  on  leaving  school.  The  needs  of  the 
immigrant  are  here  met  by  the  several  classes  under  competent 
teachers,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  speak  and  read  English, 
write  and  spell,  with  the  fimdamentals  of  arithmetic,  civics, 
preparation  for  naturalization  and  for  civil  service  examinations. 
The  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing  are  conducted  by  teachers 
of  practical  experience  and  are  well  attended  by  foreign  girls 
who,  by  applying  American  methods  of  doing  housework  and 
cooking  American  dishes  and  by  introducing  American  manners 
of  eating  in  their  own  homes,  may  do  something  to  offset  the 
tendency  of  the  young  men  of  the  family  to  eat  their  meals  at  the 
lunch  carts  or  "cafes."  The  Italian  peasant  home  organization 
transplanted  into  American  city  life,  utterly  fails  to  hold  the 
men-folk. 

A  SociaUzed  Elementary  School 

The  Boyd  School  represents  a  pretty  well  socialized  six  grade 
elementary  school  as  the  accompanjdng  diagram  shows: 

The  diagram  omits  the  school  nurse  who  conducts  a  baby- 
saving  station  in  the  sununer  time  and  who  has  the  regular  school 
nurse  duties  from  October  to  June.  The  diagram  also  fails  to 
take  note  of  the  thriving  school  banks  maintained  in  the  ele- 
mentary, school.  During  the  current  month  $103.00  was  de- 
posited in  the  Boyd  school-bank.  It  omits  too,  the  varied 
community  uses  of  the  school  buildings  by  local  orchestras, 
basketball  teams,  camp-fire  girls,  boy  scouts,  the  Grange,  and 
for  local  entertainments. 

The  purpose  of  the  socialized  elementary  school  is  the  increase  of 
the  kind  of  general  intelligence  that  functions  in  civic  and  eco- 
nomic relationship  for  the  whole  community.  It  must  compete 
with  the  street  comers,  with  poverty,  with  the  saloons,  with  the 
pool-rooms  and  the  public  dance-haUs;  it  must  meet  the  problems 
of  an  unclean  milk  supply,  the  huddling  un- Americanizing  ten- 
dencies of  crowded  tenements,  the  tendency  to  spend  wastefully, 
the  disregard  of  dirt,  the  yellow  paper  sex-novel,  the  use  of  the 
street  as  a  play-ground,  lack  of  nourishment;  it  must  struggle 
with  vocational  inefficiency,  social  and  individual  inertia,  religious 
and  racial  antagonisms,  and  other  potentially  dangerous  condi- 
tions, physical,  mental  and  moral.  This  is  a  large  order;  but 
education  is  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 
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The  elementary  play-grounds  are  conducted  on  the  school 
grounds  from  July  to  September,  with  a  teacher  and  an  assistant 
in  charge.  Shower-baths  are  always  urged,  and  often  insisted 
on.  In  case  of  rainy  weather,  the  play-rooms  are  used.  The 
"play-work"  of  many  summer  schools  is  done  on  our  play- 
grounds. Our  summer  schools  which  are  conducted  at  each 
elementary  school  from  the  first  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August, 
do  serious  school  work  resulting  in  the  saving  of  a  half  year  of 
school  for  many  of  the  children  who  attend. 

The  Boyd  play-room  is  open  Monday  evenings  for  yoimg 
women,  on  Tuesday  evening  for  girls,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
for  boys  and  yoimg  men,  and  on  Thursday  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoons  for  dancing.  The  branch  library  is  open  three  after- 
noons and  evenings  resulting  in  a  greatly  increased  use  of  library 
books. 

The  Junior  High  School 

The  junior  high  school  is  for  everybody  who  can  profit  by  the 
work.  Admission  to  the  academic  and  business  courses  requires 
that  the  equivalent  of  sixth  grade  work  be  done.  Admission 
to  the  household  arts  and  practical  arts  courses  is  permissive, 
not  compulsory,  at  123^  years  of  age.  The  jimior  high  school 
is  an  institution  for  testing  pupils  out,  for  educational  guidance, 
vocational  preparation,  for  social  experience,  for  economy  of 
time  and  for  reduction  of  elimination. 

There  is  a  broad  common  basis  of  knowledge  obtained  in  all 
coiu^es,  in  literature,  history,  arithmetic,  practical  arts,  and 
appreciation  of  art  and  music  and  science. 

Although  the  conventional  terms  and  divisions  have  been  re- 
tained, the  purposes  of  the  instruction  have  modified  the  curri- 
culum, somewhat,  both  in  distribution  of  content  and  in  method, 
to  satisfy  these  aims  of  secondary  education: 

I.  Social-civic  aim: 

1.  Work  of  the  World — commerce,  industry,  social  organization. 

2.  Emotional  teaching  of  history,  to  develop  a  right  attitude  toward  tradi- 

tion, to  recognize  that  progress  comes  throi^  change,  to  enlarge  the 
social  sympathies. 

II.  Economic  vocational  aim: 

1.  Formal  education.  Minimimi  essentials  based   on  social 

a.  Formal  English.  tests  and  investigations. 

b.  Arithmetic. 

c.  History. 

d.  Greography. 

2.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance  and  practical  training  of  a  prevo- 

cational  standard. 
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III.  Avocational  personal  aim: 

1.  Appreciation  of  literature,  music^  art. 

2.  Practical  arts  and  elementary  science. 

3.  Adornments,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  music,  drawing. 

IV.  Physical  aim: 

Habits  and  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene  and  public  sanitation. 

Of  course  these  divisions  overlap;  there  is  an  overflow  from 
each  subject  which  satisfies  all  four  aims. 


Not  differentiation  verstis  minimum  essentials,  but  differentiation  AND  minimum 
essentiab.  Note  diat  all  7lh  and  8th  grade  pupils  master  the  same  minimum  essen- 
tials, and  80  far  as  possible,  recite  together  in  their  common  subjects. 

Figure  IV 
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Re-adjtLstment  Year 

The  work  of  the  9th  grade  or  re-adjustment  year  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  high  school  work  done  in  the  intermediate  school. 
In  this  year  are  offered  general  mathematics,  elementary  book- 
keeping, German,  current  history,  biology,  general  science, 
shopwork,  cooking,  sewing,  mechanical  drawing  and  design  so 
that  a  pupil  who  wants  to  change  courses  can  make  up  here 
whatever  he  missed  in  the  intermediate  school.  To  make  this 
somewhat  simpler,  let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  A  entering  the 
7th  grade  elected  the  household  arts  course  and  later  decided  to 
take  up  college  preparatory  work  in  the  senior  high  school,  she 
would  have  taken  in  the  intermediate  school,  general  science, 
cooking  and  sewing,  but  no  biology,  general  mathematics  or 
German.    These  she  would  get  in  the  re-adjustment  year. 

But  suppose  B  who  was  going  to  college  took  the  academic 
course  in  grades  7  and  8  and  had  done  good  work.  She  would  have 
completed  enough  German,  general  mathematics,  biology  and 
current  history  to  get  credit  for  them  in  high  school.  Therefore, 
if  her  English  grades  sanction  it,  she  would  inmiediately  become 
a  senior  high  school  (tenth  grade)  pupil  in  full  standing.    ' 

Conversely,  if  A  had  continued  in  the  industrial  or  household 
arts  course  in  the  senior  high  school,  and  if  B  had  changed  from 
academic  to  household  arts,  then  B  would  be  obliged  to  take 
general  science,  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  re-adjustment  class, 
while  A  would  have  entered  the  sophomore  class. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  pupils  may  change, at  the  end^ 
of  any  half-year  for  another  course  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  and  home-room  teacher.  In  spite  of  our  gentle  process 
of  suggestion,  some  pupils  elect  for  social  reasons  the  commercial 
or  academic  courses  who  are  quite  imable  to  make  anything  of 
of  them.  These  are  transferred  when  they  have  demonstrated 
their  unfitness  for  the  work.  More  and  more,  the  brightest  of 
the  pupils  are  electing  the  practical  courses,  seeing  therein  the 
training  that  will  best  fit  them  for  the  life  they  must  soon  enter. 
This  change  of  attitude  has  come  about  as  teachers  and  parents 
have  begim  to  realize  that  the  choice  is  not  permanent,  that  if 
the  boy  shows  talent  for  abstract  work  we  will  transfer  him  to 
the  academic  course,  without  loss  of  much  time. 
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Senior  High  School 

The  Senior  High  School  is  not  for  everybody.  It  is  for  those 
who  have  a  purpose,  who  are  aiming  somewhere,  and  who  want 
to  work  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capabilities.  There  are  offered 
four  preparatory  courses  for  the  various  regents'  diplomas.  The 
instruction  in  these  courses  is  aimed  at  the  upper  tertile.  We 
regard  our  college  preparatory  work  as  essentially  selective, 
eliminating  those  16-18  years  old  pupils  who  cannot  or  will  not 
do  the  work. 

There  are  offered  practical  arts  and  industrial  arts  courses 
for  boys.  The  former  course  merges  with  the  engineering  college 
preparatory  course,  the  latter  stops  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade, 
and  the  boy  is  helped  to  obtain  a  position  where  he  can  use  what 
we  have  given  him. 

There  are  offered  three  year  courses  in  household  arts  and 
industrial  arts  for  girls.  The  graduates  of  the  latter  course  are 
in  great  demand  by  the  milliners  and  dressmakers  and  the  alter- 
ation departments  of  the  department  stores  of  Syracuse. 

In  the  commercial  branches,  there  are  offered  three  courses. 
For  the  stenography  and  bookkeeping  courses,  the  girls  are 
required  to  have  done  at  least  two  weeks  actual  practice  in  a 
business  oflBce.  Most  of  them  work  foiu:,  six  or  eight  weeks 
during  the  summer  after  their  third  year  in  school.  School 
credit  is  given  for  this  practical  work. 

The  salesmanship  pupils  work  on  Saturdays  in  the  large  depart- 
ment and  clothing  stores  of  Syracuse.  We  have  at  present  ten 
pupils  working  Satiurdays;  most  of  these  pupils  were  excused 
from  school  to  work  every  day  during  the  three  weeks  before 
Christmas. 

An  appointment  and  follow-up  bureau  is  being  organized  and 
co-operative  agreements  or  imderstandings  are  in  force  with  all 
the  large  employers  of  labor  in  Solvay  and  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Syracuse. 

A  spirit  of  camaraderie  between  teachers  and  pupils  has  been 
fostered  by  means  of  informal  parties,  receptions  and  outings. 
At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  and  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
the  pupils  raise  money  and  purchase  supplies  for  many  needy 
poor  whom  the  poor  master  and  associated  charities  would  never 
find. 
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Our  vocational  boys  and  girls  are  called  upon-  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  very  interesting  social  work.  Twenty-five  woolen 
night  clothes  and  nine  woolen  dresses  have  been  sent  to  the 
Belgian  Rehef  headquarters.  Children's  night  clothes  are  being 
made  in  great  quantities  for  the  Women's  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital. Large  dolls  were  embroidered  and  stuffed  at  Christmas. 
A  girls'  club  for  the  younger  girls  in  West  Solvay  was  organized 
by  some  of  the  pupils  from  the  household  arts  course. 

Lunches  were  cooked  and  served  to  twenty  odd  teachers  and 
sixty  to  a  himdred  pupils  each  noon  by  these  girls.  Special 
lunches  for  invited  guests,  little  parties,  and  course  dinners  are 
given  on  special  occasions.  Two  girls  from  the  homemaking 
co\u«e  are  assigned  each  week  to  help  prepare  and  serve  the 
penny  lunches  at  Boyd  School.  Girls  are  now  to  be  assigned 
to  assist  in  the  Day  Nursery,  and  on  occasion  to  help  the  school 
nurse  in  her  duties. 

The  boys  build  great  quantities  of  furniture  for  their  homes, 
for  sale,  and  for  the  school.  They  do  the  electric  wiring,  the 
repairing,  the  refinishing  for  the  school.  We  have  power- 
machinery  and  dupUcate  shop  conditions  in  a  studied  way  to 
some  extent  in  both  vocational  courses.  We  are  boimd  that  our 
pupils  shall  learn  to  do  by  doing  now^^ 

A  High  School  library  is  maintained  with  a  trained  librarian. 
The  study  hall  is  imder  teachers  who  have  taken  with  me  a 
special  reading*  and  practice  course  in  the  supervision  of  studying. 

Compulsory  after-school  sessions  are  carried  on  three  days  a 
week  for  loafers  only.  Others  may  attend  voluntarily.  We 
aim  to  make  it  more  disagreeable  to  loaf  than  to  work. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  make  it  impossible  to  enter  into  detail 
concerning  these  maters  of  re-adiustment.  If  I  have  been  able 
to  indicate  the  general  piupose  or  spirit  of  the  Solvay  Schools, 
it  is  sufficient. 
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Joseph  Schapiro 

New  York 

1.  Present  Extent  of  School  Medical  Inspection  in  U.  S. 

IN  1906,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to 
make  medical  school  inspection  mandatory.  Since  then, 
according  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
twenty-six  states  in  all  have  established  by  law  some  form  of 
medical  school  inspection,  Wyoming  being  the  last  to  enter  the 
fold  in  1915  in  the  interests  of  chUd  health  conservation.  Table 
I  shows  when  such  medical  school  inspection  law  was  estab- 
lished, whether  it  is  permissive  or  mandatory,  by  whom  admin- 
istered, and  the  scope  of  its  application. 
The  four  classifications  referred  to  in  the  table  are  as  follows: 

I.  Examinations  for  the  detection  of  physical  defects  of  school 
children  conducted  by  school  teachers.  Usually  limited  to 
sight  and  hearing. 

II.  Examinations  conducted  by  physicians  for  the  detection 
of  commimicable  diseases. 

III.  Inspections  conducted  by  physicians  for  detection  of 
contagious  diseases,  combined  with  physical  examination  for 
the  detection  of  physical  defects. 

IV.  Systems  combining  examination  by  teachers  for  detection 
of  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  and  examination  by  physicians 
for  contagious  diseases  and  for  physical  defects  other  than 
sight  and  hearing. 

''The  state,  to  provide  for  its  own  protection,  has  decreed  that 
all  children  must  attend  school,  and  has  put  in  motion  the  all- 
powerful  but  indiscriminating  agency  of  compulsory  education, 
which  gathers  in  the  rich  and  poor,  the  bright  and  the  dull,  the 
healthy  and  the  sick.  The  object  was  to  insiure  that  these 
children  should  have  soimd  minds.  One  of  the  unforeseen  results 
was  to  insiure  that  they  should  have  imsoxmd  bodies. "»  When 
the  state  compulsory  education  law  was  passed  it  was  presumed 
by  the  framers  of  the  law  that  the  parent  or  guardian  was  weU 
able  to  supervise  the  health  of  his  children.  Herbert  Spencer* 
pointed  out  many  years  ago,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  children,  and  to  supervise  and  care  for  their 
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health,  if  the  state  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  educating  them. 
No  reformer  since  his  time  has  wrought  more  changes  in  the 
system  of  education  than  this  great  philosopher.  But  we  have 
also  witnessed  the  advent  of  these  changes,  the  corollary  of 
compulsory  education, — compulsory  disease. 

3.  Diseases  and  Defects  Incident  to  School-Life 

Ruhrah^  claims  that  measles  is  most  frequently  transmitted 
through  schools  and  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  mumps  occur 
in  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  McCollom* 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
occur  in  children  of  school  age.    Table  II  •  shows  the  age  in- 

TABLE  U* 
Showing  Age  Incidence  in  6000  HospUal  Cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  vnih  *  Percentages  for 

Certain  Age  Croups 
Age  in  Years  Cases  Per  Gent. 

Under  1 42 

lto2 182 

2to3 381 

3  to  4 669 

4to5 551 

Under  5 1725  34.5 

6  to   6 557 

6to    7 522 

7to    8 424 

8to    9 323 

9tol0 250 

10  to  11 202 

11  to  12 143 

12  to  13. 120 

13  to  14 81 

14  to  15 48 

15  to  18 125 

5tol8 2795  55.9 

18  to  23 245 

Over  24 235 

Over  18 480  9.6 

Total 5000  100 

•McCJoUom.  John  H.    "Osier's  Modem  Medicine,"  Vol.  II,  Chap.  XII,  p.  338, 
Lea  Brothers  <K-Co.,  1907. 

cidence  in  5000  hospital  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  with  percentages 
for  certain  age  groups,  thus  proving  conclusively  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease  during  school-life.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  the 
following  chart  showing  23,835  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  Boston 
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reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  fifteen  years*  from  1890 
to  1904,  mclusive,  and  arranged  by  months,  that  "during 
July  and  August  when  the  schools  are  not  hx  session,  the 
number  of  cases  is  very  much  less  than  during  November, 
December  and  January;  the  increase  commences  in  September 
and  there  is  very  marked  increase  from  September  to  October, 
from  October  to  November,  from  November  to  December; 
December  and  January  are  practically  the  same.  There  is  a 
diminution  from  January  to  February,  but  no  perceptible 
diminution  in  March,  April  and  May  as  compared  with  February. 
The  number  reported  for  the  months  of  June  in  these  fifteen 
years  was  1863,  while  the  number  reported  for  the  months  of 
October  for  the  corresponding  year  was  1883,  practically  the 
same,  so  that  meteorological  conditions  can  have  no  particular 
influence,  except  indirectly."* 
The  figiu"es  in  Table  III  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 

TABLE  III  ♦ 

Showing  Number  of  Cases  of  ContcLgious  Diseases  Reported  for  New  York  City  in 

1914 

Number 
Cases  reported  of  Gases 

Smallpox 24 

Measles 25,793 

Scarlet  Fever 11,105 

Whooping  Cough 3,798 

Diphtheria 17,129 

Mumps 4,449 

German  Measles 927 

Chickenpox 9,732 

Total 72,957 

♦  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  the  year  1914.      , 

ment  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  1914  show 
the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  common  in  children  of 
school  age  for  the  entire  city  during  that  year.  Table  IV  shows 
the  number  of  physical  defects  found  in  school  children  of  the 
same  city  from  1909  to  1914,  inclusive. 
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TABLE  IV  ♦ 

Medical  Inspection  and  Examination  of  School  Children 
Physical  Examination  of  School  Children — Non-Contagious  Physical  Defects  Found  and  Treated 


1914 


New 

Man- 

The 

Brook- 

York 

hattan 

Bronx 

lyn 

Queens 

City 

308,595 

114,350 

47,538 

111,292 

28,201 

221,632 

86,462 

33,106 

80,185 

16,525 

91,481 

36,666 

14,672 

32,044 

6,801 

130,151 

49,796 

18,434 

48,141 

9,724 

71% 

76% 

70% 

72% 

69% 

27,534 

11,497 

4,008 

9,860 

1,785 

1,899 

514 

408 

720 

209 

28,877 

11,735 

5,130 

9,778 

1,958 

36,153 

14,808 

5,500 

11,956 

3,446 

589 

194 

240 

82 

70 

3,980 

1,560 

623 

1,475 

281 

1,970 

862 

327 

667 

193 

1,855 

731 

232 

728 

136 

16,181 

6,815 

2,961 

5,248 

1,035 

187,545 

76,730 

27,333 

66,345 

11,886 

81,569 

36,090 

11,889 

25,922 

6,302 

Rich- 
mond 


Number  of  physical  examinations  made 

Number  found  needing  treatment 

Number  with  other  defects  than  of  teeth  only. 

Number  with  defects  of  teeth  as  only  defect. . 
Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment 

Defects  found: 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  nasal  breathing ' 

H^mertrophied  tonsils  . : 

Punnonary.  disease 

Cardiac  disease 

Nervous  affections 

Orthopedic  defect 

Malnutrition 

Defective  teeth 

Number  reported  treated 


7,214 
6,354 
1,298 
4,056 

74% 


384 

48 

276 

443 

3 

39 

21 

28 

122 

5,251 

2,366 


*  Figures  compiled  by  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  Bur.  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Monograph  Series  No.  4,  January,  1915. 

TABLE  IV  (Continued) 


1913 


New 
York 
City 


Man- 
hattan 


The 
Bronx 


Brook- 
lyn 


Queens 


Rich- 
mond 


Number  of  phvsical  examinations  made 

Number  found  needing  treatment 

Number  with  other  defects  than  of  teeth  only 
Number  with  defects  of  teeth  as  only  defect. . 

Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment 


Defects  found  r  . 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  nasal  breathing. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils  . . . . 

Pulmonary  disease 

Cardiac  disease 

Nervous  affections 

Orthopedic  defect 

Mabiutrition 

Defective  teeth 

Number  reported  treated 


330,179 

230,432 

97,615 

132,817 


27,629 
1,645 

29,057 

36,958 

590 

2,556 

1,446 

1,490 

13,991 
194,207 

55,069 


130,646 

95,638 

40,952 

54,686 

73% 


12,528 

518 

11,950 

14,964 

258 

1,148 

756 

608 

6,256 

90,342 

24,398 


35,369 
24,424 
10,332 
14,092 


2,673 
257 

3,574 

3,682 
161 
279 
242 
177 

1,411 
16,456 

6,698 


126,643 

87,919 

36,492 

51,427 

69% 


10,019 

625 

11,352 

13,948 

129 

946 

348 

594 

5,427 

71,360 

19,087 


26,178 

13,711 

7,176 

6,635 

52% 


1,661 

163 

1,705 

2,837 

38 

129 

69 

72 

630 

6,621 

3,712 


11,343 
8,740 
2,663 
6,077 

77% 


OfftO 

92 

476 

1,527 

4 

64 

31 

139 

367 

9,528 

1,174 
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1912 


New 
York 
City 


Man- 
hattan 


The 
Bronx 


Brook- 
lyn 


Queens 


Rich- 
mond 


Number  of  physical  examinations  made 

Number  found  needing  treatment 

Number  with  other  defects  than  of  teeth  only. 

Number  with  defects  of  teeth  as  only  defect. 
Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment. 


Defects  found: 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  nasal  breathing. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

Pulmonary  disease 

Cardiac  disease 

Nervous  affections 

Orthopedic  defect 

Malnutrition 

Defective  teeth 

Number  reported  treated 


287,469 

206,720 

87,361 

119,359 

72% 


127,502 

96,658 

40,517 

66,141 

76% 


21,078 

1,206 

21,931 

30,021 

335 

1,597 

915 

721 

8,303 

142,168 

58,312 


11,096 

395 

10,941 

14,094 

155 

717 

594 

271 

4,354 

72,577 

30,228 


33,297 
23,546 
10,169 
13,377 
71% 


2,182 
215 

2,612 

2,722 
101 
248 
160 
109 
853 
14,864 

8,661 


104,277 

18,339 

73,951 

10,328 

30,548 

5,285 

43,403 

5,043 

71% 

67% 

6,521 

1,093 

389 

192 

6,117 

2,102 

9,945 

2,724 

67 

11 

563 

61 

118 

35 

266 

47 

2,791 

248 

48,729 

4,543 

16,076 

3,093 

4,054 

2,237 

842 

1,395 

65% 


186 

15 

159 

536 

1 

8 

8 

28 

57 

1,455 

254 
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1911 


New 
York 
City 


Man- 
hattan 


The 
Bronx 


Brook- 
lyn 


Queens 


Rich- 
mond 


Number  of  physical  examinations  made 

Number  found  needing  treatment 

Number  with  other  defects  than  of  teeth  only. 

Number  with  defects  of  teeth  as  only  defect 
Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment . 


Defects  found: 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  nasal  breathing. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

Pulmonary  disease 

Cardiac  disease 

Nervous  affections 

Orthopedic  defect 

Malnutrition 

Defective  teeth 

Number  reported  treated  — 


230,243 

166,368 

75,857 

90,511 

72% 


104,023 

82,278 

40,801 

41,477 

79% 


24,514 

1,491 

27,316 

34,639 

483 

1,661 

861 

1,190 

5,845 

135,843 

65,150 


14,466 

660 

15,324 

17,713 

260 

829 

438 

562 

4,049 

71,036 

38,710 


18,507 

12,319 

6,177 

6,142 

67% 


1,524 

216 

2,456 

2,233 

128 

134 

127 

98 

349 

6,701 

4,324 


90,403 
61,195 
24,257 
36,938 

68% 


7,259 

476 

7,450 

12,228 

81 

617 

240 

441 

1,276 

51,056 

19,155 


13,184 

7,910 

3,418 

4,492 

60% 


904 

101 

1,854 

2,145 

14 

35 

31 

37 

71 

5,090 

2,084 


4,126 
2,666 
1,204 
1,462 
65% 


361 

48 

232 

320 

46 

25 

52 

100 

1,960 

877. 
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1910 


New 
York 
City 


Man- 
hattan 


The 
Bronx 


Brook- 
lyn 


Rich- 
mcHid 


Number  of  phvBical  examinations  made 

Number  found  needing  treatment 

Number  with  other  defecte  than  of  teeth  only. 

Number  with  defects  of  teeth  as  only  defect. . 
Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment 


Defects  found: 

D^ective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  nasal  breathing. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

Pulmonary  disease 

Cardiac  disease 

Nervous  affections 

Orthopedic  defect 

Mahiutrition 

Defective  teeth 

Number  reported  treated 


266,426 

196,664 

101,602 

96,062 

74% 


135,001 

108,230 

69,143 

49,087 

80% 


29,634 

1,519 

40,946 

50,012 

666 

2,370 

951 

1,683 

8,691 

164,250 

64,861 


19,334 

641 

24,203 

26,736 

333 

1,226 

493 

909 

6,148 

92,144 

36,322 


19,848 

13,839 

7,671 

6,268 

31% 


1,682 
185 

3,701 

4,086 
201 
217 
166 
158 
578 
11,042 

6,838 


92,103 
63,291 
27,722 
36,569 


6,986 

533 

10,418 

15,107 

88 

752 

175 

402 

1,591 

53,339 

19,458 


16,323 

8,641 

6,435 

3,206 

63%" 


1,005 

112 

2,172 

3,461 

32 

105 

47 

66 

80 

5,602 

2,594 


3,151 

2,663 

1,731 

932 

84% 


727 

48 

452 

623 

2 

70 

70 

148 

294 

2,123 

649 
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1909 


New 
York 
City 


Man- 
hattan 


The 
Bronx 


Brook- 
lyn 


Queens 


Rich- 
mond 


Number  of  physical  examinations  made 

Number  found  needing  treatment 

Number  with  other  defects  than  of  teeth  only 
Number  with  defects  of  teeth  as  only  defect . 

Percentage  of  those  examined  needing  treatment 

Defects  found: 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 

Pujmonary  disease 

Cardiac  disease 

Nervous  affections 

Orthopedic  defect 

Mahiutrition 

Defective  teeth 

Number  reported  treated 


231,081 

172,112 

102,150 

69,962 

74.48% 


30,408 

2,340 

43,393 

50,934 

744 

1,503 

940 

1,461 

7,249 

131,747 

84,968 


105,999 
90,463 
60,828 
29,635 

85.34% 


19,981 

13,709 

8,266 

5,443 

65.15% 


89,461 
58,279 
26,515 
31,764 
68.61% 


11,295 

6,391 

4,646 

1,745 

56.58% 


4,355 
3,270 
1,895 
1,375 
75.09% 


18,216 

1,105 

29,681 

29,189 

426 

798 

578 

1,018 

5,120 

69,231 

44,184 


2,157 

259 

3,423 

4,248 

162 

181 

187 

67 

619 

9,968 

7,647 


8,367 

773 

7,898 

13,932 

98 

456 

115 

290 

1,332 

47,015 

28,889 


932 

109 

1,809 

2,801 

50 

32 

16 

50 

43 

2,865 

2,549 


736 

94 

582 

764 

8 

36 

44 

36 

135 

2,668 

1,699 
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We  find  no  fault  with  the  framers  of  the  compulsory  education 
law,  who  very  naturally  assumed  the  mental  and  physical  fitness 
of  the  child  during  his  school-life,  and  also  presumed  that  after 
he  had  completed  his  education  he  was  fully  capable  of  retain- 
ing this  mental  and  physical  fitness.  But  this  assumption  of 
mental  fitness  had  no  basis  in  fact.  The  teacher,  the  parent, 
the  school  supervisor,  know  that  there  are  grades  of  mental  fit- 
ness varjdng  in  degree  from  brilliancy  to  idiocy.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  physical  fitness.  There  are  all  types,  from  those 
without  any  physical  defects  at  one  end  to  cripples  at  the  other. 

4.  Study  of  the  Individual  Child 

Education  must  not  hinder  but  help  in  the  development  of  the 
child  to  properly  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  civil  life.  Hence, 
constant  supervision,  medical  and  otherwise,  is  essential.  Not 
alone  that,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  child  as  a  unit  must  be 
instituted  in  the  public  schools.  His  home  environment,  social 
status,  kind  and  amount  of  food  and  clothing, — in  a  word,  a 
thorough  study  of  his  environmental  conditions  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  nurse,  and  school 
physician  in  order  that  a  composite  picture  of  the  child  may  be 
had  during  his  school  attendance.  It  is  during  this  period  that 
important  changes  can  be  instituted  in  the  interest  of  the  child 
and  many  preventable  defects  eliminated  by  suitable  measures. 
After  the  child  has  left  school  there  is  no  longer  that  influence 
that  can  be  exercised  to  bring  about  beneficent  changes;  and  if 
proper  adjustments  are  not  then  made  he  goes  forth  into  the 
world  physically  handicapped  and  below  par  as  fitness  for  the 
discharge  of  duties  in  civil  life  is  concerned.  One  of  the  places, 
then,  to  enforce  the  health  supervision  of  children  is  the  public 
school.  Shortcomings  in  scholastic  work  are  revealed  to  the 
teacher  by  poor  discipline,  poor  recitations,  and  frequent  absence 
from  school.  "Laziness,"  "stupidity,''  "backwardness,"  may 
be  the  teacher's  diagnosis;  whereas,  in  reality,  some  remediable 
physical  defect  or  other  pathological  condition  amenable  to 
treatment  may  be  the  underlying  cause. 

5.  Training  of  the  Teacher 

c    No  teacher  should  be  expected  to  search  for  defects  or  make 
diagnoses  of  diseases  in  school  children  with  such  minuteness 
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as  a  skilled  medical  examiner  or  trained  nm-se.  But  her  eye  can 
be  trained  with  proper  guidance  to  gross  observations  and 
focussed  on  such  defects  as  are  apparent  on  careful  inspection 
to  every  intelligent  observer.  Hoag,  Terman,  Rapeer,  Crandall, 
and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the  teacher  should  be  trained 
in  the  detection  of  physical  defects  and  the  recognition  of  symp- 
toms of  the  common  diseases  in  school  children.  The  teacher  is 
the  only  one  in  the  school  system  who  comes  in  sufficiently 
intimate  contact  with  her  pupils  day  after  day,  so  that  with 
proper  training  she  could  very  easily  and  rapidly  go  through  a 
class  and  select  those  that  need  medical  care  and  attention. 
She  is  always  willing  and  ready  to  assist  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  her  pupils,  and  she  forms  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  home.  Systematic  clinical  courses  in  educational  hygiene  in 
the  normal  schools  and  extension  courses  for  teachers  now  in 
the  service  would  be  of  inestimable  value  because: 

(1)  Such  courses  would  provide  the  teacher  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  standards  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  as  related  to 
her  own  immediate  environment  and  place  her  in  a  position  to 
assist  and  advise  in  matters  pertaining  to  health  supervision  in 
the  school  and  in  the  home. 

(2)  They  would  teach  her  how  to  conserve  her  own  health  and 
vitality. 

(3)  They  would  place  her  in  a  position  to  teach  the  subjects 
of  practical  hygiene  and  sanitation  to  her  pupils  intelligently 
and  effectively. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  from  valuable  experience  gained  as  a 
teacher  in  the  classroom  for  a  number  of  years  that  many  of  the 
preventable  diseases  from  which  teachers  suffer  are  due,  only 
partly  to  carelessness,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health;  that  the  health  of  pupils  is  needlessly  en- 
dangered because  of  this  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  the  rudiments  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  I  have  on  many 
occasions  walked  into  classrooms  during  the  winter  months 
and  found  the  air  so  vitiated  as  to  be  almost  offensive  to  the 
sense  of  smell.  The  teacher  and  pupils  were  absolutely  uncon- 
scious of  this  impurity.  In  other  instances,  in  addition  to  foul 
air  in  the  classroom  and  a  room  temperature  of  78°  F  to  80°  F 
the  pupils  were  found  with  coats  and  sweaters  on  busily. engaged 
in  scholastic  work.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  "fresh  air  fiend"  who  has  windows  open  wide  irrespec- 
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tive  of  meteorological  conditions.  In  the  latter  case  children 
nearest  the  windows  are  recklessly  exposed.  I  have  seen  many 
children  with  attacks  of  coryza,  pharyngitis  and  tonsilitis  that 
were  directly  traceable  to  such  exposure.  In  all  of  the  above 
instances,  moreover,  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  schools  were 
in  excellent  condition  at  the  time  these  observations  were  made. 
The  necessity  of  training  teachers  in  school  hygiene  is  apparent. 

6.  Physical  Training 
At  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  a  law 
was  passed  making  the  teaching  of  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools  compulsory  for  children  above  eight  years  of  age.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  Empire  State  take  the  lead  and  set 
the  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  system  of  compul- 
sory physical  training  is  not  new  in  other  countries.  Scotland 
and  Switzerland  have  had  it  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Physical  Training  of  Scotland  undertook  some 
years  ago  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and 
they  considered  among  other  things  the  conditions  that  favored 
as  well  as  those  that  hindered  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools.  As  a  result  of  that  survey  they  discovered  that  the 
important  prerequisite  to  the  successful  extension  of  physical 
training  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  physical  defects  and 
common  diseases  that  prevail  during  school  life.  They  beUeved 
that  medical  inspection  aided  by  the  teacher  for  this  training  in 
physical  culture  was  of  primary  importance.  Quite  recently  a 
commission  was  appointed  in  New  York  State  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gram in  physical  training  in  accordance  with  the  above  mentioned 
law.  If  the  proposed  work  is  to  be  of  any  value  it  will  be  impor- 
tant for  this  commission  to  devise  a  program  that  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  physical  conditions  of  school  children.  This  will 
mean  a  thorough  and  painstaking  physical  examination  of  all 
school  children.  It  means  also  th^t  the  child  found  with  serious 
physical  defects  will  not  be  relegated  to  the  heap  of  useless  mater- 
ial as  far  as  physical  training  is  concerned.  It  means  that  a 
flexible  program  will  be  devised  for  such  children  with  special 
regard  to  their  physical  capabilities. 

7.  Parental  Objection 
It  has  been  stated  that  parental  objection  might  hinder  good 
work  in  health  supervision  from  being  carried  to  a  successful 
issue.    But  there  is  no  real  ground  for  such  fear.    With  tact, 
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parental  objection  can  be  easily  overcome.  No  one  is  more 
willing  to  help  the  school  authorities  than  the  parent  when  it  is 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  object  is  improvement  in  the  physical 
well-being  of  his  child.  Parental  objections  are  founded,  perhaps, 
on  the  rights  of  parents,  on  the  duty  of  the  family  physician, 
on  the  ground  that  the  parents  are  not  neglecting  their  children, 
etc.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  children  be  under  state  health  supervision  as  well 
as  state  educational  supervision.  Says  Dr.  Mackenzie:^  "It  is 
not  so  much  the  gross  as  the  hidden  danger  that  justifies  exam- 
ination. The  dangerously  enfeebled  organ  that  no  doctor  is 
ever  asked  to  treat,  the  slightly  enlarged  gland  that  is  preparing 
the  way  for  tubercle,  the  slightly  consolidated  lung  that  in  a  few 
months  will  pass  into  acute  phthisis,  the  slight  recxurent  cough 
that  points  to  feebleness  of  mucous  membranes,  the  slight 
'pigeon'  chest  that  points  to  respiratory  insufficiency,  the  slight 
deafness  that  tells  of  chronically  inflamed  tonsils,  the  slightly 
open  mouth  that  tells  of  obstructed  nasal  passages,  the  turn  of 
the  head  that  follows  on  perforated  ear-drum  or  astigmatic  eye, 
the  resting  of  one  foot  on  another  that  presages  hip-joint  disease, 
the  clubbed  fingers,  the  cold  hands,  the  blue  cheeks  that  all  hint 
of  bad  circulation — these  and  the  infinite  variations  of  these  and 
others  do  not  normally  attract  the  attention  even  of  careful 
parents,  and  they  are  seldom  if  ever  made  the  occasion  for  calling 
in  a  doctor."  All  this  may  seem  insignificant  to  the  lay  mind, 
but  to  the  trained  medical  examiner  it  may  mean  the  beginning 
of  very  serious  and  possibly  preventable  disease.  John's  way 
of  turning  his  head  when  he  reads  or  writes  may  be  regarded  by 
the  parent  merely  as  a  peculiar  habit  which  he  has  acquired. 
"He  never  was  strong,"  and  "he  always  looks  pale,"  are  familiar 
remarks  portra3dng  conditions  attributed  by  parents  to  a  Divine 
Providence  that  cannot  be  overcome.  Health  supervision  of 
school  children  does  not  relieve  parents  of  any  responsibility. 
It  stimulates  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a  keener  interest  in 
their  children  to  the  extent  of  bringing  in  more  frequently  the 
family  physician.  Many  of  the  diseases  resulting  in  physical 
disability  of  those  adults,  who,  in  later  life  become  the  burden  of 
charity  have  their  origin  in  part,  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  school  life.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  preventable  during 
school  age  but  are  frequently  beyond  repair  after  growth  is  com- 
pleted. 
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8.  Examination  of  Children  Before  School  Age 

Medical  school  inspection,  school  clinics,  open-air  classes, 
classes  for  the  anemic  and  tubercular,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the 
feeble-minded — all  these  are  clear  indications  of  marked  progress 
in  health  conservation.  But  all  our  efforts  fall  short  of  the  mark 
because  the  results  of  medical  school  inspection  are  far  from  what 
they  should  be.  Physical  defects  are  still  abundant,  nutrition 
is  still  below  par  in  the  great  majority  of  children,  and  fundamental 
principles  of  school  hygiene  are  still  disregarded  with  impunity. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  examinations  of  school  children  at 
entrance  still  reveal  an  amazing  number  of  physical  defects. 
Forsyth*  of  London  has  shown  the  importance  of  medical  inspec- 
tion of  infants  and  children  imder  school  age.  ''A  significant 
fact,'*  he  states,  "bearing  on  the  health  of  school  children,  though 
hitherto  hardly  appreciated  is  now  beginning  to  claim  attention. 
I  refer  to  the  widespread  deterioration  that  overtakes  children 
during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  life.  This  fact  is  well  estab- 
lished by  the  medical  inspection  of  elementary  school  children, 
the  majority  of  whom  prove  to  be  physically  unsound,  most  of 
their  defects,  moreover,  being  preventable.  In  a  word  a  gap,  at 
present  imbridged,  stretches  from  the  first  year,  when  the  activi- 
ties of  the  infant  consultation*  come  to  an  end,  fro  the  fifth,  when 
the  school  medical  inspection  begins."  Baker^*^  of  New  York 
believes  that  medical  inspection  of  children  during  the  pre-school 
age  period  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  also  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  detection  of  physical  defects  and  their  treatment  during 
that  period  is  at  least  as  important  as  during  school  Hfe,  because 
permanent  damage  can  then  be  avoided,  treatment  is  simpler,  and 
more  responsive  than  if  left  until  the  time  of  school  admittance. 
Of  1072  examinations  of  children  of  pre-school  age  extending 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  Dr.  Baker  reports  as  follows: 

Defects  of  vision,  36  or  3.3%. 

Defects  of  hearing,  18  or  1.7%. 

Defective  nasal  breathing,  272  or  25.37%. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils,  260  or  24.25%. 

Defects  of  nutrition,  227  or  21.18%. 

Cardiac  disease,  13  or  1.2%. 

Pulmonary  disease,  33  or  3.1%. 

Orthopedic  defects,  91  or  8.5%. 

Nervous  disorders,  22  or  2.1%. 

Defective  teeth,  326  or  30.29%. 
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Forsyth's  report  for  the  City  of  Westminster  details  the 
results  of  observation  on  664  children  during  1912  and  1913,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  V» 

Showing  Defects  in  664  Children  in  City  of  Westminster,  Eng,,  with  Percentages  for 
Each  Year  up  to  5  Years  of  Age 
Number  Decayed  Enlarged 

Age               Examined         Teeth                  Tonsils  Adenoids 

0-1 294                3.0% 

1-2 119                 1.7%                 6.7%  8.4% 

2-3 120                16.7%                21.7%  20.0% 

3-4 79                45.6%                27.8%  39.2% 

4r-5 52               55.8%               30.8%  48.0% 

He  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the  percentage 
of  defects  with  each  year  of  life;  that  while  the  greatest  number 
are  foimd  to  be  in  good  physical  condition  during  the  first  year 
of  life,  very  few  reach  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  without  any 
physical  defects.  While  his  observations  are  limited  as  to  the 
number  of  children  examined  and  the  number  of  defects  recorded, 
his  studies  are  intensive  and  point  the  way  for  futher  observa- 
tions along  parallel  lines.  The  interesting  feature  of  his  obser- 
vations is  the  progressive  records  of  certain  common  physical 
defects  for  each  period  of  child  life. 

IX.  Statistical  Considerations 
In  round  numbers,  we  have  about  20,000,000  school  children 
in  the  United  States,  seventy-five  percent  of  whom  are  suffering 
from  partially  or  completely  remediable  defects,  and  according 
to  Allpdrt"  we  find  these  defects  distributed  as  follows: 

table  VI 
Showing  the  Great  Numbers  of  Physical  Defects  Found  in  School  Children  of  U.  S. 

Number  of  school  children  in  U.  S 20,000,000 

Defects  present: 

Or|;anic  heart  disease 500,000 

Spmal  curvature 1,000,000 

Tuberculosis 1,000,000 

Defective  hearing 1,000,000 

Defective  vision 5,000,000 

Mahiutrition 5,000,000 

Operable  tonsils  and  adenoids 6,000,000 

Defective  teeth 10,000,000 

It  is  claimed  that  by  proper  methods  of  control  and  suppression 
connected  with  medical  school  inspection  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  in  the  United  States,  due  to  contagious  and  epi- 
demic diseases,  might  be  eliminated.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
from  the  above  figures  how  much  there  is  still  left  to  be  accom- 
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plished  in  the  matter  of  correction  of  physical  defects  and  the 
elimination  of  preventable  disease  in  the  public  school  children 
of  this  country.  Even  with  all  the  work  that  has  thus  far  been 
done  in  school  health  conservation  it  must  be  apparent  that  we 
have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 

SUMMAEY 

1.  Medical  school  inspection  should  be  nation-wide.  It 
should  be  mandatory  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  free  from 
the  influences  of  politics. 

2.  Education  of  the  parent  is  imperative  and  must  be  made 
80  impressive  that  medical  school  inspection  will  be  looked  upon 
with  the  same  importance  as  compulsory  education.  Disease 
and  defects  incident  to  school  life  still  abound  to  a  shocking 
degree  in  our  public  schools. 

3.  The  thorough  study  of  the  physical  nature  and  environment 
of  the  school  child  from  every  possible  angle  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

4.  The  training  of  the  teacher  in  the  important  sjrmptoms  of 
coiomon  school  diseases  and  the  detection  of  gross  physical  de- 
fects in  school  children  is  equally  important. 

5.  Compulsory  physical  training  should  be  adjusted  with  a 
view  toward  the  correction  and  elimination  of  physical  defects. 

6.  Finally,  medical  inspection  of  children  before  school  age 
should  be  widely  extended  and  suitable  records  kept  for  use  at 
the  time  of  admittance. 


*  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Education,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  1915,  I. 
418. 

'Ayres,  Leonard  P.  and  Mav,  Health  Work  in  the  Public  Schools,  1915,  The 
Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  p.  12. 

'Spencer,  Herbert,  Social  Statics  and  Man  versus  State,  New  York,  1893,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  p.  313. 

*  Ruhrah,  John,  Osier's  Modem  Medicine,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1907,  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.,  II.  374. 

'McCollom,  John  H.,  Osier's  Modem  Medicine,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
1907,  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  II.  336-7. 

•  Ibid. 

'  Mackenzie,  W.  Leslie,  and  Mathew,  Edwin/The  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  1904,  Wm.  Hodge  &  Co.,  p.  13. 

•  Forsyth,  David,  The  Health  of  Children  under  School  Age,  Pediatrics,  1916, 
XXVII.  121. 

>  "Consultation''  is  the  name  given  to  the  centers  where  parents  bring  their  chil- 
dren. 

^<>  Baker,  S.  Josephine,  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  The 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Mono^ph  Series,  Jan.,  1915,  No.  4. 

^  Allport,  Frank,  School  Hygiene  or  The  Health  and  Progress  of  the  School 
Child,  Pediatrics,  1913,  XXV.  335. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  DRILL  IN  ALGEBRA 

Anna  Taggart 
Murphysboro  Township  High  School,  111. 

A  PRACTICE  test  in  algebra  following  a  plan  suggested  by  a 
study  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic 
has  been  devised,  and  is  being  applied  in  the  Murphysboro  Township 
High  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  test  is  twofold:  to  develope  speed  and  accuracy, 
and  serve  as  a  review  drill  in  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 

Test  papers  were  made,  each  designed  to  test  as  nearly  as  possible 
one  process. 

Below  is  reproduced  a  portion  of  a  paper  used  which  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  typical  of  the  series.  The  paper  contained  eighteen  problems 
similar  to  the  four  here  given  and  of  about  equal  difficulty. 

TEST  NO.  4 

Svbtrctction 

(Write  results  only) 

1.  4a  +  3b  +  2c  2.  6a  —  3b  —  4c 

a-f-b+c  5a  —   b+c 

3.      a  —  b  —  1  4.  10a»  —  3a»  6a       7 

— a  +  b+2  — a»a«— 4 

The  five  minutes  of  the  recitation  period  is  given  to  the  teat,  the 
work  being  written,  and  the  test  managed  by  military-like  orders, 
as  explained  in  the  Courtis  Manual.  After  writing  materials  and 
test  papers  are  distributed  the  "make  ready"  and  start  signals  are 
given,  and  in  exactly  five  minutes  at  a  signal  the  work  ends. 

Next  day  the  same  test  is  given,  each  pupil  repeating  the  work  until 
a  certain  standard  of  speed  and  accuracy  is  reached.  When  a  pupil 
reaches  this  standard  he  is  promoted  to  the  second  test,  the  other 
pupils  continuing  to  repeat  test  one  for  some  five  or  six  successive 
times.    Then  all  are  advanced  to  test  two. 

In  the  mean  time  the  teacher  can  hold  a  consultation  with  the 
weakest  pupils  and  assist  them  to  bring  up  their  records. 

It  seems  advisable  to  have  a  minimum  standard  so  that  the  weaker 
pupils  may  experience  success  in  return  for  elBFort.  The  mere  fact 
of  promotion  acts  as  a  strong  incentive. 

(640) 
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It  has  seemed  practical  as  the  experiment  proceeded  to  construct 
the  test  papers  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  end  of  every  ten  or  twelve 
days  the  whole  class  can  start  together  again  on  the  same  test. 

All  scoring  of  papers  has  been  done  by  the  teacher  so  that  the  time 
taken  from  the  regular  recitation  period  might  be  kept  at  a^  minimum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  record  for  ten  days,  and  shows  a 
device  used  for  recording  promotions. 

T*C*  TCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTTTC 

A    7  1  12    3    9    3  10  6  10    4  10    6    8    8     +      15  10  15  11  16  15 

B  10  8  12  10  14  12    +     15  13  16  14  18  18     -f      H  10  11  10  11  11   +    3  3 

C  10  6  12  11  13  11  13  9  13  12     +     20  ..  19  16  20  18     +       9    7  9  8 

•  T  -  tried;  C  «  correct. 

The  record  shows  that  A  tried  seven  problems  the  first  day,  one 
being  correct,  and  continued  on  the  same  test  for  seven  days;  was  then 
promoted  to  the  next  test  working  on  this  three  days.  B  was  pro- 
moted three  times  during  these  ten  days  so  his  record  stands  two 
squares  beyond  C's  who  was  promoted  twice  in  the  ten  days. 

Some  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  this  test  in  the  Murphysboro 
Township  High  School  was  obtained  by  exempting  section  three  of 
algebra  I,  and  trying  the  experiment  in  sections  one  and  two. 

Below  is  given  the  quarterly  average  of  each  class  for  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  the  year.  The  experiment  was  tried  throughout 
the  second  quarter. 

Section  I  Section  II  Section  UI 

iBt  Quarter 80%  85%  87% 

2d  Quarter 86%  85%  82% 

Gain 6%  ....  -^% 

Taking  Taking  No 

review  test  review  test  review  test 

The  result  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Review  Tests 
have  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  regular  work. 

Further  experiment  can  no  doubt  produce  tests  after  this  plan 
more  intelligently  graded  and  more  definitely  organized,  so  that  a 
greater  efficiency  may  be  expected. 
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Louis    W.    Rapeer.    Educational   Hygiene.    New    York:     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1915.     (Pp.  XIX,  650.) 

This  book  represents  an  unusually  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
field  which  the  author  chooses  to  call  Educational  Hygiene.  As  he 
explains  in  the  beginning,  and  later  proves  in  his  treatment,  Educa- 
tional Hugiene  includes  much  more  than  the  old  term,  School  Hygiene 
connoted.  It  includes  "all  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  health 
measures  through  education."  Besides  the  strictly  school  agencies 
such  factors  as  anti-tuberculosis  societies,  public  health  lectures,  and 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  reviewed. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  the  third  part  comprising  the 
bulk  of  the  material.  Part  I  is  entitled  Health  Sociology,  and  deals 
with  the  public  health  movement  in  its  relation  to  heredity,  to  the 
home  environment,  and  to  the  public  school;  co-operation  of  the  school 
with  other  public  health  agencies;  and  the  social  center  movement. 
Part  II  is  concerned  with  the  beginnings  of  public  health  movements, 
plans  for  state  co-operation,  and  the  methods  of  public  health  admin- 
istration in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  respectively.  Part  IV  contains 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  Hygiene  of  the  College.  Part  III  is  called 
the  Divisions  and  Practice  of  Educational  Hygiene.  Educational 
Hygiene  is  here  treated  under  the  five  following  heads:  Medical 
Supervision,  Physical  Education,  School  Sanitation,  the  Teaching  of 
Hygiene,  and  the  Hygiene  of  Methods  of  Teaching  and.  Management. 

The  editor  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  one  man  is  qualified  to  treat 
adequately  all  of  these  phases  of  his  large  subject.  He  has  conse- 
quently secured  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  experts  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  large  field. 

School  feeding,  school  nurses,  playgrounds,  heating  and  lighting, 
physical  directors — one  can  hardly  think  of  ai^ything  connected  with 
mental  or  physical  well-being  which  is  in  the  power  of  the  school  to 
improve  that  is  not  treated  in  this  volume,  and  treated  well.  The 
history  of  the  movement  toward  better  health  in  all  of  the  various 
ways  suggested  above  is  sketched,  the  present  stage  of  the  work  is 
pictured,  and  the  lines  along  which  we  should  work  for  further  im- 
provement of  our  health  conditions  is  pointed  out. 

It  is  clearly  shown  that  we  in  America,  as  a  people,  provide  very 
poorly  for  public  health.     The  improvement  must  come  through  the 
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public  schools,  say  the  authors,  and  they  see  in  the  examples  of  citiesf 
which  have  instituted  a  resolute  campaign  against  disease  and  its 
attendant  evils,  reason  for  hope  and  confident  belief  that  we  shall 
some  time  solve  our  health  problem  through  the  public  schools. 

The  usefulness  of  the  book  for  all  grades  of  teachers  and  people 
generally  is  greatly  increased  by  the  detailed  plans  which  are  suggested 
for  the  organization  of  school  games,  the  keeping  of  cumulative  health 
score  cards,  etc.  The  authors  have  sensed  the  diflSculty  that  most 
of  us  have  in  interpreting  and  appropriating  theories,  and  they  have 
prescribed  very  definitely  regarding  such  things  as  can  be,  and  have 
been,  fairly  well  standardized.  They  have  described  in  sufficient 
detail  the  methods  used  by  the  more  progressive  cities,  and  these 
should  prove  useful  for  communities  which  are  struggling  in  the  first 
steps  toward  a  reasonable  condition  of  health. 

The  book  is  valuable  in  its  very  comprehensiveness.  It  can  be 
profitably  used  in  connection  with  courses  in  Educational  Hygien. 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Louise  Ayres  Garnbtt.    Master  Will  of  Stratford.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.     (Pp.  124.     50  cents.) 

Among  the  permanent  assets  resulting  from  the  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death  as  promoted  this  year  by  the 
Drama  League  of  America  must  be  included  the  charming  play  for 
children  entitled  "  Master  Will  of  Stratford,"  by  Louise  Ayres  Garnett. 

Mrs.  Garnett  calls  it  a  "  Midwinter  Night's  Dream,"  thus  suggesting 
a  Shakespearean  flavor  and  that  it  will  be  reminiscent  of  his  Midsum- 
mer Night's  affair.  This  is  indeed  carried  out,  for  after  a  prolog 
introducing  Will  Shakespeare  as  a  lad  of  12,  the  author  has  him  fall 
asleep  to  dream  of  fairies  and  to  reconstruct  in  dreamland  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  thus  suggests  also  the  influence  of  "Peter 
Pan"  and  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl." 

The  prolog  introduces  Will's  mother  in  talk  with  Betsy  his  playmate 
who  is  caring  for  her  baby  brother  while  all  the  rest  have  gone  to  see 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to  Stratford.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  comes 
in  to  accuse  Will  of  poaching  (even  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done  in 
real  life),  and  later  a  dumb  pedlar  enters.  In  his  dream, each  of  these 
(save  his  mother)  is  introduced,  transflgured  by  his  fancy,  even  as  he 
said  he  could,  and  later  did  so,  when  he  wrote  his  plays. 

Sir  Thomas  actually  does  appear  in  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
caricatured  as  Justice  Shallow,  with  the  same  luces  punned  upon  as 
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being  louses  on  the  family  crest.  So  too  the  pedlar  Filch  is  very 
reminiscent  of  Autolycus  in  "A  Winter's  Tale,"  while  the  Constable 
is  a  veritable  Dogberry. 

The  three  acts  of  the  dream  take  place  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  where 
Puck  and  his  companions  roam,  Titania  and  her  train  wander,  and 
Oberon  and  his  court  attend.  All  of  these  are  drawn  confessedly 
from  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  even  the  Indian  babe, 
the  cause  of  the  fairies'  quarrel,  is  brought  over  by  Mrs.  Garnett. 
The  germ  of  that  play  is  here  shown  in  embryo. 

The  loss  of  the  babe  through  the  machinations  of  the  witch,  the 
tricks  and  quips  of  Filch  the  pedlar,  the  entrance  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  court,  the  placing  of  the  ass's  head  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (as 
if  he  were  Bottom),  the  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  with  Friar  Tuck 
and  all  his  merry*  band,  until  the  final  placing  of  the  babe  in  the  hands 
of  Titania,  these  incidents  interwoven  from  the  main  interest  of  the 
plot.  The  songs  and  dances  assist  the  action,  making  a  play  which 
will  interest  children  whether  as  actors  or  as  audience. 

The  epilog  of  Will's  awaking  on  New  Year's  morning  after  his 
vision  by  the  fireside  and  finding  'twas  all  a  dream,  has  one  foregleam 
in  it  which  will  awaken  interest  in  the  child;  his  search  for  his  fate  on 
his  own  hearthstone  as  told  him  by  Titania,  and  the  finding  there  of 
the  quill  feather  with  which  he  was  to  write  his  plays. 

Not  alone  is  the  plot  well  constructed  and  full  of  action,  and  the 
characters  cleverly  introduced  as  foreshadowings  of  later  actors,  but 
Mrs.  Garnett  has  been  unusually  successful  in  writing  a  poetic  fanciful 
dialog  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dream  element  in  Acts  1  to  3.  In  the 
prolog  and  epilog  she  has  also  introduced  a  careful  reproduction  of  the 
Warwickshire  dialect,  giving  an  archaic  flavor  to  the  scenes. 

The  songs  interspersed  are  by  Mrs.  Garnett  also  and  read  rhythmi- 
cally and  should  sing  well.  She  has  composed  the  music  as  well. 
This  must  be  secured  separately. 

The  setting  of  the  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  home  and  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden  gives  an  atmosphere  to  the  piece  which  aids  materially  in 
obtaining  the  right  effect. 

As  a  whole  the  play  is  a  good  piece  of  work.  The  plot  is  worked  up 
to  a  real  climax  in  Act  3.  The  spectacle  or  pageant  element  is  excel- 
lently done,  and  we  can  already  see  the  glee  of  the  watching  children 
as  the  witch  appears  each  time  in  a  burst  of  red  flame. 

In  the  prolog  and  epilog,  when  his  poaching  is  explained  as  sympathy 
for  a  wounded  bird,  when  he  works  out  the  idea  of  the  seven  ages  with 
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his  mother,  when  he  is  so  precocious  at  12  that  she  cannot  follow  his 
thought  though  she  tries  to — ^the  introduction  of  these  ideas  forms 
the  weakest  spot  in  the  play.  It  feels  like  false  characterization  of 
boy  nature,  it  deifies  the  man  Shakespeare,  it  is  strained,  forced, 
unnatural. 

Yet  the  children  will  not  notice  or  mind  these  things.  They  will 
rather  rejoice  to  meet  old  friends  in  his  creatures  of  fancy  when  they 
make  their  acquaintance  again  in  the  real  plays  of  Will  Shakespeare. 

F.  K.  W.  Dbuby. 

The  University  of  Illinois. 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan.     Speaking  and  Writing  English.    Lawrence, 
Mass.:  Board  of  Education,  1915.     (Pp.  160.) 

"Speaking  and  Writing  English"  is  the  title  of  an  especially  at- 
tractive outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  English  for  the  entire  elementary 
school,  written  by  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Sheridan,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  This  course,  in  a  remarkably 
skillful  fashion,  outlines  in  specific  and  detailed  form,  grade  by  grade, 
how  the  aim  Suggested  in  the  title  may  be  attained.  It  is  in  agreement 
with  the  more  recent  attitude  schools  are  taking  toward  the  sane 
teaching  of  English  in  the  grades.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  concerned  more 
with  habits  of  expression  than  with  rules  and  diagrams.  His  point 
of  view  is  this:  applied  grammar  is  of  far  greater  practical  importance 
than  technical  grammar,  that  the  real  test  of  grammatical  knowledge 
is  to  be  found  in  the  spoken  and  written  expression  of  people. 

Unlike  many  similar  courses,  that  are  general  in  style,  full  of  wise 
expression  of  principles  but  quite  devoid  of  definite  directions  for 
going  about  the  work  of  instruction,  this  course  is  specific,  containing 
much  detailed  and  stimulating  class  room  help  and  illustrative  mate- 
rial. There  is  a  slight  tendency  here  and  there  to  be  over-minute  in 
the  directions,  to  say  the  thing  that  is  self-evident,  or  to  point  to  an 
error  that  an  ordinary  teacher  is  not  likely  to  commit.  This  gives 
to  the  course  a  note  of  egotism.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read  far 
in  this  piece  of  work  without  being  conscious  that  the  author  knows 
his  business,  that  he  has  observed  widely,  and  that  he  has  drawn 
conclusions  from  his  experience  that  are  sound,  progressive,  and 
stimulating.  Very  little  is  said  about  formal  grammar,  but  much  is 
made  of  imitation,  practice,  and  habit,  or  applied  grammar. 

What  the  author  says  about  teaching  the  "sentence  idea"  is  es- 
pecially timely  and  pointed.  What  he  sets  down  about  theme  correc- 
tion, the  teaching  of  spelling,  oral  composition,  and  the  standards  of 
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attainment  at  the  end  of  each  semester's  work,  is  all  excellent  and  of 
an  exceptionally  practical  nature.  So  too  are  the  carefully  selected 
lists  of  theme  titles,  of  words  commonly  misspelled,  of  words  and 
expressions  commonly  misused,  and  of  words  presenting  difficulties 
in  enunciation  and  pronunciation.  These  matters  are  put  into  the 
course  in  small  portions  where  they  will  be  most  likely  to  prove  useful. 
In  the  appendix  there  are  thirteen  ingenious  and  serviceable  language 
games  dealing  with  glaring  errors  of  speech;  and  standard  letter  forms 
looking  towards  a  uniform  practice  in  this  particular. 

All  in  all,  *' Speaking  and  Writing  English"  is  such  a  course  of  study 
as  should  prove  of  great  practical  help  to  teachers  of  the  elementary 
school  in  the  instruction  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  most  important 
subject  in  the  curriculum. 

Frederic  R.  Willard. 

Central  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Floyd  S.  Muckey.     The  Natural  Method  of  Voice  Production.    New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     (Pp.  xiv,  149.     $1.00). 

This  little  book  will  be  of  real  help  to  all  users  of  the  voice,  alike 
in  singing,  public  speaking,  and  conversation.  Not  professing  to  be 
an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  touching  the  subject  of  expression,  it 
gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  and 
the  principles  of  right  production  of  tone,  in  definite  and  non-figiu-ative 
language.  In  developing  a  good  speaking  voice  the  quality  of  tone — 
so  generally  neglected  by  Americans — is  really  the  first  thing  to  be 
secured;  get  the  tone  right  and  good  enunication,  as  well  as  correct 
pronunciation,  can  be  acquired  much  more  easily  and  surely.  In 
producing  good  tone  the  use  of  the  resonating  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  nose  is  of  great  importance.  The  misuse  of  these  cavities  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  peculiar  harshness  and  ineffectiveness  of  so 
many  American  voices.  Dr.  Muckey  has  given  especial  attention 
to  this  matter  of  vocal  resonance.  In  conjunction  with  tlie  late  Pro- 
fessor William  Hallock,  in  the  Physics  Department  of  Columbia 
University,  he  devised  apparatus  for  recording  human  tones,  analyzing 
their  harmonics  more  accurately  than  had  elsewhere  been  done.  On 
the  basis  of  some  thousands  of  photographic  records  of  voices,  ranging 
from  those  of  the  DeRezskes,  Nordica,  etc.,  to  those  of  the  veriest 
tyros,  he  has  worked  out  the  theory  of  voice  production,  with  sugges- 
tion of  some  simple  exercises  which  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  all 
students.     The  right  use  of  the  resonance  apparatus  is  not  difficult 
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to  learn,  and  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  number  of  careful  observers,  both 
voice  students  and  physicians,  that  it  is  possible  for  any  person,  who 
is  not  deformed,  to  develop  a  pleasing  and  effective  speaking  voice 
with  no  great  effort  and  in  a  short  time  with  comparatively  little 
instruction. 

John  M.  Clapp. 
Lake  Forest  College, 

F.  M.  Hopkins.  Reference  Guides  That  Should  be  Knovm  and  How  to 
Use  Them.  Detroit,  Michigan:  The  Willard  Company,  1916. 
(187  pp.     $1.50). 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  detailed  of  the  text-books  on  the  use 
of  reference  books.  The  material  is  arranged  in  groups,  to  be  given 
in  twenty-two  class  periods  extending  over  the  four  years  high  school 
course.  The  most  important  feature  is  the  reproduction  of  sample 
pages  from  the  most  important  books,  presenting  to  all  members  of  a 
class  the  same  material  for  explanation  and  discussion.  Another 
strong  point  is  the  large  number  of  problems  suggestive  for  one  imused 
to  teaching  the  subject.  The  references  to  the  answers,  however, 
are  too  plainly  indicated  to  be  useful  in  developing  the  self  reliance 
of  the  pupils.    The  selection  of  books  is,  in  general,  good. 

The  sections  on  the  parts  of  a  book,  on  dictionaries  and  on  public 
documents  are  specially  well  worked  out.  The  sections  on  library 
classification  and  the  catalog  are  the  weakest.  In  Table  2  of  the  for- 
mer the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  significance  of  certain  numbers 
in  the  Dewey  Clq-ssification,  but  a  confusion  of  the  form  divisions  and 
literature  sections  of  the  system  has  resulted  in  a  table  and  explanation 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  813  is  the  number  for  American  dic- 
tionaries instead  of  American  fiction,  or  that  201  is  the  number  for 
Religious  poetry  instead  of  theory  of  Religion.  The  assumption  that 
guide  cards  are  sufficient  explanation  of  subdivisions  of  subjects  in  a 
large  card  catalog  is  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  seen  college  students 
puzzled  by  them.  The  book  very  much  needs  revision,  not  only  for 
the  numerous  misprints  but  for  more  serious  mistakes,  such  as  in- 
cluding in  questions  on  sample  pages  words  not  in  the  sample.  The 
author  also  lists  Public  Afifairs  Information  Service  (a  book,  by  the 
way,  too  advanced  for  high  schools)  at  *Hhe  small  price  of  $1.00  per 
year,"  but  the  publisher  gives  only  the  price  of  $100.00  for  complete 
service  or  $25.00  for  partial  service.  The  importance  of  publication 
dates  of  reference  books  makes  their  omission  a  restriction  of  the 
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usefulness  of  the  book.  A  better  index  is  desirable.  The  too  few 
biographical  dictionaries  included  are  buried  in  Group  3,  Encyclo- 
pedias of  special  subjects,  and  Group  6,  Yearbooks,  with  no  reference 
under  biography  in  the  Index.  Literature  is  another  important 
subject  much  slighted. 

The  nucleus  of  an  excellent  text  book  is  here  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
thorough  revision  of  it  may  be  shortly  provided.  Meanwhile,  the 
publication  of  the  book  also  in  parts  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  better 
sections  and  to  buy  them  in  quantities  as  needed  for  class  use  without 
being  obliged  to  purchase  the  less  satisfactory. 

Margaret  Hutchins. 

University  of  Illinois  Library. 
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EDITORIALS 


Our  Special  Issues 

WE  feel  very  grateful  for  the  avalanche  of  correspondence  which 
has  piled  up  around  us  regarding  our  special  issues  "The  Gary 
Number"  for  March,  the  "Junior  High  School  Number"  for  Septem- 
ber, the  "Philosophical  Number"  for  November,  and  the  "Party 
Platform"  discussions.  (In  this  last  venture  we  are  finding  it  much 
more  dijficult  to  apply  educational  philosophy  to  definite  school  issues 
and  controversies  than  to  discuss  purely  abstract  philosophical  quest- 
ions.) While  all  the  letters  concerning  our  special  numbers  are  by  no 
means  commendatory,  still  all  do  show  that  we  have  apparently 
tackled,  even  if  irreverently  at  times,  vital  school  issues.  We  hope 
we  have  done  so  in  the  right  spirit,  in  the  sporting  spirit.  Open- 
mindness  is  desirable  even  when  it  is  clear  that  our  conviction  is  in 
favor  of  one  side.  From  the  signs  of  the  times  we  can  be  certain  that 
we  are  going  to  fight  over  educational  questions  much  more  vigorously 
than  ever  in  our  history.  Let  us  hope  that  we  can  anticipate,  but 
entirely  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  plane,  the  contests  now  going 
on  in  Europe.  There  is  to  be  no  serene  sky  and  smooth  sea  for  Amer- 
ican educators  in  the  next  decades.  We  need  not  try  to  escape. 
The  clashes  in  educational  philosophy  and  in  conviction  as  to  admin- 
istrative adjustments  to  the  need  of  democracy  must  have  searchlights 
fearlessly  thrown  upon  them.  Even  now  we  have  educational  leaders 
advising  quite  opposite  remedies  for  our  educational  ills  as  a  nation. 
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From  our  point  of  view  some  of  these  recommendations  are  as  anti- 
democratic as  they  can  be  and  their  advocates  should  be  fought  to 
a  finish. 

We  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  certain  of  these  "reactions"  of 
our  readers,  but  wish  herewith  to  acknowledge  all  of  them  and  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  "smack"  of  sincerity  all  but  a  few 
captious  ones  clearly  possess. 

The  Gary  Idea  and  the  Junior  High  School  Idea 

Some  enthusiasistic  Garyites  feel  offended  at  our  championing  any 
such  (from  their  point  of  view)  half-way  solution  as  the  junior  high 
school  plan.  Thinking  like  ("undeterred"*)  philosophers  of  educational 
administrative  theory  they  look  beyond  any  immediately  adoptable 
and  measurably  practical  administrative  scheme  such  as  the  jimior 
high  school  is,  which  offers  temporary  but  real  relief  by  easy  transition 
from  the  old  8-4  to  other  types  of  school  adjustment  to  modern 
demands  (See  Bourne's  The  Gary  Schools).  The  extreme  Gary 
champions  wish  to  make  the  big  jump  all  at  once.  Knowing  the 
spirit  of  the  schools  and  the  possibilities  of  shifting  school  machinery 
we  know  that  this  revolutionary  step,  even  if  it  is  in  all  respects 
desirable,  won't  be  taken  generally  at  this  stage  of  our  national 
educational  development.  Opposed  to  the  Absolutists  however  we 
commend  the  Spirit  of  Gary  and  see  in  the  junior  high  school  movement 
with  its  many  variations  as  many  illustratibns  of  the  winning  out  of 
progressive  educational  policies. 

The  Junior  High  School  and  the  Literal-Minded 

On  the  other  wing  are  objectors  who  think  always  of  the  six-three- 
three  plan  as  the  only  junior  high  school  pattern,  and  on  this  arbitrary 
assumption  expatiate  upon  the  "dangers"  of  the  junior  high  school. 
Some  of  these  are  honest  and  some  appear  to  us  to  be  merely  conten- 
tions. An  example  of  the  honest  objector,  though  we  do  not  class 
him  as  "literal-minded"  so  much  as  uninformed  as  to  the  great  variety 
of  junior  high  schools,  is  that  of  Mr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick  who  writes 
for  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1916  (see  especially  pp.  254- 
256).  We  have  always  taken  the  more  liberal  view  of  the  reorgani- 
zation movements  as  those  with  particular  reference  to  "reorganization 
and  differentiation  of  work  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades,"  and 
indirectly  making  necessary  similar  reorganizations  of  work  above 
and  below  these  grades.     As  Superintendent  E.  G.  Spaulding  of 
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Minneapolis  (see  A  Million  A  Year — A  five-year  building  program, 
Minneapolis,  1916)  says:  "Provision  for  the  reorganized  and  differ- 
entiated work  of  these  three  grades  may  be  made  in  the  three  follow- 
ing ways: 

"l.  Separate  schools,  called  junior  high  schools  may  be  provided. 

*'2.  A  junior  high  school  department  may  be  established  in  an 
elementary  school,  which  enrolls  some  or  all  of  the  lower  grades. 

"3.  A  junior  and  senior  high  school  may  be  organized,  either  in  de- 
partments or  as  a  single  unit,  in  a  single  building."  The  general 
junior  high  school  plan  is  not  limited  to  any  single  type  of  organiza- 
tion, neither  is  it  limited  to  any  single  feature  or  special  combina- 
tion of  features.  It  is  experimental.  Supt.  Spaulding's  plans,  from 
the  purely  administrative  point  of  view,  indicate  variations  of  junior 
high  schools.  From  the  pedagogical  or  strictly  educational  point  of 
view  there  are  likewise  many  variations. 

The  Junior  High  School  Movement  Passes  into  Its  Second 

Stage 

Our  interesting  correspondence  shows  clearly  that  we  are  passing 
beyond  the  stage  of  blind  imitation  or  blind  projecting  in  this  matter. 
Individual  junior  high  schools  are  consciously  experimenting  in  dif- 
ferent ways  with  junior  high  school  possibilities.  Letters  from  a 
dozen  such  schools  in  Kansas  alone  suggest  the  individuality  of  par- 
ticular junior  schools.  These  reports  from  the  field,  with  similar 
ones  from  various  other  states,  indicate  that  one  junior  high  school 
for  example  is  making  a  specialty  of  differentiated  curriculums  and 
reorganization  of  subject  matter  from  psychological  considerations 
— from  the  point  of  view  that  is,  of  having  class  sections  divided  with 
reference  to  accelerant,  normal  and  slow-moving  pupils;  another, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  necessity,  is  organizing  short 
courses,  or  curriculums  for  those  who  (mostly  the  children  of  immi- 
grant workers  who  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  patronize  the  ninth 
grade  in  its  new  setting)  must  (or  certainly  will)  stop  at  the  com- 
pletion of  this  grade;  another,  tackling  directly  the  problem  of  indi- 
vidual differences,  is  developing  the  junior  high  school  "teacher- 
adviser,"  raising  the  salary  scale  and  professional  standard  of  the 
junior  high  school  teacher,  and  working  out  a  very  complete  system 
of  cards  for  recording  (and  administering!)  significant  individual 
traits;  still  another  is  working  first  upon  the  pressing  local  social 
issue  of  making  the  junior  high  school  a  special  kind  of  social  centre. 
"Experimentalism"  in  this  field  is  coming  into  its  own! 
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Poor  Junior  High  School  Principal! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  this  summer  in  New  York  the  writer 
met  one  of  the  well-known  junior  high  school  experimenters.  He 
was  deeply  discouraged.  He  was  striking  snags  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  new  scheme.  Things  were  far  from  going  smoothly. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  his  new  junior  high  school  building,  he  had  his 
junior  high  school  teachers  on  the  same  salary  basis  as  his  senior 
high  school  teachers,  he  had  elaborate  and  encouraging  records  of 
improvement  in  promotion,  in  persistence  in  school  and  in  general 
scholarship  records.  He  had  a  wide  correspondence  and  professional 
acquaintanceship  largely  by  virtue  of  this  venture.  He  had  his 
board  and  most  of  his  patrons  and  teachers  with  him.  He  had  intro- 
duced successfully  an  unusual  number  of  junior  high  school  features. 
But  he  was  discouraged. 

He  had  attempted  to  take  really  the  most  vital  step,  the  crucial 
one  in  his  development  of  junior  high  school  pogsibilities.  He  had 
tackled  in  a  fundamental  way  the  curriculum  organization  itself,  the 
school  subjects  themselves  and  the  particular  courses.  He  found 
many  of  his  teachers,  especially  the  older  ones  in  the  upper  grades 
for  years,  wedded  to  more  or  less  stereotyped  methods,  to  particular 
types  of  text-books,  in  short  to  tradition  when  it  came  to  such  funda- 
mental matters  as  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  He, 
however,  had  a  good  head  and  leader  of  his  mathematics  department 
who  had  effected  vital  reorganization  and  significant  differentiation 
here.  He  himself  as  administrator,  holding  a  higher  degree  in  his- 
tory and  political  science,  had  enthusiastically  cooperated  in  reorgan- 
izing this  work  in  both  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  school  cycles, 
and  had  even  helped  work  out  and  put  in  operation  a  syllabus  of  a 
course  in  "community  civics''  for  his  junior  high  school. 

The  trouble  with  him  was  that  he  couldn't  likewise  see  how  to 
tackle  the  junior  high  school  science  problem,  the  reorganization  of 
the  English  work  (we  are  soon  to  publish  for  him  and  others  a  strik- 
ing article  on  this  very  special  subject),  the  foreign  languages  changes 
and  the  various  much  heralded  "prevocational"  subjects. — He  had 
passed  into  the  second  stage,  a  sort  of  inevitable  teachers'  Geth- 
semane.  It  was  good  to  note  that  it  never  seemed  to  have  occurred 
to  him  to  join  the  Absolutists'  ranks  with  "The  thing  simply  can't 
be  done.    What's  the  use!" 

C.  H.  J. 
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The  School  Library 

THE  following  interesting  library  letter  has  been  sent  to  115 
cities  and  towns  in  Kansas  by  Librarian  W.  H.  Kerr,  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  efficient  school  library  workers  in  the  country: 
Deab  Mr.  Supeeintbndent: 

Is  vour  high  school  library  all-round  effective?  Has  it  enough  cutting  edges,  and 
are  all  the  ed^es  cutting? 

Perhaps  this  library  can  help  you.  We  think  we  ought  to  help  if  we  can,  and  we 
have  been  planning  how  we  may  help  most  effectively.    Here  is  the  result: 

Between  now  and  the  first  of  February,  we  are  prepared  to  give  nine  weeks  of 
service — a  week  each  in  nine  cities  of  Kansas — by  members  of  the  staff  of  this  li- 
brary, in  helping  to  systematize  and  sharpen  up  high  school  libraries.  The  expense 
to  you  for  a  week  of  this  service  would  be  the  necessary  travel  and  local  entertain- 
ment, plus  the  suppUes  used  in  the  work. 

In  a  week's  time,  in  the  average  school  library,  we  would  hope  to  accomplish 
something  like  this:  Sort  out  books  desirable  to  keep,  classify  according  to  the 
Dewey  decimal  system,  supervise  labeling  and  installation  of  card  charging  system, 
and  possibly  make  accession  and  shelf-list  records  on  specially-devised  cards  in  such 
form  that  we  could  later  prepare  and  send  to  you  complete  card  catalog  (a  plan  for 
caring  for  the  expense  of  such  cataloging  still  to  be  worked  out).  One  or  more  of 
your  people  would  necessu-ily  be  given  a  week's  training  and  observation  in  library- 
methods.  Possibly  a*meeting  with  your  teachers  for  discussion  of  library  use  could 
be  arranged. 

Would  this  service  be  useful  to  you,  and  would  your  board  be  willing  to  pay  the 
travel  and  local  expense? 

Please  also  let  us  know  your  attitude  on  another  point:  Manifestly  our  nine  weeks' 
service  cannot  take  care  of  this  problem  permanently.  A  co5perative  plan  for  this 
skilled  work  ought  to  be  arranged.  If  we  cannot  reach  you  this  year  on  the  above 
free-service  plan,  would  vou  and  your  board  be  willing  to  pay,  say  $35,  for  one  week's 
service  (travel  and  local  entertamment  included  within  the  $35)  of  a  skilled  school 
library  worker  whom  we  would  employ  for  this  special  work? 

Better  write  at  once.    Talk  it  over  with  us  at  first  opportunity. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  » 

W.  H.  Kerr, 
lAbrarian, 

The  Momentum  of  the  Movement  for  High  School  Libraries 

Often  some  educational  movement  of  great  significance  is  upon  us 
before  we  are  adequately  aware  of  it.  It  is  built  upon  some  sense  of 
educational  values  gradually  becoming  articulate  and  self-conscious. 
If  one  were  asked  to  cite  one  source  where  we  may  have  something 
reflected  of  the  spirit  of  the  movement  for  better  school  libraries  we 
should  at  once  think  of  the  Library  Journal  ("School  Number")  for 
September,  1916  (R.  R.  Bowker  Company,  New  York).  It  would 
pay  any  school  system  in  the  country  at  present  without  it  to  order 
this  particular  issue  right  away  and  see  that  all  the  history  and  all 
the  English  teachers  read  it  and  report  adequately  upon  its  contents 
at  an  early  teachers'  or  departmental  meeting.  We  have  attempted 
ourselves  to  discuss  the  meaning  and  the  ideal  of  modern  school 
library  work  in  a  modern  school  (see  School  and  Society,  March  18, 
1916,  and  September  9,  1916,  Garrison,  N.  Y.). 
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Possible  Practical  Steps 

Effective  and  smooth  library  organization  and  administration  for 
a  modem  high  school  is  a  solid  and  a  rare  achievement.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  indispensable  function  of  a  thoroughly  socialized  school. 
Some  things  looking  toward  this  happy  eventuation  of  school  adminis- 
tration might  be  begun  by  any  one.  All  can  begin  systematically 
to  provide  the  material  equipment,  room,  furnishings,  shelf  accom- 
modations, knowledge  of  cataloguing  and  fding  practices,  magazine 
and  newspaper  and  bulletin  board  accessories,  etc.  If  there  can  be 
no  trained  and  special  professional  librarian  one  teacher  of  the  staff 
can  be  sent  to  a  library  school  for  summer  work  and  can  be  persuaded 
to  take  correspondence  work.  She  should  also  by  contract  be  re- 
lieved of  some  teaching  duties.  All  schools  over  five  hundred  should 
work  toward  a  full  time  librarian.  All  school  administrators  also 
should  see  that  an  adequate  sum  is  definitely  set  aside  for  library 
purposes.  To  this  end  as  well  as  for  many  other  reasons  all  should 
work  by  definite  budget  system.  We  have  just  visited  a  high  schocJl 
whose  budget  for  library  this  year  was  $1000.  Because,  however, 
of  indefiniteness  of  apportionment  $700  of  this  went  to  the  purchase 
of  stacks  and  a  sum  much  less  thaQ  the  ordinary  one  to  the  purchase 
of  library  material  proper  and  library  service.  The  other  item 
should  have  gone  to  the  building  and  equipment  fund  possibly. 
Other  definite  steps  might,  well  be  arrangements  for  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  books  and  library  catalogues,  maybe  later  definite 
courses  in  library  methods  for  those  with  vocational  purposes,  and 
for  all  the  working  out  of  a  clear  and  systematic  plan  of  alEliation 
and  proper  cooperation  with  the  public  library  oflScials. 

C.  xl.  J. 


Our  Party  Platforms — {Continued) 

Social  Recitation  in  High  School 

Absolutists'  Plank 

E  view  with  concern  and  look  askance  at  the  numerous  efforts 
to  organize  the  traditional  class-meeting  into  what  is  known 
as  the  "social  recitation."  The  direct  smooth  tenor  of  the  logical 
development  of  topics — even  when  the  student  does  not  know  what  it 
all  is  about — is  a  wholesome  demonstration  of  education  and  always 
should  characterize  school  instruction.     In  the  new  and  over-rated 
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social  recitation  this  smoothness  in  technique  of  the  logical  teacher 
is  endangered,  students  lose  respect  for  the  teacher's  ability,  and 
become  too  much  interested  in  one  point  to  go  ahead  according  to  the 
prearranged  scheme.  Often  the  possibility  of  "covering  the  course" 
is  lessened  and  in  addition  it  is  more  difficult  to  administer  final 
written  examinations,  to  give  definite  marks,  and  to  keep  "order" 
by  maintaining  "school  silence."  We  deplore  the  tendency  also 
because  we  have  already  classified  our  lessons  as  "drill  lessons," 
"appreciation"  ones,  "thought"  ones  [sic],  "question  and  answer" 
ones,  "developmental"  ones,  etc.,  and  this  new  type  overlaps,  and 
simply  does  not  classify. 

Experimentcdists^  Plank 

We  heartily  endorse  the  numerous  and  increasing  instances  of 
varying  the  traditional  type  of  school  recitation,  particularly  that  of 
so  organizing  the  class  membership  that  all  feel  a  larger  measure  of 
corporate  responsibility  for  the  meeting.  We  believe  that  this  tends 
to  naturalize  and  to  intensify  the  educative  process,  that  more  pupils 
participate  and  that  the  character  of  their  participation  is  better,  in' 
short,  that  their  zest  for  contributing  from  all  sources  is  enhanced. 
We  believe  that  here  we  have  a  better  opportunity  for  teachers' 
ingenuity,  and  that  we  tap  new  sources  of  educational  material — 
and  best  of  all,  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  school,  that  we  thus 
afford  better  school  adaptations  to  the  psychological  and  social  natures 
and  other  interests  of  adolescents  in  particular. 

The  Doctrine  of  Interest  and  Effort 

Absolutists 

Work,  efficiency,  effort  is  the  salvation  of  our  schools  as  of  our 
nation.  We  believe  that  the  laissez  faire  individualism  of  our  Amer- 
ican schools  has  gone  too  far,  that  our  students  regularly  shirk  n'ork 
and  that  teachers  have  got  in  the  habit  of  accepting  this  slip-shod 
performance.  We  believe  that  only  conscious,  habitual  submission 
to  and  conscious  continuous  practice  in  tasks  themselves  requiring 
unpleasant  effort  will  produce  desirable  mental  results.  We  frankly 
proclaim  the  "doctrine  of  pain,"  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  believe 
that  a  thing  is  educational  because  it  is  unpleasant  or  painful,  and 
that  this'  is  the  prospect  for  which  we  should  hard!en  children  while 
we  have  them  in  school. 
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Experimentalists 

We  believe  that  there  has  been  a  false  antagonism  set  up  between 
what  interests  and  what  requires  effort,  and  a  false  description  given 
of  what  the  feeling  of  effort  is.  Our  opponents  have  confused  the 
immediately  diverting  and  purely  sensuously  pleasant  with  the  iar 
different  thing,  the  deeply  and  personally  satisfying — an  ideal  as  old  as 
Aristotle.  Consequently  we  believe  in  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  self-activity,  self-motivation — all  with  the  teachers'  cooperating, 
understanding  direction.  This  is  a  program  and  platform  of  Effort- 
Work  (or  Action)  surely,  but  not  one  of  Buddhistic  acquiescence  in 
mere  work  for  work's  sake.  Our  work-action  doctrine  is  both  more 
productive  of  efforts  which  continue  and  accomplish  and  of  interests 
which  develop,  endure  and  stimulate.  We  renounce  the  literal  and 
cynical  **toil  and  taskmaster"  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  edu- 
cative process,  although  recognizing  that  under  the  necessarily  partly 
artificial  conditions  of  much  school  work  at  present  our  goal  for  work- 
ing conditions  and  for  motives  is  far  from  being  achieved. 

C.  H.  J. 
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Fred  C.  Ayer  and  Herman  N.  Morse.  A  Rural  Survey  of  Lane 
County,  Oregon.  1916.  The  University  of  Oregon  Bulletin. 
New  Series,  Vol.  XIII.  No.  14. 

The  numerous  recent  educational  surveys  have  taken,  as  a  rule, 
cities  or  states  as  their  fields.  In  the  present  study  the  county  has 
been  selected  for  economic,  social,  religious,  and  educational  investi- 
gation. The  survey  is  divided  into  four  parts:  A  General  View  of 
the  Field,  Population  and  Social  Life,  Religious  Life  and  Institutions, 
and  Education.  The  county  chosen  for  examination  is  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  organization  of  the  survey  is  interesting.  It  was  undertaken 
by  the  Inter-denominational  Conference  of  Ministers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  naturally  devoted  to  a  report  and  discussion  of 
the  religious  interests  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
in  regard  to  both  the  subordination  of  church  or  denominational 
interests  to  community  interests  and  in  regard  to  changes  in  educa- 
tional administration  and  instruction  are  interesting. 

Samuel  Paul  Capen.  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  20,  1916. 
This  bulletin  is  the  second  revised  edition  of  the  original  list  pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Its  principal  difference  from,  and  advantage  over,  the  second 
revised  edition  is  in  including  a  complete  list  of  the  private  high 
schools  of  good  standing  throughout  the  country.  The  earlier  edi- 
tions  of  this  bulletin  have  been  noted  and  therefore  no  detailed  notice 
is  necessary  now.  The  continued  demand  for  it  is  sufficient  proof 
of  its  value. 

J.  0.  Engleman  and  Jesse  H.  Newlon.  The  Organization  and 
Program  of  Studies  of  the  Decatur  High  School,  Decatur,  III.  Board 
of  Education,  1915.  Pp.  91.  - 
This  is  one  of  the  best  high  school  manuals  we  have  seen  at  all. 
The  policy  with  reference  not  only  to  instruction  but  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  high  school  is  given  in  adequate  detail  and  in  readable 
form.  The  terminology  is  clear  and  even  technical  questions  are 
clearly  put  up  to  patrons,  teachers,  and  students.  The  discussions 
of  the  Itfe  of  the  school,  the  organization  of  the  program  of  studies 
into  clearly  designed  curriculimis,  courses  in  a  subject  into  sequences, 
and  the  "units  of  instruction"  within  particular  courses  as  well  as 
the  distinctive  educational  values  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  the 
subjects  are  particularly  suggestive  and  indicate  a  wholesome  co- 
operation and  effective  team  work  of  the  whole  administrative  and 
instructional  force  of  the  school. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   SURVEYS   AND    EXHIBITS,    RUSSELL 
SAGE   FOUNDATION 

SINCE  the  days  of  hectic  **muck-raking''  the  social  surveyor 
has  pointed  the  way  to  a  saner  and  better  method  of  measur- 
ing and  improving  conditions  of  life  in  city  and  country.  Just 
what  a  social  survey  is,  how  it  is  brought  about  and  what  ought 
to  follow — and  what  does  follow — are  stated  in  a  newly  published 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  It  is  entitled  '^Community  Action  Through 
Surveys,"*  and  was  prepared  by  Shelby  M.  Harrison  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The 
pamphlet  presents  a  list  of  the  specific  developments  following  the 
publication  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  surveys  made  in 
Pittsburgh,  Newburgh,  Topeka  and  Springfield.  From  Springfield, 
Illinois,  alone  comes  a  list  of  forty-one  items  of  civic  and  social  ad- 
vance following  the  survey  although  the  pamphlet  points  out  that 
credit  for  the  actual  achievements  should  at  least  be  divided  with 
many  local  organizations. 

The  social  or  community  siu'vey  is  described  as  an  important 
"means  to  a  better  democracy."  The  survey  is  shown  to  serve  this 
end  by  *  informing  the  community  upon  community  matters,  and 
thereby  providing  a  basis  for  intelligent  public  opinion.  It  is  a  school 
whose  teaching  is  not  confined  to  children  and  youth,  but  which  aims 
to  get  its  facts  and  message,  expressed  in  the  simple  terms  of  house- 
hold experience,  before  the  whole  people.  It  utilizes  as  many  chan- 
nels of  education  as  possible." 

The  civic  accomplishments  of  a  great  daily  paper  in  a  Middle  West 
city  are  quoted  to  illustrate  survey  possibilities  and  point  to  the  es- 
sential elements  of  a  social  survey  as  summarized  in  this  definition: 

'*To  sum  up  the  survey  in  a  few  sentences  .  .  .  .  it  is  an  imple- 
ment for  more  intelligent  democracy,  its  chief  features  or  character- 
istics being:  the  careful  investigation,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  social  problems;  the  recommendation  and  outlining  of 
action  based  on  the  facts,  and  the  acquainting  and  educating  of  the 
commimity  not  only  to  conditions  found  but  to  the  corrective  and 
preventive  measiires  to  be  adopted.     The  survey  lays  emphasis, 
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moreover,  upon  the  importance  of  studying  problems  in  their  various 
community-wide  relations  and  iu*ges  cooperative  action  on  a  com- 
munity-wide basis.  It  deals  with  the  whole  district  and  endeavors 
to  lead  individuals  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method  to  the  study  and  solution  of  social  problems, 
which  have  specific  geographical  limits  and  bearings,  plus  such  a 
spreading  of  its  facts  and  recommendations  as  will  make  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  common  knowledge  of  the  community  and  a  force 
for  intelligent  coordinated  action." 

The  author  pins  his  faith  upon  the  "correcting  power  of  facts''  and 
the  belief  that  American  experience  shows  **that  communities  will 
act  upon  facts  when  they  have  them." 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE,  SECTION  L. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  Section  L,  Education,  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of*  Science,  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Section,  will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
December  27th,  28th  and  29th.  A  large  attendance  of  school  men 
interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  educational  problems  is  expected. 
The  American  Psychological  Association  and  other  Societies  inter- 
ested in  the  measurement  of  mental  development  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  a  large  number  of  papers  will  be  presented  covering 
various  phases  of  educational  and  mental  measiu*ements.  While  it 
is  too  early  to  announce  the  exact  titles  that  will  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram, reports  are  assured  from  many  of  the  scientific  studies  being 
made  in  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  school  programs,  etc.,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  school  men  interested  in 
measurement  will  give  the  Section  their  support  by  attendance  at 
the  meetings  and  by  membership  in  the  Society. 


EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  MODERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Proposed  program  for  the  high  school  section  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association,  Springfield,  111.,  December  28,  1916.) 

Professor  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  Urbana — The  administration 
of  educational  guidance. 
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Prin.  I.  M.  Allen,  Springfield — Personal  and  moral  guidance  in- 
cluding the  organization  and  direction  of  school  activities. 

Prin.  H.  F.  Buck,  Chicago — Guidance  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  choice 
of  careers. 

Prin.  R.  G.  Beals,  Taylorville — A  plan  for  instructing  high  school 
students  as  to  the  natiu*e  of  the  vocations  open  to  them. 

Prin.  E.  V.  Tubbs,  Centralia — The  problem  of  cooperation  of  teach- 
ers and  parents  in  the  matter  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
moral  and  personal. 

Prin.  T.  M.  Deam,  Decatur — The  card  catalogue  system  and  other 
methods  of  recording  individual  traits  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
administer  these  systems  of  recording. 

Prin.  W.  Wallis,  Bloomington — Economic  methods  of  giving  ad- 
vice regarding  the  election  of  studies  with  a  suggestion  as  to  when  and 
how  this  advice  is  to  be  given. 

Prin.  G.  J.  Koons,  Murphysboro — The  problem  of  **Follow-up." 
An  account  of  the  Boston  system  and  an  evaluation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  after-vocational  careers  of  high  school  graduates. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  MENTAL  TESTING 

Third  year.  Fifteenth  reading  of  ten  papers.  Being  the  fifth 
contribution  to  the  psychological  problem  of  Universal  Mental 
Measurement.  First  contribution,  "Its  Philosophy,"  October  22, 
1915,  ten  papers;  second  contribution,  "The  New  Basis,"  February 
25,  1916,  ten  papers;  third  contribution,  "Binet,"  October  6,  1916, 
ten  papers;  fourth  contribution,  "Needs,  "November  3,  1916,  ten 
papers.  By  Walter  B.  Swift,  M.  D.,  in  charge  at  the  Voice  Clinic, 
Boston  State  Hospital,  Psychopathic  Department,  74  Fenwood 
Road,  Brookline,  Mass.  At  7  p.  m.,  November  27,  1916. 
Technique  for  the  Medical  System  of  Mental  Tests.  Introduc- 
N  tion:  The  Forty  Previous  Papers  Summarized.  1.  Final  Chart  for 
Mental  Measurements;  2.  Historioal  Aspect  of  the  Mental  Chart 
(Case) ;  3.  Nerve  Basis  of  the  Chart  (Case) ;  4.  Psychological  Phases 
of  the  Examination  (Case);  5.  A  Mental  Case  Charted;  6.  A  Case  of 
Feeble-mindedness  Portrayed;  7.  Description  of  a  Mild  Moron; 
8.  Cases  Showing  Excessive  Local  Fimction;  9.  A  Case  Lacking 
Musical  Functions;  10.  General  Directions  for  Using  the  Mental 
Chart. 
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:FOR: 


EVERYTHING  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

No  Middleman's  Profit  Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer 


SEASHORE^S  AUDIOMETER 

No.  7376    .    $85.50  net 

A  high  grade  instrument  designed  to  eliminate  the  measurement  of 
sound  stimulus  in  terms  of  **my  watch'*  or  **my  voice."  Constructed  on 
scientific  principles  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school  room,  psycho- 
logical laboratory  and  the  aurist's  office.     Particulars  on  request. 


cZh:  STOELTING  ca 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of 

SOENTinC  APPARATUS  AND  LABORATORY  SUPPUES 

3037-3047  Carroll  Ave.  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
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